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The distinct Ve features of Stewart’s Modern Geograrhtz 
' remain imtoxT^ ^ied in the present enlarged edition. 

Each cou’/>y is introduced with lists of natural features and 
political d'. .isions, serving as a guide to the study of the map: 
the Rem ..As ” present a miniature view of each countiy, such 
as mav interest the student at the time, and afterwards serve 
to inferpret the geographical references of a general kind that 
occur in the conversation of intelligent people; the “ Exercises ” 
enable the student to test his familiarity with the preceding 
matter in prospect of an examination, or with a view to accurate 
knowledge for its own sake; and the “Descriptive Tables” 
form a repertory of details, topographical, statistical, and to a 
considerable extent historical also, too multitudinous indeed 
for memory, but valuable for reference. 

The original plan has been filled in anew, because, though 
accuracy might have been maintained, as in previous editions, 
by mere rSvision, yet well-proportioned treatment according to 
the progress of exploration and science, and the actual facts of 
industry, commerce, and society, could no longer be otherwise 
secured. 

For the sake*of obtaining a still more life-like picture of each 
country, the “ Remarks ” and the corresponding “ Exercises ” 
have been entirely re-written. The “Descriptive Tables,” 
which have been greatly enlarged, embrace the results of recent 
census-taking in various parts of the world. The scientific 
chapters at the end of the book have received competent 
revision, and will be found abreast of present information. 

The Publishers have every confidence that tllis improved and 
enlarged edition will maintain and increase the popularity of 
the work. 


Edimbuhom, Augntnl 1h84. 
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I NT R O D U 


The term Geography is derived from two Greek words, and 
means a description of the earth. It comprehends Katural 
or Physical Geography, a description of the earth’s surface 
and its natural productions; Political Geography, a descrip¬ 
tion of the earth as divided among tribes and nations of men, 
and utilized by them; and Mathematical Geography, a 
description of the earth as a member of the solar system. 

The earth is not, as was long believed, a plain. It is a ball, 
orange-shaped by being a little flattened at two opposite points, 
and is fairly represented by a globe. Its globular form is proved 
by the following, facts:— 

1. When a ship sails away, the hull disappears first and the 
topmasts disappear last from the spectator’s view. On the other 
hand, when a ship approaches, the topmasts come first and 
the hull CQjnes last into view. These facts prove that the ocean 
is convex,—that is, bulges up between the spectator and a 
distant ship. Now this happens everywhere; and, since the 
elevation of the land above the ocean is inconsiderable, com¬ 
pared with the earth’s bulk, it follows that the surface of the 
whole earth is convex—in other words, that the earth is 
a ball. 

2. The earth is Ijcing sailed round every day, a feat which 
was first performed by Magellan’s ship in the years 1519-22, 

3. The sun docs not give light to the whole surface of the 

earth at once, but always to one half at a time ; and, to places 
in the east, liis time of rising is earlier than j;o places in the 
west. All this is just what would happen were the earth a ball 
rotating eastward: none of it could happen if the earth were a 
plain. ^ 

4. The ^ole-star appears higher and higher in the heavens 
to the traveller going north; and sinks in the same proportion 

<• I 
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to the travellei^ going sonjh. This, again, whioJi could not 
happen if the earth were a plain, is just what would happen if 
the earth were a hall. 

5. In eclipses of the moon, the earth’s shadow is circular; 
and it is only a round body which can in e\*:ry position throw 
a circular shadow. 


General Preliminary Definitions. 

A sphere is a round hody^ every point on tlic surface of 
which is at the same distance from a point within, called 
the centre. The earth, being orange-shaped, is not a sphere, 
but a spheroid, or sphere-like body. 

A circle is a space inclosed by one round or curved Zme, 
every point in which is at the same distance from a point 
within, called the centre. The term circle is sometimes 
applied to the round or curved line, which, however, is more 
properly called the circumference. 

A diameter of a sphere, or of a circle, is a straight line 
from any point on the surface of the spliere, or in the cir¬ 
cumference of the circle, passing through the centre to the 
opposite side. 

The radius of a circle, or of a sphere, is a straightjine drawn 
from the centre to the surface of the sphere, or to the circum¬ 
ference of the circle. All radii of the same circle, or same 
sphere, are equal to each other, and each is half of the diameter. 

A diameter divides its circle into two equal parts, called 

semicircles. 

An arc is any portion of the circumference. 

A plane is a flat surface, such as that pf a table or mirror. 

An angle is the opening between two straight lines which 
meet, but are not in the same straight line. 

When one straight line stands upon another, so as to make 
the angles on eagh side equal to each other—that is, neither l(^an- 
ing to one side nor to the other—it is called a perpendicular; 
and each of the angles is a right angle. 

When two planes are (everywhere at the same distance 
from each other, or when two lines are everywhere At the same 
distance from each other, they are said to be parallel. 
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In the accompanying diagram, the curved linf A O II E D 13 
is a circle, or more properly ^ 
the circumference of a circle, 
of which C is the centre, equi¬ 
distant from every point of the 
circumference. C A, C B, 

C II, C E, are radii. A D is 
a diameter, dividing the circle 
into two equal spaces, and the 
circumference of the circle 
into two equal curves. Tlie 
line K D K, on whicli the 
diameter stands at right angles, p 
touclies, but does not cut the 
circumference, and is therefore called a tangent to the circle. 
The line P II Q is also a tangent. The opening between 
A 13 and A C is an angle, called tlie angle B A C, the angular 
point A, i.c., the point where the lines meet, being placed in 
tlie middle in naming the angle. C E 0, A C E, A B C, 
A C B, are angles. BCD and B C A are right angles ; and 
so also are C D K and C D K. B C is perpendicular to A D; 
C I) is perpendicular to K 11. B C and K R are parallel. 

For tlie j[)urpose of measuring distances on circles, the cir¬ 
cumference is divided into 300 equal parts. These parts are 
called degrees, and are marked thus (°), so that 70° means 
70 degrees. To express still smaller parts, each degree is 
divided into GO equal parts, called IXlinutes, and marked ('); 
then each minute is subdivided into GO equal parts, called 
seconds, and marked (''), so that 35° 4(j' hi" means ilihiy- 


Uiag. 1. 



five (hyrevs, forfy-8U’ niinutes, fifty-seven seconds. 

The whole circumference being divided into 360°, there are 
ill a semicircle 180°, and in half a semicircle, called a quad¬ 
rant, 90°. 

A degree has no constant length. Being always the 360th 
part of the circumference of some circle, it varies in length wdth 
the size of the circle. But if a degree be marked off on the 
circumference of any circle, i.e., if the 360th part of the cir¬ 
cumference be marked off, and lines be drawn from the extre¬ 
mities of the part marked off to the centre of the circle, the 
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angle so forme 1 at tnc centre will be the same„whatever the 
size of the circle. This fact can be easily verified by means 
of concentric circles. The arc, or part of the circumference, on 
which the angle at the centre stands, thus becomes a measure 
of that angle. In diagram 1, the angles A ^ E and D C E are 
measured by the number of degrees, minutes, and seconds in 
the arcs A H E and D E, on wliich they respectively stand; 
the angle A C E by the arc A II E; the angle D C E by the 
arc D E. The angle E C D, whose arc 11 D is a quadrant, 
or fourth part of the circumference, is an angle of 90®: the angle 
D C E must be considerably less, say 60®: the angle ACE, 
again, is greater, say 120®. 

An angle of 90° is a right angle. 

The plane of a circle is the imaginary fiat surface which, 
toucliing every point in the circle, may be thought of as con¬ 
tinued ever so far beyond the circle. 

A great circle of a sphere is a circle the circumference 
of w'hich is drawn upon the sphere, so that tlie plane of the 
circle passes tlirough the centre of the sphere. 

A great circle of a sphere divides the sphere into two equal 
parts, called hemispheres. All great circles of a sphere arc 
equal to each other; cross each otlicr twice ; and divide each 
other into two equal semicircles. ^ 

A small circle of a sphere is a circle the circumference of 
which is drawn upon the sphere, so that the plane of the circle 
does not pass through the centre of the sphere. A small chcle 
divides the sphere into two unequal parts. 

Rotation is tlic motion of a body turning* on itself. The 
body is said to rotate or revolve. 

When a body rotates and has no other motion, as when a 
top sleeps in spinning, there is a line m it which keeps the 
same place, while every other part describes a circle round 
that line. That line is called the axis of rotation, or, shortly, 
the axis. 

A body may have a motion of translation, that is, bo 
continually changing its place, at the same time that it lias 
one of rotation; as the wheel of a carriage in motion. Other 
motions than these may also be combined in a body at the 
same time. 
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• EXEECISECS. 

What is the moaning of the term Geograjihy? What observations 
on land and sea show that the earth is a ball? Mention celestial 
proofs of the same fact. What is a sphere, what a spheroid, and which of 
them best represents the earth? Draw a circle; within it draw a 
diameter, and two rami forming an angle; also draw a tangent to it. 
Define circle, and the plane of a circle. How many radii are equal to 
one diameter? Into how many parts is a circle divided, and what are 
they called? How is it that an arc of a circle, varying in actual length, 
as it does, with the size of the circle to which it belongs, nevertheless 
measures always the same angle at the centre? What is the difference 
between a great and a small circle of a si)hcrc? What is meant by rota¬ 
tion? What two motions are performed at once by the wheel of a 
carriiige that is being driven along a road ? 


Geographical Definitions. 

I. Definitions in Mathematical Geography, 

The earth has a continual motion of rotation, which is 
performed once in every twenty-four liours, and is called its 
diurnal motion. Its shortest diameter is its axis; and the 
extremities of the axis, that is, the two points where the axis 
reaches the surfiicc, arc called the poles of the earth, dis¬ 
tinguished as north pole, and south pole. 

The greaj; circle round the globe, equidistant from both 
poles, is called the equator, because it divides the globe into 
two equal hemispheres, distinguished as northern hemisphere, 
and southern hemisphere. The people who live at the 
equator have equal day and night during the whole year. 

A meridian bircle is a great circle round the globe passing 
through both poles, and the half, measured from pole to pole, 
of such a circle, is called a meridian. The name is derived 
from the I^atin meridies (midday); for it is midday at any place 
when the sun, being above the horizon, is in the plane of the 
meridian which passes through that place. The sun is then 
said to be on the meridian of the place. 

Parallels of latitude, shortly called parallels, are small 
circles round the cartli, parallel to the equator. 

Every meridian crosses the equator and every parallel at 
right angles.* 

Tliough the earth is most correctly represented by a globe, 
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it is also desiliible to liav^ the surface both of the whole earth, 
and of pg,rticular countries, represented on maps which are 
flat. As the earth is round, there must be many inaccuracies 
in such a representation of it, and these inaccuracies will be 
greater the larger the portion of the eartlr s surface we attempt 
to exhibit on a plane. A small portion of the earth’s surface, 
as a county, or even one considerable country, is very nearly 
a plane, and we may make a tolerably correct picture of it on 
a flat sheet. But we cannot do so with a picture of the whole 
earth. 

In maps, the whole globe is usually represented by two 
circular surfaces, joined to each other at one point only, as in 
the frontispiece to this book. Each circular surface exhibits 
one hemisphere, that is, as much as a person can see of a globe 
when it is set before him. In the map of tlie world, in the 
frontispiece, and in each of the four flgurcs at the corners, 
as well as in diagram 2, the circular flat surface is intended 
to represent the whole of the round or convex surface of a 
hemisphere. ,,, „ 


eo z 70 



The upper part of a map is called the North ; flic lower the 
South; the right side the East; the left side tlie West. A 
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place is said to be riorth of one hek'w it; sovm of one above 
it; east of a place to the left of it; west of a place to its right. 
In this description, we are looking towards the north. 

In diagram 2, if N represents the north pole of the earth, and 
S its south pole, thtfn the line E Q, equidistant from N and S, 
will represent the equator —or rather one half of the equator, 
the other half being on the other side of the earth. The 
half of the equator that is seen appears to be a straight line ; 
whereas it is a semicircle, and appears so when represented on 
a globe. 

All the lines from N to S are meridians, and represent 
semicircles; whereas the middle one appears as a straight line, 
and of the others, only two are true semicircles, namely, 
the two parts of the outer circle, N E S and N Q S. 
Meridians are also shown in the figure at the right hand, in the 
lower corner of the frontispiece: they run due north and south. 

The lines extending, in diagram 2, between the same numbers 
on each side, and also the dotted lines Z A, ^ o, a 6, m w, are 
parallels, more correctly halves of parallels. Each represents 
a semicircle. Parallels are also shown irf the figure at the left 
hand lower corner in the frontispiece: they run due east and 
west. 

North, So#ith, East, and West are easily found out on the 
earth by means of the sun, the pole-star, or the mariner’s 
compass. As the meridians run due north and south, and the 
British Isles lie north of the sun’s path, if an inhabitant of this 
country looks at the sun when he is on the meridian, that is, at 
noon, he looks due south; north is behind him; east is at his 
left hand, and west at his right. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, which lies south of the sun’s path, 
see the sun in the north at their midday. The method of 
finding north, etc., by the pole-star is described in the section 
on Astronomy. In the mariner’s compass, the needle points 
to the magnetic polo of the earth; and the ^ruo north is 
obtained by allowing for what is called the variation of the 
needle. 

Latitude is the distance of a pla,pe north or south from the 
equator : it i^ measured in degrees, minutes, and seconds along 
the meridian of the place. 
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All points In a parallel'being at the same distance from the 
equator, all places on the same parallel have the same latitude. 
The latitude of each parallel drawn on a map is marked in 
degrees on the sides of the map. Thus, if wo wish to find 
the latitude of the point c in diagram S, we look along the 
parallel passing througli it, and find it marked 30. This means 
that c is in north latitude 30°, or, shortly, 30° N. L. In like 
manner, e is in south latitude 30°, or 30° S. L. 

The length of a degree of latitude is about 69 miles 70 yards. 
In consequence of the earth being a spheroid, and not a true 
sphere, the measure of a degree of latitude is slightly different 
at different places, increasing in length a little from the equator 
towards the poles. 

Longitude is the distance of a place east or west from some 
meridian agreed upon, called the ,/irst meridian. The British 
measure longitude from the meridian of Greenwich, because 
the Royal Observatory is there; the French from the meridian 
of Paris. 

Longitude is measured in degrees, minutes, and seconds, along 
the parallel of the place. As each meridian is, everywhere, the 
same number of degrees, etc., distant from the first meridian, 
that distance, in other words, the longitude of eacli meridian, is 
marked, as in the frontispiece, so on the artificial globe, only 
on the equator; but in maps of only portions of the earth’s 
surface, longitude is marked at top and bottom. In diagram 
2, if the straight line N S represent the meridian of Greenwich, 
r is in 45° E. L. (east longitude), as may be found by tracing 
its meridian to the equator, which, in tfio diagram, longi¬ 
tude is marked. In the same way it will be found that c is in 
60° W. L. (west longitude). No plaice can have a greater 
longitude than 180 E. or W. 

In consequence of the parallels decreasing from the equator 
towards the poles, degrees of longitude diminish as tlie latitude 
increases, .^t the equator, a degree of longitude is about 69 
miles 280 yards long; at the Tropic of Cancer, about 64 miles; 
at London, about 43 miles; at the polar circles, about 28 
miles.* 

Sec the Table following the Problems on tho ^'clcstial (Jlubu, 
towards the end of the volume. 
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When the tvorld is shown in tw# hemispheres, as in the 
frontispiece, it is usual to make the meridian circle 20 W. and 
160 E. the circle of separation between the two hemispheres, 
liy this means the Old World is included in one hemi¬ 
sphere, at the right,*called the eastern hemisphere; and the 
New World, discovered by Columbus, is included in the 
other, at the left, called the western hemisphere. 

The horizon, or sensible horizon, of a place, is that circle 
all round where earth and sky appear to meet. It bounds or 
limits our view; and takes its name from a Greek pai’ticiple 
which means hounding or limiting. 

Planes parallel to the plane of the horizon are called hori¬ 
zontal, and lines drawn upon such planes are horizontal 
lines. 

Any straight line or plane that is perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon is said to bo vertical ; as a cord with a weight 
at its lower end freely suspended, the walls of houses, etc. 
When the sun is right overhead at any place, his rays fall on 
it so as to be at right angles to the plane of the horizon of 
that place, that is, fall vertically. The sun is then said to be 
vertical at that place. 

The part of the sky right above the head of the observer is 
called the ztnitb. There is no difference between saying that 
the sun is in the zenith of a place and saying that the sun is 
vertical at a place. 

The sun’s rays extend 90'’ all round from the place at which 
he is vertical. ^ Within that limit there is light; beyond it, 
darkness. The circle separating light and darkness is a great 
circle, and is ciilled the terminator. 

The sun is never v^’tical at any place north of the parallel 
of latitude 23° 28' N. lie is vertical there about the 21st of 
June; and that ])arallel is called the Tropic of Cancer. It 
is shown by the dotted line 1c o in diagram 2; and may be seen 
also in the frontispiece. ^ 

The sun ii never vertical at any place south of the parallel 
of latitude 23° 28' S. He is vertical there about the 21st of 
December; and that parallel is called the Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn. It shown by the dotted line a h in diagram 2; and 
may be seen also in the frontispiece. 
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The part ot the earth’s :turface which lies between the tropics 
is called the torrid zone. It is about 47® in breadth, and is 
the only part of the earth’s surface where the sun is ever verti¬ 
cal. It is distinguished by excessive heat, from which it takes 
its name of torrid. Within it, the days and nights are nearly 
equal. 

As the terminator lies 90® all round from where the sun is 
vertical, when he is vertical at the Tropic of Cancer, which is 
23® 28' N. of the equator, the terminator will extend 23° 28' 
beyond the north pole, and will fall 23° 28' short of the south 
pole. These are the greatest distances at which the terminator 
ever is from the poles, and the parallels at these distances from 
the poles are called tlie polar circles ; that which is 23° 28' 
from the north pole being called the arctic circle, that whicli 
is 23® 28' from the south polo being called the antarctic circle. 
Z A in diagram 2 is the arctic circle; m n the antarctic circle; 
they are also shown in the frontispiece. 

The parts of the earth’s surface which lie between the tropics 
and polar circles are called temperate zones, north and 
south. The parts within the polar circles, north of the arctic 
and south of the antarctic circles respectively, arc called frigid 
zones, north and south. In the frigid and temperate zones, the 
sun is never vertical. • 

In the frigid zones, the cold is extreme; and at midsummer 
the sun is for several days together above the horizon, as at 
midwinter he is for several days below the horizon. 

In the torrid and temperate zones, the sun.is never a whole 
day of 24 hours above or below the horizon. 

In the temperate zones, the prevailing temperature is neither 
very cold nor very warm; hence the n%me. Each temperate 
zone is about 43® in breadth. 

The earth being a little flattened at the poles, and bulged out 
a little along the equator, the polar diameter is the shortest and 
the cquatoriai»diamcter the longest. The polar diameter, which 
is also the axis of rotation, is about 7899 miles in length; tl»c 
equatorial diameter about 2G miles more, or 7925 miles. Tlio 
mean diameter of the earth is about 7912 miles ; and its 
mean circumference, that is, the length of a meridian circle, is 
24,856 miles. The equator is a little longer, 24,896 miles. 
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Tlio surface of the earth contains ^boiit 197,(/OO,000 square 
miles, of which about one-fourth is land. 

On the artificial globe, a great circle, called the* ecliptic, 
may be seen extending obliquely between the tropics. The true 
meaning of the ecliptic is, a great circle in the heavens, represent¬ 
ing the path which the sun’s centre appears to describe in a 
year. The ecliptic on the artificial globe intersects, and thereby 
indicates, the successive parallels at which the sun is vertical 
during the year; in other words, it represents the yearly course 
of the verticality of the sun. It cresses the equator twice, to 
represent that, on the 20th March and the 23rd September, the 
sun is vertical at the equator. At these two dates, there is 
equal day and night over all the world. The northern limit 
of the ecliptic is the Tropic of Cancer; its southern limit, the 
Tropic of Capricorn.* 

The earth rotates from west to east, that is, each place in 
turning moves from ivest to cast. It is this rotation which 
causes the apparent daily motion of the sun, moon, and stars 
fro7ji east to west, and which gives rise to the alternation of 
day and night. 


EXERCISES. 

Describe the diurnal motion of the earth. What are the poles? Into 
what equal pdl’tions is the globe divided by the equator? What is the 
difference between a meridian and a meridian circle? Why is a meri¬ 
dian so called? What arc parallels of latitude? Can a portion of the 
earth’s surface be correctly represented on a map? How are north, 
south, east, and west distinguished on a map? In what three ways can 
they be ascertained on the earth? Describe the method of ascertaining 
them by means of the sun and a good timepiece ? What are the latitude 
and longitude of a pKace? What is generally the length of a degree of 
latitude? Where does a degree of longitude measure more than a 
degree of latitude? What is meant by the horizon? Wliat is the 
zenith? Into how man^ zones is the earth divided? What are the 
boundaries of the torrid zone? State the polar, equatorial, and mean 
diameters of the earth. What is its mean circumference? How many 
square miles are in its surface? What proportion of its surface is land? 
What is the ecliptic ? What are its northern and southern limits? When 
is the sun said to cross the equator, and what then takci^place? What 
is the cause of the daily apparent motion of the sun, moon, and stars? 


* Further particulars as to vrhy the Tropics arc ‘23’’ ‘28' distant from 
the equator, at^d why the Arctic and Anfarctic Circles are ‘23" 28' dis¬ 
lant from their respective polc.s, are given in the section on Astronomy; 
and as to climate, in the section on Physical Geography. 
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II. Definitions in Natural and Political Geography, 

The surface of the earth presents two grand divisions of 
Land and Water—the former occupying about a fourth, the 
latter about three-fourths of the whole. These divisions, again, 
are subdivided into parts, named as in the engraving on the 
following page, which is a map of the chief features of sea and 
land. The names of these features are defined as under. 

A continent is a great tract of land comprehending several 
countries. 

A country is a smaller portion of land distinguished by a 
particular name, people, or form of government. 

An island is a comparatively small tract of land entirely 
surrounded by water. All land whatsoever is surrounded by 
water, so that continent and island are not mutually exclusive 
terms. Australia may be called either the largest island on 
the globe or the smallest continent. 

A peninsula is land almost surrounded by water. 

A cape is a portion of land stretching into the sea. Wlien 
appearing to terminate in a point, it is often called a point, 
head, or headland : when lofty, it is properly called a pro¬ 
montory. Local names for cape in Scotland are mull and 
the latter being always suffixed. ^ 

An isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two con¬ 
tinents, or uniting a peninsula and a continent. 

A coast is that part of the land which borders on the sea : 
the shore is that part of the coast which is next the sea. 

A hill is a high mass of land; a mountain, a still higher 
mass of land. 

A pass or defile is a narrow .opening between two moun¬ 
tains, or between the spurs of a mountain-range and the sea. 

A table-land, or plateau, is a level, or nearly level, tract 
of land at some height above the sea. 

A plain ^ a level, or nearly level, tract of land at no great 
height above the sea. 

A desert is a tract of dry and barren land; an oasis, a tract 
of fruitful land in a desert. 

A river is a stream of fresh water falling into a sea or 
lake. 
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ENGRAVING SHOWING THE CHIEF FEATURES OP THE EARTH’s SURFACE 

AS DISPLAYED ON MAPS. 
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A valley is a hollow ir(, the land, following the course of tlie 
river which flows along the bottom of it. 

A delta is the name given to the space between the forked 
branches or mouths of a river. The mouth of a river, when 
it enlarges into an arm of the sea, in whicli '^he tide flows and 
ebbs, is called its estuary. 

A basin is the tract of land drained or watered by a river 
and its tributaries. A watershed is the ridge or height which 
divides one basin from another. 

A lake * is a body of water surrounded by land, except at 
the outlet; lakes without outlet arc, of course, wholly sur¬ 
rounded by land. 

An ocean is a very large portion of salt water. 

A sea is a smaller portion of salt water. The Caspian Sea, 
the Dead Sea, and the Sea of Galilee are properly lakes. 

An archipelago is a sea studded with islands. 

A gulf is a portion of water occupying a recess in the 
outline of the land. 

A bay is a portion of water similarly situated, but with a 
wider opening than a gulf. 

A creek is a narrow portion of water running into the land. 

A strait is a narrow passage of water connecting two seas. 
Sound is a Scandinavian word for strait, which occurs in the 
geography of Scotland and Denmark. 

A channel is a passage between two seas, longer and broader 
than a strait. 

Firth, akin to the Norwegian is applied in the geo¬ 

graphy of Scotland to both a channel and a strait. 

Koads is a portion of sea near the land, where ships can 
ride safely at anchor. 

The political divisions of the earth are chiefly empires, king¬ 
doms, and republics. 

An empire, which usually consists of several countries or 
states united^inder one sovereign, has for its head an emperor; 
and a sovereign so called is expected to lead his armies in 
person. 

* The term Uke often appears under the form loch in the geography of 
ficotland, and under the form lough in the geography of Ireland; arms of 
the sea are also called Zor/j and lough in fcj^cotland and Ireland respectively. 
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A kingdom is a country govern#! by a kin^. 

A republic is a country governed by rulers whonj the people 
choose and change at pleasure. 

(General Divisions. 

Tlie great land divisions of the globe are, the continents of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, which make the four 
quarters of the globe, and Oceania. 

Europe and Asia form one great mass of land, to which Africa 
is united by the Isthmus of Suez; these three constitute the 
Eastern or Old World. North and South America, united 
by the Istlimus of Darien, is called the Western or New World. 
Oceania occupies portions of both the eastern and western 
hemispheres. 

The great oceans are, the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific 
Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the Arctic Ocean, and the Antarctic 
Ocean, occupying an area of 147 millions of square miles. 

The land on the earth’s surface, including lakes and inland 
seas, contains about 60 millions of square miles,* and the 
population is in round numbers 1400 millions. 

The chief races and religious of mankind are thus dis- 


tribute!:— 




Caucasian. 

Mongolian. 

Ethiopian. 

Malay. 

....400 millions. | 
•...fi70 ,, 

....200 ,, 

....230 „ 

Hebrew.. 

Christian. 

Mohammedan.... 

Brahman. 

Buddhist. 

Other Pagans— 

.371 

.200 

.250 

.371 

.200 


1400 


1400 

In respect of comj?lexion, the Caucasian race is white, the 
Mongolian brown, the Ethiopian black, the Malay ta^vny. 
The American Indians, who may number about a million, are 


copper-coloured. Of the Christians, about 91 p^illions are of 
the Greek Church, 175 millions are Roman Catholics, and 105 
millions are Protestants. 


* Superficial areas are given in sqnar^ miles, that is, in square spaces 
measuring a l^ile on each side of the square. The areas throughout 
this work are given in British square miles. 
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E^:£BCISES. 

What are the two grand divisions of the surface of the earth ? What 
is a continent, a country, an island, a peninsula, an isthmus, a hill, a 
mountain, a table-land, a plain, a desert, an oasis, a valley, an ocean, a 
sea, a river, a delta, a firth, a basin, a watershed, a lake, a gulf, a bay, a 
creek, a strait, a channel ? Grive six names whiA stand for cape^ two 
of them peculiar to Scotland. Distinguish between coast and shore. 
Mention two kinds of pass. What is an empire, a kingdom, a republic V 
Mention the four quarters of the globe. How are these grouped? 
To which hemisphere does Oceania belong? What are the names of 
the five great oceans ? What is the extent of land and water respec¬ 
tively on the globe? What is the amount of its population? Into 
what races is the population of the globe divided? What complexions 
have the four principal races of men respectively ? What are the chief 
religions of the world ? What are the three great ecclesiastical divisions 
among Christians? 


EUROPE 

Is bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; S. by the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Sea of 
Marmora, the Black Sea, and Caucasus Mountains; E. by the 
Caspian Sea, the Eiver Ural, and the Ural Mountains. 

The superficial area is about 3,800,000 square miles; and the 
population nearly 334 millions. 

Countries. Capitals. 

British Isles.London. 

Sweden and Norway. Stockholm. 

Denmark.Copenhagen. 

Netherlands.Amsterdam. 

Belgium.Brussels. 

France.Baris. 

Spain.Madrid. 

Portugal.Lisbon. 

Switzerland.Bern. 

Italy.Borne. 

The principalities of Liechtenstein on the Upper lihine, and 
Monaco on the extreme south-eastern coast of France; also 
the republics^of Andorra in the Pyrenees, and San Marino 
in the Apennines, are nominally independent, but of no political 
importance. 

Islands. —In the Arctic Ocean, Nova Zembla, Franz Joseph 
Land, Spitzbergen; in the Atlantic Ocean, Iceland, Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Azores; in the Cattegat, Zealand, Funen; 


Countries. Capitals. 

Turkey.Constantinople. 

lloumania.Bucharest. 

Bulgaria.Sophia. 

Servia.Belgrade. 

Montenegro..Cetigno. 

Greece.[Athens. 

Russia..St Petersburg. 

German Empire..Berlin, 
j Austria-llyngary.Vienna. 
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the south of France; Giif of Genoa, in the north-west of 
Italy; Gulf of Taranto, in the south of Italy; Adriatic Sea, 
between Italy and Dalmatia; Archipelago, between Greece 
and Turkey in Asia; Sea of Marmora, between Turkey in 
Europe and Turkey in Asia; Black Sea, between Russia and 
Turkey in Asia; Sea of Azov, in the south of Russia. 

Straits. —^The Sound, between Sweden and Zealand; Great 
Belt, between Zealand and Funen; Little Belt, between Funen 
and Jutland; Strait of Dover, joining the German Ocean and 
the English Channel; Strait of Gibraltar, joining the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean; Strait of Bonifacio, between Corsica 
and Sardinia; Strait of Messina, between Italy and Sicily; 
the Hellespont or Dardanelles, joining the Archipelago and 
the Sea of Marmora; Strait of Constantinople, joining the Sea 
of Marmora and the Black Sea; Strait of Yenikale, joining 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 

Lakes. —Lake Ladoga, and Lake Onega, in Russia; Lake 
Wener, and Lake Wetter, in Sweden; Lake of Geneva, on 
the confines of Switzerland and France; Lake of Constance, 
on tlie confines of Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. 

Rivers. —The Tagus, in Spain and Portugal, falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean; the Ebro, in the north-cast of Spain, falls into 
the Mediterranean Sea; the Rhone, in Switzerland%ind France, 
falls into the Gulf of Lions; the Loire, in the west of France, 
falls into the Bay of Biscay; the Seine, in the north of France, 
falls into the English Channel; the Thames, in the south of 
England, falls into the North Sea; the Rhine, in Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, falls into the North Sea; the 
3'Jbe, in Germany, falls into the North Sea; the Oder and the 
Vistula, in Germany, fall into the Baltic«Sea; the Dnieper, in 
Russia, falls into the Black Sea; the Don, in Russia, falls into 
tlie Sea of Azov; the Volga, in Russia, falls into the Caspian 
Sea; the Danube, in Germany, Austria, and the minor states 
recently forriled out of Turkey, falls into the Black Sea; the 
Po, in the north of Italy, falls into the Adriatic Sea. 

REMARKS. 

Europe extends from 36° O'\o 71'’ 5' N. lat.; and f^pm 9° 30' W. 
to 68° 0' E. long. Its coast lino measures 17,000 miles. Its great¬ 
est length, from the Rock of 1 usbon tp the E- end of the Caucasus 
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Mountains on 'tlie shores of the Caspian Sea, is 3000 miles; and 
its greatest breadth, from Capo Tarifa in Spam to the .North Cape 
ill Norwegian Lapland, is 2400 miles. The North Cape is on the 
island of Mageroe; the most northerly capo of the continent is 
Nordkyn, 4 miles sc^uth of North Capo. 

Cut off the peninsulas of the European continent, and there re¬ 
main two compact masses of land, each with mountains and a river- 
system of its own: one of them, Central Europe, with the lofty 
Alps as its head of drainage; the other, Russia, with the lowly 
Valdai Hills as its head of drainage. The mean height of the Alps 
is about 8000 feet, only a little below the limit of perpetual snow, 
which is 8700 feet on the north side, and from 8500 feet to 10,100 
feet on the south side. The highest summit of the Alps is Mont 
Blanc, 15,732 feet, on the confines of Franco and Italy. From 
them How the Rhine and RhOno, also tributaries to the Po and 
Danube. The Valdai Hills, though forming the watershed between 
the Caspian and Black Seas on the one hand, and the Baltic on the 
other, are only 1200 feet above the ocean-level, and appear as a 
more undulation in the great European plain. 

Although the smallest of what used to be called the four quartem 
of the globe, Europe is the second in population, and by far the 
most important, from the progress of its inhabitants in learning, 
science, and arts. The pre-eminence of Europe is most strongly 
shown by the fact that European races have cither colonized or are 
ruling one-half of Asia, large tracts in Africa, the whole of America, 
and the greater part of Oceania. Excepting a small portion in the 
extreme north, Europe lies 'within the temperate zone ; and in con¬ 
sequence of ♦its highly peninsular outline, which allows the sea 
almost to surround it, and to penetrate far into its interior by deep 
gulfs, the extremes of heat and cold arc more moderate in Europe 
than in any other continent within the same degrees of latitude. 
This elfect is at a maximum in western Europe, because of the warm 
currents of water and air which come from the equatorial Atlantic; 
but the advantages of a mild temperature, which the we.stern parts 
of Europe have over the eastern, belong to the whole of Europe, as 
compared with Asia. The peninsular outline, by facilitating inter¬ 
course between countrj^aud country, has greatly promoted commerce 
and industry. 

The Christian religion prevails in evei^ part of Europe, oven in 
Turkey, where Mohammedanism is the faith of .the ruling race. 
The three principal forms of Christianity are profcssqji respectively 
by the three principal races into which Europeans are divided : the 
Greek form is preferred by the Slavonic races, who inhabit Russia, 
Turkey, and Greece; the Roman Catholic form is preferred by the 
Latin races, who inhabit Italy, Spain and Portugal, France, Belgium, 
and southern.Gormany; and the Proi^stant form is preferred by the 
Ti'utonic races, who inhabit northern Germany, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden and Nor\yay, and Great Britain. Tliis distri- 
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bution of the forms of Christianity according to ra^o is true only 
roughly speij,king; yet it is so far true as to be remarkable, 

EXEBOISES. 

Name the boundaries of Europe. What is its superficial area? What 
countries does it contain? Name two principalities and two republics 
so insignificant as to be generally omitted from the list of European 
countries, and state where they are situated. Name and point out the 
principal islands of Europe. Name and point out its six largest peninsulas. 
Name its capes, and point out their situation. Describe the situation of 
its principal mountains. Name and point out its seas and gulfs. Name 
and point out its straits. Name and point out its principal lakes. Name 
its principal rivers and trace them on tlie map. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Europe situated? 
What are its length and breadth? Peninsulas apart, what two masses of 
land remain? Contrast the Alps and the Valdai Hills. What fact 
shows most strongly the pre-eminence of Europe over the other divisions 
of the globe ? What advantage docs Europe derive from its peninsular 
outline ? Why are the extremes of heat and cold less great in the west 
than in the east of Europe ? Name the three principal forms of Christi¬ 
anity and the three principal races in Europe. What form of Christianity 
is preferred by these races of men respectively ? 


BRITISH ISLES AND EMPIRE. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is the 
political designation of the British Isles. The constitution of 
this kingdom is a limited monarchy, the Sovereign being heredi¬ 
tary, male or female, and of the Protestant refigion. The 
Sovereign is the head of the state and of the Church of England, 
and the fountain of all honours of nobility; has the preroga¬ 
tive of declaring war and making peace, of levying soldiers and 
appointing officers of the army and navy, of summoning and 
dissolving Parliament, of appointing judges and inferior magis¬ 
trates. Parliament consists of the House of Lords, which is 
made up of all the peers of England, alfout 420 in number, of 
sixteen Scotch peers elected for each parliament by the whole 
body of Scotch peers, of twenty-eight Irish peers elected for 
life by the whole body of Irish peers, and of twenty-six prelates 
of the Church of England. The House of Commons consists 
of 652 members elected by counties, towns, and universities. 
All parliamentary measures, before passing into law, must pass 
both Houses, and receive the royal assent. The executive 
government Is vested in the Crown and Cabinet Council, of 
which the Prime Minister is head. « 
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The only Biitish island not repre^nted in the British parlia¬ 
ment is Man. Like the Channel Islands, a dependency of the 
British crown off the coast of Normandy, Man has a parliament 
of its own. The parliament of Man consists of a Council of 
eight, with the Bishop of Sodor and Man as senior; and of the 
House of Keys, numbering twenty-four members. The Channel 
Islands are governed by bodies called “ States,” some members 
of which are nominated by the crown, others are elected by 
the people, and others still act ex oJjUcio. 

The population of the British Isles is a mixture of the 
Celtic and Teutonic races, the former prevailing wherever Celtic 
dialects are still spoken, as in Wales, with its Welsh or Cymric 
dialect; in the Highlands of Scotland, with their Gaelic; in 
the west of Ireland, with its Erse; and in the Isle of Man, with 
its Manx. The Celtic districts are comparatively remote and 
mountainous, and in the main pastoral; and the natives, though 
speaking a Celtic dialect among themselves, understand, with 
exceptions which are daily becoming fewer, English also. 

The union of the three kingdoms and the principality of 
Wales under one crown and one parliament has not resulted 
in complete uniformity. Scotland has preserved its own laws 
and law-courts, and its Presbyterian church establishment; 
Ireland, witlf English law, and law-courts modelled on those of 
England, has no established church, and the great majority of 
its inhabitants are Homan Catholics; in England and W^es, 
Protestant Episcopacy is the established religion, and twenty- 
six of the prelates sit in the House of Lords. Differences of 
national character, too, are still recognised: the Englishman is 
credited with an overbearing manner, but also with straightfor¬ 
wardness and love of^fair play; the Scotsman with caution 
bordering on craft, and dogged perseverance; the Irishniaii 
with an easy-going lightheartedness inimical to steady labour 
and practical aims. 

Great Britain, so called because it is the largest of the British 
Isles, is the largest island in Europe; and the whole group 
enjoys in the highest degree that mild temperature which 
cliaractorizes Europe as compared viith Asia, So gi*eat is the 
effect of the Gulf' Stream, that the lines of equal temperature, 
which in August, when thqy are determined by the position 
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of the snn, lie nearly east knd west, run nearly north and south 
in January, being determined then by the warm currents of 
water and air from the equatorial Atlantic. The pre-eminent 
mildness of the British climate is best shown by the narrow 
limits within which temperature varies thfoughout the year. 
This range of temperature is at Edinburgh 25®, at London 26°, 
at Paris 30°, at St Petersburg 55°. The faults of the British 
climate are variableness of weather from day to day, frequent 
rains from the south-west, and biting winds, especially in spring, 
from the east. Both the moisture and the mildness of the 
British climate are more marked in Ireland than in Great 
Britain, and on the western coasts than on the eastern; hence 
the description of Ireland as the Emerald Isle, a moist climate 
being favourable to grass; also the fact that the dairy counties 
of Great Britain are on the western side, as Wiltshire, Glou¬ 
cestershire, Cheshire, and Ayrshire, whereas the best grain 
counties are on the eastern, as Essex, Norfolk, and the Lothians. 

The food producers of the United Kingdom are quite unable 
to meet the demand of the immense population engaged in mines 
and manufactures, in trade and commerce, in mechanical and 
professional pursuits. So preponderant is the non-agricultural 
population that the exports are chiefly of manufactured articles, 
and the imports of raw produce, conspicuous araohg which are 
the food-supplies. In 1882 the value of these supplies was 
estimated as under:— 

Live Animals. Dead Meat. Grain and Floor. Total. 

£9,214,417. £35,760,286. £63,539,315. £108,514,018. 

This gives £3 per head of the population. 

The enormous resources of the Unitqd. Kingdom appear in 
the amount of its income and expenditure, the particulars of 
which, for the year ending 31st March 1883, arc subjoined:— 

Income. Expenditure. 

(Justoms and Excise... £46,587,000 Charge for Debt.£29,679,098 

Stamps.11,841,000 Army.20,635,951 

Land and House Tax.2,800,000 Navy.10,259,853 

Income Tax.11,900,000 Civil List and Civil) on, qqo 

P. O. and Telegraphs.9,010,000 Charges. f ^9*# 

Miscellaneous.6,355,505 Cost of Collection..a.8,928,226 


£ 88 , 493,505 


£ 88 , 395,127 
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The total debt amounted in the sfme year to X766,376,519. 
The annual charges for debt and for the army and navy together 
are each about £30,000,000; and these two charges make up 
fully two-thirds of the total expenditure. 

A characteristic, distinction of the United Kingdom is its 
supremacy in shipping. Not only is the great bulk of the trade 
between it and other countries carried on in British ships, but 
so also is a large portion of the trade between one foreign 
country and another. To make only one comparison, the 
aggregate tonnage of British steamers is about ten times that 
of French steamers. 

The industry, trade, and commerce of the United Kingdom 
are facilitated by roads, railways, and telegraphs, which pene¬ 
trate to the remotest corners; and by a postal system which 
has been imitated in all other civilized countries, but nowhere 
else developed to the same extent. The number of letters de¬ 
livered by post, per head of the population, is in England 
about 37, in Scotland about 28, and in Ireland about 14; and 
these numbers, if some deduction be made from the English 
quota, because of London being the seat of government for the 
whole United Kingdom, represent pretty fairly the industrial, 
trading, and commercial activity of the three kingdoms respec¬ 
tively. • 

Behind all this prosperity lie crime and pauperism, the 
deposit of passions unrestrained, or of weakness bodily and 
mental; of ignorance, improvidence, and intemperance, or of 
adverse circumstances overpowering individual effort. The 
paupers and poor-rates in the three kingdoms are in round 
numbers as follows:— 


Paupers. 


England and WSKri......803,000 

Scotland.95,000 

Ireland.590,000 


Poor-rates. 

£13,302,000 

845,000 

965,000 


It thus appears that one-third of the paupers in the United 
Kingdom belong to Ireland; which means that, in proportion 
to population, paupers arc about four times more numerous in 
Ireland than in the United Kingdom as a whole. There must 
be paupers and paupers, however ^ for England spends about 
£16 a head* on them, Scotland only ten shillings, and Ireland 
not quite two shillings. Both crime and pauperism are de- 
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creasing under the induendb of the schoolmaster, whose presence 
everywhere is secured by recent Acts of Parliament; also of 
a wide-spread movement in favour of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, and of a thousand agencies having for their 
object to protect the weak, to succour the destitute, to reclaim 
the depraved, to encourage thrift, and to spread the Reeling that 
industry and self-control are the best guarantees of personal 
independence. 

The British Empire comprises places and countries in all 
parts of the world; and although many of them are not colonies 
in the proper and usual sense of that word, it is convenient so 
to designate them all, distinguishing them into three classes 
according to the degree of control exercised over them by the 
Crown. When the Crown both frames the laws and directs 
their administration through officers appointed by itself, the 
colony is called a Crown colony; when the Crown has merely 
a veto on the legislation, yet appoints the public officers, the 
colony is called a colony with representative institutions; when 
‘the Crown, with merely a veto on the legislation, appoints only 
its own representative, the governor, the colony is called a 
colony with responsible government. This threefold distinc¬ 
tion is marked in the following summary of the British Empire. 


In Europe:— 

Kind of Colony. • 

Population. 

Heligoland, .... 

. Crown, . 

2,000 

Gibraltar, .... 

. Crown, . 

18,000 

Malta and Dependcncius, 

. Crown, . 

150,000 

In Asia:— 

Perini, ..... 

. Crown, . 

200 

Aden, ..... 

. Crown, . 

35,165 

India, ..... 

. Crown, . 

190,841,000 

Ceylon, .... 

. Rom^'sentative, 

2,959,000 

. Straits Settlements, 

. Crrnvn, . 

422,500 

liabuan, «... 

Hong-Kong,.... 

. Crown, -. 

6,000 

. Crown, . 

160,500 

In Africa:— 

W. Africa Settlements, . 

. Crown, . , 

76,000 

Gold Coast and Lagos, . 

. Crown, . 

476,000 

Ascension Island,. 

. Crown, . , 

27 

St Helena. 

. Crown, . 

. Resi)onsiblc, . 

6,000 

Cape Colony and Dependowcics, 

1,250,000 

Katal, ..... 

. Re presen tativfc, 

41.3,000 

Mauritins and Dependencies, 

. Crown, , 

877,000 
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In America:— 

i 

1 Rind of Colony. 

Popnlatfon. 

Dominion oPCanada, . 

• 

Responsible, . 

4,365,000 

Newfoundland, 

t 

Resx)onsible, . . 

161,000 

Bermudas, .... 

• 

Representative, 

i4,ooor 

Bahamas, .... 


Representative, 

43,500 

Honduras, . ^ . 


Crown, . 

27,600 

Jamaica and Dependencies, , 


Crown, . 
Representative, 

686,000 

Leeward Islands, . . . 


120,500 

Windward Islands, 


Representative, 

284,000 

Trinidad, .... 


Crown, . 

163,000 

Guiana, .... 

Falkland Islands,. , 


Crown, . 

252,000 


Crown, . • 

1,550 

In Australasia:— 




Fiji and Dependencies, . 


Crown, . 
Responsible, . 

130,000 

New Zealand, 


534,000 

Tasmania, .... 


Responsible, . 

116,000 

Victoria, .... 


Responsible, . 

860,000 

New South Wales, 


Responsible, . 

760,900 

Queensland,.... 


Responsible, . 

214,000 

Western Australia, 


Representative, 

29,000 

South Australia, . 

* 

Re.spoiisible, , 

280,000 

The British Isles, . 

* 

Constitutional ) 
Monarchy, ) 

35,250,000 


To the above summary might be added the island of Cyprus, 
which, though nominally Turkish, is administered by the 
British; the Transvaal, in South Africa, which, though self- 
governing, ^knowledges the suzerainty of the British sove¬ 
reign ; and Zululand, also in South Africa, over wliich, though 
nominally independent, the British really exercise a protec¬ 
torate. 

In both area and population, the British Empire far surpasses 
the renowned empires of antiquity. Of modern empires, the 
only one that competes with it in area is the Russian; and 
the only one that^egmpetes with it, perhaps even surpasses it, 
in population, is tlii^ Chinese. To make British rule bene¬ 
ficent by a wise combination of force and righteousness is the 
grand opportunity set in modern times before British citizens. 

The British possessions in Europe are noticed Jiere:—Heli¬ 
goland is an island off the mouth of the Elbe, which was taken 
from the Danes in 1807, and left in British hands by the Treaty 
of Vienna in 1814. It is a mass of red sandstone, inhabited 
by a few fisj^ermen and pilots, witlf a bank of sand, on which 
is a bathing establishment well frequented by Germans.—Gib- 
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raltai' is a fortress on Sii-anish ground, at the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. It was taken in 1704, during the war of the 
Spanish succession, and left in British hands by the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. Gibraltar Hock is a limestone promontory, 
containing a number of stalactitic caverns. Galleries, miles in 
length, and of sufficient breadth for carriages, have been exca¬ 
vated within the rock, with portholes every twelve yards for 
defence. A low sandy isthmus connects the Rock with the 
mainland, and on tlie west side of tlie isthmus stands the town, 
which is a free port.—Malta, an island in the Mediterranean, 
was taken in 1800, and left in British hands by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1814, The capital, Valetta, a city of 90,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, with excellent docks, is strongly fortified. The religion 
of the island is Roman Catholic, and Italian is the language of 
the educated; the native dialect is more Arabic than Italian. 

EXERCISES. 

What is the form of the British constitution? What prerogatives 
belong to the Sovereign ? Who are members of the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament respectively? What difference is there in the tenure by which 
Scotch and Irish peers respectively hold their seats in the House of 
Lords ? Why have the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands no repre¬ 
sentation in the British Parliament? What races are mingled in the 
British population ? What three Celtic dialects are still spoken in what 
three parts of the United Kingdom? How do the tliree kingdoms differ 
in respect of religion established by law ? What pecuMar institutions 
has Scotland preserved? What qualities are supposed to distinguish 
the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the Irishman respectively? 

Why is Great Britain so called? Account for the mildness of the 
British climate. Why do the lines of equal temperature in Great 
Britain change from nearly east and west in Augu.st to nearly north and 
south in January? Compare the range of temperature throughout the 
year at Edinburgh, London, Paris, and St Petersburg. Name three 
faults in the British climate. Name the dairy counties and the best 
grain counties in Great Britain. Why are the latter on the east coast 
and the former on the west coast? 

How much per head of the British population is annually paid to 
foreigners for food? State in millions sterling the annual revenue of 
the British government, and the cost of-collecting it. State in millions 
sterling the amount of the national debt, and the annual charge for the 
same. 

Compare British and French steamers in respect of aggregate ton¬ 
nage. How many letters per head of the population are annually delivered 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland reflectively? How many paupers 
are there in the United Kingdom ? Calculate the number of paupers 
in every hundred of the popula'ciou. Show from statistics that the desig¬ 
nation pauper cannot have the same meaning throughhut the United 
Ivingdom. By what means are crime and pauperism being decreased? 
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Name and define the three kinds of dSlony in the British empire. 
What two empires compete with it, the one in area, the other in popu¬ 
lation? Name the British possessions in Europe, Asia, Africai America, 
ami Australasia respectively. Which two European islands came finally 
into British possession in 1814? Describe Heligoland and Gibraltar 
Rock. How is the town of Gibraltar situated? What about the capital, 
the language, and the r'fcligion of Malta? 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

BauNDED N. by Scotland; W. by the Irish Sea and St 
Crcorge’s Channel; S. by the English Channel; E, by the 
German Ocean or North Sea. 

Extent and Population. —The Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands included, the area is 58,631 square miles, and the 
population (1881), 26,354,000. 

England is divided into forty counties ;— 


Counties. Chief Towns. 

Northumberland.Newcastle, Alnwick, Berwick, Morpeth, Tynemouth, 

North Shields. 

Cumberland.Carlisle, Maryport, Whitehaven, Penrith, Working- 

ton, Keswick. 

Durham.Durham, Sunderland, Stockton, South Shields, 

Gateshead, Darlington, Hartlepool. 

Westmorland.Appleby, Kendal, Ambleside. 

Lancashire.Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester and Salford; 


g Preston, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Oldham, 
Warrington, Rochdale, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bury, 
Burnley, Accrington, Morecambe, Fleetwood, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

York.York, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Halifax, Scarborough, 

Bradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Dewsbury, 
Doncaster, Harrogate, "Whitby, Middlesbro’. 

Lincoln,.Lincoln, Great Grimsby, Boston, Stamford, Gains¬ 

borough. 

Nottingham, or 

Notts.Ns,>tingham, Newark, Mansfield. 

Derby....Derby, Matlock, Buxton, Chesterfield. 

Cheshire.Chester, Birkenhead, Northwich, Macclesfield, 

Stockport, Congleton. 

Shropshire, or Salop.Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Ludlow, Wellington. 

Stafford.Stafford, Burtoh, Lichfield, Wolverhampton, New¬ 

castle-under-Lyme, Tam worth, Durslem, Stoke- 
upon-Treut, Hanley, Bilston, Walsall, Wedues- 
bury. 

Leicester..Leicester, Loughborough, Bosworth. 

Rutland.Oakham, Uppingham, j 

Northampton....^....Northampton, Weedon, Naseby, Daventry, Peter¬ 
borough, , 


C 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 

Hedford.Bedford, Luton, Lcighton-Buzzard, Dunstable, 

. Woburn. 

ITuntingdon.Huntingdon, St Ncots, St Ives, Stilton. 

Cambridge.Cambridge, Ely, Wisbcach. 

Norfolk.Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn Kegis. 

Suffolk.;.Ipswich, Bury St Edmunds,*Newmarkct, Sudbury, 

Woodbridge, Lowestoft, 

Essex.Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich. 

Hertford, or Herts..Hertford, St Albans, Ware. 

Middlesex. London, Wc.stminster, Chelsea, Brentford, Hampton 

Court, Uxbridge, Harrow. 

Buckingham, or 

Bucks.Buckingham, Aylesbury, Great Marlow, High 

Wycombe, Eton, Qlney. 

Oxford.Oxford, Banbury, Henley, Witney. 

Warwick.Wai*wick, Birmingham, Coventry, Leamington, 

Stratford-on-Avon, Kugby. 

Worcester.Worcester, Kidderminster, Dudley, Stourbridge, 

Malvern, Droitwich. 

Hereford.Hereford, Leominster, Ledbury. 

Monmouth.Monmouth, Chepstow, Newport, Pontypool. 

Gloucester.Gloucester, Bristol, Cheltenham, Tewkesbury, 

Stroud, Cirencester. 

Wiltshire.Salisbury, Devizes, Trowbridge, Bradford, Chippen¬ 

ham, Alarlborougb. 

Berkshire.Heading, Windsor, Abingdon. 

Surrey.Guildford, Croydon, Kingston, Southwark, Lambeth, 

Farnham, liiclimond. 

Kent.Maidstone, Canterbury, Koebester, Gravc.scnd, 

Queenborough, Greenwich, Woolwich, Deptford, 
Chatham, Margate, Eamsgate, Deal, Dover, 
Folkestone, Tunbridge. 

Sussex.Lewes, Newliaven, Chichester, Brighton, Hastiiig.s. 

Hampshire,orliants.Winchester, Southanniton, Portsmouth, Gosport, 

Lymington, Bournemouth, Newport, Hyde, Cowes, 
Ventnor. 

Dorset.Dorchester, Weymouth, Poole, Lyme Kegis. 

Somerset.Bath, Wells, Taunton, Bridgwater, Fromc. 

Devon. Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Barn.staplc, Tavi¬ 

stock, Tiverton, Dartmoulte, Brixham, Torquay. 

Cornwall....Bodmin, Truro, Launceston, Falmouth, St Ives, 

Penzance, Redruth. 

Waleh i.s divided intji twelve counties:— 

Flint.Mold, Flint, Holywell, St Asaph. ” 

Denbigh.Denbigh, Wrexham, Llangollen, Ruthin. 

Caniarvon.(‘arnarvon, Bangrn*, Conway. 

Anglesea.Beaumari.s, Holyhead, Amlwch. 

Merioneth.Dolgclly,' Bala. 

Montgomery.Montgomery, Welshpool, Newton, Llanidloes. 

Padnor.Prestcign, New Radnor, Knighton. 
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Counties. Ch^f Towns. 

Brecknock.......Brecknock or Brecon, Builth, Hay. 

Cardigan...Cardigan, Aberystwyth. 

Pembroke.Pembroae, Haverfordwest, Tenby, St Davids. 

Carmarthen.Carmarthen, Llanelly, Kidwelly. 

Glamorgan.Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil, Swansea, Llandaff. 

«. 

Islands. —Man, in which are the towns of Douglas, llamsey, 


Peel, and Castletown; Anglesea, a county of Wales; Scilly 
Isles, the largest of whicli is St Mary’s; the Isle of Wight, 
in which are Newport, Cowes, and Ryde ; the Channel Islands, 
namely, Jersey, chief town St Helier, Guernsey, chief town 
St Pierre, Alderney, and Sark; Sheppey and Thanet, in Kent; 
Coquet and Holy Island, off the Northumberland coast. 

Bays and Straits. —Bridlington Bay, Humber Mouth, the 
Wash, Yarmouth Roads, the Downs, Strait of Dover, Solent, 
Spithead, Torbay, Mounts Bay, Bristol Channel, Swansea Bay, 
Cannarthen Bay, Milford Haven, St Bride’s Bay, Cardigan Bay, 
Carnarvon Bay, Menai Strait, Morccambe Bay, Solway Firth. 

Sandbanks. —Dogger Bank, in the German Ocean, between 
the Yorkshire coast and Jutland ; Goodwin Sand, east of Kent. 

Capes. —Flamborough Head, Spurn Head, North Foreland, 
South Foreland, Dungeness, Beachy Head, Needles, St Alban’s 
Head, Portland Point, Start Point, Lizard Point, Land’s End, 
Hartland Point, Worms Head, St Goven’s Head, St David’s 
Head, Strumble Head, Great Ormes Head, St Bees Head. 

Mountains. —Cheviot Hills, Skiddaw, Helvellyn, Scafell, 
Coniston Old Man, Whernside, Ingleborough, Pennygant, the 
Peak, the Wrekin, Snowdon, Arran-Fowddy, Cader-Idris, 
Plinlimmon, Brecknock Beacon. 

Lakes. —Derwentwater or Keswick Lake, IJllswater, Win¬ 
dermere, Bala. 

Bivers. —^Tyne, Wear, Tees, Eden, Yorkshire Ouse, Humber, 
Mersey, Dee, Wye, Severn, Trent, Withain, Great Ouse, 
Thames, Medway, Itchen, Test, Avon, Exe, Lower Avon. 

England, including Wales, 68' to 66® 46' N. 

lat., and from 6® 40^ W. to 1® 46' E. long. Its length, from 
Berwick-on-Tweed to the Isle of Wight, is 360 miles, and its 
breadth, from the North Foreland fo Land’s End, is 800 miles. The 
Cheviot Hills form the principal part of its boundary with Scotland. 
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The general outline of England and Wales is that of a nearly 
isosceles triangle, Land’s End and the S. Foreland marking tho 
extremities of the base, and Bervvick-on-Tweod tho apex. Along 
the coast, high grounds generally front the sea, with frequent cliffs, 
as of chalk at Dover, of sandstone at. St Bees: only on the east 
coast, round the Wash and on both sides of the Thames estuary, 
and again on tho south coast, in Sussex and Hants, docs flatness 
prevail. Except in tho north and west, England is for tho most 
part a level country, so cultivated as to be highly productive. 
Fertile plains occupy the eastern counties, and undulating, well- 
grassed lands those of the centre and south-east; wliile all the 
rest, forming what may be called tho north-western moiety, is more 
or less mountainous. Wales is mountainous throughout. 

The Pennine ran^e, starting as an offset from the Cheviots, nins 
southwards through Westmorland and between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, subsiding in the moorland district of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire. Except where it rises into tho Peak of Perbyshiro, 
the Pennine range is tame. The Cumbrian range, with Scafell and 
Skiddaw in Cumberland, Helvellyn in Westmorland, and Coniston 
Old Man in Lancashire, contain the grandest mountain and lake 
scenery in England proper. Minor ranges arc the Malvern Hills 
between tho counties of Hereford and Worcester, tho Cotswold Hills 
in Gloucestershire, and the Mendip Hills in Somersetshire, with 
continuations to Land’s End, which include the desolate Forest of 
Dartmoor. But all these are surpassed by the Cambrian range, 
which covers the greater part of Wales, and contains the highest 
summit in South Britain, Snowdon, 3571 feet, Carnarvonshire, as 
Scafell, 3229 feet, is the highest summit in England proper. 

The princii)al outlets of drainage are the Humber, the Wash, and 
the estuaries of the Thames, Severn, and Mersey ; on all of wliich, 
excepting tho Wash, seats of commerce exist. Tho Wash is too 
shallow for navigation. Inland from it are the marsh-lands called 
fens; and on its Lincolnshire coast is a district called Holland, 
embanked towards the sea and drained by windmill x^umps, as is 
the custom in the Netherlands. The only other extensive marsh¬ 
land in England is Romney Marsh, Kent, in which terminates tho 
valley lying between tho North and South Downs, known as the 
Wealds of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. • 

The rivers of England and Wales are of little use for navigation 
above their estuanes, but tho principal ones, viz,, tho Thames, 
Severn, Mersey, Trent, and Humber, aro connected with one another 
by canals. 

The more or'' less mountainous ^rtion of England and Wales, 
lying north-west of a straight line drawn from Flamborough Head, 
Yorkshire, to Portland Point, Dorsetshire, is rich in minerals. 
Quicksilver is the only one of value not found. In many places, 
coal and iron occur together, or^not far from each other*} and it is 
this happy coincidence that has enabled England to take tho lead 
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of all nations in manufactures and coiRmerco. Every coal-field is 
a scat of industry. The Newcastle coal-field manufactures iron 
machinery, glass, and chemicals; the Lancashire an4 Yorkshire 
coal-field has Manchester and Leeds for its two poles, the former 
the centre of the cotton manufacture, the latter of the woollen; tho 
Staffordshire coal-fiaid supports the potteries, and the metallic 
manufactures of Birmingham, Dudley, and Wolverhampton. Tho 
coal-fields of S. Wales and of Cumberland feed the smelting-fumaccs 
of their respective districts. Cornwall is rich in copper and tin; 
but, not liaving coal, it exports the ores to the S. Wales coal-field 
to be smelted. Minor seats of industry exist apart from coal-fields, 
or not so closely connected with them. The manufacture of salt, 
both for home consumption and for exportation, is most active in 
Cheshire, where there is a richly saliferous district 30 miles long by 
about 12 miles broad. Worsted stuffs are manufactured in Norfolk; 
woollen hosiery in Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire ; blankets 
and flannels in several Welsh counties ; caqjcts are named after 
Kidderminster, Wilton, and Axminster ; and W'est of England 
broadcloth is so called from tho small factories in Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire. Silk is the only textile fabric in tho manufacture 
of which England does not excel; yet tho silk factories of Spital- 
fields, London, are in some repute. 

England is by far tho largest, most populous, and wealthiest of 
the three kingdoms. It is naturally superior to Scotland and 
Ireland in respect of soil, climate, and mineral wealth; and it has 
enjoyed for a longer period than cither of these countries that per¬ 
fect security for life and property which enables capital to accumu¬ 
late and iiiiJustry to flourish. The connexion between the present 
and the past h^is been bettor preserved in England than in either 
Scotland or Ireland. Tlio cathedrals of England have been main¬ 
tained, thanks to unbroken ecclesiastical tradition; and the two 
archbishops, styled respectively Primate of all England, with Can¬ 
terbury for his see, and Primate of England, with York for his see, 
still take rank next to tlic royal family. The castles of England 
have expanded into lordly mansions, and the influence of tho aris¬ 
tocracy is great. Democracy, nevertheless, is supposed to bo ad¬ 
vancing. Tho Established Church contains tlireo schools, or 
churches, known respectively as Low Church, High Church, Broad 
Church. English Nonconformity is represented chiefly by Metho¬ 
dists, Congrcgationalists, Baptists, ami Roman Catholics. One 
great charm belonging to Knglaml as an old country with a great past 
IS, that almost every parish contains, if not some ^ell-ascertaiiied 
historical site, at least the birth-place or the grave of some genius 
ill letters or philosophy, in science or art, in religion or philanthropy, 

EXEBOISfiS. 

What ara tho boundaries of Englatifl and Wales ? What is the super¬ 
ficial area? Name the counties in England. Name the counties in 
Wales. What are the principal towns of Northumberland ? Of Cumber- 
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land? Of Durham? &e. Where are North Shields, WorkingtoDt Yar¬ 
mouth, Chepstow, Shrewsbury, Brentford, Blackburn, Stockport, Liver- 

J »ool, Stockton, Brighton, Bridgnorth, Whitehaven, Chichester, Chelins- 
ord, Eton,‘Bristol, Buxton, Boston, Leeds, Manchester, Harwich, Laun¬ 
ceston, Morpeth, Portsmouth, South Shields, Hastings, Chatham, Ply¬ 
mouth, Dover? &c. 

What are the principal towns in Flintshire? ' In Denbighshire? In 
Carnarvonshire? &c. 

Where is Welsh^ol, Bala, Builth, Holywell, Presteign, Hay, Wrex¬ 
ham, St Davids, Bangor, Kidwelly, St Asaph, Haverfordwest, Llan- 
daff, Aberystwyth, Dolgelly, Swansea? &c. 

What are the principal islands ? What are the towns of Man ? Where 
is St Pierre? Where is Cowes? Where is St Holier? Where is 
Newport ? Point out the islands on the map. Name the bays, and their 
situation. Point them out on the map. Name the sandbank, and their 
situation. Name the capes. Point them out. What are the principal 
mountains, and where are they situated? What are tho principal lakes ? 
What arc the principal rivers? Where is Milford Haven? Where is 
Flamborougli Head ? What is the course of the Tyne ? Of the Thames ? 
Of the Oreat Ouse? Of the Medway? Of the Severn? Of the 
Trent? Where is Plinlimmon, Start Point, Spurn Head, St Goven’s 
Head, I^and’s End, Whemside, Cader-Idris, Arran-Fowddy, Portland 
Point? &c. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is England situated? 
What are its length and breadth? What points or places are at tho 
comers of the triangle which represents its general outline? Name the 
only places where the coast is to a great extent 6at. Where are the 
mountainous districts ? Describe the Pennine range. Name four heights 
in the Cumbrian range, and mention in what counties they respectively 
are. Where are the Malvern, Cotswold, and Mendip hills respectively? 
Name the highest mountain in England, and the higla^t in South 
Britain? 

Name the five principal outlets of drainage. Which one of them has 
no seat of commerce, and why V In what two districts does marsh-land 
prevail? What and where are the Wealds? Name five navigable 
rivers connected by canals. 

What is the material basis of England’s industrial prosperity? Draw 
aline north-west of which lie all the mining districts. Name the only 
valuable mineral not found in England. Name the five principal coal¬ 
fields. Wliat towns aro the centres of the cotton and woollen manu¬ 
factures respectively ? What industry is characteristic of Staffordshire ? 
Name three seats of metallic manufactures in the Staffordshire coal¬ 
field. Why does Cornwall send its copper and tin to South Wales? 
What are the limits of the saliferous district in Cheshire? What 
counties are famous for worsted stuffs and woollen hosiery respectively ? 
Name three places famous for carpets. What two counties in the West 
of England manhfacture broadcloth? What textile fabric is manufac¬ 
tured at Spitalfields, London? 

In what three respects is England naturally superior to the rest of tho 
United Kingdom? Historically, what advantage has England had? 
By what styles are the two archbiahons in the Church of England dis¬ 
tinguished r Name the four principal nonconforming denonflnations. 
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’ DESOKIPTIVE TABLE. 

[In this and ths following Tables we have endeavoured to |^ve the most 
approved pronunciation of the names of places^ etc., by marking'tho accented 
syllable, and, in words where the pronunciation differs materially from the 
orthography, by adapting the spelling, in italics, as nearly as possible to the 
sound. In many cases th^signification of the names is given within parentheses.] 

Abera^von (mouth of the Avon), a sesses rich mines of copper and lead, and 
town of Glamorganshire, on the Avon is noted as an ancient seat of the Druids, 
or Afon, near its mouth in Swansea ! Pop. 61,416.-63,18 N. 4, 20 W. 

Bay. Pop. (1881)4869. i Ap'pleby(the town of apple trees), 

Abergavenny, ab^r-gaWns, an the county town of Westmorland, on 
ancient town in Monmouthshire, at the the Eden; it is situated in two parishes, 
junction of the Gavenny with the Usk, Pop. 2699 p. 

hence its name. Fop. 6941. Ar'ran - Fowddy, vou'the, a moun- 

Aberyatwyth, ab-er~ist'Hh, a seaport tain in Merionethshire, 2965 feet high, 
in Cardiganshire, at the mouth of the Ar'tindel, a town in Sussex, on the 
Ystwytb, hence its name. Pop. 7068. Arun. Pop. 2748. 

AbTngdon, a town in Berkshire, on ABhT>urton, a town in Devonshire, 
the Thames, Pop, 6684. Pop. 2691 p. 

Ae'erington, a town of Lancashire, ABliT)y-de-la>Zotioh, toosh, a town 
the centre of the cotton - printing in Leicester, near the confines of Der- 
husiness. Pop. 31,436. byshire. Pop. 7465. 

Al''demey, an island in the English Ash‘'ton>under-Lyiie, a manufac- 
Clianucl, famous for a breed of small turiug town in Lancashire. Pop. 37,040. 
cows. Pop. 2048.1—49° 41' N. lat., 2° 16' Ath'dlney, once an island, now a 
W. long. marshy tract in Somersetshire, between 

Al'dershot, a military town and the rivers Tone and Parret, famous as 
camp in Hampshire. Pop. 20,140 p.* the refuge of King Alfred the Great in 
Alnwlok, em'nik (the town on the 878. 

Ain), a town of Northumberland, near A'von (a river), a river which rises on 
wliich is Alnwick Castle, the magni* the borders of Gloucestershire, flows 
ficent seat of the Duke of Northumber- through Wiltshire, and, passing Bath 
land. Here Malcolm Canmore, King and Bristol, falls into the Severn 8 
of the Scot8,*wa8 killed in 1093; and miles below the latter city;—a river 
here bis great-grandson, William the which rises in the north-west of North- 
Lion, King of the Scots, was taken amptonshire, and, flowing through War- 
captive in 1174. Pop. 6693. wickshire and Worcestershire, joins the 

Am'bieslde (the slope of the giant Severn at Tewkesbury;—a river in 
heroes’ dwelling), a town of Westmnr- Hants, which flows into the English 
land, near Lake Windermere. Pop. Channel;—a river in N. Wales, whicii 
1989. falls into Cardigan Bay;—another in 

AmoBbuxy, aim^her-4, a town in 8. Wales, which flows into Swansea 
Wilts, on the Avon, the birthplace of Bay. 

Addison. Pop. 1127 p. Aylesbury, ails'ber-s, the county 

Amlwch, am^look, a seaport in town of Buckinghamshire, famous for 
Aiiglesea, with a good Larboiir, whicii ducks. Pop. 28,907. 
has been excavated from the slate rock. Ba'la (the head of a river flowing 
Pop. 2664.-63, 2ii N. 4,20 W. Into a lake), a town in Merionethshire, 

An'dover (the ferry of tlie river An- situated at the extremity of Bala Lake, 
ton), A town in Hampshire, on the Pop. 1653. 

Anton. Pop. 6663. Ban'bnry,t a town in Oxfordahiie,on 

Angleaea, ang'gl-se (the island of the the Cherwcll. Popw 12,072. 

Angles or English), an island and Ban'gor (high choir), a city and 
county of Wales, joined to the mainland bishop’s see in Carnarvon, near the N. 
by the Meiiai Suspension Bridge and entranceofthoMenai Strait. Pop. 9026. 
tiie Britannia Tubular Bridge. It pos- Barns'ley, a manufacturing town in 

* The letter p. annexed to the numbPr indicates that the population given 
is that of the parish in which tlie town is situated, 
t Bury Is pronounced as if written herrg. 
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the W. R.of Yorkshire, AVIth ox^insive 
iron-foundrios. Pop. 29,790. 

Bam'Btaple (staple denotes a place 
where merchants were wont to store 
their goods), a town in Devonshire, on 
the Taw. Pop. 12,282. 

Bar'row-in-Fur'uess, a seaport and 
manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
noted for its rapid growth, and for its 
Iron-works and extensive docks. Pop. 
47,100.-64, 6 N. 3,12 W. 

Bath, the AqucB Solia (waters of the 
sun) of the Romans, a beautiful city, the 
capital of Somersetshire. Pop. 61,790. 

Bat'ley, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, 2 miles N. of Dewsbury. 
Pop. 27,605. 

Beaoh'y Head, promontory on 
the coast of Sussex,—the highest land 
on the S. coast of Britain. Height 676 
feet.-60,44N.0,14 B. 

Beanmarla, bo-ma'ris, a seaport, 
the county town of Anglesca, situated 
on thcMenai Strait. Pop, 2239.—63, 
17 N. 4, 6 W. 

Bed'ford (fortress at the ford), the 
county town of Bedfordshire, on the 
Ouse. At Elstow, near this, .John Bun- 
yan was bom in 1628, and while a 

E risoner in Bedford jail he composed 
is famous work " The Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress.” Pop. 19,633. 

BedTord Xievel, a flat district on 
the £. coast, comprising the greater 
part of the marshy district called the 
Fens, the Isle of Ely in Cambridgeshire, 
and a portion of the N, of that county; 
also a part of the counties of Suffolk, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, Northampton, 
and Lincoln. It is 60 miles in length, 
and 40 in breadth. In the 13th century 
the land here was Inundated by the 
^ea, and became a pestilential swamp. 
After many unsuccessful attempts to 
drain it, the matter was taken up by 
a company of adventurers in 16^, of 
which the Bari of Bedford was the 
leader; hence the name which the re¬ 
claimed district has obtained. 

Bedfordshire,* an inland county, 
bordered on the N. by the counties of 
Northampton and Huntingdon; on the 
E. by Cambridge and Hertford: on the 8. 
by Hertford; and on the W.by Bucking¬ 
ham. Area 462 sq.n}.; pop. 149,473. The 
face of the country is pleasingly diver- 
Bifledwlth gcntloaltematlonsof hill and 
dale. In tlio 8. is a ridge of chalk hills, 
sparsely covered with soli; the N. and 
N.E.is well cultivated; and rich grazing , 
land extends from the middle to the i 
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S.E. comer of the county. The princi¬ 
pal rivers are the Ouse, Ivel, and Lea. 
Almost the only manufactures carried 
on are straw-plaiting (for which Dun¬ 
stable and Luton are famous), and 
thread-lace making, in both of which 
a large proportion of the female popu¬ 
lation is eugsfjed. 

BePper, a town In Derbyshire, on 
the Derwent, noted for its cotton- 
mills. Pop. 9875. 

Berks or Berk'shlre, a picturesque 
inland county lying in tho valley of 
the Thames. It Is hounded on the N. 
by the shires of Buckingham and Ox¬ 
ford ; on the W. by Wiltshire; on the 
3. by Hampshire; and on the E. by 
Surrey. Area 706 sq.m.; pop. 218,863. 
—The surface is undulating, rising in 
some places into hills. The S.E. and 
E. parts are occupied by Windsor Forest 
unaPark. On the hills to the N.of Lam- 
bourn, In the W., is the famous White 
Horse Hill, remarkable for having the 
figure of a horse, 374 feet in length, cut 
out in the turf of the chalk downs; and 
near it is the ancient burgh of Wantage, 
the birthplace of Alfred the Great. 
Berks is watered by the Thames, Ken- 
net, Loddon, Ock, etc. 

Berwick, beFrik, a fortified town 
near the mouth of the Tweed. Though 
assigned to Northumberland, it enjoys 
the privileges of a county by Itself. 
In the wars between England and 
Scotland, its importance, as a key to 
both kingdoms, rendered this town and 
its neighbourhood tho scene of frequent 
contest and bloodshed. Pop. 13,908.— 
66,46 N.2,0W. 

Bev^erley, a handsome town in the 
E. R. of Yorkshire, near the Hull. 
Pop. 11,426. 

Bewd'ley (fine place), originally 
Heaulim, a town in Worcestershire, on 
tho Severn. Pop. 8088. 

BiPston, a town in StafiTordshire, In 
the vicinity of great coal and iron mines. 
Pop. 22,730. 

Bingley, a town in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, on tho Ai«ip. Pop. 94(>5. 

Birkenhead (the head of the birch 
trce.s), an important seaport of Cheshire, 
on the Mersey, opposite Liverpool, with 
which it is to be connected by a railway 
tunnel under tlie river. Pop. 84,000.— 
63, 24 N. 3, 2 W. 

Bir'mlngham, a flourishing town 
in Warwickshire, celebrated for its 
immense hardware manufactures. Fop. 
408,004.-62, 28 N. 1,63 W.* 


* Shire, when Joined to the name, is pronounced short, as If written shir. 
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Bishop-Auckland, a town in the 
county of UuL'liaiif. Pop. 10,097. 

Blaok'bum, an important manufac¬ 
turing town in Lancashire. James liar- 
greaves, the inventor of the spinning- 
jonpy, was a native of this place. Fop. 
104,014. 

Blaok'pool, a townifn Lancashire, 
ranch resorted to for sea^-hathing. Pop. 
14,229. 

Bod'min, the county town of Corn¬ 
wall, with a manufacture of serges. 
l*op. 6061. 

Bol'ton <from Anglo • Saxon bolt, 
a dwelling, and ton, an enclosure), a 
large manufacturing town in Lanca¬ 
shire. Fop. 105,413. 

BoB^ton, a seaport in Lincolnshire, 
situated on both sides of the Witham, 
a place of considerable trade. Pop. 
14,941.-62,69 N. 0, 2 W. 

Boa^worth, Market, a town in 
Leicestershire, near which, in 1485, was 
fought a memorable battle between 
Uichard III. and the Earl of Itichmond, 
afterwards Henry VII., in which Kich- 
ard fell, thus ending the wars of the 
Roses. Pop. 949. 

Boome'mouth (the mouth of the 
stream), a fashionable watering-place 
on Poole Bay, Hampshire. Owing to 
its sheltered position, it is also a health¬ 
ful retreat for invalids. Pop. 16,859. 

Brad'ford (broad ford), a town in 
the W. R. of Yorkshire, on the Aire, 
the chief seat of the stuff and woollen- 
yarn manufaftures in England. Pop. 
183,032. 

Bradford-on-Avon, or Great Brad¬ 
ford, a town in Wiltshire, celebrated for 
its woollen-cloth manufactures. P.4922. 

Breok''i3iook Beacon, a mountain 
in Brccknockshii'e, 2910 feet high. 

Brook'nook or Brec'cn, the county 
town of Brecknockshire, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Usk and llonddu. Pop. 
6247. 

Breok'nookeblre, an inland county, 
encompassed by Radnor, Hereford, 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, 
and Cardigan. Area 719 sq. m.; pop. 
67,746. The surface is mountainous, 
the h^hest summits being the Breck¬ 
nock Beacon, 2862 feet, and Cradle 
Mountain, 2660 feot above the sea. 
The county is watered by the rivers 
W}/e and Uek, end a ntifn'ber of minor 
streams, including the Irvon, Taw, and 
Ttiff. Idynsa/eddar or Brecknock Mere, 
one of the largest lakes in South Wales, 
is situated near Brecknock. The people 
are engaged chiefly in agrioultuml 
pursuits. The manufactures of the 


coiuigy are imiinporJant, and almost 
confined to coarse woollens and woollen 
hosiery. The minerals found embrace 
iron, copper, lead, coal, and limestone. 
There are extensive iron-works in the 
S. part. 

Brent'fordCford of the river Brent), 
a town in Middlesex, on the Brent, a 
tributary of the Thames, divided into 
Old and New Brentford. Pop. 11,810. 

Brent'wood, a market town in Es¬ 
sex, 17 miles E.N.E. of London. P.4653. 

Bridg'north, a town in Shropshire, 
intersected by the Severn. Pop. 6885. 

Bridgewater, a town in Somerset¬ 
shire, on the Parret. At Sedgemoor, in 
its neighbourhood, the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth was defeated by the forces of 
King James II. in 1685. Pop. 12,007. 

Brideiington, a town in the £. R. of 
Yorkshire, situated on the bay of the 
same name, having Flamborough Head 
to the N.E. Pop. 6642. 

Brid^port, a seaport in Dorsetshire, 
on the English Channel. Pop. 6795.— 
60, 44 N. 2, 46 W. 

Brighton, bri'ton, a fashionable 
watering-place in Sussex. Pop. 107,546. 
—60, 60 N. 0, 9 W. 

Bxi8''tol, a seaport in Gloucester¬ 
shire, formerly second only to London, 
tliougir now surpassed by Liverpool, is 
situated on the Lower Avon, near the 
head of the channel which bcai's its 
name. Its mineral waters are much 
esteemed. P.206,874.—61,27 N.2,36 W. 

Bris^'tol Channel, an estuary 
stretching between the coast of Wales 
and the counties of Somerset and Devon. 

Brixham, liowex (bridge town), 
a seaport town of Devonshire, where 
William III. landed in 1688. P. 6366. 

Bromwich, West, brom'itch, a town 
in Staffordshire, with coni and iron 
mines in the vicinity. Pop. 66,296. 

Bnok^’lngham (a town among 
beeches), a town of Bucks, on the Great 
Ouse. Pop. 3586. 

Buok^lnghamshire, a midland 
county bounded on the N. by North¬ 
ampton ; E. by Bedford, Hertford, and 
Middlesex; S. by Berks and a small 
part of Surrey; and W. by Oxford. 
Aren 729 sq. m.; pop. 176,323. TheS. 
part of tiie county iB occupied by the 
Chiltem I/ills, and tlie centre by the 
vale of Aylesbury, which is celebrated 
for its fertility. The sheep bred in this 
valley are noted for the weight and 
fineness of their fleeces. The chief 
nvors are tlie Thames, Ouse, Colne, and 
Thames Buckinghamshire, being 
; nently an agricultural oounty, ha 
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manufaetnres. There are sometiarge 
paper-mills and a fear silk-mills on the 
streams, and lace and straw-piaiting 
afford employment to women and girls 
in the small towns and villages. 

Bun''gay, a town in Suffolk, on the 
Waveney, with a considerable trade. 
Pop. 8679. 

Btum'leyt a town in Lancashire, with 
manufactures of woollen and cotton. 
Pop. 68,761. 

Bura'lem, a town in Staffordshire, 
a principal seat of the potteries. Pop. 
26,622. 

BiLt'ton, an ancient town in Stafford¬ 
shire, on the Trent, over which is a 
bridge of 87 arches; it is famous for its 
ale. Pop. 39,288. 

Btiry, bet^t (the town), a manufac- 
tnring town in Lancashire, on the 
Irwell. Pop. 62,213. 

Bury St Bdxaands (so called from 
King Edmund having been buried 
here in 933), a town in Suffolk, on the 
Lark. Its abbey was one of the richest 
in Britain. Pop, 16,111. 

Bu^termere, a small lake in Cum¬ 
berland. 

Bux^ton, a town in Derbyshire, 
noted for its mineral springs. Pop. 4110. 

Cad^'er-Id^rla (Arthur's chair or 
seat), a mountain in Merionethshire, 
29.69 feet high. 

Caine, an ancient town in Wiltshire. 
Pop. 5244. 

Cambridge, ttaimfbridj, thecwltal of 
Cambridgeshire, on the Cam or Oranta, 
the seat of a celebrated university. 
Pop. 83,966.—62. 13 N. 0, 7 E. 

Cambridgeshire, an inland agricul¬ 
tural county lying to the S. of Lin¬ 
colnshire, which forms its N. bound¬ 
ary. On the W. it is flanked by the 
conntles of Huntingdon and Bedford; 
on the S. by Hertford and Essex; and 
on the E. by Suffolk and Norfolk. 
Area 821 sq. in.; pop. upwards of 
1&5,694. The districts In the S. and 
S. W.are elevated; but the surface of the 
county is mostly flat and marshy—the 
N. part being comprised in what is 
known as the Bedford Level. The dairy 
fanriR of Cambridgeshire are somewhat 
noted, and their produce is eagerly 
Boiiglit after in the London markets. 
The chief rivers are the Ouse, with 
its tributary the Cam or Granta, the 
Ken, and the Lark. 

Can''terbury, the Durovernum of the 
Romaus, a city in Kent, on the Stour^ 
and the metropolitan see of all Eng¬ 
land. It has a magnificent cathedral, 
in which Thomas h Becket was mur¬ 


dered before the altar In 1170. Hla 
shrine here was for three centuries one 
of the great pilgrimages of Christen¬ 
dom. Pop. 21,704.-61,17 N. 1,4 E. 

Car^dlfif (the fort or encampment on 
the Taff), the county town of Glamor¬ 
ganshire, on the Taff. In the castle 
of Cardiff, Robert, duke of Normandy, 
was imprisoned by his brother, Henry 
I. Pop. 82,761.-61, 29 N. 3,11 W. 

Car'digan, the county town of Car¬ 
diganshire, on a steep bank near the 
mouth of the Teivy. Pop. 3669. 

Car'dlgan Bay, a large bay on 
the W. of Cardiganshire. 

Oar'diganshlre (the territory of 
Caredig), a maritime county of South 
Wales; it is enclosed landward by the 
counties of Montgomery, Radnor, 
Brecknock, Carmarthen, and Pem¬ 
broke; Cardigan Bay forms its W. 
boundary. Area, 6^ sq. m.; pop. 
70,270. Towards the coast the sur¬ 
face is level; inland it is mountain¬ 
ous, but interspersed with plains, 
mosses, and fertile valleys. The chief 
rivers are the Teivy, Dovey, Kidol. 
Yatwyth, Arth, and Towy. The principal 
branches of industry are rearing live 
stock, and silver, copper, and lead min¬ 
ing. 

Oarllsle, kar^ile (the entrenched 
fort), the capital of Cumberland, and 
a bishop's see, on the Eden, with an 
anolent castle and cathedral; It is a 
great railway centre. Pop. 85,684.— 
64, 63 N. 2, 66 W. 

Oarxnar'then, a flourishing seaport, 
and the county town of Carmarthen¬ 
shire, on the Towy. Pop. 10,614. 

Oamaar'then Bay, in the Bristol 
Channel, S. of Carmarthenshire. 

Oarmar'then^dlre is the largest 
of the Welsh counties. It is bordered 
on the N. by Cardigan; E. by Breck¬ 
nock ; S. by Glamorgan and Carmar¬ 
then Bay; and W. by Pembroke. 
Area 947 sq. m.; pop. 124,864. Tho 
surface partakes of the mountainous 
character which is general in Wales. 
The principal level tracts are the plain 
of LtouyAame, which was reolalmedfrom 
the sea, and the VaU of Tovty^ which 
is 20 miles In length by 8 in breadth. 
The most elevated part is in tho 
E., the loftiest point being Carmarthen^ 
ahire Van, 26J)6 fhet high. The Towy, 
Oothy, and Taff are the principal rivers. 
Although the mining operations con¬ 
ducted in Carmarthenshire are very 
extensive, the leading oceupations of 
tlie people are those connected with 
agriculture and grazing. In the B E. 
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part of the eonnty numerons collieries 
are worked. Irod-stone is obtained, and 
there are several large iron-foundries, 
tin-plate and copper-smelting works, 
and stone and marble quarries. 

Oamar'von (the fort over against 
Von or Mon, the ancient name of 
Anglesea), the county town of Car¬ 
narvonshire, on the Menai Strait; its 
splendid castle, now in ruins, was the 
birthplace of Edward 11., tlm first 
English prince who was styled Prince 
of W ales. Pop, 10/268. 

Oamar'von Bay, In St George’s 
Chuiincl, washes the coast of Anglesea 
and Caninrvon. 

Oarnar'vonshire Is the most moun¬ 
tainous county in Wales, and possesses 
the sublimcst sccnciy. It is bounded 
on the N. and W. by the Menai Stmit 
and Carnarvon Hay; on the S. by Car¬ 
digan Hay and Merioneth; and on the 
E. by Denbigh. Area 578 s<i. in.; pop. 
119,340. j 8 »oi 0 don (3590 fL high) is the 
loftiest of the mountain peaks. The 
Conway is the principal river. Grazing 
and dairy-farming are tlie cliief fea¬ 
tures in the rural industry of tlie county. 
Lead and copper-mining and slate- 
quarrying occupy large numbers of the 
population. 

Castletown, a considerable town on 
tlie 8 . coast of the Isle of Man. Pop. 
2243. 

Chard, a town in Somersetshire. 
Pop. 2411. 

Chatham, chat'am, a town in Kent, 
on the Medway, one of the principal 
naval stations in the United Kingdom. 
Pop. 46,792.--61, 23 N. 0, 36 E. 

ChelxnB'ford, the county town of 
Essex, on the Clieliner. Pop. 9885. 

ChePsea (contraction of cJmsel-ea, the 
shingle island), a town of Middlesex, 
on the Thames, now a suburb of Lon> 
dnu, where is a grand national asylum, 
called Chelsea llospitai, for decayed 
and wounded soldiers. Pop. 366,798. 

Cheltenham, oheWnam^ a handsome 
town in Gloucestershire, much fre¬ 
quented for its mineral springs and for 
tlie picturesque beauty of its scenery. 
Pop. 44,619.-61, 64 N. 2, 4 W. 

Chep^Btow (the market-place), a sea¬ 
port in Monmouthshire, on the Wyc, 
near its Junction with the Severn. Pop. 
3501. 


DeAy on the E. Area 1104 sq. m.; 

>p. 644,037. Except in the E. and W. 

irders, the surface is flat and well- 
wooded. The Mersey, Dee, and Weaver 
are the principal rivers. The soil and 
climate are alike favourable for Che¬ 
shire as a grazing county. Dairy farms 
are numerous, and the cheese produced 
is famous throughout tlie United King¬ 
dom. The mineral products are coal, 
copper, lead, and rock-salt. Cotton¬ 
spinning, printing, and dyeing, afford 
occupation to large numbers of tho 
population; and manufactures of silk, 
linen, ribbons, leather, etc., are carried 
on in several places of the county. On 
the banks of the Mersey are iron ship¬ 
building works of great magnitude. 

Chee'ter, on the Dee, the Deva of 
the fiomans, the capital of Cheshire, a 
bishop’s see, and a city interesting for 
its antiquities. Pop. 86 ,794.—53,12 N. 
2,64 W. 

Ohea^terfield (the camp in the field), 
a town in Derbyshire, on the Bother. 
Pop. 12,221. 

ChevTot, a range of hills between 
Scotland and Northumberland; the 
highest is 2676 feet. 

Ghl'ohester.an ancient ecclesiastical 
city in Sussex. It possesses a fine 
cntbedraL Pop. 8114.—50, 60 N. 0,46 
W. 

Chil^tern Hills, a ridge of chalky 
hills in the counties of Buckingham, 
Hertford, and Oxford. 

Ohip^’penham (the market town), a 
town in Wilts, on the Avon. Pop. 1352. 

Chor^ey (tho field of the Chor), a 
manufacturing town in Lancashire, on 
the Chor. Pop. 19,478. 

Ohorrton-xipon-Medlook, a town¬ 
ship in the parish of Manchester; in 
1801 it contained only 675 inhabitants, 
and in 1881 no fewer than 65,598. 

GhriaPchuroh, a town in Hants, 
with a trade in knit silk stockings and 
watch-springs. Pop. 28,536. 

Oirenoeater, sis'is-ter (the camp on 
the river Churn), a town in Gloucester¬ 
shire, on the Chum, a great mart iV>r 
wool. Pop. 8431. 

Clifton (the town on the cliff), a 
suburb of Oristol, Glouccstcrslilre, cele¬ 
brated for its hot springs, the salubrity 
of its air, and its beautiful scenery. 
Pop. 26,696. 


Oheah^lre, a county bordering on OlPtheroe (the cliff near the waterX 
Wales; it is separated on the N. from a manufacturing town in Lancashire, 
Lancashire by the river Mersey; the J|On the Bibble. Pop. 10,176. 
counties of^lint and Denbigh bound it Cook^ermonth, a town In Cumber- 
on the W.; Salop and part of Staft'ord land, at tho confluence of the Cocker 
on the S, and part of Stafford and and Derwent. Pop. 7188. 
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Corohester, a town in Essex, 

Colne, famous for its oyster fisheries. 
Pop. 28,395.-61, 63 N. 0, 63 E. 

Colne (the colony), a manufacturing 
town in Lancashire, on an affluent of 
the Calder, Pop. 7735. 

Oongleton, kong'gt-ton, a handsome 
town in Cheshire, with manufactures 
of silks and ribbons. Pop. 11,116. 

Oon'way, a river of Wales, forming 
the boundai^ between the counties of 
Carnarvon and Dcningh, and falling 
into the Irish Sea at Conway. The 
vale through which this river flows is 
celebrated for its beauty and fer¬ 
tility. 

Con'way, or Aberoon'way (mouth 
of the Conway), a town in Carnarvon, 
with the ruins of a magnificent castle. 
Pop. 3254. 

Coquet, kok'et. an islet off the coast 
of Northumberland, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. 

Corn'wall (Cornish Wales), a county 
occupying the south-western extremity 
of England; it is surrounded by the 
sea except on the E. side, where the 
river Tamar separates it from Devon¬ 
shire. Area 1365 sq. m.; pop. about 
329,481. From N.E. to S.W. the county 
is traversed by a ridge of rugged and 
bleak bilhs, intersected by valleys of 
great beauty and fertility. The coasts 
are rocky and much indented by inlets 
of the sea. The chief rivers are the 
Til mar, Lgnher, Towey, Ful, and Alan 
or Camel. Cornwall is rich in metals. 
Tin was worked there by the Plueni- 
cians long before the Christian-era. 
Silver, copper, lead, antimony, zinc, 
etc., arc extensively mined. Porcelain 
clay is exported in great quantities. 
On the coasts are valuable fisheries of 
pilchard and mackerel. 

Cov'entry (convent dwelling), an 
ancient city in Warwick, celebrated for 
its manufactures of watches and rib¬ 
bons. Pop. 42,111. 

Cowes, East, hows (cove), a seaport 
on tlie N. coast of the Isle of Wight, 
heautifiilly situated on the Medina. 
Near this is Osborne House, a marine 
residence of Queen Victoria. Pop. 2612. 
—On tlie opposite gidc of the river Is 
West Cowes, a seaport town and 
watering-place. Pop. 6721. 

Crewe (the place of the cross), a 
town in Cheshire, seat of the Railway 
work.s of the London end North- 


Croy'don (chalk hill), a town In 
Surrey, much re.sorted to as a place of 
residence by London merchants. Pop. 
78,963. 

Oum'berland, a northern county 
lying to the W. of Northumberland; 
it is famous for its lake scenery. The 
Liddol and divide it on the 
N. from the Scotch county of Dum¬ 
fries; the Solway Firth and Irish Sea 
bound it on the W., and Ijanca- 
sliire and Westmorland on the S. 
Area 1504 sq. m.; pop. 260,647. Sur¬ 
face mountainous, with fine valleys 
between the hills; hence the name 
Cinuhorlaml, the " land of the Cumbri,” 
or dwellers in valleys. The chief 
mountains are Scafell, with two 
peaks, 3092 and 3229 feet high; Hel¬ 
ve tlyn, 3055 feet; and Skiddaw, 3022 
feet. There are fifteen lakes in the 
county, tlie principal being UUmater, 
Derwentwater, Jlassenthwaite, Borroio^ 
(tale, and Buttermerc, The Hipin, Esk, 
and Derwent are the chief rivers. A 
large portion of the county is devoted 
to grazing purposes, and butter forms 
a principal export. The minerals 
embrace copper, iron, lead, plumbago, 
and coal. The finest plumbago in the 
world is found at Borrowdale. IMie 
coal-field lies along the coast, and 
seams are worked beneath the sea, 
nearly two miles beyond bigh-water 
mark. 

ParTlngton, a town Durham, 
with considerable trade and manu¬ 
factures. Pop. 35,104. 

Dart'ford, a town in Kent, where 
the first paper-mill In England was 
erected by Sir John Spielman, in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Pop. 10,1(>3. 

Dartmouth, a seaport in Devon¬ 
shire, near the moutli of the Dart. 
Pt>p. 6725.—50, 21 N.,% .33 W. 

Dav'entry, a town In Northampton¬ 
shire, near the source of the Avon and 
Nen, Pop. 4051. 

Deal (the valley), a town on the E. 
coast of Kent; the fine roadstead, called 
the Downs4^.xtonds in front of the 
town. Pop. 8500.—61,13 N. 1,24 E. 

Dee, a river whlcli flows through 
Bala Lake, in Merioneth, and falls 
into the Irish Sea, 16 miles below 
Chester. 

Denbigh, den'he (little fortress), 
the county town of Denbiglishlro, 
finely situated on an eminence over- 
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Area 603 sq. m.; pop. 111,740. The 
surface is rugged and mountainous, 
with many picturesque and fertile 
valleys here and there. On the E. is 
a range of hills about thirty miles in 
length, the loftiest summit of which is 
Moel Fammau, 1845 feet high. Another 
range encloses the coiin^on the S.W., 
tlie loftiest point being Eithin, 

ItMK) feet above sea-level. The chief 
rivers are the Glywd, Conway, Dee, and 
Alwan. Denbighshire is mainly an 
ngriculturiil and raining county. About 
two-tliirds of the area are under culti¬ 
vation. There are a largo number of 
collieries in operation, as well as 
several extensive iron-works, blast¬ 
furnaces, and smelting-works. Stock¬ 
ings, flannels, and coarse cloths are 
manufactured by the rural popula¬ 
tion. 

Deptford, del*ford (deep ford), a town 
ill Kent, on the Thames, with ship¬ 
building yards and fine wet docks. 
Pop. 76,752.-61, 29 N. 0, 3 W. 

DerTay, the county town of Derby¬ 
shire, on the Derwent. Hero the first 
English silk-miil was erected in 1718. 
Here, in 1745, Prince Charles Edward 
stopped in his march upon London, 
and turned hi.s steps back towards 
Scotland, whore he was soon afterwards 
defeated at Culloden. Pop. 81,168,— 
62, 66 N. 1, 28 W. 

DerHsyshire, a county in the centre 
of England, is bounded on the N. by 
Yorkshire; Ml. by Cheshire and Staf¬ 
ford; 8. by Staflord and Leicester; 
and E. by Nottingham. Area 1029 
sq. m.; pop. about 461,914. The N.W. 
portion of the county is mountainous 
and highly picturestiuc, and is called 
the High Peak. It abounds in lead, 
and in extraordinary caverns. The 
greatest elevation is more than 18(X) 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
chief rivers are the Trent, Derwent, 
Doi^e, and l^ye. The coal, iron, and 
load mines are of great importance. 
Silk and cotton manufactures are ex¬ 
tensive, 

Der^wentwater. or Dake of Kes^- 
wlok, a very picturesque lake in Cum¬ 
berland. 

Devl'aes, a town in Wilts, on the 
Konnet and Avon Canal. Pop. 6646. 

Dey'onport, a seaport in Dovon- 
sbiro, adjoining Plymouth, of which it 
Is considered a suburb. Pop. 48,939.— 
60. 24 N. 4,12 W. 

Dev'onshjjre, a county in the W. of 
England, from its fertility and fine 
climate, is called the garden of Eng¬ 


land^ it has on the E. Somerset and 
Dorset; S., the English Channel; W., 
Cornwall; and N., the Bnstol Channel. 
Area 2689 sq. m.; pop. about 603,595. 
Its physical features are very diverse. 
Dartmoor and Exmoor are wild sterile 
tracts; the valleys in the 8. are beau¬ 
tiful and fertile. Devon is chiefly an 
agricultural and mining county. At 
the various ports, ship-building is 
carried on to a considerable extent. 
The county is noted for its cider, and 
its butter is the best in the world. 
The rivers Exe, Taw, Tamar, Dart, 
Axe, Torridge, and Teign traverse 
Devon in various directions, most of 
them having estuaries which form 
convenient harbours. 

Dews'bury, the capital of the 
shoddy manufacture in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, pleasantly situated on the 
Caldcr. Pop. 29,637. 

Dolgelly, dol-geth'U, the county 
town of Merionethshire, situated on 
the Wniou, at the base of Cader-Idris. 
Pop. 2455. 

Dou'easter (camp on the river 
Don), a town in the W. R. of York¬ 
shire, celebrated fur its horse-races. 
Pop. 21,139. 

Dor'ohester, the county town of 
Dorsetshiro, pleasantly situated on the 
Frome. Pop. 7567. 

Dor'klug, a town in Surrey, famous 
for its fowls. Pop. 6328. 

Dor'aet, or Dor'setshire, a mari¬ 
time county adjoining Hants, which 
forms its E. boundary. On the 8. is 
the English Channel; on the W. the 
counties of Devon and Somerset; and 
on the N. Somerset and Wilts. Area 
9S3 sq. m.; pop. about 191,028. Chalk 
downs, on which nearly a million of 
sheep are pastured, run along the coast, 
and through the centre of the county 
from E. to W. The Stour and the Frome 
are the principal rivers. The manu¬ 
factures of Dorset are comparatively 
small. Much attention is given to 
dairy farming, which forms a most im¬ 
portant branch of industry. Between 
Lyme Regis and Portland Point, 
mackerel fishing is carried on from 
April to June. The chief mineral 
products of tlie comil^y are the noted 
Portland and Purbcck building stones, 
coarse marble, and potter’s clay. 

Doug'lAB, a seaport and watering- 
place on me 3.E. coast of the Isle of 
Man, with an excellent harbour. Pop. 
1»,719.—64,10 N. 4, 27 W. 

Do'ver, a seaport in Kent, about 23 
miles from Calais in France, between 
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which steam vessels regularlyi^sail. 
Pop. 30^0.-61, 7 N. 1,19 E. 

Downs, a famous roadstead between 
the Goodwin Bands and Deal In Kent, 
the usual rendezvous for outward-bound 
fleets. 

Droitwloh, drcUfitch (the place 
where the dues on salt were paid), a 
town in Worcester, famous for its 
brii^e springs, from which is ipanu- 
factured a fine white salt. Pop. 3761. 

Dudley, a town in Worcestershire, 
surrounded by Staffordshire. Its neigh¬ 
bourhood abounds in minerals, and the 
iron trade is carried on to a consider¬ 
able extent. Pop. 46,262.-52,80 N. 2, 
6 W. 

Duk'ijifleld, a town of Stockport, 
Cheshire, on the Tame. Pop. 16,942. 

Dungeness', a low shingly point on 
the coast of Kent, in the English 
Channel.—50, 55 N. 0, 68 E. 

Dtma^table (formerly Dunstaple^ih^ 
market-place on the hill), a town in 
Bedfordshire, noted for its manufacture 
of strawplait. Pop. 4627. 

Durham, dur'am, a maritime county 
of England, open to the North Sea on 
the E.; the Derwent and Tyne separate 
it on tiie N. from Northumberland; 
Cumberland and a small part of West¬ 
morland bound its W. angle, and the 
Tees divides it on the S. from York¬ 
shire. Area 937 sq. m.; pop. 867,258. 
Surface hilly, sloping from the west 
towards the coast. The principal rivers 
are the Wear, Tyne, and Tees. Durham 
is one of the chief coal and lead mining 
counties of England. Iron also is 
largely mined, and other mineral pro¬ 
ducts are obtained on a scale of great 
importance. Iron ship-building is ex¬ 
tensively carried on at Stenderland, 
South Shields, Stockton, and Hartlepool. 
The manufactnres are various, but only 
important in a few branches. 

Durham (the dwelling on the water), 
the capital of the county, a city and 
bishop’s see, with a university and an 
ancient cathedral, beautifully situated 
on the Wear. At Neville’s Cross, In 
the neighbourhood, the Scots were 
defeated, and their king, David II,, 
taken pnaoner, In 1846. Fop. 14;932.— 
M, 46 N. 1.84 W. 

^d'^dyetoue, a reef of rocks In the 
English Channel, 14 miles S.W. from 
Plymouth, on wtiieh stands a light¬ 
house.—50, 11 N. 4,16 W. 

X'den, a river which rises In West¬ 
morland, and, flowli» through Camhei^ 
land, falls into the Solway Firth below 
Carlisle. j 


Sdge'hill, a village in Warwick, 
near which the first battle in the civil 
wars between Charles I. and ttie Par¬ 
liament was fought, in 1642. 

lily, a city in Cambridgeshire, 
situated in a marshy district on the 
Ouse, called the Isle of Ely. . Here is 
a large and beautiful cathedral.' Pop. 
8171. 

Bp'som, a town in Surrey, noted for 
Its mineral springs. Pop. (^16. 

Sssex (the country of the East 
Saxons^, an agricultural county on the 
£. coast. It has as its N. boundary the 
river Stour, which divides it from 
Suffolk; Hertford and Middlesex are 
on the W.; the Thames on the S.; and 
the North Sea on the E. Area 1657 sq. 
m.; pop. 676,434. Towards the sea and 
the Thames the surface is low and 
marshy, and much broken up into islets 
and small peninsulas; but towards the 
centre and the N. it is beautifully 
diversified with richly-wooded hills and 
fertile dales. Essex is watered by the 
Colne, the Chelmer, the Crouch, the 
BUxekwater, the Boding, etc., as well as 
by its boundary rivers, the Thames, 
the Stour, and the Lea. Woollens were 
formerly manufactured on a large scale 
in several places in the county, but the 
trade has greatly declined; the manu¬ 
facture of silks, however, Is still carried 
on. Off the coast are valuable oyster 
fisheries. 

B'ton (dwelling on the water), a town 
in Bucks, on the Thames, celebrated 
for its school called Eton College, 
founded by Henry VI. in 1441. Pop. 
3964. 

liVe'aham, an ancient town in Wor¬ 
cestershire, situated on the Avon, in a 
beautiful vale. Here, in 1265, Simon 
dc Montford, Earl of IjOicester, was 
defeated and slain by the forces of 
Prince Edward, afterwards King Ed¬ 
ward I. Pop. 6112. 

Xze, a river which rises in Exmoor 
Forest, Somersetshire, and, flowing 
through Devonshire falls Into the 
Ef^lish Channel at Exmouth. 

Sz^oter, the capital of Devonshire, 
on the Exe, a fine city and a bishop’s 
see. Pop. 87,686.—60, 42 N. 8, 82 W. 

Zz'mcmtb, a town in Devonshire, 
beantifhlly situated at the month of the 
Exe, celebrated as a watering-place 
and for the mildness of its climate. 
Pop. 6245. 

Fal'motith, a seaport in Cormrsll, 
with a noble harbour. Pqp. 6078. 

Farnlaami/arfi^am (dwriling among 
ferns), a town in Surrey, on the Wey, 
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the birthplace of William Cobbett, and 
noted for its hop ^antatlons. Near it 
is the celebrated Aldershot camp. Pop. 
4488. 

Fem and Bta^'pleB Islands, two 
dangerous groups of islets off the coast 
of Northumberland, on which are two 
lighthonses.—65,87 N. If 87 W. 

Fish^guard (the fisher’s enclosure or 
hill), a seaport in Pembrokeshire. Pop. 
2009. 

Flaxnborougli flam'hur-o, in 

Yorkshire, a bold and lofty cape, nearly 
600 feet high, with a lighthouse.—54,7 
N.0,4W. 

Fleet'wood, a seaport in Lanca* 
shire, at the mouth of the Wyre. Pop. 
6733. 

Flint, a town of Flintshire, on the 
estuary of the Dee. Pop. 6006. 

Fllnt'shlra (named from the abun¬ 
dance of quartz or flint found here), 
is the smallest, but by no means the 
orest, of the Welsh counties. It is 
unded on the N. by the Irish Sea; £. 
by Cheshire and the estuary of the 
Dee; S. and W. by Denbigh. Area 288 
sq. m.; pop. 80^87. .The surface is 
much diversified by hills and well- 
watered vales. The land along the 
coast is fertile and sheltered. A range 
of hills, rising to an average height of 
600 feet, extends throughout the 
county. Flintshire abounds in small 
streams. The Olwyd is famous in 
connexion with the beautiful valley 
through which It flows. The Dee is 
the only navigable river. Mining and 
manufactures are both important 
branches of the local industry; but 
agriculture gives employment to the 
largest proportion of the population. 
Lead, copper, and coal are the principal 
minerals worked. 

Flod'den, a village in Northumber¬ 
land, 6 miles north of Wooler. Here 
a great battle was fought between the 
English and Scots in 1618, in- which 
James IV., the king of the Scots, and 
many of his nobility were slain. 

Folkestone, /okTston, a seaport In 
Kent, the birthplace of Dr Harvey, 
who discovered the circulation of the 
blood. Pop. 18,986.-51,6 N. 1,10 B. 

Foreland, North and South, two 
promontories on the east coast of Kent. 

Foth'eringay, a village in North¬ 
amptonshire, in the castle of which 
Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded in 
1687. Pop. 226 p, 

Fow'ey, a seaport In Cornwall, with 
a fine harbour and an extensive trade 
In the pilohard-fishery. Pop. 1666^. 


Frome (named from the river, wtiich 
means ** fuming or violent ”), a town in 
Somersetshire, on the Frome, noted for 
its manufacture of woolleh cloths. Pop. 
9377.—61,14 N. 2,20 W. 

Gains'horough, a town in Lincoln¬ 
shire, on the Tren^ with a considerable 
foreign and inland trade. Pop. 10,873. 

QatesTiead, a town in Durham, 
forming a suburb to Newcastle. Pop. 
65,803. 

Gilamor'ganshire (the country on 
the sea-shore), a county occupying the 
most southern part of Wales. Breck¬ 
nock bounds it on the N.; Monmouth 
on the E.; Bristol Channel on the S.; 
and Carmarthen on the W. Area 856 

[. m.; pop. 611,433. The land in the 

. and N.E. is wild and mountainous; 
but southward it is level and fertile. 
The Vale of Glamorgan, stretching 
directly from the base of the mountains 
towards the sea, is a rich and beautiful 
plain, and has, not undeservedly, been 
styled the Garden of Wales.'’ The 
highest mountain in the county is 
TAangevnor, 1859 feet above the sea. 
The principal rivers are the Murnneg, 
Taff, Ely, Tame, Avon, Neath, and 
Loughor. Glamorganshire is eminently 
a mining and manufacturing county. 
Coal and iron are abundant, and their 
proximity and accessibility, together 
with other natural advantages, have 
led to this shire becoming a great 
centre of the iron-smelting and manu¬ 
facturing trades. The principal iron¬ 
works are at Merthyr Tydvil, Aberdare, 
and Dowlais, and there are large smelt¬ 
ing-works in the vales of Neath and 
Swansea. 

Qlouoester, glos*ter, an ancient city 
and a bishop’s see, the capital of the 
county, situated on the Severn. It has 
a good cathedral, and carries on con¬ 
siderable trade. Pop. 36,621.—61,6i^N. 
2,14 W. 

Qlouoestershire, a county in the 
W., surrounded by the counties of War¬ 
wick, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, 
Somerset, Wilts, Berks, and Oxford. 
Area 1267 sq. m.; pop. 572,488. This 
covrnty has three natural dlvl8iolu^ 
viz., in the £. the Cotawold MUts; ia 
the W. the elevated district known as 
the Forest of Dean, which abound' 
with coal and iron; and between these 
the fertile valley of the Sevens once 
celebrated for its vineyards, and now 
equally so for its orchards, gardens, 
corn lends, and rich pasturee, and for 
the cheese called Double Glo’q^r. l^e 
principal riven are the Skmns, Wys^ 
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lais, Upper and Lower Avon. I?y 
means of the Severn, the county has 
communication with the Bristol Chan¬ 
nel, and obtains In a great degree the 
advantages of a maritime situation. 

Ood'alming, a town in Sun'ey, on 
the Wcy. Pop. 2506. 

Good^win Sands, a large and dan¬ 
gerous sandbank oiT the ea.st coast of 
Kent. 

Goole, a thriving town in the W. R. 
of Yorkshire, on the Ouse. Pop. 
10,418.-63, 40 N. 0, 62 W. 

Gos'port (God's haven), a seaport 
in Hampshire, on the west side of 
Portsmouth harbour, with an .sxtenslve 
trade. Pop. 20,165 p. 

GoY’en’s Head, St, a cape on the S. 
of Pembrokesliire.—51, 36 N. 4,55 W. 

Grantham, grant'am, a town in Lin¬ 
colnshire, on the Witham. Sir Isaac 
Newton was born at Woolstlioi'pe, in 
its neighbourhood, in 1642. Pop. 
16,886. 

Grayea^end, a seaport in Kent, near 
the mouth of the Thames, 28 miles 
from London Bridge. Fop. 23,302.— 
61, 27 N. 0, 22 E. 

Greenwich, green'iteh, a town in 
Kent, on the Thames, about 6 miles 
below London, famous for its Royal 
Observatory and its Royal Naval Col¬ 
lege. Pop. 207,028 —61, 28 N. lat. 

Griman&y, Great, a seaport in Lin¬ 
colnshire, near the mouth of the Hum¬ 
ber, with extensive docks. I*op. 28,503. 

Giiern‘'sey, an island in the English 
Channel, near the coast of France, 9 
miles long by 6 broad. The S. and part 
of the E. coast is a continued cliff, 270 
feet high. Pop. 32,607.-49, 26 N. 2,37 
W. 

Guildford, giVford, the county town 
of Surrey, on the Wey, once a residence 
of the English kings. Pop. 10,868. 

Hal'ifax, a thriving town in the W. 
R. of Yorkshire, noted for its woollen 
manufactures. Pop. 73,630.-53, 44 N. 
1,62 W. 

Hamp''8hire, abbreviated Hants, 
and in Acts of Parliament called 
Bouthamp^'tonshire, is an important 
county lying S. of Berks, and including 
within its liAiits the Isle of Wight. 
On the W. it is bounded by Wiltshire 
and Dorsetshire; on the S. by the 
English Channel; and on the E. by 
Sussex and Surrey. Area 1672 sq. m.; 
pop. about 693,470. Hants is distin¬ 
guished for its agriculture; its^gea- 
coast has also rendered It of consider¬ 
able importance as a maritime and 
commercial county. It is traversed by 


the ranges of the North and South 
Downs. The S.W. {fbrtion is occupied 
by the New Forest, and is nearly sepa¬ 
rated from the main portion by the ex¬ 
tensive bay called Southampton Water. 
The county is well supplied with canals 
and rivers, the chief of the latter being 
the Itchin, Avm, Anton, Stour, and Tees. 

Hamp^stead and High‘'gate, two 
large and beautiful villages, about 5 
miles N. of London, surrounded by 
numerous country seats. 

Hamp^ton, a village in Middlesex, 
near which is Hampton Court, an in¬ 
teresting royal palace, founded by Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey. • 

Hanley, a town in Staffordshire, in 
the centre of the district called the 
Potteries. Pop. 48,361. 

Harlech, a town on the W. coast of 
Merioneth, once a place of consequence, 
now only remarkable for Its ancient 
castle. 

Har''rogate, a town in the W. K. 
of Yorkshire, 21 miles W. from York, 
famous for its mineral waters, l*op. 
9482. 

Har^row-on-the-Hill, a town in the 
county of Middlesex, celebrated for its 
public school, founded in 1671. Pop. 
5558. 

Hartland Point, a promontory in 
Devon, on the British Channel.—61,1 
N. 4, 31 W. 

Hartlepool, a seaport in Durham, 
on the Tees. Pop. with West Hartle¬ 
pool, about 2 m. to th^W., 46,990. 

Harwich, har'itch (army town, so 
called from its having been a Saxon 
station or military depOt), a seaport 
and favn\irite watering-place in Essex. 
Pop. 6079. 

Hastings, an ancient town In Sus¬ 
sex, where Harold was defeated by 
William the Conqueror In 1066. It is 
now a fashionable watering-place. Pop. 
42,268.-60, 61 N^O, 8(i K. 

Haverfordwest, har'ford-west, a 
town in Pembroke, on the Western 
Cleddau (Clethai), near its entrance 
Into Milford Haven. Pop. 6398. 

Hay, a town in Brecknockshire, on 
the Wye. Pop. 1916. 

HePston, a town in Cornwall, on 
the Looe, with a good harbour. Pop. 
3432. 

Helvellyn, a mountain on the bor¬ 
ders of CumWland and Westmorland, 
8055 feet high. 

Henley, a town In Oxfordshire, on 
the 'Thames. Pop. 4664. 

Her^eford (ford of the army), the 
capjtal of Herefordshire, and a bishop's 
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see, on the banks of tlio Wye. Pop. 
19,821.-62, a N. 2, 42 W. 

Her'efordshire, a county in tho W. 
of England; it is bounded N. by Shrop¬ 
shire ; W. by Kadnor and Brecknock; 
S. by Monmouth and Gloucester; and 
E. by Worcester. Area 836 sq. m.; 
pop. 121,062. The surfaccrfs hilly, with 
valleys here and there opening out 
into widespread plains. The principal 
hills are the Hatterel range of the lilack 
Mouvtaws in the S. W., and the Malvern 
lliUs in the E. The Ltigri, Wye, Arrow, 
Frame, and Momiow are the chief rivers. 
The soil is extremely fertile. Orchards 
are numerous, the apple crop yielding 
20,000 hogsheads of cider annually. 
Cattle and sheep are extensively reared, 
and tho breeds are celebrated. Agri¬ 
culture is the principal occupation of 
tho people. 

Hert'ford, the county town of Hert¬ 
fordshire, on the Lea. Pop. 7747. 

Hert'fordBhlre, or Herts, a county 
encompassed by the shires of Uedford, 
Cambridge, Essex, Middlesex, and 
Buckingham. Area 611 sq. m.; pop. 
203,069. The N. part of the county !.s 
skirted by a range of clialk downs (a 
branch of the Chiltern Hills), rising to 
an elevation of about 900 feet above 
the level of the sea. Hertford is chiefly 
an agricultural county, and ranks 
among the leading wheat-growing dis¬ 
tricts of England. More than five- 
sixths of the surface is under cultiva¬ 
tion, and nowhei^ is the science of 
fanning better understood. The priu 
clpal rivers are the Lea, Colne, Verlam, 
and New River. Tho ataple manufac¬ 
ture of the county is malt. Ware being 
tho largest malting town in the king¬ 
dom. Strawplait and paper are exten¬ 
sively made in the S. and W. Coi’ii is 
the principal article of trade. 

Hexham, hex'am, an ancient town 
in Northumberland, on the Tyne, wiiere 
are many Roman and other antiquities. 
Poiv 6919. 

Holt (woody district), a town ii 
Denbighshire, on the Doe. Pop. 1023. 

HoPyhoad, a seaport situated in a 
small island off Anglesen, from which 
the Irish packets sail. Pop.,8680.—63 
19 N. 4,39 W. ' 

Holy I'Bland, or lilndiBfarne, on 
the coast of Northumberland, about 9 
t miles in circumference, belonging to 
I the county of Durham; it was anciently 
Ithe seat of a bishopric, which extended 
pver the south-eastdof Scotland and the 
lorth-enst of England. Pop. 686,-66, 
ON. 1,48 W. 


HoFywell, a town in Flintshire, 
with considerable manufactures of 
cotton, copper, and brass. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood is a rich lead-mine. Pop. 
3090. 

Honlton, a town in Devonshire, on 
the Otter. Pop. 3358. 

Horn''ca8tle (the castle on the pro¬ 
montory), a town in Lincolnshire, on 
the Bain, Pop. 4818. 

Horn'sey, a town of Middlesex, 
forming a suburb of London. Pop. 
22,485. 

Hor^sham, a town in Sussex, on the 
Adur. Pop. 7831. 

Hud^dersHeld, a town In the W. R. 
of Yorkshire, where tlie woollen manu¬ 
facture is extensively carried on. Pop. 
81,841. 

Hull, or Kizig''Bton-upon-Hull, a 
seaport In the E. R, of Yorkshire, on 
the Humber, at the mouth of the Hull. 
It carries on a great trade. Pop. 
164,210.--63,44 N. 0, 20 W. 

Huml)er, a river, or rather estuary, 
formed by the jmmtion of the Ouse, 
Aire, and Trent, and separating York 
from Lincoln. 

Huntingdon (hunter’s hill), tho 
county town of Iluntingdonshirc, on 
the Ouse. Here Oliver Cromwell was 
born. Pop.4228, 

Huntingdonshire,an inland county 
enclosed by tlic counties of Northamp¬ 
ton, Bedford, and Cambridge. Area 
859 sq.m.; pojr. about 59,491. Almost 
the whole area of this small coimty is iu 
arable or pasture lands. The N. por¬ 
tion is fenny, and is included in the 
midland division of that extensive tract 
known as tho Bedford Level. The Ouse 
traverses tho S. angle of the county iu 
a N.E. direction, and the Nen skirts its 
N. boundary. Agriculture occupies tho 
ciiicf attention of the inhabitants. 
Scarcely any manufactures are carried 
on except wool-stapling and spinning 
yarn. 

Hytho (a haven), a seaport in Kent 
on the English Channel. Pop. 4173. 

Il'ohester, a town in Somersetshire, 
the birthplace of Roger Bacon. Pop. 
683 p. 

Ilfracombe, iV/ra-koolh (Elfric’s 
dingle or hollow between the hills), a 
town of Devonshire, at the mouth of 
tho Bristol Channel. Pop. 6255. 

Ingleborougli,i»yV^-5Mr-o, a moun¬ 
tain in Yorkshire, 21368 feet high. 

Ips^vioh, the county town of Suffolk, 
on the Orwell, tho birthplace of Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey. Pop. 60,616.—52, 3 N. 
1,9E. 
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Islington, in Mldillosox, formerly a 
pleasant country town, now united to 
London. Pop. ^2,865 p. 

It'ohen, a river in Hants, which 
runs into Sonthampton Water. 

Jer'sey (Crosar’s isle), a fertile island 
in the English Channel, near the coast 
of France. It i.s 12 miles long by 7 in 
breadth, and possesses all the advan¬ 
tages of a delightful climate, a rich soil, 
and a corisi<lerahle commerce. Pop. 
M,445.—40, 14 N. 2, 10 W. 

Keighley, knih'le, a manufacturing 
town in the W. 11. of Vorkshire, on the 
Aire. Pop. 25,247. 

Ken'dal (town in the dale of the 
Ken), a flourishing town hi Westmor¬ 
land, on the Ken, long celebrated for 
its woollen matinfactnres. Pop. 13,600. 
—o4, 20 N. 2, 45 W. 

Kenilworth, a town in Warwick¬ 
shire, celebrated for its magnificent 
castle, now in ruins, where Dudley, 
F.arl of Leicester, entertained Queen 
Elizabeth for 17 days. Pop. 4150. 

Kent (from the Celtic ceann, a pro¬ 
montory), an important maritime 
county occupying a portion of the 
south-east angle of England. Its N. 
boundary is formed by the Thames and 
its estuary; Surrey and Sussex flank it 
on the W. and S. respectively; and the 
Strait of Dover on the E. Aru.a 1024 sq. 
m.; pop. about 977,700. Kent is noted 
for its uncommonly beautiful scenery. 
Two principal ridges of hills, continu¬ 
ous with the North Downs of Surrey 
and Hampshire, traverse the county 
from W. to E., and terminate in the 
white cliffs of Dover. These ridges are 
termed the Upper and Lower Hills; 
the former, however, is popularly 
known as the Ilorf's Back, In the S. 
are the tracts called the Werj-ld and 
liomnpy Marsh, tlie latter of which 
comprises 44,000 acres, and affords ex¬ 
cellent pasturage for sheep. The soil 
throughout the county, but especially 
In the IsU of Thamt, is exceedingly 
fertile. The hop-gardens are the 
largest in England. Off the coast are 
several valuable oyster fisheries. 
Paper-making and Bhip-buildlug give 
employmer^ to a large number of the 
inhalntants. Kent is watered by the 
Thames, Medway, Stour, Dareiit, and 
Rather. 

Keswick, kes'ik, a town in Cumber¬ 
land, beautifully situated on Derwent- 
water. Pop. 3220. _ 

KePtering, a town in Northampton, 
with a large trade. Pop, 11,096. 

Kew, a pretty village on the Thames, 


with n royal palace and exten.slve gar- 
dens. Pop. 1070 p, 

Kid'derminater, a town In Wor¬ 
cester, on the Stour, noted for its niiinu- 
facture of carpets. Pop. 24,270. 

Kidwel'ly, a town in Carmarthen¬ 
shire, on Carmarthen Bay. Pop. 2510 
P- . 

King^ston - upon - Thamea, an 
ancient town in Surrey, onthcTliames. 
Pop. 20,fH8. 

Kirk'by-Lona'dale, a neat town in 
Wt'stinorliind. Pop. 17.33. 

Knares'borough, n town in the W. 

R. of Yorksbire, on the Nidd. Pop. 
.5(M10. 

Knighton, vt'tnn, a town in Rndnor- 
.shiro, on the Temc, which separates 
Wales from Shropshire. Pop. 1720. 

Ijani''beth, a large town in Surrey, 
forming Iho western extremity of that 
part of the metropolis which lies on the 

S. bank of the Thames. Pop. 499.255, 

liam'peter, a town in Cardigan¬ 
shire, near valuable lead-mines, llere 
is St David’s College, founded in 1822 
for the education of the WolsJx clergy. 
Pop. 1443. 

Ijan'cashlre, one of the most popu¬ 
lous and important of English counties, 
is bordered on the N. by Cumberland 
and Westmorland; W. by the Irish 
Sea; S. by Cheshire; and E. by York¬ 
shire, from which it is separated by the 
long ridge familiarly known as the 
“ Backbone of England.” Area 1905 
sq. m.; pop. 3,45-1,441. The county is 
very irregular in form, the district of 
Fiirne.ss, on the north-western side, 
being entirely divided from the rest of 
the county by Moreeambe Bay. Sur¬ 
face rugged and mountainous in the N. 
and E,, but level towards the coast. 
Tlio highest summit in the north is the 
OJd Man in (Joniston Bells, 2577 feet 
above sca-lovel. The chief rivers are 
the Mersey, RibhU, Wyre, Lunc, Leven, 
and JJuddon, all of which fall into the 
Irish Sea by largo estuaries. The 
principal lakes are Windermere (partly 
in Westmorland), Coniston, and Esth- 
tmite. In Lancashire, the canal and 
rallw}^ systems have boon, pcrlmp.s, 
more mlly developed than in any oilier 
county. This has been rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the ever-increasing demands 
of its immense commerce and cotton 
manufactures. Coal ts the chief min¬ 
eral product of the coffnty—the extent 
of the coal-field being estimated at 400 
sq. m. Copper, iron, and lead are also 
worked to a considffl'able extent. 

Ijan'castor (the fortified place on 
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the Lune), the county town of Lanca- 
Hhire^ on the Lunh, fnmone for its 
noble castle. Pop. 20,663.—64, 3 N. 2, 
47 W. 

Ijand’s Snd, a lofty headland in 
Cornwall, the S.W. exti’emity of Eng- 
land.-60, 6 N. 6,42 W. 

Iiaunceaton, lans'ion,t»a. town in 
Cornwall, on the Tamar. Pop. 3217. 

Xieamington, lem'ing^ton, a town in 
Warwickshire, pleasantly situated on 
the licam, and celebrated for its 
mineral waters. Pop. 22,979, 

Led'bury, a town in lIereford.shire, 
with manufactures of ropes and sacking. 
Pop. 4226. 

Iieeds, a town in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, the greatest seat of the 
woollen nianufactiiro in the kingdom. 
Pop. 309,119.-63, 48 N. 1, 32 W. 

licek, a town in Statfordshiro, with 
extensive manufactures of silks, twists, 
etc. Pop. 12,863. 

Iieioester, Us'itr, the county town 
of Leicestershire, noted for its manu¬ 
facture of worsted hosiery. Pop. 
122,376.-62, 39 N. 1, 7 W. 

Lieioesterebire, an inland county 
lying to tho S. of Nottingham and 
Derby; it has on its E. side Rutland 
and Lincoln; on tho S., Warwick and 
Nortliampton; and on the W., Derby, 
Stafibrd, and Warwick. Area 803 sq. 
ni.; pop. 321,268. Tho surface is almost 
entirely covered with ranges of low 
liills, the most elevated point being 
Bardon Hill, 853 ftftt high. TliC prin¬ 
cipal streams are the Soar (a tributary 
«)f tho Trent), Wreak, Tame, Anker, 
Mease, and Devon. Grazing and sheep 
fanning, and in some places the dairy, 
occupy the chief attention of the 
Leicestevsliire agriculturists. In the 
Melton Mowbray district most of tho 
famous Stilton cheese is made. The 
manufacture.^ of the county are varied 
and important, and onibraco plain and 
fancy hosiery, clastic goods, ribbons, 
lace, boots and shoes, machinery, etc.; 
mining ahso aftorda considerable em¬ 
ployment. 

ljeight''on - Bue'^zard, a town in 
Redfordshlro, on tho Ouse, with con¬ 
siderable manufactures of strawplait. 
Pop. 6991. 

Xieoiulnster, lem'ster, a town in 
Herefordshire, on tho Lu^g. P. 6044. 

liOw^eB (pasture or moist land), tho 
county town of Sussex, on the Ouse, 
which is navigable for some miles 
above it. Here King Henry III. was 
defeated and made prisoner by his 
barons in 1264. Pop. 11,199. 


Iiicbfleld, Utsh-feeld, an ancient and 
elegant city in Staffordshire, with a 
splendid cathedral; the birthplace of 
Dr Johnsnn and of (Jarrickr Pop. 8349. 

Lincoln, link'un (derived from the 
Rritish llyn or lyn, a pool or marsh, 
and the Latin cohnia, a colony), the 
Liudum of the Romans, a city and 
hisliop’s see in Lincolnsliire, on tho 
Witham, with a magnificent Gotliic 
cathedral, in which is a large hell, 
called Tom of Lincoln. Pop. 37,313. 

Lincolnshire, a county on tlic E. 
coast, hounded on the N. by the Hum¬ 
ber; on the W. by the counties of 
York, Nottingham, and Leicester; on 
the S. by Rutland, Northampton, and 
Cambridge shires; and on the E. by 
the North Sea. Area 2774 sq, m,; 
pop. upwards of 469,919. Lincolnsliire 
is eminently a corn-growing and graz¬ 
ing county. The surface is mostly 
low and flat—tlie coast between tlie 
Humber and the Wash being very 
marshy. Tho county is divided into 
three districts, viz., the Parts of Lind¬ 
sey in the N.E., including the wolds 
or chalk iiills; the Parts of Kesteven, 
in the S.W.; and the Parts of Holland, 
in tlie S.E., embracing a large portion 
of the Fens. The reclaimed portion of 
those Fens forms one of tho richest 
agricviltural and grazing tracts in the 
kingdom. In those localities which 
have not yet been brought into culti¬ 
vation, vast flocks of geese are reared, 
principally for their feathers. The 
Lincoln breeds of sheep, oxen, and 
horses have a high reputation, and 
the great horse-fairs of the county are 
frequented by dealers from tho chief 
countries of Europe. The principal 
rivers are the Trent, Ancholme, IFitAfim, 
and Welland, and several canals inter¬ 
sect the county in various directions. 

Liskeard, Us'kard (the enclosure on 
the heiglit), a towu In Cornwall. Pop. 
6591. 

Liv'erpool, a city, seaport, and 
bishop’s SCO in Lancashire, at the 
mouth of the Mersey. It has made 
rapid progress in commercial pros¬ 
perity, and is now tho chief scat of the 
trade with Ireland, America, and the 
W. Indies. It has some flne public 
huilding.s, 20 miles of quays, and wot 
docks covering nearly 300 acres. Pop. 
652,608.-63, 24 N. 2, 69 W. 

Liz'ard Point, in Cornwall, the 
most tf>utherly promontory of Eng¬ 
land.—49, 68 N. 6,12 W. 

LlandaflT (the church on the Taff), 
a village and bishop’s see in Glamor- 
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gnnsliire, \rith the ruins of an ancient 
cathedral. Pop. 17,950 p. 

Ijlaiieriy.(the church of St Elian), 
a seaport in Carmarthenshire, near the 
mouth of the Burry, with a large trade 
in coals and copper. Pop. 19,760. 

lilanfyilln, lan-vithflin, a town in 
Montgomeryshire. Pop. 1080. 

lilangollen, Inn-goth'Un (the church 
of St Collen), a town in Denbighshire, 
situ.ated in a beautiful vale on the 
banks of the Dee, and surrounded by 
fine scenery. Pop. 3123. 

lilanidloea, lan'id-Uss (the church 
of St Idloes), a town in Montgomery¬ 
shire, with a brisk trade in tiannels. 
Pop. 3421. 

Xilantrls'’8ent (the church of the 
three saints), a town in Glamorgan¬ 
shire. Pop. 1872. 

Iion'don, the metropolis of the 
British empire, situated on the Thames, 
the wealthiest and one of the largest 
and most populous cities in the world. 
Its three principal divisions are; the 
City, In which its immense commerce 
is chiefly carried on; Westminster; and 
Southwark, on the southern bank of 
the Thames. These are connected by 
magnificent bridges. The most splen¬ 
did edifices are St Paul’s Cathedral, 
AVe.stminster Abbey, the Palace of 
Westminster (containing the Houses 
of Parliament), the Law Courts, the 
Tower, the British Museum, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, the Exchange, the Bank 
of England, the Mansion House, and 
the General Post Office. London has 
been HO vastly extended as to embrace 
large adjacent villages, which have 
grown to the size of cities; on the 
north, Hackney, pop. 103,681 p.; Is¬ 
lington, 282,865 p.; on tlie east, Spital- 
fields, 21,.340 p-; Stepney, 131,303 p.; 
Kotherhithe, 36,024 p.; on the south, 
Camberwell, 186,693 p.; on the west, 
Kensington, 163,151 p.; Chelsea, 88.128 
p.; with several others. Pop. 3,816,483. 
—61,30 N. 0,6 W. 

XiOUghborougb, luff^bur~o, a town in 
Leicestershire, with an extensive trade 
In liosiery, etc. Pop. 14,803. 

liouth, |i town in Lincolnshire, 
situated on a canal which joins the 
Humber, with considerable trade and 
manufactures. Pop. 10,691. 

lioweatoft, l</ato/t,& seaport in Suf¬ 
folk, and the most easterly point of 
England. Pop. 19,696.-.62, 29 N. 1, 
45 E. * 

Iiudlow (the people’s hill), an an¬ 
cient town of Shropshire, with the ruins 
of a stately cattle. Fop. 6085. 


Iju'ton, a town in Bedfordshire, on 
the Lea, with extensive manufactures 
of strawplait. Pop. 23,960. 

liSrme Be^gis, a seaport in Dorset¬ 
shire, and a noted watering-place, with 
a good harbour. Pop. 2047.—60, 43 N. 
2, 66 W. 

Lym'ingtLn, a seaport in Hants, re¬ 
sorted to for sea-hathing. Pop. 2410. 

Lynn Be''gis, or King’s Lynn (the 
king’s pool), a flouriRhing seaport in 
Norfolk, at the mouth of the Ouse, with 
an extensive trade in corn. Pop. 
18,539.-52, 46 N. 0, 26 E. 

Mao'clesfield, a town in Cheshire, 
with great silk manufactures. Pop. 
37,614.—53, 16 N. 2, 7 W. 

Machynlleth, ma-hunt'Uth, an an¬ 
cient town in Montgomery, with manu¬ 
factures of flannels and cottons. Pop. 
2045. 

Maid^atone, the county town of 
Kent, on the Medway, the great em¬ 
porium of the hop trade. Pop. 29,623. 

MaPdon, a seaport in Essex, at the 
mouth of the Chelmcr, with consider¬ 
able import trade. Pop, 6468. 

Malmea'bnry, a very ancient town 
in Wilts. Pop. (»81. 

Mal'ton (tiie town of the meeting), 
a town in the N. R. of Yorkshire, on the 
Derwent. Pop. 8764. 

MaPvern, a watering-place in Wor¬ 
cestershire. Pop. 6846.—Tlie Malvern 
Hills arc a range in the 8.W, of Wor- 
cestersliire, and in the county of Here¬ 
ford, 1398 feet high. 

Man, anciently an island infhc 
Irisli Sea, 30 miles in length by 12 in 
breadth: it is 20 miles from the coast of 
Scotland, and nearly equidistant from 
England and Ireland. Pop. 6-4,089.— 
64, 15 N. 4, 30 W. 

Marn'chester, a city and bi.sliop’s 
sec ill Lancashire, tlie scat of the 
greatest manufactures in tlie world. 
Its staple consists in the diiTercnt 
branches of the cotton trade, which are 
carried on to a vast extent. Pop. 
341,414.-63, 29 N. 2, 14 W. 

Mans'’ileld (field or plain on the 
river Mann), an ancient toam in Not- 
tingliamsliire,on the Mann. P. 13,653 p. 

Mar'gate (the sen gate or passage), 
a seaport of Kent, in tlie Isle of Thanct, 
much frequented for sea-batliing. Pop. 
16,0.30.-61, 23 N. 1, 22 E. 

Market Har'borough, a town in 
Leicestershire, on the Welland. Pop. 
2418. 

Marintiorough,»town in Wilts, on 
the Kennet. Pop. 9300. 

, Mar'low, Great (the hill by Uie 
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marsh), a town in Bucks, on the 
Thames. Pop. 6778. 

Ma'ryport, a seaport in Cumber¬ 
land, at the mouth of the Ellen. Pop. 
8126. 

Matlock (the meat enclosure or 
storehouse), a town in Dev|)y, noted fur 
its medicinal springs. Pop. 4395. 

Med'way, a river which rises in 
Sussex, and, tiowing tlirough Kent, falls 
into the Thames at Shcernoss. 

Me^nal Strait, between the Isle of 
Angltisea and Cai’narvon, which are 
connected by ma<j;nificeiit suspension 
and railway tubular bridges, thrown 
over the strait. 

Men^'dip Hills, a noted mineral 
range in the N.E. of Somerset, 1094 
feet high. 

Merion'ethshire, a county of N. 
Woles, lying to the S. of Carnarvon and 
Denbigh; it has Montgomery on the 
E., Cardigan on tlio S., and Cardigan 
Bay on the W. Area 601 sq. m.; pop. 
62,038. The surface is very mountain¬ 
ous; the most elevated chain runs 
from N.W. to S.E., and its liighest 
summits are Cad<;r (2959 feet) and 
Arran Mowddy (2956 feet). The scen¬ 
ery is highly picturesque. Tiro Dee, 
Mail), and Dovey&re the principal rivers. 
Small lakes are niimerous amid tlie 
mountains. Lake Dala, the largest in 
Wales, and from which the Dee takes 
it.s rise, is in this county. Cattle and 
sheep breeding, together with dairy 
farming, occupy tiie chief attention of 
tlte rural portion of the community. 
Minerals of various kinds abound. 
Gold-mines are worked in the vicinity 
of Dolgelly and near the S. extremity 
of Lake Bala. Siute-quarrying, how¬ 
ever, is the staple occupation of the 
people. 

Mejf'sey, a river which flowsbetween 
Chesliire and Lancabhire, and falls iuto 
tl)G Irish Sea at Liverpool. 

Merthsrr Tidvil, virr'ther tid'vil, a 
town in Glamorganshire, situated in 
the valley of the Taafc. From an ob¬ 
scure village it has been rahsed by its 
extensive iron-works to bo tim largest 
town in Wales. Pop. 48,861.-61, 45 
N.3,20W. 

Mld'dleeborough, a modern town 
in tho N. R. of York.sbire, on tlio riglit 
bank of tho estuary of tho 'I’ees. It is 
tho centre and port of tho Cleveland 
iron district; and although fbunded so 
recently as 1830, its population in 1881 
was 56,034. * 

Mld'dlesex (tho “ Middle Saxons "), 
tho metropolitan county of England, 


is, next to Rutland, the smallest of the 
English counties: It is, however, next 
to Lancashire, the most populous. 
Hertford forms its N. boundary; tho 
Lea divides it on the E. from Essex, 
tlie Tkamea on the S. from Surrey, and 
the Colne on the W. from Bucks. Area 
281 B<i. m.; pop. 2,920,486. The surface 
consists, for tho most part, of gentle 
undulations. A range of hills, averag¬ 
ing 400 feet above the level of the 
Thames, extends along the N. bound¬ 
ary ; and another range skirts tho N. 
bide of London by llontsey, Ilighgate, 
and l[anip.stcad. Tlie chief rivers are 
those forming the E., S., and W. 
boundaries, and tlie Brent, wliich is tlie 
only stream of consequence traversing 
the centre of the county. The iVe.o 
Jiiver supplies a large part of the 
metropolis with water for domestic 
purposes. The agricultural industry 
of the county is considerable, more than 
three-tifths of the entire area being 
under crops. 

Mid^dleton, a town in Lancashire, 
between Mancliester and Rochdale. 
Pop. 18,963. 

Mid'hurst (the middle wood), a well- 
built town in Sussex. Pop. 7221. 

MiPford Haven, a deep inlet of the 
sea in the 8. of Pembrokesliire, the 
safest and most capacious harbour in 
Britain. 

Mold, the county town of Flintshire. 
Pop. 5066. 

Mon'mouth (the town at the mouth 
of the Monnow), the county town of 
Monmoutiishire, at the confluence of 
tho W ye and the Monnow, the birth¬ 
place of Henry V. Near it are the 
picturesque remains of Tiuteru Abbey. 
Pop. 6111. 

Mon^mouthshire, a county of Eng¬ 
land, but, ns regards language and 
manners, is essentially Welsh. Its N. 
boundary is Herefordshire; tlic coun- 
tiesof Brecknock and G lamorgan border 
it on the W.; the estuary of the Severn 
on the S.; and Gloucestershire on the 
{ E, Area 676sq.m.; pop.211,267. Tlie 
scenery in most parts of the county is 
unusually picturesque, coprbiuing tho 
wildness of mountain regions with tho 
rich beauty of fertile valleys. Mon¬ 
mouth, especially in tho W., abounds 
with coni, limestono, and ironstone. 
The chief rivers are tho Wye, Uak, 
^fo^^nOiiy. and liomney. Tho celebrated 
ruins of Tintern Abbey occupy a most 
beautiful site on tho banks of the Wyo. 

Montgom'ery, the county town of 
Montgomeryshli'e, near the Bevent, 
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Its ancient castle is now a mass of 
ruins. Pop. 1194. 

Montgom'eryshire, a county in 
Wales, bounded on the N. by Merioneth 
and Denbigh ; E. by Shropshire; S. by 
Kadtior and Cardigan; and W. by parts 
of Cardigan and Merioneth. Area 766 
sq.m.; pop. 66,718. It possesses great 
variety’ of character in surface and 
soil. A large portion of the area is 
composed of bleak elevated moorlands; 
but the valleys among the mountains 
are fertile and well wooded. The lofty 
mountain Plinlimmon (2481 feet high) 
is partly in this county. The chief 
rivers are tiie Severn, Wye, Vymviy, 
Tanat, and Dovey. The people are 
mainly occupied in agricultural pur¬ 
suits. Cattle, sheep, and a small breed 
of ponies called “merlins” are reared 
In large numbers. The mining indus¬ 
try of the CO. is not very great. Slate 
is the most abundant mineral. The 
Welsh flannel manufacture is exten¬ 
sively carried on in various districts. 

More'eamhe Bay, a bay of the Irish 
Sen, indenting the coast of Lancashire. 

Mor'peth (the moor path), a town 
in Northumberland, having one of the 
greatest cattle-markets in England. 
Pop. 4556.-65,11 N. 1, 42 W. 

Mounts Bay, an extensive bay in 
the SW. of Cornwall. 

Nant'wich (the salt-works in the 
valley or on the brook), a town in 
Cheshire, on the Weaver; it was for¬ 
merly noted for its salt-works. Pop. 
7195. 

NarTierth, a town in Pembroke¬ 
shire. Pop. 1184. 

Nase'by (the dwelling on the pro¬ 
montory), a parish of Northampton¬ 
shire, where the forces of Charles I. 
were routed by Cromwell’s army in 
1645. Pop. 610. 

Naze, a noted promontory on the E. 
const of Essex.—51, 52 N. 1,17 E. 

Neath, a town in GlamorgansJilre, 
|>osscssing a considerable trade. Pop. 
10,409. 

Nee''dle8, a oln.ster of pointed rnckp, 
at the W. extremity of the Isle of 
Wight.—50^ 40 N, 1, 64 W. 

New River, a large nquednet from 
Hertfordshire to Islington, by which a 
great part of London is supplied with 
water. 

New'ark, a town in Nottingham, on 
a branch of the Trent, with aria exten¬ 
sive trade. Pop. 14,018. 

New'bury, a town in Berkshire, 
situated in a fertile plain, on the banks 
of the Rennet Pop. 10,144. 


■Newcastle, neiv-kas'l, a city and 
bishop’s see, the capital of Northum¬ 
berland, about 10 miles from the mouth 
of tlio Tyne. It is a place of great 
trade, particularly in coals and the 
manufacture of machinery and glass. 
Pop. 145,369t-64, 69 N. 1, 37 W. 

Newcas^tlo-under-Xiyine, a town 
in Stafford si lire, on a branch of the 
Trent, noted for the extensive manu¬ 
factures of stoneware in its vicinity. 
Pop. 17,508. 

Newha'ven, a seaport In Sussex, nt 
the mouth of the Ouse, in the Engli.sh 
Channel; it has regular steam coiii- 
nuinication with France. Pop. 4009. 

Newmar'ket, a town in Sufl'olk, cele¬ 
brated for its horse-races, the course 
for w'bich is in Cambridgeshire. Pup. 
6093. 

New'port, the capital of the Isle of 
Wight, on the Medina, near the centre 
of the island. Pop. 9367.—A thriving 
seaport in Monnioutli, on the Usk, 
possessing large docks and a very ex¬ 
tensive trade in coal and iron. Pop. 
35,313. 

New'ton, a town in Montgomery¬ 
shire, on the Hevern, the chief .seat of 
the line flannel Irade. Pop. 6974. 

Nore, a celebrated na\'al station 
and nnciiot'ing-groiind in the Thames, 
off Sheerness. 

Nor'folk, a largo and Important 
county on the E. coast, hounded on tlie 
N. and E. by the NcA'th Sea; on the S. 
by Suffolk; and on the W. by Cam- 
hridgesliire and the Wash. The tihiuo 
nuuins '* north folk,” used relatively to 
Suffolk. Area2116sq.m.; pop.444,749. 
Tile surface is almost level; and al¬ 
though the county is half encompassed 
by the ocean, it possesses very few sea¬ 
ports. At ninny places on the coast, 
sandbanks stretch far seaward, and 
reiuler navigation exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous. The chief rivers are the (fuse, 
the Fare (with its afliuents tlie Wavmey 
and the 11 ’««.«/ wi), and the JUirn. 
Mackerel and herring fishing is carried 
on to a great extent nloiig the coast, 
especially in the neighbourlinod of Yar¬ 
mouth. Agriculture, however, forms 
the principal occupation of the people. 
'J’he f(!nny portiousof tiie county supply 
immense numbers of geese and turkeys, 
which arc held in liigli repute. 

NorthalTerton, a town in tlie N. R. 
of Yorkshire, near which the Scots, 
under King David I., were defeated at 
the battle of the standard iu 1188. 
Pop. 3692. 

• Northamp'ton, the county town of 
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Northamptonshire, on the Nen, with a 
large trade in hoots and shoes. Fop. 
61,881.—52,16 N. 0,66 W. 

Noxtliamp''tonshire, an inland 
county, encompassed by the shires of 
Rutland, Lincoln, Cambridge, Hunting¬ 
don, Bedford, Bucklngb^m, Oxford, 
Warwick, and Leicester. Area 984 sq. 
m.; pop. 272,666. Extensive forests 
and well-watered wood-clad vales diver¬ 
sify and give picturesqueness to the 
scenery of this county. The Nen and 
the Welland are the principal rivers; 
both of them flow N.E. and fall into the 
estuary of the Wash. Northampton¬ 
shire is chiefly a cattle-reaving county. ■ 
Dairy farms are numerous and exten¬ 
sive, and vast quantities of butter are 
produced for the London market. 

Northum'lserland, the most north¬ 
erly of the English counties, signi¬ 
fies tlio “ land north of tlie Humber.’’ 
Tlio Tweed bounds it on the N., sepa¬ 
rating it from the Scotch county of 
Berwick; the Cheviot Hills and Cum¬ 
berland border it on the W., Durham 
on the S., and the North Sea on the E. 
It is somewhat triangular in shape. 
Area 1952 sq. m.; pop.434,086. Surface 
rugged; hills in the W. and S.W. 
ble.ak, but valuable for their lead-mines. 
The Cheviot uplands afford pasturage 
to imiumenible flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. Allenkeads, the centre I 
of the lead - mining district, is the ■ 
highest inhabited spot in England, 
being 1400 feet above sea-level. To¬ 
wards the coast and in the valleys 
watered by the Coipiet, Tyne, Till, and 
Ahi, the soil Is fertile and well culti¬ 
vated. The county derives its chief 
wealth from its minerals, especially 
coal, for the mining of which there arc 
about 100 coal-pits in operation. The 
manufactures are varied and im¬ 
portant. 

North'wlch (the north salt-works), 
a town In Cheshire, with extensive 
salt-mines. Fop. 1022. 

Norwich, nar'itch (the north towm). 
tlio capital of Norfolk, a city and 
bishop’s see, with a fine cathedral; it 
has been long noted for its trade and 
manufactures. Fop. 87,842.—52, 38 N. 
1,18 E, 

Nottingham, the counly town of 
Nottinghamshire, near the 'Trent; the 
chief seat of the hosiery and lace manu¬ 
factures. Here King Charles I. set up 
his standard at the beginning of the 
civil war In 1642. ^ Fop. 186,576,-62, 67 
N.I,8W. 

Nottlnghamehire, or Notts, an 


inland county, having Yorkshire as its 
N. boundary; Derby on theW.; Lei¬ 
cester on the S.; and Lincoln on the E. 
Area 822 sq. ra.; pop. 391,816. Except 
in the vale of Trent the surface is undu¬ 
lating, and here and there exhibiting 
remains of the famous forest of Sher- 
wood, once the favourite resort of the 
noted Robin Hood. The county is 
watered by the Trent and its affluents, 
the Idle and the Soar. Nottingham¬ 
shire is the principal seat of the Eng¬ 
lish cotton hosiery and lace manufac¬ 
tures. 

Oakham, ok'am, the county town of 
Rutland. Fop. 3227 p. 

Oldham, old'am, a great manufactur¬ 
ing town in Lancashire, on the Med- 
lock Pop. 111,343. 

Ol'ney, a town in Buckingham¬ 
shire, near which the poet Cowper long 
resided. Fop. 2347. 

Ormes Head, Great, a promontory 
on the coast of Denbighshire.—53, 20 
N.3, 62 W. 

Os'westry, a town in Shropshire, 
near the Severn and Mersey Canal, 
with manufactures of flannel. P. 7817. 

Ot'terburn, a village in Northum¬ 
berland, famous as tho scene of a battle 
bt^tween Hotspur Percy and Douglas in 
1388. 

Ouse, ooz, the name of four rivers. 
Tho Yorkshire Ouse, formed by the 
junction of the Swale and Aire, unites 
'with the Trent to form the Humber. 
Tho Great Ouse, which rises in North¬ 
amptonshire, flow’s through tho counties 
of Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, and falls into the 
sea at Lyun Regis. Tho Little Ouse 
divides Norfolk from Suffolk, and falls 
Into the Great Ouse. The other river 
of this name is in Sussex. 

Ox'ford, the capital of Oxfordshire, 
a bishop's see and tho scat of a cele¬ 
brated university, containing twenty 
colleges and live halls. Fop. 35,264.— 
51, 45 N.l,ir> W. 

OxTordehire, a midland county, sur¬ 
rounded by tho shires of Warwick, 
Nvu’thampton, Buokluglmm, Berks, and 
Gloucester. Area 738 sq. m.; pop. 
179,559. Ranges of low hills diversify 
tho surface of the county, which is in¬ 
tersected by more streams, and is nioi’ij 
riclily wooded, than almost any other 
of the English counties. The principal 
rivers^ are tho Isis or Thames, Chenoell, 
IFuiiO-Hs/j. Thame, Eoenlode, and Qlyme. 
In ugriculturc, Oxfordshiro occupies a 
prominent position; but neither its 
minerals nor manufactures are of nntch 
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Importance. Witney is famous for 
blankets and Bicester for ale. Glove 
and lace making are practised in vari¬ 
ous parts of the county. 

Peak, a lofty mountain, or more pro¬ 
perly district, in Derbyshire, celebrated 
for the extensive caverns by which it 
is perforated, and noted for its lead- 
mines. 

Peel (a fortification), a seaport in the 
W. of the Isle of Man, with an ancient 
castle. Pop. 3513. 

Pem'broke (the head of the district, 
or the headland or promontory), the 
county town of Pembrokeshire, on a 
bay of Milford Haven: near it are the 
remains of a great castle. Pop. 14,156. 
—61, 40 N. 4, 66 W. 

Pem'broke Bock, or Pater, a sea¬ 
port in Pembrokeshire, on Milford 
llaven, near the town of Pembroke; it 
has a government dockyard covering 
60 acres. 

Pem'brokeshire, a county of S. 
Wales, is bounded by the sea upon the 
N., W., and S.; and on the E. by the 
counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan. 
Area 628 sq. m.; pop. 01,824. The sur¬ 
face is hilly, but not mountainous, ex¬ 
cept a little in the N.E. The coast¬ 
line is deeply indented. Chief bay.s, 
Milford Uave.n, St Bride’s, and Newport; 
the first named is one of the most 
secure and capacious harbours In Eu¬ 
rope. The principal rivers are the 
Teivy and Cleddau. Farming is pursued 
with much spirit, and great attention 
is devoted to the rearing of live stock. 
The manufactures of Pembrokeshire 
are unimportant; but the fisheries on 
the coa.st are valuable; coal, silver, 
load, and iron are extensively mined. 

Pen'nygant, a hill in the N.W. ot 
yorkshire, 2270 feet high. 

Pen'rith, a town in Cumberland, 
pleasantly situated in the vale of Ingle¬ 
wood forest. Pop. 9268. 

Pen'ryn (the head of the promon¬ 
tory), a town in Cornwall, on the creek 
which runs into Falmouth Harbour. 
Pop. 3166. 

Penzance^, a seaport in Cornwall, 
remarkable for the satubrity and mild¬ 
ness of the Mr. It is situated on the 
N.W. side of Mount’s Tl.ay, and has a 
con.sidcrab1o trade. Pop. 12,400.—60, 
8 N. 6, 32 W. 

Pe'terborough, a city and bishop's 
see in Northamptonshire, on the river 
Non. It has a fine cathedral. ^ Pop. 
21,228. 

Pe'terefleld, a town In Hants. Pop. 
6.>iy 


Plinllm^mon, mountain on the 
borders of Montgomery and Cardigan 
shires, 2481 feet high. 

Plym'outh, a seaport of Devonshire, 
the second naval station in the king¬ 
dom, situated at the head of Plymouth 
Sound, a caji^'icious haven, formed by 
the Plym and Tamar. Pop. 73,794.— 
50, 22 N. 4,10 W. 

Pon'tefract, a town In the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, with an ancient castle, now 
in ruius. Pop. 8798. 

Pon''t 3 npool (the pool at the bridge), 
a town in Monmouth, on a steep clifT 
overhanging a small stream. Pop. 
5244. 

Poole, a flourishing seaport In Dor¬ 
setshire, with a prosperous fishery. 
Pop. 12,310,-60, 42 N. 1, 69 W. 

FortTand, Isle of, a peninsula iti 
Dorsetshire, famous for its freestone 
quarries. Near the S. Point, Portland 
Hill, two lighthouses are erected.-—60, 
31 N. 2,27 W. 

Portsmouth, ports'muth, a seaport 
in Hants, the most important naval 
station in the kingdom. Pop. 127,989. 
—60, 48 N. 1, 6 W. 

Pot''terieB, The, a collective name 
applied to-the towns and villages of 
Staffordshire engaged In the manufac¬ 
ture of China and earthenware. 

Pres^oot, a town in Lancashire, 
noted for its manufacture of watch- 
tools and movements. Pop. 6419. 

Fresteigu, pres-fat-i' (priest's town), 
the county town of Radnorshire, situ¬ 
ated in a fertile valley, on the Lugg. 
Pop. 1631. 

l^es^ton, a handsome town in Lan¬ 
cashire, on the Kibble, with largo 
cotton manufactures- Pop. 98,637. 

Fur'beck, Isle of, in the S.E. ex¬ 
tremity of Dorsetshire, noted for its 
free.stone quarries. 

Pwllheli, ponl-he'lc (salt pool), a 
seaport in Carnarvonshire. Pop. 3242. 

Queeu'liorougb, a town in Kent, 
near the mouth of the Medway. Pop. 
982. 

Bad''nor. New, one of the county 
towns of Radnorshire, on the Somer- 
gill. Pop. 2006. 

Bad'norshire, a county in 8. Wales, 
Is bounded on tlie N. by Montgomery 
and Shropshire; E. by Hereford; S. 
by Brecknock; and W. by (Cardigan. 
Area 425 sq. ni.; pop. 23,600. The 
surface is for the most part moun¬ 
tainous, and, except in the S.E. dis¬ 
tricts, its aspect is bleak and dreary. 
The Wye, Teme, Vthon, Lug, and Arrow 
art! the principal streams. Tite niagu- 
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f&cjiures are of wodllen and other goods , 
for local use. The chief occupations of 
the people are agricultural and pas-: 
toral. 

Ram'sey (the dry spot or island in 
the marsh), a town in Huntingdon, 
formerly noted for its t^cli and exten¬ 
sive abbey. Pop. 4617.—Anothertown 
in the Isle of Man, on a spacious bay. 
Pop. 4000. 

Rams'gato, a seaport of Kent, in the 
Islo of Thanet, noted for its excellent 
artificial harbour. Pop. 22,683.—61, 20 
N. 1, 25 E. 

Reading, red'ing, the county town of 
Berkshire, situated at the junction of 
the Konnet with the Thames. Pop. 
42,064. 

Redditob, red'ditch, a town in Wor¬ 
cestershire, with a large trade in 
needles and fish-hooks. Pop. 9961. 

Red'ruth, a town in Cornwall, in 
the vicinity of extensive copper and 
tin mines. Pop. 9335. 

Reigate, rVgale, au ancient town in 
Surrey. Pop. 18,^2. 

RetTord, Hast, a town in Notting¬ 
hamshire. Pop. 9748. 

Rhuddlan, hruth'lan (red church), a 
village in Flintshire, once tho largest 
town in North Wales. Pop. 1242. 

RibHile, a river rising in the W. of 
Yorkshire, and entering the sea below 
Preston. 

Rioh^mond, a town in the N. R. of 
Yorkshire, witfi an ancient castle, 
picturesiiuely situated on the Swale. 
Pop. 4602.—A town in Surrey, on a 
hill near the Thames, commanding 
one of the finest views in England. 
Pop. 19,066. 

Rlp'on, a city and bishop’s see in 
tlio W. 11. of Yorkshire, with a fine 
cathedral; it was once celebrated for 
its manufacture of spurs. Pop. 7390. 

Rooh'dale, a manufacturing town, 
partly in Lancashire and partly In 
Yorkshire, on tho Roche. Pop. 68,866. 

Rooh'ester, a very ancient city and 
seaport of Kent, on the Sled way, with 
a castle and cathedral. Pop. 21,307.— 
51, 24 N. 0, 80 E. 

Roth^’erham, a town in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, near the junction of the 
Rotlier with tho Don, long noted for 
its extensive iron-works. Pop. 34,782. 

Rug^by (named from its red soil), a 
town in Warwickshire, on the Avon, a 
noted railway sbitlon, 82^ miles N.W. 
from London, with a celebrated school. 
Pop. 9891. 

Run'oorn, a town in Cheshire, on 
the Mersey, with oxtonslvo freestone 


quarries in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
16,126. 

Ru^thin, a town In Denbighshire, 
in tho vale of Clwyd. Pop. 80^. 

Rutlandshire (red land) is the 
smallest of the English counties, and 
is surrounded by Lincoln, Northamp¬ 
ton, and Leicester. Area 150 sq. in.; 
pop. 21,434. The physical aspects of 
the county, especially in the wooded 
parts, are very picturesque, the surface 
being much diversified by ranges of 
gently rising hills, intersected by 
valleys of about half a mile in width. 
The county is watered by the Welland, 
Wash, Wreak, and Chater. Rutland¬ 
shire is chiefly a grazing county. 

Ryde, a town in the Isle of Wight, 
beautifully situated on the N.E. coast, 
opposite Portsmouth. Pop. 11,461. 

Rye, a seaport in Sussex, at the 
mouth of the Rothor. Pop. 8403. 

Sad^dlebaok, a mountain in Cum¬ 
berland, 2787 feet high. 

BaflP’ron-WaPden (the woody den 
where saifron was grown), a town in 
Essex. Pop. 6060. 

St Ain^ans, a city in Herts, near 
the site of the ancient Verulam, Pop. 
10,931, largely employed in straw- 
plaiting. 

St APban’s Head, a cape on the 
coast of Dorset.—60, 34 N. 2, 3 W. 

St As^aph, an ancient city and 
bishop's see in Flint, founded about 
650 by St Kentigem or Mungo, tlie 
founder of Glasgow, in Scotland. Pop. 
1901. 

St Bees Head, a cape on the W. 
coast of Cumberland.*—64, 31 N, 3, 
40 W. 

St Bride’s Bay, in St George’s 
Channel, on tho W. of Pembroke. 

St Da'vlda, a village in Pembroke, 
and a bishop’s see. Pop. 2053. 

Bt David's Head, a cape on the W. 
of Pembroke.--61,63 N. 6,18 W. 

St HePens, a manufacturing town 
of Lancashire, on a branch of tho 
Mersey, 11 miles N.E. from Liver¬ 
pool. Pop. 67,403. 

St He'Uer, a handsome town, the 
c.apital of tho island of Jarsey, situated 
on the E. side of St Aubiu’s Bay. Pop. 
28.020 P.-49, 11 N. 2, 7 W. 

St Ives, a seaport of Cornwall, on 
tho Bay of St Ives. Here the pilclwrd- 
fishory is carried on to a great extent. 
Pop.^45.—A town in Huntingdon, on 
the Ouse. Pop. 3002. 

St Doouards-ou-Sea, Im'ards, a 
favourite watering-place in Sussex. 
Pop. 7165. 
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St Neots, a town in Huntingdon*, 
uhire^ on the Ouse. Fop. 4261. i 

St Pierre*',* or Feter-le-Fort. the 
capital of Guernsey, in the E. of the 
island. It has a good harbour with a 
noble pier. Pop. 16,658.—49, 25 N. 2, 
35 W. 

Sal'ford (the willow ford), a town¬ 
ship in Lancashire, a suburb of Man¬ 
chester. Pop. 176,235. 

Salisbury, sawlz'ber-e, an ancient 
city and bishop’s see, the capital of 
Wilts. Its cathedral, the spire of 
which is 404 feet high, is one of the 
finest in Europe. Pop. 14,792.—61,6 N. 

1, 47 W. 

Sal'op. See Shropshire. 

Sand'vrioh, a seaport iu Kent, on 
the Stour. Pop. 2846. 

Sark, a small island ofif the French 
coast, between Jersey and Guernsey, 
with lead-mines. Pop. 678.-49, 2!i N. 

2, 26 W. 

Sca'fell, a mountain in Cumberland, 
with two peaks, 3092 and3229feet high. 

Soar^orough (the town on the 
cliffs or rocks), a seaport in the N. R. 
of Yorkshire, and a favourite watering- 
place, with considerable trade; it i.s 
much admired for the beauty of its 
situation. P. 30,604.-64,17 N. 0,23 . 

Sciny Isles, supposed to be the 
CassiterideJi of the ancients, a numerous 
group, stretching westward from the 
Land’s End, of which 6 only are in¬ 
habited. The principal is St Mary’s. 
Total pop. 2320.—49, 68 N. 6,16 W. 

SePby, a thriving town in the W. 
R. of Yorkshire, on the Onse, with a 
considerable trade. Pop. 6046. 

Sev'em, a large river, second only 
to the Thames. It rises in Flinlim- 
mon mountain, and passing, by a cir¬ 
cuitous course, througli the counties of 
Montgomery, Salop, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, falls into the Bristol 
Channel. The Great Western Railway 
Company have constructed a tunnel 
tinder the river at New Passage Ferry, 
about 10 miles N.W. of Bristol. 

Shaftesbury, shafts'imr-e (the town 
on the summit of a hill), an ancient 
fowTi in Dorscishire. Pop. 2312. 

Sheemesa', a great naval station 
in Kent, at the mouth of the Medway, 
with a strong and commanding fortress. 
Pop. 14,286.-61, 27 NTO, 44 E. 

SherCLeld, a town In the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, famous for its manufacMires 
of cutlery and plated goods. Pop. 
284,608.-63, 24 N. 1, 80 W. 

Shep'pey, an island at the moutli 
of the Thames and Medway, separated 


from the mainland ox Kent by an arm 
of the sea called the Swale. 

Sher'ljorne, an ancient town in 
Dorsetshire, pleasantly situated on the 
Ivel. Pop. 6322. 

Shields—North Shields in Nortli- 
umberland, a .d South Shields in 
Durham, two towns on the opposite 
banks of the Tyne, both places of con¬ 
siderable trade. Pop. of North Shields, 
7260; of Soutli Shields, 66,876.—56,0 N. 

l, 20 W. 

Shoreham, New, shor'am (the 
dwelling or town on the sea-shore), 
a town in Sussex, on the English 
Channel. Pop. 3606. 

Shrewsbury, skroz'ber-e, the county 
town of Salop, on the Severn. Here 
Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, was 
defeated and slain by King Henry IV. 
in 1403. Pop. 26,478. 

Shrop'shire, or SaPop, an inland 
County, remarkable for its mineral 
wealth; it is bounded on the N. by Ches¬ 
ter; W. by Denbigh, Montgomery, and 
Radnor; S. by Hereford and Worces¬ 
ter; and E. by Statford. Area 1290 sq. 

m. ; pop. 248,014. The scenery of Salop 
is of a varied character. The N, por¬ 
tion is comparatively level, and is under 
tillage; the S. is mountainous. The 
Severn traverses the centre of the 
county, and is bordered by fine meadow 
land. Among the tributaries of the 
Severn are the Mede, If-rry, War/, Sea, 
and Corve. The mamfracturos of Salop 
embrace glass, stoneware, carpets, 
linens, gloves, paper, and hardwares. 

SllToth, a watering-place on the 
Solway Frith, co. Cumberland. 

Skid'daw, a mountain in Cumber¬ 
land, 3022 feet high. 

BneaTell, a mountain near the cen¬ 
tre of the isle of Man, 2004 feet high. 

Snow'don, in Carnarvon, the loftiest 
niountaiu in South Britain, 3690 feet 
high. 

SoPway Firth, a largo bay project¬ 
ing from tlie Irisli Sea iiorth-eastwarfi 
between England and Scotland. It 
extends inland about 40 miles. 

Sorn'crsotshlre, a maritime county, 
lies open to the Bristol Channel on tlie 
N.W.; its other boundaries are the 
counties of Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, 
and Devon. Aren 1636 sq. m.; pop. 
469,109. The surface is much diversi¬ 
fied, the most prominent features being 
the Mendip IJills and the range of which 
the Quantock Hills forpi a part. Tlieso 
divide the county into three portions, 
in the N. of wliich are the rivers Pco 
and Avon: in the centre the Brue, Par- 
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ret, and Axe; and* in the W. the Tone 
—all flowing into the Bristol Channel. 
Along the slope and base of the hills 
the land is well cultivated; but to> 
wards the coast arc the fenny districts 
known as the Marshes. Somersetshire 
excels in agricultural produce. The 
manufactures are very varied. The 
county contains the cities of Bath, 
lyells, and part of Bristol. 

Southamp'ton, a seaport in Hants, 
at the mouth of the Itchen, at the head 
of Southampton Water. Pop. 60,051.— 
60,64 N. 1,24 W. 

Southwark, south'arJc, commonly 
called the Borough, a town in Surrey, 
united by several bridges with London, 
of which it is now considered a portion. 
Pop. 221,946. 

Spit'head, a well-known road¬ 
stead between Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight, capable of containing 
KXH) vessels in security.—60, 46 N. 1, 
10 W. 

Spum-liead, a promontory in the 
S.li. of Yorkshire, on which is a light¬ 
house.—63, 34 N. 0, 7 E. 

Stafford, the county town of Staf¬ 
fordshire, with extensive manufactures 
of boots and shoes. Pop. 19,977. 

Staffordshire, an important county 
enclosed by Cheshire, Salop, Worces¬ 
ter, Warwick, Leicester, and Derby. 
Area, 1138 sq. m.; pop. 981,013. Most 
part of the centre is level, interspersed 
here and there Miith gently rising emi¬ 
nences. Thelracts in the N. and N.E. 
are hilly, ani- consist chiefly of wild 
moorland. The district known as the 
Potteries (about 8 miles long by Smiles 
broad) is in the N. South Staffordshire 
is called the Black Country, because for 
many miles the surface is so cut up by 
collieries and iron-works that there.is 
no cultivation. The county is watered 
by the Trent and its tributaries, the 
Sow, Tame, Blythe, Chumet, etc. Al¬ 
though agricu'lturo is pursued with 
much energy, and employs a large 
nuinher of the population, Staftbrdshiro 
is a mining and mniinfactiirlng rather 
than an agricnlturnl county. Its ])or- 
ctilain and earthenware have acquired 
a woild-wlde celebrity for their excel¬ 
lence and beauty; and its iron goods, 
from nails to steam machinci'y,nt'o 
widely known. 

StaTybridge, a manufactuving town, 
partly in Cheshire and partly in Lan- 
casliiro, near the Tamo. Pop. 22,786. 

Stam'ford, an ancient town in Lin- 
celnshire, on the Welland. Pop. 
8773. 


Start Point, a cape on the S. coast of 
Devonshire.— 6o, 18 N. 8,88 W. 

Stil'ton, a village in* Huntingdon¬ 
shire, where the cheese known by its 
name was first sold. 

Stook'port, a manufacturing town 
in Cheshire, on the Mersey. Pop. 
69,552.-63, 25 N. 2, 9 W. 

Stock'ton-upon-TeeB, a town in 
Durham, on the Tees, with consider¬ 
able trade. Pop. 41,015.-64, 36 N. 1, 
19 W. 

Stoke-npon-Trent, a town in Staf¬ 
fordshire, with a large manufacture of 
earthenware. Pop. of town, 19,261; of 
parliamentary borough, 162,394. 

StoneTxenge, on Salisbury Plain, 
in Wilts, a range of immense stones, 
some upright, and others resting upon 
them, supposed by some to be a sep\il- 
chral monument, and by others to be 
the remains of a Druidical temple. 

Stour'bridge, a town in Worceslcv- 
shiro, on the Stour, noted for the manu¬ 
facture of glass. Pop. 9767. 

Strat'ford-on-A'von, a town of 
Warwickshire, where Shakspeare was 
born in 1664. Pop. 8054. 

Stroud, a town in Gloucestershire, 
witli an extensive cloth trade, the 
waters of the Stroud and Slade being 
celebrated for their properties in dye¬ 
ing cloth. Pop. 7848. 

Strum'blo Head, a cape in the N.W. 
of Pcmbrokeshii'e.—52,2 N. 6,4 W. 

Sud'bury (the south town), a town 
in Suffolk, on the Stour, once a place of 
great importance for its woollen manu¬ 
factures. Pop. 6584. 

Suffolk (the south folk,” used, re¬ 
latively to Norfolk) is a maritime 
county, bounded on the N. by Norfolk; 
on the W. by Cambridgeshire; on the 
S. by Essex; and on the E. by the 
North Sea. Area 1481 sq. m.; pop. 
356,893. The surface is similar to that 
of Norfolk. The Stour, the Wavetiey, 
the Ouse, the Orwell, and the Blyth are 
the cliicf rivers. Tlio manufactures of 
Suifulk are of secondary importance; 
in the making of agricultural implo- 
ments, liowcver, it holds a high rank— 
Ipswich, Stmetoark^t, and Bury St Btl- 
munds sending out largti nunibers of 
steam cultivators, plouglis, etc., to all 
parts of the world. Great caro is given 
to the rearing of cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

Sun'derland, a seaport in Durham, 
on tho Wear, over which is an iron 
bridgh of 2.37 feet span, and 1(K) feet 
above tho river. Pop. 116,542. 

Sur'reyCffoni the Saxon Suth-rice,the 
south kingdom), a county in the 8. of 
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England^ lying to the W. of Kent; the 
Thamefs^ forming its N. boundary, sepa¬ 
rates it from-Middlesex; the counties 
of Berks and Hants flank it on the 
W.; and Sussex on the S. Area 748 
sq. ra.; pop. 1,436,899. The surface 
of the county is beautifully diversified 
by hill aud dale. Most of the land is 
under tillage, and in the vale of Farn- 
kam hops of the finest quality are raised. 
Except in Southwark, Lambeth, and else¬ 
where near London, manufactures are 
of little importance. Besides its bound¬ 
ary river the Thames, the Wey is the 
only other stream in the county worth 
mentioning. The famous Magna Charts 
was signed by King John at Kunni- 
mede, near Egham, on the borders of 
this county. 

8us''8ex (from Suth^aeaxe, South 
Saxons), a county bounded on the N. 
by Kent and Surrey; on the W. by 
Hampshire; on the 8. by the English 
Channel; and on the E. by Kent. 
Area 1464 sq. m.; pop. 490,506. A range 
of chalk hills called the South Downs 
traverses the county from W. to E., 
and ends in the lofty cliff of Beachy 
Head. The.se downs are covered by 
fine short turf, on which about 300,000 
of the famous Southdown breed of sheep 
are pastured. North of this chain of 
hills is the fertile and richly-wooded 
district called the Weald. The riv€r.s 
of Sussex are small, the chief being the 
Bother, Arun, Adur, and Ouse. The 
manufactures of the county are only of 
local importance. Most of the towns 
on the coast, such as Brighton and 
Hastings, are favourite resorts as water¬ 
ing-places. It was on the Sussex coast 
that the Normans under William the 
Conqueror landed in 1066. 

S'\yan‘'Bea, a seaport in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, situated on a fine bay of the 
Bristol Channel. It is much resorted 
to for sea-bathing, and has a large 
trade in copper, iron, and coals. T )p. 
65,597.-61, 37 N. 3, 65 W. 

Tam'worth (farm or estate on the 
Tame), a town in Staffordshire, on the 
Tamo. Pop. 4891. 

Taiin'ton.a town in Somersetshire, 
on the Tone. Pop. 16,614. 

Tav^istock, a town in Devonshire, 
on the Tavy, the birthplace of Sir 
Francis Drake. Pop. 6879. 

Tees, a river which rises in Cross¬ 
fell, Cumberland, and, flowing east¬ 
ward, divides the counties of Dftrham 
and York, and falls into the North Sea 
10 miles below Stockton. 

TenT^y, a town in Pembrokeshire, 


mnch resorted to for ,SQa-hathlng. Pop. 
4760. 

Test, a river in Hampshire, falling 
into Southampton Bay. 

Tewkesbury, tcwlcs'ber^e, a fine old 
town of Gloucestershire, on the Severn, 
the scene of a famous battle in 1471, 
in which the Yorkists, commanded by 
Edward IV., defeated the Lancastrians. 
Pop. 6100. 

Thames, temz, the chief river in 
Britain, rises in Gloucestershire, sepa¬ 
rates Berks from Oxford and Bucking¬ 
ham, Surrey from Middlesex, and Kent 
from Essex, and falls into the North 
Soa 46 miles below London Bridge. 

Than^’et, Isle of, a district of Kent, 
at the mouth of tho Tliames, scpai’ated 
from the mainland by the Stour on the 
S. It contains two popular watering- 
places, Margate and Bamsgate. Pop. 
60,029. 

ThetTord, an ancient town in Nor¬ 
folk, on the Little Ouse. Pop. 4166. 

Thirsk, a town in the N. Aiding of 
Yorkshire. Pop. 4032. 

Tiv'erton, a town in Devonshire, ah 
the confluence of the Exe and the 
Loman. Pop. 10,462. 

Torbay^ a commodious bay on the 
coast of Devon, whore William HI. 
lauded in 1688.—60, 20 N. 3, 30 W. 

Torquay, tor-ke', a seaport in De¬ 
vonshire, beautifully situated on Tor- 
bay, and much frequented as a water¬ 
ing-place. Pop. 24,7^. 

Totnes', a small thriving town in 
Devonshire, on the Dart. Pop. 4073. 

Tred'egar, a town in Monmouth¬ 
shire, famous fur its coal-mines and 
iron-works. Pop. 18,771. 

Trout, a large river which rises in 
tho N. of Staffordshire, flows through 
the shiros of Derby, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln, and unites with the Yorkshire 
Ouse in forming the Ilunihcr. 

Trow^brldge, a town in Wilts, on 
tho Were, with manufactures of cloth 
and cassimeres. Pop. 11,040. 

Tru‘'ro, a city of Cornwall, in a deep 
dell at the confluence of the Konwyu 
and the Allen. Pop. 10,619. 

Tun'bridge, a town in Kent, on the 
Medway. Pop. 9317. 

Tunbridge Wells, a town in Kent, 
bordering on Sussex, noted for the 
mineral waters in its vicinity. Pop. 
24,308. 

Twickenham, twikfen~am, a town in 
Middlesex, on the Thames, surrounded 
by villas. Hero was the residence of 
the poet Pope. Pop. 12,479. 

Tyne, tho principal river of North- 
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umberland, is formed by the junction mingliam. Pop. of town 24,566; of 
of the North and South Tyne, and falls parliamentary borough 124,437. 
into the North Sea. Wee'don, a village in Northanvp- 

Tyne'mouth, an ancient town in tonshire, on the London and North- 
Northumberland, at the mouth of the Western Railway ; it has extensive 
Tyne. Pop. 44,118. barracks. Pop. 1957 p. 

Ulls'water, a lake between Camber- WePlington, a town in Shropshire, 
land and Westmorland. • near Shrcwsbuiy Canal. Pop. 6360.-— 

Ux'brldge, a town in Middlesex. A town in Somersetshire, with manufac- 
Pop. 7669. turesofserges,druggets,etc. Pop. 6217. 

Vent''nor (the shore of Gwent, or the Wells, a city in Somersetshire, situ- 
shining shore), a fashionable watering- atedatthe base of the Mendip Hills, 
place on the S. coast of the Isle of Pop. 4634. 

Wight, Hampshire. Pop. 6504. Wel^'pool, a town in Montgomery- 

Wake'fleld (the field by the way- shire, pleasantly situated in the vale 
side), a manufacturing town in the W. of the Severn, and a great market for 

R. of Yorkshire. Pop. 30,854.—53, 41 flannels. Pop. 7107. 

N. 1,29 W. WenTock, a town in Salop. Pop. 

Wallingford (the ford at the old 18,442. 
fort), a town in Berks, on the Thames. West'bliry, a town in Wilts. Pop. 
Pop. 2803. 6014. 

Walsall, woVzel, a town In Stafford- West'minster, a city in Middlesex, 
shire, Avith extensive iron-works, etc. adjoining London, of which it may be 
Pop. 68,796. considered a part, although it possesses 

Ware, a town in Hertfordshire, on distinct rights and privileges. Pop. 
the Lea. Pop. 6277. 229,238. 

Wareham, ware'am, a town in Dor- West^morland, a county in the N. 
setshire, near the mouth of the Frome. of England. Like Cumberland, its nor- 
Pop. 2112. them boundary, it is celebrated for its 

War^minater (the monastery near lake scenery. Lancashire bounds it on 
the weir), a town in Wiltshire. Pop. the W. and S., and Yorkshire on the 
5640. E. Area 768 sq. m.; pop. 65,010. 

War'rin^on, a manufacturing town SuiTace very mountainous, with largo 
in Lancashire, on the Mersey. Pop. and numerous tracts of moorland, from 
41,452.—63,23 N. 2,86 W. which the county derives its name. 

War'wlok (the fortress town), the The principal mountain summits are 
county town of Warwickshire, on the /fetwe/Zya (partly in Cumberland), 2 >ok;- 
Avoti. Pop. 11,800. /dl, and Crowfe.ll. The lakes, espcci- 

WarwiokBhixe, an important mid- ally Windermere, are remarkable for 
land county, which Stafford and Loices- their beauty. The Eden in the N., and 
tt r bound on the N.; Nortliampton on the Kent in the S., are the chief stream.s. 
the E.; Oxford and Gloucester on the Groat numbers of geese and sAvine are 

S. ; and Worcester on the W. Area reared for exportation. Sheep and 
881 sq. m.; pop. 737,339. The scenery cattle are also extensively bred for the 
of the county is eminently beautiful, supply of southern markets. 

The soil is fertile, and is nearly all Wey'moutb, a seaport in Dorset- 
under tillage or in meadows and pas- shire, united to Meloombe Regis by a 
tiires. Its N. part was in former times bridge over the Wey. Pop. 13,715. 
the celebrated Forest of Arden. The Whern'side, a mountain in the N. 
chief rivers are the Avon, Tame, Learn, W. of Yorkshire, 2414 feet high. 
lien, Stour, Alne, Arrow, Anker, Blifthe, "WhitHby, a seaport in the N. R. of 
Swift, Dene, and Jtchen. The mauufac- Yorkshire, famed for its jet. Pop. 
turos are important. 14,086.—64,29 N. 0, 36 W. 

Wash, a large bay of the Nortli Whlteha'ven, a thrivifig seaport in 
Sea, laving the counties of Lincoln, Cumberland, Avith extensive coal-mines. 
Cambridge, and Norfolk. Pop. 19,295.-64,33 N. 3,35 W. 

Wear, a river which rises in the W. Wig'an, a manufacturing town in 
of Durham, and, after a circuitous Lancashire. Pop. 48,194. 
course, falls into the North Sea between Wight, Isle of (the Vectis of the 
Sunderland and Monkwearmouth, Romans), a beautiful island off tlie S. 

Wednesbttxy, wenz'ber^e, an ancient coast of England, between which and 
town in Staffo^shire, near the source Portsmouth is the great naval road of 
of the Tame, 8 miles N.W* from Bir- Spitiiead. In the centre of the ishind 
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is Carisbrooke Oastle, where Charles I. 
was confined. Pop. 78^633.—60, 42 N. 
1,20 W. 

Wlg'ton (ht)ly town), a town in Cum¬ 
berland, with cotton manufactures. 
Pop. 3948. 

Wil^ton. (town on the Willy), a town 
of Wilts, long noted for its manufacture 
of carpets. Pop. of parliamentary 
borough 8S02. 

Wilts, or Wilt'shire, is an inlsind 
county, surrounded by Dorset, Somer¬ 
set, Gloucester, Berks, and Hunts. 
Area 1351 sq. m.; pop. 258,905. Its 
centre is occupied by the table-land 
of Salisbury Plain, on which are situ¬ 
ate the ceicbr.ated Druidical remains 
called Stoneheuge. The rivers Avon 
and Kenmt, and some aflluents of 
the Thames, have their rise in Salis¬ 
bury Plain. In the N. and S. much of 
the soil is highly fertile. More atten¬ 
tion, however, is given to dairy farm¬ 
ing than to tillage. On the downs in 
the S. about 700,000 sheep are pastured, 
and In many places of the county pigs 
are reared in large numbers. Tlie 
manufacturing industry of Wilts is 
important and varied. 

Win'chester, the capital of Hants, 
an ancient city and bishop’s see, with 
a spacious cathedral and famous public 
school. Here Alfred the Great was 
buried in 901. Pop. 17,780. 

Win'’dermere, the largest lake in 
England, between Westmorland and 
Lancashire. 

Wind'aor, a town in Berkshire, on 
the Thames, 22 miles from London, 
celebrated for its castle, the chief resi¬ 
dence of the British sovereigns. Pop. 
12,273. 

Wis'beacb, a town in Cambridge¬ 
shire, on the Nene, carries on a large 
trade in corn. Pop. 9249. 

Wlib'^am, a river in Lincolnshire, 
which flows past Lincoln, and, pnr- 
sning a south-easterly course, falls 
into the Wash. 

Wit'ney, a town In O.%fordshlre, 
noted for its manufacture of woollens, 
particularly blankets. Pop. 3017. 

Wlt/tlAgo ftm erfl, a lake in the N.E. 
of Uuntingde^shire, now drained. 

WoHjiirn, a town in Bedfordshire. 
Within a mile of it is Woburn Abbey, 
the splendid seat of the Duke -of Bed¬ 
ford. Pop. 1316 p. 

Wolverhamp''ton, a town in Staf¬ 
fordshire, celebrated for its mamifac- 
tures of locks and keys. Pop. of muni¬ 
cipal bosptigh 76,766; of pari lamentary 
borough 164,332.-62, 85 N. 2, 7 W. 


Wood'brldge, a town in Suffolk, on 
the Debcn, carries bn a considerable 
trade. Pop. 4544. 

Wood'stock (a woody place), a town 
in Oxfordshire, with extensive manu¬ 
factures of gloves. Near it is Blenheim, 
the magnificent seat of the Duke of 
Marlborough/.' Pop. 7033. 

Woolwich, wool'itch, or wooVidj, a 
town in Kent, on the Thames, 8 miles 
below London. It is famous for its 
extensive arsenal and ndlitary aca¬ 
demy. Pop. 36,665.—61, 30 N. 0, 3 E. 

Worcester, woos'ter, the capital of 
Worccstcrsliire, and a bishop’s see, 
noted for its porcelain manufacture. 
Here Cromwell defeated the army of 
Charles II. in 1651. Pop. 33,956.-52, 
12 N. 2, 13 W. 

Worcestershire, wooa'ter-sMr, a 
midland county, encompas.sed by Salop, 
.Stafford, Warwick, Gloucester, and 
Hereford. Area738sq.m.; pop.3^,283. 
The. county Is fertile, well watered, and 
richly wooded. It is level in tlie centre, 
and hilly towards the E. and W. sides. 
The Severn, Avon, Stour, Teme, and 
Salwarp are the chief rivers. Wheat 
is grown to a great extent; hop-gar¬ 
dens are plentiful; and from the pro¬ 
duce of the numerotis orchards vast 
quantities of cider and perry arc made. 
Coal and iron mines are largely worked, 
and glass and iron wares are exten¬ 
sively manufactured. 

Work^ington, a seaport in Cumber¬ 
land, witli extensive Collieries In the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 13,308.—5>4, 88 
N. 3, 33 W. 

Work'sop, a town In Nottingham¬ 
shire. Pop. 11,625. 

Worms Head, a cape in Glamorgan¬ 
shire.—51, a-l N. 4,20 W. 

Worthing (a farm, manor, or estate), 
a seaport and watering-place in Sussex. 
Pop. 10,076. 

WrekTn, a hill in Shropshire, 1320 
feet high. 

Wrexham, rex'am, a town in Den¬ 
bighshire. Pop. 10,978. 

Wy'oomhe, High, a handsome town 
in the county of Buckingham. Pop. 
10,618. 

Wye, a picturesque river'of Wales, 
whicti Hsos in the S. of Montgomery¬ 
shire, crosses Radnor and Hereford 
shires, divides Monmouth from Glou¬ 
cester, and falls into the Bevom below 
Chepstow. 

Yar'mouth, a seaport of Norfolk, at 
the month of the YarG,wlth a flourish¬ 
ing trade. Pop. 46,169.—52,36 N. 1,43 
E. 
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YeoMl (the town on the Yeo), a 
town in Somersetshire, on the Yeo or 
Ivel, with a considerable manufacture 
of gloves. Pop. 8479. 

York, the Eboracum of the Homans, 
the capital of Yorkshire, and the see 
of an archbishop, on the Ouse, 22 
miles N.E. of Leeds, celebrated 
cathedral or minster is one of tlio best 
and most perfect examples of Gothic 
oi* pointed architecture in Europe. 
Pop. 49,530.-63, 57 N. 1, 4 W. 

York'ahire, the most extensive 
county in England, Hes to the 8. of 
Durham, from whicli it is separated by 
tlio river Tees. Westmorland and 
Lancashire bound it on the W.; Derby, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln on the S.; 
and the North Sea on the E. Area 
6985 sq. m.; pop. 2,880,564. The 
corinty is divided into three ridings 
(North, East, and West), and the Ain- 
sty or Liberty of tlie city of York. 
Each riding may be regarded as a sepa¬ 
rate county, having a civil and military 
jurisdiction distinct from the others. 


The North Biding contains the rich 
agricultural districts of Cleveland and 
Kyedale, and is chiefly famous as a graz¬ 
ing country. The princijlal rivers are 
the Tees, Swale, and Ure. The Bast 
Biding comprises the hilly district 
called the Wolds, which extends from 
N. to S. through nearly the whole 
riding. Here agriculture is very ex¬ 
tensively carried on. The Hull, Ouse, 
and Derwent are the chief rivers. All 
the 8. and W. parts of the county 
are embraced in the West Biding, 
which contains some of the most fertile 
tracts and mo.st picturesque scenery 
in England. Tlie N. part Is tra¬ 
versed by a range of lofty hills, the 
highest summit of which is Whernside, 
2414 feet above the level of the sea. 
This riding has been pronounced one 
of the greatest manufacturing districts 
in tlie world. This division of York¬ 
shire Is intersected by the rivers 
Wharfe, Calder, Aire, Don, and Rihhle; 
and numerous canals and lines of rail¬ 
way connect all the large towns. 


SCOTLAND 

Is bounded N. by the Atlantic Ocean; W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean and North Channel; S. by England, the Solway Firth, 
and Irish Sea; E. by the North Sea. 

It contains^ 30,463 square miles. The population in 1881 
was 3,736,000, 

It is divided into thirty-three counties:— 


Counties. Chief Towns. 

Orkney & Shetland.Kirkwall, Stromness, Lerwick. 

Caithness.Wick, Thurso. 

Sutherland......Dornoch, Qolspie. 

Uoss.Dingwall, Tain, Fortroae, Stornoway (in the island 

of Lewis). 

Cromarty.Cromarty. 

Inverness.Inverness, Fort George, Fort Augustus, Fort 

William. 

Nairn.Nairn. 

Elgin or Moray.Elgin, Forres, Fochabers. 

Banff......Banff, Cullen, Keith. * 

Aberdeen.Aberdeen,Peterhead,Fraserburgh,Inverury, Huntly. 

Kincardine.Stonehaven, Bervie, Laurencekirk. 

Forfar.Forfar, Dundee, Broughty Ferry, Montrose, Ar¬ 

broath, Brechin, Kirriemuir. 

Fife....Cupar, St Andrews, Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, Burnt¬ 

island, Falkland, Newburgh. 

Kinross.Kinross. 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 

Clackmannan.Clackmannan, Alloa, Dollar. 

Perth...Perth, Dunkeld, Oriclf, Kincardine, Dunhlane, Cal¬ 

lander, Blairgowrie. 

Argyll.....Inveraray, Campbeltown, Oban. 

Bute.Kothesay, Brodick (in Arraid. 

Dumbarton.Dumbarton, Helensburgh, lv*rkintilloch. 

Stirling.Stirling, Falkirk, Orangeinouth, Bannockburn. 

Linlithgow or West 

Lothian.Linlithgow,Quecusferry,Borrowstounness,Bathgate. 

Edinburgh or Mid- 

T _ _T _*_«___ 


Haddington or East 

Lothian.Haddington, Dunbar, North Berwick. 

Berwick.Greenlaw, Duns, Coldstream, Lauder. 

Koxburgh.Jedburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Melrose. 

Selkirk.Selkirk, Galashiels. 

Peebles.. Peebles, 1 nnerleithen. 

Lanark....Lanark, Carstairs, Glasgow, Hamilton, Airdrie, 

Coatbridge, Uuthcrglcn. 

Renfrew.Renfrew, Paisley, Greenock, Port-Gla.sgow. 

Ayr..Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine, A^'drossan, Stewarton. 

Dumfries.Dumfries, Annan, Moffat, Langholm. 

Kirkcudbright.Kirkcudbright, Castle Douglas. 

Wigtown.Wigto^vn, Stranraer, Whithorn, Portpatrick, New- 

ton-Stewart. 


Islands. —Shetland Isles, the principal of which are, Main¬ 
land, Yell, and Unst; Orkney Isles, the principal of which are, 
Pomona or Mainland, and Hoy; the Hebrides or Western Islc.s, 
the principal of which ar^, Lewis and Harris^ Skye, ^tull, 
StafFa, Iona, Jura, Islay, Bute, Arran, Tiree, Coll, Kigg, Rum, 
St Kilda. 

Bays.— Pentland, Dornoch, Cromarty, and Moray Firtlis; 
Firths of Tay and Forth, Solway Firth, Firth of Clyde; Wig¬ 
town and Luce Bays; Sounds of Islay, Jura, and Mull; the 
Minch; Lochs Ryan, Long, Fync, Etive, Linnhe, Broom. 

Capes. —St Abb’s Head, Fifeness, Buchauness, Kinnaird’s 
Head, Burgh Head, Tarbetness, Duncansby Head, Dunnet 
Head, Cape Wrath, Butt of Lewis, Point of Ardnainurchan, 
Mull of Cantire, Corsill Point, Mull of Galloway, Burrow Head, 
Southem^s. 

Lakes. — Lochs Leven; Lomond; Awe; Tay, Rannoch, 
Ericht; Katrine, Earn; Shin; Laggan; Ness, Lochy; Maroe. 

Mountains. —^Tlie Grampians, to .which belong Ben Nevis, 
Ben Maedhui, Braeriach, Cairntoul, Cairngorm, Lochnagar, Ben 
Aven, Sohiehallion, Ben Lawers, Ben More, Ben Ledi, Ben 
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Lomond, Ben Cruacliaii, Ben Attow; Ben Dearg, Ben Wyvis; 
the Ochils; the’ Pentland Hills; the Lammermuir IJills; the 
Eildon Hills ; Tinto j MofTat Hills, tlie Lowthers, the Lcadhills j 
the Cheviot Hills. 

Rivers. —Spey, F^ndhorn, Deveron, Don, Dee, North and 
South Esk, Tay, Forth, Clyde, Tweed, Nith, Esk, Annan, 
Dee, Ken. 

BEIVCARKS. 

Scotland, exclusive of the Shetland and Orkney Islands and of 
the Hobridits, extends from 54° 38' to 58“ 40' N. lat., and from 
1° 46' to 6“ 5' W. long. Its extreme length is about 280 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 150 miles. 

The coasts arc bold and rocky, except on the east side from 
Aberdeen to Tarbet Ness, where the coast is both low and sandy ; 
and they are so deeply indented, particularly on the western side, 
that no spot is more than forty miles distant from the sea. Arms 
of the sea and estuaries subserve what may be called inland navi¬ 
gation ; for the rivers themselves, where they cease to be tidal, are 
no longer navigable. In furtherance of inland navigation, art has 
seconded nature : a ship-canal of oiijy 30 miles, or thereabout, joins 
the estuaries of Forth aiid Clyde ; the Caledonian Canal, uniting a 
series of lakes, very long in ])roportioii to their breadth, which 
succeed each other from Fort-William to Inverness, has created a 
navigable channel hetween the North Sea and the Atlantic ; and 
very great service is rendered by the short Crinaii Canal, which 
unites Loch Fyno and the Sound of Jura. 

The interior of Scotland has none of the long open valleys and 
wide undulating plains that arc met with in England, The Carses, 
as they are called, of Stirling and of Gowrie, in rorthshirc, arc 
level and fertile, but of comparatively limited (extent. Scotland 
may be described in three divisions—southern, noithern, and 
central. The first of tlicso divisions, for the most part hilly and 
justoral, consists of all the country south of the Lammermuir and 
rentland Hills, and of a lino in continuation of these, passing 
through Carstairs in Lanarkshire to the town of Ayr. The northern 
division consists of all the country west of the Firth of Clyde and 
north of a lino dmwn from Dumbarton to Aberdeen. This division 
is mountainous except along the east coast, and is given up either 
to pasture or to deer-forests; and this mountainous part it is which 
, forms tho Highlands. Arran, though situated farther south than 
Berwick-on-Tweed, is in tho Highlands ; Caithness, in tho extreme 
north, is not. Tho Highlands contain both the highest mountains 
and the greatest deprcs.sion in tho United Kingdom. The depres¬ 
sion is Glenmore, Lc., Great Glen, througji which runs tho Cale¬ 
donian Canal; and the mountains arc those of tho Grampian range, 
■which, spreading out in a south-westerly direction from near Aber¬ 
deen, covers the wdiolo country south of Glenmore to the western 

£ 
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coast. The chief mountain-knot is formed where the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff’ and Inverness meet; and Ben Iklacdhui, one of tho 
summits of thi« knot, is only 110 feet lower than the highest of 
all, Ben Nevis, 4406 feet, near Fort William. 

The central division, though the least of the three, is by far tho 
wealthiest, and contains about three-fifths ♦f the population ; the 
reason is that here are the coalfields of Fifeshire, Lanarkshire, and 
Ayrshire, with some of the largest iron-works in tho United King¬ 
dom, and almost all the factories in Scotland. The only manufac¬ 
ture carried on to any extent outside tho central division is that of 
tweeds, which is most active in Galasliiels, Hawick, and Dumfries, 
towns in the southern and pastoral division. Within tho central 
division, Glasgow and Paisley are the principal scats of tho cotton 
trade ; Dundee and other tovnis in Forfarshire manufacture jute 
and coarse linens; Dunfermline, damasks and fine linens ; Kilmar¬ 
nock, tartans; Bannockburn, carpets ; Kirkcaldy, floor-cloth ; and 
Aberdeen, a groat variety of articles, chiefly woollen, cotton, and 
linen. The Clyde ports aro famous for ship-building, particularly 
for tho construction of iron steamers. One consequence of this 
industrial pre-eminence is that tho central division contains tho 
only towns in Scotland with a population above 100,000, viz., 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 

Fisheries aro of great importance to Scotland. Salmon fishing is 
carried on all round the coasts and up the rivers, among which the 
Tay is pre-eminent; but the most important is the honing-fishery, 
pursued on both coasts, but especially on tho east coast, with Wick 
ill Caithness for its chief seat. 

The public sentiment in Scotland is democratic compared with 
that of England : there is more self-assertion, because there 
is less respect for rank and authority. Much oftener than in 
England does tho able boy pit the aristocracy of intellect against 
the aristocracy of wealth and station. Ever since John Knox got 
a school established in every parish, such boys have had at hand 
the opportunity of learning ; and the oiiportunity is continued at 
tlie universities, which allow tho students to live in tho university 
towns where and how they plea.so or can. The democratic senti¬ 
ment is at once expressed and confirmed by the Presbyterian 
system of church-government, introduced at tho Reformation, and 
continued to this day, both in the Establishcil Churcli and in tlie 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches, which together compote 
in num\)ers mth tho Established Church. 

In another department, Scotland and tho Scotch aro under un¬ 
speakable obligations to Sir Walter Scott. By his descriptions of 
Scottish scenery and his charming reproduction in story of tho 
serai-barbarous life led by tho Borderers up to the union of tho 
crowns of England and ^Scotland, and by the Highlanders for a 
century later, ho made the country and the jieople interesting 
to all readers of English. Crowds came to satisfy their curi¬ 
osity by identifying sites, and noting troecs of ancient manners ; 
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and, if they did not find exactly or certainly what they sought, 
they took back* a report which brought next year still greater 
crowds of money-spending tourists. The Highlands proved the 
great attraction ; and the general verdict was coniirnied by Royalty, 
when Balmoral Castle, on Decside, Aberdeenshire, was made the 
Sovereign’s mountain-Jiomo. Few landscapes, indeed, can be more 
beautiful than the Trossachs and Loch Katrine, or more desolate 
than the moor of Rannoch, both in Perthshire ; grander than Loch 
Lomond, Loch Awe, or Loch Marco ; more lonely and savage than 
Loch Coruisk, at the foot of the Coolin Mountains, in Skye. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Scotland? What is its extent in square 
miles? Into how many counties is it divided? Name them. What 
arc the princii)al towns of Orkney and Slietland? Of Caithness? Of 
Sutherland? Of Ross? etc. What are the principal islands? Point 
them out on the map. Name the principal firths, bays, and lochs. 
Point them out on the map. Name the capes. Point them out on 
the map. What arc the principal lakes ? Point them out. Name the 
principal mountains. Name the rivers. 

Where are Falkland, Kirkwall, Kelso, Whithorn, Campbeltown, Dor¬ 
noch, Stranraer, Irvine, Castlc-Douglas, Dalkeith, Kilmarnock, Dunkcld, 
Falkirk, Dingwall, Stonehaven, Montrose, Fortrose, Fort George, Port 
Patrick, Dunbar, Dumbarton, Duns, Edindukoii, Glasgow, Greenock, 
North Ilerwick, Annan, Dunfermline, Alloa, Lerwick, Brodick, Inver¬ 
aray, Inverness, Hamilton, Leith, Musselburgh, Borrowstonnness, 
Forres, Bervie, Peterhead? etc. 

Where are Pomona, Yell, Mainland, Mull, Skye, Lewis, Hoy, Bute? 
etc. Where arc the Solway Firth, Luce Bay, Pentland Firth, Firth 
of Tay, Wigtown Bay, Firth of Forth, Cromarty Firth, Moray Firtli, 
Loch Fyne, Loch Broom, Loch Long, Firth of Clyde, Loch Etive, Loch 
Linnlier etc. 

Where are Cape Wrath, Tavbetnoss, St Abb’s Head, Southemoss, 
Kinnaird’s Head, Corsill Point, Duncansby Head, Point of Ardna- 
niurehan? etc. 

Where arc Loch Ne.'^s, Loch Awe, Loch Lomond, Loch Idarec, Loch 
Katrine, Loch Ericht ? etc. 

Where are the Lammermuir Hills, the Pentland Hills, tlm Grampians, 
Ben Lcdi, Ben Lawers, Ben Nevis, Tinto, the Eildoii Hills? etc. 

Describe the course of the Tweed, of the Nith, the Clyde, the Tay, 
tlie Forth, the Don, the fSpey, the Dee, the Teviot, the Annan. 

At what one place is the coast low and sandy? What fact restilts 
from the many and deep indentations of the outiinc of Scotland? What 
tlirce canals further inland navigation ? Which of them is dlily partly 
artificial? Which of them unites Loch Fyne with the Sound of Jura? 

What feature of English scenery is wanting in Scotland? What and 
where are the two so-called Carsesf What two lines divide Scotland 
into three parts, according to the nature of the surface, and the in¬ 
dustries pursued ? Show tiiat Highlands aid Lowlands are not synony¬ 
mous with North and South. What and where is Glonmore? where 
is the chief mountain-knot in the Grampian range? What is the name, 
position, and height of the highest mouutaiu in the British Isles ? 
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On what material basis docs the pre-eminence of central division 
rest? Where only outside of it do extensive manufactures exist? 
What towns are the principal seats of the cotton manufactures ? For 
what manufacture is Dundee noted ? What are the chief manufactures 
of Dunfermline? What fabrics are produced at Galashiels? etc. Name 
the four most populous towns in Scotland. Which arc the two principal 
fisheries? What river is famous in connexion with one of them? 
What town is the chief seat of the other? 

How does the democratic sentiment show itself in Scotland ? Name 
the two principal churches besides the church established by law. What 
two Scotsmen have left their mark most deeply on their country? 
Where is the Sovereign’s mountain-home? Mention five of the inland 
lochs most visited. 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Aberdeen'' (month of the Dee), a 
seaport, the seat of a flourishing uni-! 
ve.rsity, and the capital of the county j 
of the same name, with extensive trade ; 
and manufactures. It is chiefly built 
of gray granite, and comprehends Old 
and New Aberdeen,—the former situ¬ 
ated on the Don, the latter on the Dee. 
In Old Aberdeen there are the remains 
of a cathedral. Pop. 105,003.-57“’ 9' N. 
lat., 2" 6' W. long. 

Aberdeen'Bbire, an extensive and 
important county occupying the N.E. 
comer of Scotland, being the most 
easterly point of a large triangle which 
juts far into the North Sea. Its N. and 
r.. shores are washed l)y the ocean ; the 
counties of Kincardine, Forfar, and 
Perth form its S. boundary; and In¬ 
verness and Banff border it on the W. 
Area 1955 square miles; pop. 267,990. 
The county was anciently divided into 
the districts of Sfnr, Slrnthbogrie, Gar- 
inch, Formartine, and liHchan ; hut the 
modern division is the districts of Brae- 
mnr, Deexide, Aberdeen, Alford, llnr\thj, 
Turriff, Gnrioch, ELlnn, Dk^t, and A’^io 
Mnchnr. About one-third of the area 
(ff Aberdeenshire is mountainous. The 
S.W. and S. embrace a portion of the 
Grampian range. The peaks having 
the. greatest altitude are Bni Maedhui, 
4296 feet; 4248 feet; Gairn- 

tnnl, 4241 feet; jicinn-a-bhuird, 3924 
loet; Lochnngat, 3786 fcct; Cairn-t\a- 
Glaaha, 3484 feet. Extensive forests of 
fir, larch, and birch trees occupy the 
ascent of nearly all the mountains. 
The principal rivers are the Dee, Don, 
Ythan, and Deveron, In all of which 
salmon abound. In Aberdeenshire, all 
the branches of agriculture are* prose¬ 
cuted with spirit. Cattle and sheep 
breeding receives special attention. 
Tile cod,haddock, and herring fisheries 


along the coast arc very productive. 
The manufactures include cotton, linen, 
sail-cloth, and woollen goods, Aber¬ 
deenshire is famous for its granite, the 
quarrying and preparation of which are 
cal vied on to a vast extent. 

Abemeth'y, a town in Pertlishire, 
near the mouth of the Earn, said to 
have been the capital of the 1‘ictish 
kingdom. It has a round tower, sup¬ 
posed to have been part of its ancient 
monastery. Pop. 906. 

Achra:^, Loch, a small but pictur¬ 
esque lake in Perthshire, 6 miles W. 
of Callander. 

Airsa, a rocky islet in tlio Firth of 
Clyde, off the coast of Ayr, 2 miles in 
circumference, and 1,’14 feet high,—55, 
16 N. 6, 7 W, 

Air'drie (the smooth height), a par¬ 
liamentary burgh audtowu in Lanark¬ 
shire, in the neiglibourhood of great 
coal and iron Avorks. Pop. of parlia¬ 
mentary burgh, 1.3,363; of town and 
suburbs, 16,335. 

Al'loa, a seaport, the principal town 
in Clackmannanshire, on the Forth. 
Pop. 10,601. 

An'nan, a seaport in Dumfriesshire, 
at the month of tlie Annan. Pop. 4623. 
—54, 69 N. 8,14 W. 

An^nan, a river which rises on the 
borders of Peeblesshire, and flows 
through Dumfiiesshire into the Sul¬ 
way Firth. 

An ' struther. locally An ' ster, 
lEaster and Wester, two small towns 
on the S.E. coast of Fife. Dr Thomas 
Chalmers was born in Easter An- 
Btrnthcr, 1780. Combined pop. 1913. 

Arbroath' (a corruption of Aberhro- 
(hock, the mouth of the Brothock), a 
considerable seaport in Forfarshiro, 
with the ruins of an ancient abbey. 
Pop. 21,786.—66,84 N. 2,82 W. 
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Arduamuroh^ Point of, ard-na- 
mur'han (the proW .tory or height of 
the great Kcnn), a cape in Argyll, 
the moat westerly point of the main¬ 
land of Scotland.~66,44 N. 6,13 W. 

Ardroa'san (high point), a seaport 
in Ayrshire, with an e^j^cellcnt har¬ 
bour ; it is much resorted to for sea¬ 
bathing. Pop. 4036. 

Argyllshire (tlie land of the Gael or 
strangers) is the second largest county 
in Scotland, and con^riscs tho dis¬ 
tricts of Ai'ffi/ll, Lorv, Co-voal, Knapdale, 
and Cuntire, with severalofthe western 
islands, of which the chief are JUull, 
Islay, and Jura. On tho N. the county 
is bounded by Inverness; E. by Perth, 
Dumbarton, and tho Pirth of Clyde; 
and S. and \V. by tho Irish Channel 
and the Atlantic. Area 3213 sq. m.; 
pop. 76,408. Tho W. side is greatly 
indented by arms of the sea, which 
penetrate far inland, tho most impor¬ 
tant of these being Loch Sunart, Loch 
Linnhe (the extremities of wliich are 
Loch Eil and Loch Lcve.ii), Lock Eticf, 
Loch I'ync, Loch Tarbert, and Loch 
Long, which separates the 8.W. part of 
Dumbarton from Argyll. The surface 
of the county is exceedingly mountain¬ 
ous. especially in the N. and E. por¬ 
tions. Among tiie most elevated sum¬ 
mits are Bun Cruachnii (3689 feet), 
between Loch F.tive and Loch Am'o, 
and Ben More (3185 feet) in tlie Isle of 
Mull. There are,several inland lakes, 
the largest of wduch is Loch Awe, 23 
miles in length, and surrounded by 
wild and picturesque scenery. The 
chief rivers are tho Orchy and the Awe. 
Tho soil of Argyllshire is not generally 
suited fur tillage; heuce the attention 
of tlie farmers is principally directed to 
cattle ami slicep rearing, Tho min¬ 
erals turned to economic purposes arc 
uumci'uus, such as lead, coni, elate, 
marble, limestone, and gi'anite. The 
mnuufacturcs are uniinportatit, except 
th.at uf wliisky, of which largo quanti¬ 
ties are made at Campbeltown. The 
tisheries off tho coast and around the 
islands are very valuable. Tho her¬ 
rings of Loch Pyne aro held in high 
repute. 

Ar^ran (tho lofty island), an island 
of liuteshire, in the Firm of Clyde, 
(listiuguiKhed by its mountainous as¬ 
pect and tho remarkable tbrmation of 
its rocks. Goat-Fell, the most elevated 
peak, is 2874 feet high. Pop. 4730,-55, 
35 N. 6,18 W. 

A'von, tho name of a romantic lake 
and liver in Banffshire. 


Awe, Ijooh, a beautiful lake in 
Argyll, about 25 miles long and from 
1 to 2 broad. 

Ayr, a seaport, the county town of 
Ayrshire, situated at tlie mouth of the 
river Ayr. In a clay-built cottage, 2 
miles south from Ayr, Ilobert Burns 
was born in 1769. Pop. 20,987.-66,27 
N. 4, 39 W, 

Ayr'shire, a large county on the 
S.W. coast, bounded on tho landward 
sides by Renfrew, Lanark, Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown; and on 
the W. by the Firth of Clyde and the 
Irish Channel. Area 1128 sq. m.; pop. 
217,519. Anciently the county was 
divided into the districts of CarrieJe 
(S. of the Doon, wild and hilly), Kyle 
(between tho Doon and tho Irvine, a 
rich level tract), and Cunningham 
(comprising the fertile country N. of 
the Irvine). The most elevated points 
in tho county are. Black Craig, 2298 
feet, to tho £. of Glen Afton, in Kyle; 
Knipe llill, 1885 feet, to the W. of Glen 
Afton; Shalloch, 2520 feet, in Carrick. 
Ayrshire is watered by a number of 
streams which rise near the inland 
boundary and flow through the county 
into the sea. The Irvine has a course 
of about 20 miles; the Ayr, with its 
tributary tho Lugar, 35 miles; the 
Boon takes its rise from several small 
lochs in tho S.E., and passes through 
Loch Doon; the Girvan and the Slin- 
c/tar rise in tho same district as the 
Doon, and drain the S. parts of the 
county. The mineral riches of the 
county are very considerable, coal, 
ironstone, and limestone being specially 
abundant. The whetstone known as 
tho Watcr-of-Ayr stone is found at 
Bnlmore, on tho banks of the Ayr. The 
manufactures aro important, and the 
district possesses great advantages for 
their development. Fuel and building 
materials are plentiful, and channels of 
communication are open in all direc¬ 
tions. 

Balmor'al (the majestic dwelling), 
the Highland homo of Queen Victoria; 
it is situated in the parish of Crathie 
and Braemar, Aberdeonshiic. 

Banff, a seaport, and the county 
town of Banffshire, at tho mouth of the 
Devoron. Pop., Including Macduff, 
7871. 

BanfiTehirb, a maritime county, 
bounds^ on the N. by tho Moray 
Firtli; on the E. and S. by Aberdeen¬ 
shire; and on the W. by Elginshire. 
Area 640 sq. m.; pop. 62,736. The N. 
portion, altuouga agreeab(y diveraified 
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with hill and valley, i8 comparatively 
level, and very fertile; but the S. pai'ts 
are very moiUitainous, and only adapted 
for pasturage. Cairngorm^ which is 
mostly in this county, is 4081 feet 
high; Ben Aven is 8843 feet; Ben 
Rijines, 2755 feet; and CoryJiahhic, 2668 
feet. On the summits of several of tlic 
mountains are beds of moss, containing 
the remains of trees, plants, and vege¬ 
tables. The rivers of Bantlshiro em¬ 
brace the Spey, Avon, and Deveron. 
The salmon tiahings in the Spey and 
Deveron are very valuable. Jn the 
lierring-fishery otf the coast above 
1000 boats are engaged. The manufs. 
of the county are chiefly linen and 
yam, tanning, and tho distilling of 
whisky. The breeding of live stock 
is the principal branch of rural in¬ 
dustry. 

Ban'nookburn, a town in Stirling¬ 
shire, with large manufactures of 
tartans and carpets. The field of 
Bannockburn is memorable in Scottish 
history for tlie victory obtained hy 
Robert Bruce over Kdward 11., June 
24,1314. Pop. 2649. 

Bass, an almost inaccessible islet at 
the mouth of the Firth of Forth, rising 
300 feet above the sea; it was formerly 
employed as a state-prison.—56,5 N. 2, 
38 VV. 

Bath'gate, a town in the county of 
Linlithgow. J’op. 4887. 

BatTock, Mount, a mountain on 
the confines of tlie shires of Aber¬ 
deen, Kincardine, and Forfar, 2558 feet 
high. 

Beauly, bew'le, a pretty village in 
Inverncss-sWre, on tho firth of the 
same name. Pop. 915. 

Bell Rock, a reef of rocks in 
the Nortli Sea, about 12 miles S.K. 
from Arbroath, completely covered at 
high water. A lighthouse, 116 foot 
high, was erected upon it in 1811. 
Pop. 3.-66, 26 N. 2, 23 W. 

Ben At''tow (nish mountain), a 
mountain in Invcrness-sbirc, 3383 feet 
high, 

Ben A'ven (river mountain), a 
mountain bf the Grampian range, be¬ 
tween the shires of Aberdeen and 
Band;, rising to the height of 8843 
feet. 

Benbec''u1a, an island of tlie Heb¬ 
rides, lying betwixt North and Boiith 
Uist. Pop. 1661. # 

Ben Cru'achan (cone-shaped moun¬ 
tain), a mountain In Argyllshire, at the 
head of Loch Awe, 8689 feet high. 

Ben i:>e‘'aTg (red mountain), a moun> 


tain in Ross-shire; near Loch Broom, 
3551 liigh; and one in Perthsliirc, 
8304 feet high. 

Ben Xiaw'ere (echoing mountain), a 
mountain in Perthshire, rising from 
the hanks of Loch Tay to the height of 
3984 feet abfve the sea. 

Ben Xie''di (mount of God), a moun¬ 
tain north-west of Callander, in Pcrtli- 
shirc, with a small lake on its top, 2875 
feet high. 

Ben Xjo'mond (bare nr naked moun¬ 
tain), a mountain in Stirlingshire,rising 
from tim east side of Loch Lomond to 
the licight of .3192 feet. 

Ben Macdhiii, mak^doo'e (block 
bo.ar mountain), a mountain in the W. 
extremity of Aberdeenshire, 4296 feet 
above the sea. 

Ben More (groat mountain), a 
conical mountain, towering from tho 
banks of Locli Docljart, Perthsliirc, to 
the height of 3843 feet above tho sea. 

Ben More, a mountain in the island 
of Mull, .3185 feet high. 

Ben Ne'vis (cloud-capped moun¬ 
tain), a mountain in Inverness-sliire, 
near Fort William, the loftiest in 
Great Britain, being 4406 feet above 
the sea. A Meteorological Observa¬ 
tory has been c.stablis]ied on tlie top. 

Ben Venue, (little mountain, 

as compared witii Ben Ledi, wbicli is 
near it), a picturesque mountain on the 
south side of Loch Katrine, 2393 feet 
high. * 

Ben Voirlich (mountain of the 
great loch), a mountain in I’ertlishiro, 
rising from tho south hank of Locli 
Farn to tlie height of 3221 feet. 

Ben VorTich (mountain of great 
flat stones), a mountnin in Dumbarton¬ 
shire, N.IV. end of Loch Lomond, with 
two summits, tho altitudes of which 
are re.spectivoly 3056 feet and 3092 
feet. 

Ben Wy'vls (mountain of terror), a 
mountain in Ross-sltire, 3429 feet 
above tlio .sea. 

Ber'vie, or Inverber'vie, a sin.ill 
burgh in Kincardine.siiiro. Pop. 1095. 

Ber'wiok. See Knolano, p. 40. 

Berwickshire, hcr'i ik shir, or tlio 
Mersr, a county in the 8.13. of Scotland, 
for many centuries tlio principal scene 
of strife between the Scotch and 13ng- 
lish. It is bounded on the N. by Had¬ 
dington ; S. by Roxburgh and the river 
Tweed, which separates ft from Eng¬ 
land; and W. by Roxburgh and Edin¬ 
burgh. Area 460 sq. m.; pop. 86,392. 
It comprises tho ancient districts of 
Lammermoor in the N., LauderdaU in 
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tha W., and the il/erse or 3Iarch in tho 
S. The Lammcriuhors are hare and 
Blnty, but the other two districts, espe¬ 
cially the MersOj are level and highly 
fertile. The principal rivers are the 
Tweed, Leader, Eye, Whitadder, and 
Blaekadder. The county is purely 
agricultural. * 

Blairgow'’rle, a town in Perthshire, 
finely situated on the Ericht. Pop. 
4537. 

Borrowstounneas', or Bo'nesa', a 
seaport in Linlithgowshire, on the 
Forth. Pop. 6284. 

BraerPacb, a precipitous mountain 
in the W. extremity of Aberdeenshire, 
4248 feet high. 

Brecb^in, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh in the pounty of Forfar. Pop. of 
royal burgh 5295; of parliamentary 
burgh 9031. 

Bridge of Allan, a town beautifully 
situated on tho Allan, 3 miles N.W. of 
Stirling, much resorted to for its 
mineral waters. Pop. 3006. 

Brod'ick, a village on the cast const 
of tiie island of Arran, situated at the 
head of Brodick Bay.—66, 36 N. 6, 
7 W. 

Broom, Iioch (the lake of showers), 
an extensive arm of the sea in Koss- 
shire, having some excellent harbours. 

Broughty Ferry, braw'te fer're, a 
town in Forfarshire, on the Firth of 
Tay. Pop. 7923. 

Buchanness'. a promontory in 
Aberdeenshire, t’he easternmost point 
in Scotland, near tho remarkable per¬ 
forated rocks called tho JiuUers of 
Buchan.—hi, 28 N. 1,46 W. 

Burgh Head, a cape in Morayfihire, 
witli remains of ancient fortifications. 
—67,43 N. 3, 28 W. 

Burntisland, hurnt-Vland, a seaport 
in Fifoshire, opposite Gran ton, now 
the principal ferry across the Firth of 
Forth.—Pop. 4271. 

Bur'row Head, a capo on the south 
coast of Wigtowusliirc.—64, 41 N. 4, 
20 W. 

Bute, the principal island, though 
not tJie largest, in Butfshire. It is 
distinguished for plcturcs(iuo beauty 
and mild cUinuto. Pop, 10,998.-65, 
61 N. 6, 4 W. 

Bute‘'ahire, a county coni])rising the 
islands of Bute, Arrau, Inclimarhoch, 
and the Cumbraes, in the Firtli of 
Clyde. Pop. 17,657. 

Cairngorm' (blue mountain), a 
mountain on the coniines of the coun¬ 
ties of Banff and Inverness, famous for 
its rock-crystals; it is 4084 feet high. 


CaimtouF (hill of holes or caverns), 
a mountain on tho confines of Aber¬ 
deen and Inverness shires, 4241 feet 
high. 

Oaith'nesa (the promontory of the 
Catti, who inhabited the extremity of 
N. Britain), the most northerly county 
of the mainland of Scotland, bounded 
on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean; E. 
by the North Sea; and S. and W. by 
Sutherland. Area 685 sq, m.; pop. 
88,866. The coast is rocky, and re¬ 
markable for the number of its bays 
and promontories. In the W. and S.W. 
tho surface is mouiit.ainous. Mount 
Morven rises to a b'eiglit of 2313 feet, 
Scarabhein 2054 feet, and 3Iaulen Bap 
1587 feet above the sea. The county 
is studded with a number of small 
lakes, from which several streams flow 
to tho sea. Among these are tho 
Thurso, WickfDunheatk, Berriedale, etc. 
The herring fishery off tlie coast forms 
the principal branch of industry. The 
early inhabitants of Caithness are 
supposed to have been Celts, who were 
driven out by the Danes and Norwe¬ 
gians, whose kings, in the Middle 
Agc.s, held dominion over this part of 
Scotland. 

Callander, a village in Perthshire, 
16 mile.s N.W. of Stirling, beautifully 
situated on the Teitb, and surrounded 
by romantic scenery. Pop. 1271. 

Camp'beltown, a seaport in Argyll¬ 
shire, near the S. extremity of Cantire. 
Pop. 7693. 

Cantire' (the head of the land), a 
peninsula forming the southernmost 
district of Argyll. 

Cantire', Mull of, a promontory at 
the S. extremity of Cantire; it is 10 
nulcs distant from Fairhead, on the 
coast of Antrim, in Ireland. 

Car'ron, a village in Stirlingshire, 
on tho Carron, fainou.s for its iron¬ 
works. Pop., including Carronshorc, 
1864. 

Carstairs', a village in Ijan.arkshiro. 
Pop. 628. Near it is Carstairs Junction, 
on tlu! i'aledouian Railway. Pop. 888. 

Castle - Douglas, kns'l-dm/las, a 
town in the stewartry of Kirkcud¬ 
bright, near tho Dee. Pi»i). 2565. 

Gat'rine, a thriving village in Ayr¬ 
shire, on the Ayr. Pop. 268W. 

Glackman'nan, the county towu of 
Clackmannanshire. l‘op. 15(^ 

Clackxiaan'nanshire is the smallest 
counrty of Scotland. On tho N .E. and W. 
it is bounded by Perth and Fife; the 
Fortli separates it from Stirling on the 
S. Area 47 sq. u.; pop. 26,6ik). The 
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land udjftpont to tho Forth is fertile 
and well cultivated; but towards the 
N. the surface rises gradually to the 
Ochils, which traverse the county. The 
AortA and the South Devon are the 
principal streams. Tlie mineral pro¬ 
ducts of Clackmannanshire embrace 
coal, iron, sandstone, and greenstone. 
Coal is worked along the banks of the 
Forth, and iron along the Devon. The 
principal manufacture carried on in 
the county is of woollen goods in shawls, 
tartans, tweeds, and blankets. 

Clyde, a large river which rises in 
CIy<leslaw, ahiil in tlie parish of Craw¬ 
ford, Lanarkshire, passes through Glas¬ 
gow, and falls into the Kirtli of Clyde. 

CoatTtridge, a town of Lanarkshire, 
9i miles E. of Glasgow, with exten¬ 
sive iron-works in the neiglibourhood. 
Pop. 17,500. 

Cold'Btream, a town in Berwick¬ 
shire, on the N. bank of the Tweed. 
Pop. 1616. 

Coll, one of the Hebrides, belonging 
to Argyllshire. Pop. 643. 

Cor'aill Point, a promontory on the 
W. coast of Wigtownshire.—55, 0 N. 6, 
9. W. 

Cou'par-An'gus, a town partly in 
Forfarshire, and partly in Perthshire, 
.situated on the Isla. Hero was an 
abbey founded by King Malcolm the 
Maiden about 1164. Pop. 2l5t. 

Crail, a scajwrt in Fife, at the 
month of the Firth of Forth. Pop. 
1148. 

Crieff, a town in Perth.shiro, delight¬ 
fully situated near the north bank of 
the Earn. Pop. 4469. 

Crom'arty (from Cromhathi, the 
curved or crooked hay), forming with 
Ross a united county of Scotland, enn- 
si.sts of several detached portion.s sc.at- 
tered throughout Ross-shire, aud along 
its borders. It is said that this singular 
arrangement was caused by a former 
Earl of Cromarty, who wisIumI all his 
property, wherever situated, to be cm- 
biviced within one shire. Aren, includ¬ 
ing Ross, 3129 8f|. m.*, pop. 78,547. The 
general characteristics of the county 
are similar to those of Ross-.shirc. 

Crom'art^, a seaport, the county 
town of Cromartyshire, at the entrance 
of the Cromarty Fii'th. Hugh Miller, 
tlie celebrated geologist, whs a native of 
this to^n. Pop. 1360.—57, 40 N. 4, 3 W. 

Crom'arty Firth, a largo, beautiful, 
ami well-sheltered inlet of the Gdrman 
Ocean, between the Moray and Dornoch 
Firths. 

Gulldn, a royal and parliamentary 


burgh in Banffshire, near which Is Ctd- 
len House, a seat of* the Earl oi SoafieUl, 
Pop. of royal burgh 3682; of parlia¬ 
mentary burgh 2033. 

CuProBS, commonly koo'ross, a sc.a- 
port in a detached portion of l*ertli- 
shlre, on the Firth of Forth. Pop. .380, 

Cum'bra^, two small islands in the 
Firth of Clyde, near the Ayrsliire coa.st. 
A lighthouse is erected on the west 
side of Little Cumbrao. Pop. 1856.— 
55, 43 N. 4, 57 W. 

Cum'nook, Old (the bosom of the 
hill), a town in Ayrshire, on tlie Lugnr. 
Pop. 3345. 

Cu''par-FIfe, a h ami some town, the 
capital of Fifeshirc, on the Eden, 
Pop. 6010. 

DalTceith, a town in Edinburgh¬ 
shire, between the North and South 
Esk, about 6 miles S, from Edinburgh, 
Adjoining the town is Dalkeith Palace, 
the principal seat of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. Pop. 6931. 

Dairy', a town in Ayrshire, with 
coal and iron works in the vicinity. 
Pop. 6010. 

Dee, a river in Ahordeenshire, wliicli 
rises in Bracriach, aud, flowing through 
a picturesque valley, falls into tlie 
North Sea at New Aberdeen, after a 
course of 90 miles.—A river whicli 
issues from Locli Dee, on the borders of 
Ayrshire, and, flowing through Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire, falls into tlie Solway 
Firth. , 

Dev'eron, a beautiful river which 
forms, flir a considerable distance, the 
boundary between tlio comities of 
Aberdeen and Banff, and flows into tho 
North Sc.’,a. 

Dev'on, a river in Perthshire, rising 
in the Gchil Hills, and flowing to tlie 
Firtli of Forth by a very circuitous 
course. It is remarkable for it.s ro¬ 
mantic scenery. 

Dlng'wall (the well of gathering), 
tlie county town of Ros.4-shire, at the 
head of the Cromarty Firth. Near it is 
Stnitlipeffer, a beautiful vale, witli a 
mineral well, which Is much fre¬ 
quented. Pop. 1921. 

Dollar, a town in Clackmannan¬ 
shire, beantifiilly situated on the 
Devon, at tlic base of the Ochil Hills, 
with an endowed academy founded in 
1819. Pop. 2014. 

Don, a river rising in the W. of 
Aberdeenshire, and falling into tho 
North Sea near Old Aberdeen. 

Doon, a river in Ayrshire, falling 
Into tho sea near Ayr; H has been ren¬ 
dered classical by the poetry of Burns. 
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Dor'noch, a seaiv>rt, and the county 
town of Sutherlandshire, on the N. of 
the Dornoch Firth. What is now its 
parish church was the cathedral of the 
diocese of Caitliness. Pop. 497. 

Dor'noch Plrtb, an inlet of the 
North Sea, between the,, counties of 
Sutherland and Koss. 

Douglas, dm/lns, a district and 
village in the Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shiri*, which gave name to the heroic 
family of Douglas. Pop. 12f»2. 

Doune, (loon, a village in I’erthshire, 
on the Teith, with a large cattle- 
market, and extensive cotton manu¬ 
factures; near it are the massive 
ruins of a royal castle. Pop. 996. 

DunQbar''ton, a parliamentary and 
royal burgh, and the county town of 
Dumbartonshire, near the confluence 
of the licven with the Clyde. It lias 
a considerable trade in shipbuilding. 
Its ancient castle, formerly called 
Alclwyd, on a precipitous rock, was 
long of great strength. Pop. of parlia¬ 
mentary bnrgh 13,7H2; of royal burgh 

io.s!)a_r3ri, 57 n. 4, U3 w. 

Dumbar'tonshire, a county in the 
W. of Scotland, boinided N. by Pei*th; 
E. by I joch Lomond, Stirling, and Lan¬ 
ark ; S. by llenfrew and tlie Firtli of 
Clyde; andW.byLoch LoiignndArgyll. 
Area 241 sq, m.; pop. 76,3;i3. About 
two-thirds of the county consist of 
mountains, woods, mosses, and moors, 
aboumling with Hfcenery of unrivalled 
beauty and grandeur. The arable land 
is of comparatively small extent, and 
lies principally betweim Loch Lomond 
and the (’lyde. Tlie highest elevation 
is THen Voirlich, 3092 feet above the 
icvel of the sea. There are nine fresh¬ 
water lakes In the county, the largest 
being LocA Lomond, besides many 
streams. The Clydf. skirts the S. bor¬ 
der, the Lt^up.n is the outlet of Loch 
Lomond, and falls into the Clyde at 
the font of Dumbarton Pock. Grazing 
and sheep farming receive great atten¬ 
tion. The principal branches of in¬ 
dustry are the manufactures of cottons 
and linens, Khtpbnilding, bleaching, 
calico-printing, and dyeing. The chief 
inim>rals aro coal and ironstone, wliich 
arc found in tlie E. division. Lime¬ 
stone and slate are also worked. 

Dumfries', a royal and parliamen¬ 
tary bnrgh, the capital of Dntnfries- 
sliii'o, situated on the Nith, 7 miles 
fioin tlie Solway Firth. Here is the 
hurial-pince of Itobert Hums; and 
here, In 130G, Hruco killed Red John 
Cnmyn of lladenoch. Pop. of royal 


burgh 15,713; of parliamentary burgh 
17,092.-66, 4 N. 3, 36 W. 

Duinf!rieB'’shlre,an impertant county 
in the S. of Scotland, bounded on the 
S. by the Solway Firth, and on the 
other sides by the counties of Cumber¬ 
land, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, 
Lanark, Ayr, and Kirkcudbright. 
Area 1062 sq. ra.; pop. 76,140, Dum- 
friessliire coinprclieuds the districts of 
A’il/mdale iu tlie W., Annandule in the 
middle, and Eskdale in the E., watered 
by the rivers Nilh, Aunau, and Esk. 
Tlie surface has a general slope towards 
tlie Solway Firth on the S., with moun¬ 
tain ranges on the N. and E., shelter¬ 
ing it from cold. The loftiest Kunimits 
are Ilartjdt, on the border of Peebles¬ 
shire, 2651 feet; Ettrick Pen, on the 
confines of Selkirkshire, 2269 feet; 
Qiieenaherry IJill, on the boundary of 
Lanarkshire, 2285 feet; and lilack 
iMrg, close to Ayrshire, 2231 feet. 
Tlicre are eight lochs or lakes iu the 
vicinity of Lochmaben, and in the N.E. 
corner, near the head of Moffat Ji'ater, 
is Lock Sktne (1300 feet above tlie sea), 
whence issues the picturesque water¬ 
fall called the Grty Mare^n Tail. The 
Soheay Firth, W'hich, for upwards of 50 
miles forms the boundary between 
Scotland and Enginiul, is noted for the 
peculiarity of its tides. In these, as 
well as in the nature of the beach and 
the depth of water, it differs from every 
marine indentation in Great Britain. 
To the E, of the Nith is Luchar Moss, 
a morass about 10 miles in length, and 
from 2 to 3 miles in brcadtii. I’he 
elevated parts of the county afford ex¬ 
cellent pasturage, and the rearing of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs forms an im¬ 
portant branch of rural industry. The 
mineral wenltli of the county is con¬ 
siderable. Coal is worked at Sanquhar 
and elsewbore; lead and silver aro 
found at Wanlockhead; limestone for 
burning, and red sandstone for build¬ 
ing, are quarried in various localities. 

Dunbar', a se.aport in liaddiugton- 
sliirc, at tlie mouth of the Firth of 
Forth, witli a largo trade in herrings. 
Its oasile, now in ruins, wafi in ancient 
times a place of givat strength. Here 
tho Scots were defeated, in 1296, hy 
King Edward I. of England, and in 
16.50 bv Oliver Cromwell. Pojx 3661. 
-56. O N. 2, 30 W. 

DunJblane', a town in Perthshire, on 
the Allan, with tho remains of a cathe¬ 
dral, and a library founded by Ilishop 
Leighton. Near this was fought tho 
battle of Sherlffmulr In 1716, Pop. 21^. 
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Dun'oansby Head, a promontory 
in Caithness, the N.E. extremity of 
Great Britaki.-^, 39 N. 3,0 W. 

Dundee'', a seaport in Forfarshire, 
on the Firth of 'fay. It carries on a 
great trade, chiefly with the Baltic, 
and has extensive manufactures of jute 
and coarse linens. Fop. 140,239. 

Dimferm'line, a royal and parlia¬ 
mentary burgh and town in the W. of 
Fife, noted fur its l)eautiful manufac¬ 
ture of dama.sk8 and diapers. Here 
are the remains of an ancient abbey 
(which was the burial-place of the 
Scottish kings from the end of the 
eleventh to the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century), and of a royal palace 
(where King Charles I. was born in 
1600). Fop. of royal burgh 19,915; of 
parliitmcntary burgh 17,084. 

Dunkeld' (the stronghold of the 
rough, mountainous country), a town 
in Ferthshire, on the north bank of the 
* Tay, with an ancient cathedral, situ¬ 
ated amidst romantic scenery. Fop. 
768. 

Dan'net Head, a promontory in 
CaithneB.ci, the most northerly point Of 
Great Britain.—58, 40 N. 3, 21 W. 

Dunoon', a town in Argyllshire, on 
the W. side of the Firth of Clyde, much 
resorted to for sea-bathing. Fop. 4692. 

Duns, tlie principal town in Ber¬ 
wickshire, between the Blackadder and 
the Whitadder. Fop. 2437. 

Dy'sart, a seaport in Fife, with a 
considerable trade in coals. Fop. 
10,877. 

Barn, a river in Fertbshire, issuing 
from a beautiful lake of the same name, 
and falling into the Tay below Forth. 

Sd'lnburgb, the metropolis of 8cot- 
land, the seat of tlie law courts and of 
a celebrated university, is situated IJ 
mile from the S. shore of the Firth of 
Forth, and surrounded by scenery 
singularly varied and grand, tlie Cal- 
ton Hill, Arthur’s .Seat, and Salisbi.ry 
(.'rags being proiihiient objects In the 
landscape. The city is divided into 
the Old Town and the New 'I’own; in 
ttie former, tlie palace of lli>lyroo(l,and 
the castle <vn the sumtuit of a precipi- 
tou.s rock, are places of great historical 
interest. The New Town, on the north, 
built according to a regular plan, is 
di.stiiiguished by the elegance of its 
huilding.s, streets, and squares. Fop. 

.55,,67 N. 3, lOJ W. 

Ha'inburghBhlre.or Mid-Lothian, 
the metropolitan c<^>unty of Hcotlarui, 
hounded N. by the Firth of Fortli; E. 
by Haddington and Berwick; S.E. by 


Ro.xburgh; S. by Selkirk and Fecblcs; 
and W. by Lanark and Linlithgow. 
Area 367 sq. m.; pop. 389,164. This 
county is distinguished for the rich¬ 
ness of its soil and the beauty and 
variety of its scenery. Tho Moor foot 
Hills, a branch of the Laramermoors, 
intersect the S.E.; tho Pentland Hills, 
whose highest summit is C7ar«ctAy, l8fK) 
feet above the sea, run from tho S.W. 
towards the N.E.; and near the capital 
is Arthur's Seat, an isolated hill822 feet 
high. Tho land gradually slopes from 
the S. towards the borders of the Firth 
of Fortli, and on the E. and W. extends 
into level and fertile plains. Streams 
are numerous, but small, the principal 
being tho Water of Leith, the North and 
the South Esk, and the Almond. Edin- 
hurghsliire is chiefly an agricultural 
county, and rather more than half of 
its area is under cultivation. The 
farmers liold a foremost place among 
agriculturists, and arc proud of their 
reputation, 'fhe minerals arc varied 
and valuable. Coal is extensively 
wrought in the neighbourhood of Dal¬ 
keith, and in the E. and S.E. districts 
generally. In the coal strata iron is 
found. Sandstone of a very line qua¬ 
lity is quarried at Craigleith. Liiiic- 
stuue abounds at Gilmerton, liurdie- 
AoM.se,and CricMon. The manufactures 
are not numerous, but are important. 
At West Calder there are e-xtensivo 
imraflin w’orks. AX^Penicuik and Poi¬ 
tou, oil tho E.sk, printing and writing 
papers are made, both for home con¬ 
sumption and for exportation. Leith, 
the port of Edinburgh, has e.vteiisivo 
shipbuilding yards, and largo engineer¬ 
ing, soup, caudle, colour, and rope 
works. At Mussulhnryh, nt tho mouth 
of tlic Esk, paper-making and net- 
weaving are carried on. Between 
Musselburgh and Leith is Portohelln, a 
fasliioiiable resort for sca-batliing, with 
important bottle-works, brick and tile 
works, and a pottery. Eiluihnrgh, the 
ca]>itai, is noted for its extensive bo.tk- 
prodiicing trade. 

HU'nam, a village in lloxlmagli- 
shire, N.E. of Kelso, on the Eden, the 
birthplace of'riiomsuu the poet. Fop. 

612 p. 

Hil'don Hills, in IloxlnirgliHhire., a 
beautiful hill with three conical peaks, 
commanding a very extensive pros¬ 
pect. 

El'gln, an ancient city, the capital 
of Elgin or Moray shire, on the Losuie, 
about five miles froiii its mouth. Its 
ancient cathedral is one of tho most 
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magnificent ruins «in Scotland, Pop. 
753;^.—67, ;J8 N. 3, 21 W. 

UPglnshire, a county in the N. of 
Scotland, comprising tlie eastern i>or- 
tion of the ancient province of Moray, 
Murray, or Mnrreff, and Iicnce not 
unfrequently called Mvayshire, is 
bounded on the N. by the Moray Firth, 
and on tlie landward sides by Banff, 
Inverness, and Nairn. Area 476 sq. 
m.; pop. 43,788. The surface is 
level, and the soil rich and fertile to¬ 
wards the N., but mountainous in the 
E. and S. There are few lakes. The 
Sj)r.^ in the E., tlie Lossh in the centre, 
and the Fimlhom in the W., are the 
principal rivers. Cattle and sheep are 
exten.sively reared. The manufactures 
arc not large, and are chiefly of woollen 
btllffs. 

Er'icht, a lake partly in Perthshire 
and partly in Inverness-shire. 

Esk, the n.anie of several rivers. 
One rises in the N. of Dumfriesshire, 
and flows to the Solway Firth. In 
Mid-Lothian, the North Esk jniiis the 
.South Esk below Dalkeith, and falls 
into the Firth of Forth at M usselburgh. 
In Forfiirsliire, the North Esk has its 
Konree in the Grampian Mountains, 
and fall.s into tlie .sen 3 miles N. of 
Montniso. The South Esk also rises 
among the Grampians, and falls into 
the sea at Montrose. 

E^'tive, Liooh, an inlet of the sea in 
Argyllshire, 20 iRiles long. 

Fair Isle, belonging to the Sbet- 
binds, lying between that group and 
the Orkneys. Pop. 214. 

PaPkirk, a town in Stirlingshire, 
noted for its large cattle-markets, called 
Trysts. Pop.,including suburbs, 16.55)0. 

Falkland, a town in File- 

sbire, with beautiful renialiis of an 
aiici<*nt p.al.aceof the kings of Scotland. 
Here the Duke of Rothesay, the eldest 
sou f>f King Robert III., died in prison 
ill 1400; and here King James V. died 
in 1542. I’op. 972. 

Fer'ryport-on-Cralg, a town on the 
estuary of the Tay, opposite Broughty 
Ferry. It is also called Tayport. 
Pop.*20.30. 

Fifeness', a enpo at the eastern 
extremity of Fife, from wliicU a dan¬ 
gerous ridge, called the (;nrr Rook, 
projects into the .sea.—60,17 N.2,3r> W. 

Fife'flhire, popularly called the 
" Kingdom of Fite," forms almost a 
eiiinsula on the E. const of Scotland, 
etwoen the Firth of Tay on the N. 
and the Firth of Forth on the 8., 
having E. the North Bea, and W. 


the counties of Pcrtli, Kinross, and 
Clackmannan. Area 45)2 sq.m.; pop. 
171,931. The county everywhere pre¬ 
sents a pleasant variety of liill and 
dale, the most prominent features 
being the Lomond mils in the centre, 
and Largo Law and Kellie Law in tlie 
E. E. Lomond is 1471 feet, and IF. 
Lomond 1713 feet, above tlie level of 
the sea. The principal valley, called 
the Jlota of F</<'*,lies N. of the Lomonds, 
and is an especially productive tract. 
The Eden and Ltven are the chief rivers. 
Throughout the county are numerous 
ruins of castles, towers, abbeys, reli¬ 
gious houses, and other interesting re¬ 
mains of former times. Many of the 
events connected wdtli the Scottish 
Reformation occurred here, especially 
at St Andrews, which was for centuries 
the metropolitan seat of the Primate 
of all Scotland. The Scottish sove¬ 
reigns seem to have always entertained 
a peculiar attachment towards Fife, 
as is proved by their having palaces 
at Duiifennline, Falkland, Kinghorn, 
Crail, and St Andrews. The mining 
and manufacturing industry of Fiie- 
shire is considerable. In the S. divi¬ 
sion, which is a portion ot the great 
coal-fields of the Forth, the annual 
output of the mines is exceedingly 
large. Iron and limestone are also 
largely worked. Linen in all its 
branches is the great staple manufac¬ 
ture of the county. ShiphnikUng is 
carried on in various ports.. 

PindTiorn, a small seaport in Elgin¬ 
shire, at the mouth of the Findhorn. 
Pop. 606. 

Foch'abers, a thriving town in 
Elginshire, near the mouth of the 
Spey; in the vicinity is Gordon Castle, 
the stately seat of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond and Gordon. Pop. 1189. 

For'far (the wniTior’s town), the 
county town of Forfarshire, situated 
in the valley of Strathmore. Of old 
the Scottish kings had a palace here. 
Pop. 12,817. 

For'farshire, or Angus, a county 
N. of the Tay, comprising the districts 
of Gknisla, Glenprnsen, ftlairsk, and 
part of the great valley of Btrothmore. 
Aberdeen ami Kincardine bound it on 
the N.; the North Sea on the K.; the 
Firth of Tay on the B.; amt Perth¬ 
shire on the W. Area 876 sq. m.; 
pop, 5466,360. The surface, of the comity 
is naturally divided into four parallel 
belts,ruuuiug from N.E. to S.W.; these 
are the Grampian district, comprising 
the greater part of the N.w., and 
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kiiowa as the BraMof Angus; tSlraih- 
more, which extends across the centre; 
the Sidlaw Hills, which terminate in 
the promontory on the coast called 
Redhead; and the maritime district, 
lying between the Sidlaws and the sea. 
The highest mountain peaks are Glask- 
meal, feet; Dog Hill, 2369 feet; 
and 2196 feet. The chief rivers 

are tiio North .and tlio Houth Eah and 
the Isla. About two-tifths of the area 
of the county are under cultivation. 
Cattle of a fine breed are reared and 
exported. Tlicro are no mines, but 
limestono, sandstone, and whinst me 
are quarried to a considerable extent. 
The manufactures are those of linen 
and jute, carried on extensively at 
Dundee and the other largo towns. 

For'res, a town in Elginshire, near 
which is a remiirkublc sculptured obe¬ 
lisk. Pop. 1030. 

Fort George, Fort Augustus, 
Fort William, three fortresses in In¬ 
verness-shire, erected to overawe tl>e 
Highland clans. The two last have 
been di.smantled. 

Forth, anciently Dodotria, one of 
the principal rivers of Scotland, rises 
in Ben Lomond, and expands into a 
large firth before uniting with the 
North Sea. 

Fortrose'', a seaport in Ross-shire, 
on the N. coast of the Moray Firth, 
opposite Fort George. Here are tlie 
imins of a fine cathedral built in the 
11th century. Pop, 869. 

Fra'serburgh, a seaport in Ab<^r- 
deensliire, with a largo trade in the 
herring-fishery. Pop. 6.'i.S3. 

Fy'ers or Foy'ers, a ri\'**r in Inver¬ 
ness-shire, which discharges itself into 
I.nch Ncas, remarkable for its stupen- 
dou.s fulls, the upper of which is 70 and 
the lower 207 feet in height. 

Fyne, Loch, an arm of the sea in 
Argyllshire, about 40 miles long and 
fnnn 2 to 4 broad. 

GalaBhlel8^ a town in Selkirkshire, 
on the Gala, near it.s confluence with 
tlie Tweeti, noted for its manufacture 
of woollens. Pop. 16,330. 

GaPloway, a largo district in the 
Kouth'west of Scotland, Including the 
counties of Wigtown and Kirkcud¬ 
bright. It is famed for its breed of 
cattle.% 

Galloway, Mull of, a bold head¬ 
land on the S, extremity of Wigtown¬ 
shire, the most southerly pointin Scot¬ 
land.—64, 38 N. 4, 61 W. 

Glr'van, a seaport in Ayrshire; with 
a considerable trade. Fop. 4606. 


Glasgow, glas'^n, the principnl 
manufacturing and commercial city of 
Scotland, in Lanarkshire, on the Clyde. 
All the branches of tire cotton manu¬ 
facture are carried ou upon the most 
extensive scale. It has also a great 
foreign and colonial trade, large ship¬ 
building yam.s, a flourishing univer¬ 
sity, a fine cathedral, and many other 
handsome edifices. Pop. of ijurliameu- 
tary burgh 674,096. 

Gol'spie, a small seaport in Sutiicr- 
land.shirc. In tlie vicinity is Dunrobiii 
Castle, the stately seat of the Duke of 
Sutherland. Pop. 966. 

Gou'rock, a \ hviving village In Ren¬ 
frewshire, 3 miles below Greenock, a 
great resort for sea-bathing. Pop. 
M36. 

Gram'plan Mountains (huge or 
dark mountains), a chain stretching 
across the Island, from Argyllshire to 
Abetdeenshire. 

Grange^mouth, a se.aport in Stir¬ 
lingshire, near tlie junction of tho 
Forth and Clyde Canal with the Firth 
of Forth. Pop. 4661. 

Gran^ton, a village on the Firth of 
Forth, 3 miles from Edinburgh, with a 
fine pier and harbour. Pop. 927. 

Greenlaw, the county town of Ber¬ 
wickshire. Pop. 744. 

Green'ook (tho sunny spot), a sca- 
portin Renfrew.shlrc, with an extensive 
trade, at tho mouth of tlie Clyde. Here 
.fames Watt was in 1736. Pop. 
66,704.-65, 67 N. 4, 44 W. 

Gret'na-Green, a vilhigo in Dum¬ 
friesshire, near tho Englisli border, 
long noted for irregular marriages. 
Pop. 1212 p. 

Had'dlngton, tho county town of 
Iladdingtoii.shire, with a large weekly 
market for grain. Here John Knox 
was horn in 1505, Pop. 4043. 

Had^dlngtonahlre, or East Ijo- 
thlan, a county in the S.E. of Scotland, 
accounted one of tho most fertile and 
highly cultivated districts in the king¬ 
dom. On the N. it is hounded by the 
Firth of Forth ; on tho E. by the North 
Sea; on tho S. by tho Lammernioor 
llilhs, wliich separate it from Berwick¬ 
shire; and on tlio W. by the county of 
Edinburgh. Area 270 sq. m.; pup. 
.38,602. From the Lainmornioors in 
tho S. the surface, divorsifiiul by gentle 
elevations, gradually slopes towards 
the Firth of Forth. In the N, Is a 
cone-shaped hill called North Jierwir.k 
Ltiui, 612 foot, and off the coast is tho 
celebrated Baas Rock, formerly a state 
prison, 800 foot abovo the soa. Uad- 
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dingtonsliiro is welj watered by a mim- 
ber of small streams, the chief of which 
is the Tyne. It possesses few manu- 
fiictiiroH, but there are the usual local 
iiulustries, none of which, liowcver, are 
very extensive. In the W., especially 
around Tranent, there arc extensive 
collieries. Limestone is abundant. 
The fishery along the const is valuable, 
and employs a good many men. 

Ham'ilton, a manufacturing town 
in Lanarkshire, near the confluence of 
the Avon and the Clyde. The Duke 
of Hamilton's mnguifleent palace is 
close beside it. Pop. 18,617. 

HawTok (the town on the haugh or 
low meadow), a manufacturing town 
in Roxburghshire, at the junction of 
the Teviot and Slitrig. I’op. 16,184, 

Heb'rides, or Western Isles (an¬ 
ciently EhMcs), a range of islsinds, 
about two hundred in number, of which 
almiit seventy arc inhabited, scattered 
along the western coast of Scotland. 

Hel'enaburgh, a modern town in 
Dumbartonshire, on the Firth of Clyde, 
opposite Greenock, much frequented 
for sea-bathing. Pop. 7693, 

Hoy, one of the Orkney Islands. 
The Dwnrfie Stone in this island is a re¬ 
markable relic of antiquity. Pop. 1.180. 

Hunt'ly, a town in Aberdeenshire, 
pleasantly situated on the Deveron. 
Fop. 3519. 

Inchcolm, inch-homf, a small island, 
with tlic ruins of*a monastery, and an 
ancient oratory, in the Firth of F'orth, 
oj>posite Aherdonr in Fife. Pop. 7, 

Inchkelth', a small island in the 
Firth of Forth, on which is a light¬ 
house and fort, opposite i.eith. Pop. 75. 

Innel'lan, a village in Argyllshire, 
on tlie W. shore of the Firth of Clyde, 
4 miles W. of Dunoon. Pop. 895. 

Invera'ray, the county town of 
Argyllshire, finely .situated near the 
head of Loch Fyne. In the vicinity is 
Inveraray Castle, the principal seat of 
the Duke of Argyll. Pop. 8dl.“66,15 
N. 6, 4 W. 

Invcrkeith'ing, a seaport in Fife, 
on a fine bay in tho Firth of Forth. 
Pop. 1646. 

InverlePthen, or InnerlePthen, a 
village in Peeblesshire, on tho N. bank 
of the Tweed, formerly much resorted 
to for its mineral waters; it is believed 
to be the St lionan’u Well of Sir Walter 
Scott. Pop. 2313. 

Inverness", the county town of In- 
verncsH-siiire, and tho capital of the 
Highlands, delightfully situated near 
the coulluence of tho Ness with th 


Moray Firth. Five miles N.E. is 
Cullodcn Moor, where the battle of 
Ciillodcn was fought in. 1746. Pop. 
17,365.-67, 29 N. 4, 11 W. 

Inverness" shire, an important 
Highland pastoral county in the N.W. 
of Scotland, encompassed on J;he land¬ 
ward sides by the counties of Ross, 
Naim, Elgin, ,Banff. Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Argyll, and embracing the islands 
of Sky, Kig, Barra, South Uist, Benbe- 
cula, North Uist, and the part of Long 
Island called Harris, besides a number 
of islets lying off the coast. It is the 
largest county in Scotland, the area 
being 4088 sq. m., and the pop, 90,454. 
Its W. coast is deeply indented by 
creeks, bays, and arms of the sea. The 
principal of these are Loclis 3foulart, 
Aylnrt, Nevis, and Ifottrn. The surface 
of the county is very rugged, consist¬ 
ing of vast ranges of lofty mountains, 
separated by deep straths or valleys, 
through which flow some of the chief 
rivers, such as the Spey, Ness, Beauty, 
Lochy, Garry, and Glass, all a^unding 
in salmon. Tlie mainland of Inver- 
ues.s-shire is divided into tw'o nearly 
e<|ual parts by Glenmore, or the " Great 
Glen of Albin,” which traverses its 
whole extent from N.E. to S.W., and 
has its lakes (Loclns Ness, Oich, and 
united by the Caledonian Canal. 
In the 8.W. extremity of this glen or 
strath is Ben Nevis, the highest moun¬ 
tain in Britain, 4406 feet above the sea. 
In Skye, some of the mountain peaks, 
such as those of the CuehuUins, exceed 
3000 feet in height. Throughout In¬ 
verness-shire great attention is paid to 
tho rearing of sheep and cattle. Tho 
manufactures are few. 

Inveru'ry, a town in Aherdeenshire, 
at tho contlucnco of the Don and the 
Ury. Pop. 2931. 

lo'na, or IcolmkiU, i-kom-kilV or 
c-kom~kilt', a small island of the Heb¬ 
rides, S.W. of Mull, famed as a retreat 
of learning and religion during the 
dark ages. It contains the remains of 
a famous monastery, founded by St 
Columha in tho year 663. Pop. 243.— 
66, 21 N. 6, 26 W. • 

Ir"vlne, a seaport in Ayr.shire, near 
the mouth of the Irvine, with a large 
export trade in coals. Pop. 8498. 

iBlay, i'lay, one of tho We.stem 
Isles, S.W. of Jura, is about 24 miles 
long v^d 18 broad. Pop. 7559. (Bow- 
moi’e", a thriving town, is its principal 
port. P6p. 834.)-65, 60 N. 6, 12 W. 

Jed"burgli, tho county town of Rox¬ 
burghshire, pleasantly situated on tho 
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Jed. Here are the remains of an 
ancient abbey. Pop. 3402. 

Johu''8toxie, a manufacturing town 
in llenfrewsliire, on the lUnck Cart, 
with yaluable coal-mines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Pop. 9207. 

Ju'ra, one of the Western Isles, 
soparate^from Isl.ay by the Sound of 
Islay, and from Scarba by the Gulf of 
(Nu'ryvreckan. It has three conical 
mountains called the Paps of Jura, 
the higho-st being 2569 feet. Pop. 773. 
—56, 0 N. 6, 54 W. 

Ka^trine, Loch, a lake in Perth¬ 
shire, 8 miles long and 1 broad, sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, and celebrated 
for the picturesque scenery of the 
Trossachs. Its waters have been con¬ 
ducted by tunnels and pipes to Glasgow 
for the use of that city. 

Keith, a town in IJanffshire, on the 
Isla. Pop. 4339. 

KeTso, a town in Roxburghshire, 
beautifully situated at the confluence 
of the Tweed and the Teviot. Here 
are the» ruins of a magnificent abbey. 
In the vicinity i.s Floors Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of llo.\burgli. Pop. 
4687. 

Ken, a river in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
which expands into Loch Ken. 

Killlecran^kie, a celebrated pass in 
Perthshire, near the junction of the 
Tunimel and the Garry. Here, in 
1680, the forces of King William III., 
under General Mackay, were de.featiMl 
by the flacobites, under the Viscount of 
Dundee, who was mortally wounded on 
the field. 

Kilmar^nock, a towm in Ayrshire, 
on a tributary of the Irvine, with con¬ 
siderable manufactures. Pop. 24,978. 

Kilwin''ning, an ancient town in 
Ayrshire, with remains of a monastery. 
Pop. 3169. 

^ncar^dlne, a seaport in Perth¬ 
shire, on the Forth. Pop. 1351. 

Klnoar^dineshire, or The Meams, 
a small maritime county in the E. of 
Scotland, lying between tlie Dee and 
the North Esk, and having Aberdeen 
and Forfar as Its landward boundaries. 
Area 383 m.; pop. 34,464. The 

coast from the mouth of the North E.sk 
to the royal burgh of Ilervio is low and 
rocky; from IJei’vie to Stonehaven it 
is forrged of a chain of cliffs, which 
rise from 150 to 300 feet out of the sea, 
with little or no beach; and from 
Stonehaven to the promontory of 
Oirdlr.ne.tit, it continues bold, hut the 
indentations in the rocks and bits of 
level shore are more frequent and ex¬ 


tensive. The Grampian range occupies 
the western, central^ and more northern 
parts of the county, the loftiest siim- 
inits being Mount Jhittoch, 2555 feet, on 
which the three counties of Kincar¬ 
dine, Aberdeen, and Forfar meet; 
Clnrh-na-bdnn, 3944 feet; and AVr/euci, 
1747 feet. I* the S. and E. lies the 
rich and fertile tract locally called the 
How «’ the Mf’arnSy which forms part of 
the valley of Strathmore, 'fho cluef 
rivers are the Dee, North Esk, and 
liervie. On most farms cattle and sheep 
arc bred for exportation. The manu¬ 
factures are unimportant. The chief 
employment of the inh.ahitants of the 
villag(>s on tlio coast is connected 
with the fisheries. 

Kinghom'(corner headland), a town 
in Fife, opposite Leltli, Near this 
King Alexander III. was killed by a 
fall from his horse in 1286. I’op. 1790. 

Kinnairda' Head, a promontory on 
the coast of Abcrdeen.shire, with a 
lighthouse.—57,44 N.2, 1 W. 

Kiirross' (the head of the promon¬ 
tory), the county town of Kinro.s.s- 
sliire, at the W. extremity of Locli 
Leven. Pop. 1960. 

KinroBS-shire is a small hut w'ell- 
cultivated county surrounded by Perth 
and Fife. Area 78 sq. m.; pop. 6697. 
The middle part of the county is occu¬ 
pied by LocJi Leven, from the hanks of 
which the ground rises on all sides 
gently towards the t^chils on the N., 
hut abruptly towards*tlie Cleish llllls 
on the S. On an i.slet in Loch Leven 
is the celebrated castle of that name, 
in which Mary Queen of Scots was for 
some time a prisoner. The miin'rals 
and manufacture.s of Kinross-shii'e are 
unimportant. 

Kirkcaldy, kirk-hiw'de, a royal and 
parliamentary burgli and st-aport in 
Fife, on the Firth of Forth, with a c<»n- 
siderable trade. Here Adam Smith 
was bom in 1723, I’op, of royal burgh 
23,288; of parliamentary burgh 1.3,.320. 

Kirkcudbright, kirk-koo'hre. (the 
church nr town of St Guthbertl, the 
chief town of the stewartry of Kirk¬ 
cudbright, near the month of tlio Dee, 
Fop. 2571.—54, 4 N. 40, 7 W. 

Kirkcudbrightshire, or the Stew¬ 
artry of Kirkcudbright, a county 
comprising the eastern district of 
Galloway; it is bounded on the N. 
by Ayr; on the E. by Dumfries; on 
the S, by the Solway Firtii; and on 
the W. by Wigtown. Area 897 sq. m.; 
pop. 42,127. About two-thirds of the 
county is mountainous, tlio most ole- 
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vated portions beinf Meyrick Mountain 
(2764 foot), Hkinna o/ Kelts (Coracrine 
2668 feet), Cairnamoor of Caraphaim 
(2612 feet), and Cairnamoor of Fleet 
C23dl feet). A mountain-range stretches 
along the whole N. boundary in the 
form of a vast amphitheati^, embracing 
nearly half the county. 1110 principal 
rivers are the Dee, Fleet, Ken, Cree, and 
Urr. Lakes aro numerous, the most 
considerable being Lock Ken and Loch 
Doon. The coast is indented by several 
bays, of which the chief are Kirkcud¬ 
bright Bag and Meet Bag. The pas¬ 
tures of Kirkcudbright are excellent, 
and vast numbers of slieep and cattle 
are reared for the English markets. 
In many parts great attention is given 
to bees, and the county is noted for its 
honey. The occupations of the people 
are mainly those connected with agri- 
culturo and grazing. 

EirkintilTooh, a town in Dumbar¬ 
tonshire, on the Kelvin. Pop. 8029. 

Kixk'wall, the chief town of Orkney, 
in the island of Pomona. It contains 
the ancient cathedral of St Magnus. 
Pop. 4801. 

Kirriemuir^ a manufacturing town 
in Forfarshire. Pop., including South- 
muir, 4300. 

liUg'gan, Xiooh. a lake in Inverness- 
shire, 8 miles long. 

Iiamlash', a small town at the head 
of the beautiful bay of Lamlash, on the 
east coast of the isip.nd of Arran. 

liam^menuoor, a range of hills ex¬ 
tending from the S.E. extremity of 
Edinburghshire, through the shires of 
Haddington and Berwick, to the North 
8ea. 

Xiau'ark, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh, and the county town of Lanark¬ 
shire, near the colcbratcd falls of the 
Clyde. Here,in 1297, William Wallace, 
the Scottish patriot, began his career 
in arms. (A mile distant is New 
Lanark, with extensive cotton-mills.) 
Pop. of royal burgh 6874; of parlia¬ 
mentary burgh 4910. 

Lan'arkshlre, or Clydesdale, is the 
most nopuloiis as well as the greatest 
manufacturing county in Scotland. It 
is encompassed by Stirling, Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, Peebles, Dumfries, Ayr, 
lionfrew, and Dumbarton. Area t^l 
sq.m.; |^p. 904,412. In the southern 
border the Clgde has Its source, and 
flows in a N.W. dli'ection through the 
whole extent of the county, dividing it 
Into two nearly equal parts. The tri¬ 
butary streams of the Clyde are 
numerous, the principal being the 


Avon, North and South Colder, Cart, 
Coulter, Daer, Douglas, Kelvin, Mouae, 
and Nethan. For judicial, and muni¬ 
cipal purposes, Lanarkshire is divided 
into three districts called wards. The 
Upper (or southern) Ward embraces 
about two-thirds or the couijty, and 
consists principally of mountains, hills, 
and moorish grounds. The most ele¬ 
vated parts are the Lowther JJilla (2103 
feet), and Tinto Bill (2336 feet). Rich 
seams of coal and lead abound in this 
ward; ironstone is also found; and 
extensive Iron-works are in operation. 
Tlie Middle Ward is much smaller in 
extent tlian the Upper. The surface 
is less hilly and more cultivated. The 
vale of tho Clyde is exceedingly pic¬ 
turesque and fertile, and vast quan¬ 
tities of fruit are grown. Coal, iron¬ 
stone, whlnstone, and sandstone are 
abundant. On the Clyde, 2 miles 
below Hamilton, is Botkwell Bridge, 
the scene of a celebrated battle between 
the Covenanters and the Royal forces 
under Monmouth in 1679. The Lower 
Ward, although the smallest of the 
three divisions, is the most important, 
on account of its being the centre of 
vast manufacturing industries. 

Langholm, lang'um (the long mea¬ 
dow), a town in Dumfriessbirc, on the 
Esk, a few miles from the English 
border. Pop. 4200. 

Largs, a town in Ayrshire, on the 
Firth of Clyde, a favourite resort for 
sea-bathing. Here the Danes under 
Haco were defeated by Alexander 111. 
of Scotland in 1263. Pop. 3079. 

Lau'dar, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh in Berwickshire, situated on the 
Leader. Here, in 1482, the Scottish 
nobles seized and put to death the fav¬ 
ourites of King James HI. Pop. of 
royal burgh 1014; of parliamentary 
burgh 964. 

Laurencekirk', a considerable vil¬ 
lage in Kincardinosbiro. Pop. 1464. 

Leadhills', a village in Lanarkshire, 
occupied by lead - miners; it is the 
highest inhabited place in the south of 
Scotland, being 1300 feet above the sea. 
Near it is tho birthplace of Allan Ram¬ 
say. Pop. 1028. 

Leith, an important seaport on the 
Firth of Forth, about a mile and a half 
from Edinburgh, of which it is the port. 
Pop. 69,485. 

Ler'wiok, the chief town of Shet¬ 
land, itf tho E. of Mainland, Pop. 4(M5. 

9 N. 1,8 W. 

Le'ven, Looh, a lake in Kinross- 
shire, containing four islands; on one 
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of these are the ruins of Loch Levcn 
Castle, in which Queen Mary was im¬ 
prisoned in 1567. 

Lew'is, an island, the largest of the 
Ilebrfdcs, belongs to Koss-shire; its 
soutliern peninsula is named Harris, 
and Ijelongs to Inverness-shire. Pop. 
2S,.^39. 

Lew'is, Butt of, tlie most northerly 
point of the island of Lewis.—58, 32 N. 
6, 22 W. 

Linlithgow, lin-Uth'go, a royal and 
parliamentary bui'gli, and the county 
town of Linlithgowshire, with the ruins 
of a noble palace, in which Queen Mary 
was born in 1512. Here the Regent 
Murray was assassinated by Hamilton 
of Bothweilhaugh in 1570. Pop. of 
royal burgh 3729; of parliamentary 
burgh 3913. 

Linlith'gowahire, or West Lo¬ 
thian, a small county of Scotland, open 
to the Firth of Forth on the N., and 
having as its landward boundaries the 
counties of Edinburgh, Lanark, and 
Stirling. Area 120 sq. m.; pop. 4.3,510. 
The surface of the country, although 
exhibiting a considerable breadth of 
unreclaimed moss, is well cultivated, 
and agreeably diversified with valleys 
and rising grounds; but it is indilfer- 
ently supplied with water, the Avon and 
Almond being the only streams of con¬ 
sequence. The mineral treasures of 
Linlithgowshire are abundant and 
valuable, especially coal, limestone, 
and freestone. Tlio celebrated Bog¬ 
head or Torbanehill mineral, a peculiar 
kind of gas-coal, is found at Jiathgate, 
and yields naphtha, used for various 
purposes in the arts; paraifin oil for 
1 imps and for lubricating machinery; 
and wax or solid paratlin for making 
candles. Bathgate is a great scat of 
tlje paraffin manufacture. The other 
manufactures of the county are not 
important. 

Liiuihe, hVne, Loch, a large arm 
of the sea in Argyll.shire. It extends 
from the Sound of Mull to Coranferry, 
where it assumes the name of Loch 
Eil. 

LoohnaMr", a mountain in Abor- 
&eensliire,3«^ feet high, celebrated in 
the poetry of Lord Bvron. 

Lochy, Loch, a lake in Tnvemess- 
shire, 14 miles long, in the line of the 
Calcddbian Canal. 

LoolPexbie, a town in Dnmfries- 
t-hire. Pop. 2029. • 

Lo'mond, Loch, a beautiful lake, 
the largest in Britain, between Ditm- 
bartonHhiro and Htirlingshire, 21 miles 


long, and, near its southern extremity, 

7 miles broad. It is studded with more 
tlian thirty islands, and its scenery is 
highly picturesque. 

Long, Loch, an arm of the sea, 
separating Argyll from Dumbarton¬ 
shire. 

Lo'thianT a fertile district on the S. 
of the Forth, divided into three coun¬ 
ties,— Linlithgow or West Lothian, 
Edinburgh or Mid Lothian, and Had¬ 
dington or East Lothian. 

Low'thers, a lofty ridge of hills 
between Lanarkshire and Dumfries¬ 
shire, 2377 feet high. 

Luce Bay, a large bay in the S. of 
Wigtownshire, deriving its name from 
the Luce, a river which falls into it. 

Maree', a lake in Ross-shire, 12 
miles long and 2 broad, beautifully 
studded with islands. 

MauchTlue, a town in Ayrshire, 
near the Ayr, celebrated by Burns, who 
long resided in its neighbourhood, and 
noted for it.s manufacturo of tartan 
woodwork. Pop. 1616. 

May, lale of, a small island at the 
entrance of the Firth of Forth, with a 
lighthouse. Pop. 22.--5C, 11 N. 2,33 W. 

MayHiole, a town in Ayrshire, 9 
miles S. of Ayr, with manufactures of 
boots and shoes. Pop. 4474. 

Mel'rose, a town in lioxburghsliire, 
on the Tweed. It.s abbey, founded by 
David 1. in 1136, was the most beauti¬ 
ful in Scotland. Qi its vicinity is 
Abbotnford, the seat of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose library and study are 
preserved nearly as left at his death. 
Pop. 1650. 

Minch, the sound or channel sepa¬ 
rating the island of Lewis from the 
mainland and the Isle of Skye. 

Mof'fat, a pleasant town in Dum¬ 
friesshire, on the Annan, noted for its 
mineral waters. Pop. 2161. 

Montrose', a royal and parliamen¬ 
tary burgh and seaport in Forfarshire, 
at the mouth of the South Esk. Pop. 
of royal burgh 14,177; of parliamentary 
burgh 14,973. 

Mor'ay. See Elgin. 

Mor'ay Firth, a large inlet of the 
German Ocean, stretclilng between the 
counties of Ross and Cromarty on the 
N., and those of Elgin, Nairn, and In¬ 
verness on the S. 

Mull, Island of, one of the Heb¬ 
rides, 25 miles In length, separated 
from the mainland by the Bound of 
Mull. Fop. 6229. 

Mus'aelburgh (the town with the 
mussel bed), a town in Edinburgh- 
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shire, about 6 miles S.E. of the capital, 
united to FislieiTow by bridges over 
the Esk. Here the Itomans had a 
station; and near this, at Pinkieclench, 
the Scots were defeated by the English 
in 1647. Pop. 7880. 

Nairn, a seaport, aroyaVand parlia¬ 
mentary burgh, and the county town 
of Nairnshire, on the Moray Firth. 
Pop. of royal burgh 4666; of parlia¬ 
mentary burgh 4161. 

Nairn'shire, asmall county forming 
a part of the ancient province of 
Moray. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Moray Firth; on the E. by Elgin; 
and on the S. and W. by Inverness. 
Ares, Including detached portions injthe 
counties of Inverness, Elgin, and Ross, 
178 sq.m.; pop.10,455. Towards the sea 
the country is level, and the soil is 
fertile and well cultivated; but towards 
the 8. the surface is mountainous. The 
most elevated summits are Ben Bui and 
Oraig Our. The Pindhom and the 
Naim are the principal rivers, both 
of which abound with salmon and 
trout. There are no mines. Agricul¬ 
ture and the breeding of horses, cattle, 
and sheep have of late years been 
much improved. 

Ness, liooh, a lake in Inverness- 
shire, 22 miles long, through which 
the Caledonian Canal passes. 

NewHsurgh, a seaport in Fife, on 
the Firth of Tay. Pop. 2374. 

New'ton-Stew'art, a modern town 
in Wigtownshire, on the Cree, with a 
thriving trade. Pop. 3070. 

Nitb, a river which lises in Ayr¬ 
shire, and, entering Dumfriesshire, 
runs S.E. and falls into the Solway 
Firth below Dumfries. 

North Berwick, aroyal and 

parliamentary burgh in the county of 
Haddington, with the ruins of a nun¬ 
nery, at the foot of the conical hill 
called North Berwick Law. Pop. of 
royal burgh 1177; of parliamentary 
hurgh 1698. 

O'ban, a seaport in Argyllshire, on 
the W. coast, a central point for steam¬ 
boats passing to and from the Cale¬ 
donian Canal and the Western Isles. 
Pop. 4046.—68, 27 N. 6,27 W. 

Ooh^ll Hills, a range of hills stretch¬ 
ing from the vicinity of Dunblane in 
Perthshire, in an easterly direction, 
into Fife. Bencleugh, the loftiest of 
the range, ia 2363 feet high. 

Orkney and Shetland, a county 
composed of two groups of islands 
lying to the N.E. of Caithness. The 
Orkneys are separated from Caithness 


by the Pcntland Firth, which is 6| m. 
broad at its narrowest part. Of the 
67 islands, 29 are inhabited — the 
principal being Pomona, South Bonald- 
shay. Hoy, Burray, Sanday, Weslray, 
Stronsay, and North Bomldahay. The 
total area is 927 sq. m.; pop. 32,044. 
All the islands are high and precipi¬ 
tous on their W. sides, and slope 
gently towards the £. Being dcstitnte 
of trees and shrubs, except a few that 
are grown in gardens, they present a 
somewhat bleak and barren aspect. 
The valleys, however, are fertile and 
well cultivated, and much attention 
is given to grazing. The whale, cod, 
and herring fisheries afford employ¬ 
ment to large numbers of the popula¬ 
tion. The Orkneys are rich in 
memorials of past centuries, among 
the most interesting of which is the 
venerable cathedral of St Magnns, at 
Kirkwall, the chief town. It is said to 
have been founded in 1138. The Elhet- 
land Islands are above 100 in number, 
of which only about 30 are Inhabited; 
the chief of these are Mainland, Oust, 
Yell, Whalsay, Fetlar, Papa Stour, 
and Paula, supposed to be the ** Ultima 
Thule" of Tacitus. The aggregate 
area 18-326 sq. m.; pop. ^,706. The 
cliff scenery of these islands is magni¬ 
ficent and varied. Owing to the peaty 
nature of the soil, not much of it is 
under tillage. Great attention, how¬ 
ever, is devoted to the rearing of live 
stock, Shetland being famous for Its 
peculiarly diminutive breed of cattle 
and pontes. The female portion of the 
population are adepts at the knitting 
of fine hosiery and shawls, which find 
a ready market in the Houthem parts 
of the kingdom. Between the Orkney 
and Shetland groups is Fair Isle, on 
which was wrecked the flag-ship of 
the admiral of the Spanish Armada. 

Paisley, a thriving manufacturing 
town in Renfrewshire, on the White 
Cart. Hero are the ruins of an abbey 
founded about 1163 by Walter Fitz- 
Alan, the progenitor of the royal house 
of Stuart. Fop. 66,638. 

Peel>le8, the county *town of 
Peeblesshire, on the Tweed. Pop. 
6808. 

Peel>le8Shire, also called Tweed- 
dale, a county in the S. of Scotland; 
it is a sparsely peopled pastoral dis¬ 
trict, surrounded by the counties of 
Edinburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, and 
Lanark. Area 364 sq. m.: pop. 13,822. 
The surface consists to a large extent 
of mountain, moor, and bog, fitted only 

F 
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for piisturaKc; but the vuileys nve 
forlilo and well wooded. The Broadlaw 
If ill has an. elevation of 2723 feet. The 
uplands are covered with innumerable 
docks of sheep, which produce excel¬ 
lent wool. The chief river is the 
Ttoeed, which rises in the S.W. 
extremity of the county, 1500 feet 
above the sea. The county is also 
watered by numerous small streams, 
such as the Lync, Leithen, Talla, Megget, 
Manor^ and Eddleston. The staple in¬ 
dustry is she^farming. 

Fent'land Firth, a strait separating 
the mainland from the Orkney Isles, 
the navigation of which is at all times 
hazardous from its rapid currents and 
dangerous whirlpools—68, 42 N. 3,10 
W. 

FentTand Hills, a range of hills in 
Edinburghshire, of which Scald Law is 
1^8 feet high. 

Ferth, an ancient city, royal and 
parliamentary burgh, and the capital of 
Perthshire, delightfully situated on 
the Tay, and surrounded by beantiful 
sceuery. Here King James 1. was 
murdered in 1437. Pop. of royal burgh 
27,207; of parliamentary burgh 28,919. 
—56,24 N. 3, 25 W. 

Ferth'shire, a large and important 
county surrounded by tiie counties of 
Inverness, Aberdeen, Forfar, Fife, 
Kinross, Clackmannan, Stirling,Dum¬ 
barton, and Argyll. It comprises the 
districts of Menteith, Strnthearn, Gotarie, 
Stormont, Strathardle, Glenshee, A thole, 
Brmdallmne, Itannocfi, and Balquhidder. 
It has an area of 2527 sq. m., with a 
pop. numbering 120,007. The aspect of 
the county is exceedingly diversified. 
The highlands occupy about two-thirds 
of the surface; and the lowlands, 
situated at the E. and S. extremities, 
consist of extensive tracts of rich and 
fertile country, especially the district 
known as the Carse of Gowrie. The 
M. and W. parts of the county are 
very mountainous. Among the most ele¬ 
vated peaks are to be found Ben Lowers, 
3981 feet; Den More, 8843 feet; Stobi- 
nain, feet; Ben Lui, 8708 feet; 

Denglo, ,or Den-ff-Gloe, 8671 feet; 
Schiehaltton, 8547 feet. Perthshire 
possesses several large and picturesque 
lakes, of which the largest are Lochs 
Ta», Dannoch, Srieht, Earn, Katrine, 
and Vennaeher. The principal rivers 
are the Tay and Forth, with their 
tributaries the Lyon, Oarr^, Braan, 
Isla, Tummel, Earn, Teith, Allan, and 
Devon. Perthshire fa almost entirely 
an agricultural county. Slieop and 


c.-itilc arc cxtciii.ivciy reared. The 
manufactures at o ‘unimportant. 

Feterhead'', a seaport in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, with a large trade, particularly 
in the fisheries. Pop. 10,953.-57, W 
N. 1,47 W. 

FitoaithTy, a village in Stratheam, 
Perthshii'e,* noted for its mineral 
waters. 

Fomo'na or Mainland, the largest 
of the Orkney Isles, much intersected 
by arms of the sea. Pop. 17,165.-59 
0 N. 3,10 W. 

Fort-Olasgow, glaa'go, a seaport in 
Renfrewshire, on the Clyde, about 3 
miles above Oreenock. It has nn 
excellent harbour, and enjoys a con¬ 
siderable trade. Pop., including tho 
suburbs, 13,294. 

FortobelTo, a town on tbc Firth of 
Forth, 3 miles S.E. of Edinburgh, a 
great resort for sea-bathing. Pop. 
6926. 

FortpaVrlck, a seaport in Wig¬ 
townshire, with a good harbour. From 
this to Donaghadco is the shortest 
passage between Scotland and I rcland, 
tho distance being only 21 miles. Fop. 
691.—64, 60 N. 6, 6 W. 

Fortree% tho chief town of the Isle 
of Skye; It is situated on the Sound of 
Eaasay. Pop. 893. 

Portsoy', a thriving seaport in Danff- 
shire, on the Moray Flrtli. Pop. 2091. 

Frestonpans', a small seaport in 
Haddingtonshire, , near which the 
royal forces under Sir John Cope 
were signally defeated by tho High¬ 
landers in 1745. Pop. 22^. 

Queensfer'ry, South, a seaport In 
Linlithgowshire, long the chief ferry 
on tho Firth of Forth. A railway 
bridge from here across the Forth to 
North Queensferry is being erected. 
Pop. 1966. 

Ban'noch, Iioch, a lake In Perth* 
shire, 10 miles long, discharging itself 
by the Turomel, at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity. 

Ren'frew, aroyal and parliamentary 
burgh, and the county town of Renfrew¬ 
shire, on the Clyde. Pop. of royal 
burgh 6115; of parliamentary burgh 
4825. 

Ben'firewshire, anciently called 
Strathgryfe, a county bounded N. by 
the Clyde; E. by Lanark; S. by Ayr; 
and W. by the Firth of Clyde. Area 
245 sq. ra.; pop. 263,874. The surface 
is mostly fiat, except in the W., where 
there is a large extent of hill and moor. 
The chief rivers are tho Clyde, White 
Cart, Rlaek Cart, and Gryfe. Although 
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not llie county town, Graenocit is tlic 
tnost important place in the county so , 
far as population is concerned. Its 
commorco is very considerable, and j 
among its manufacturing establish -1 
monts are iron shipbuilding yards, at | 
which have been built some of the 
largest and finest ocea» steamers in 
tlio world. The sugar-refineries are 
numerous and on an extensive scale. 
Other works are engine-factories, iron- 
foundries, and cotton-mills. The coal, 
ironstone, and other mineral deposits 
of the county employ large numbers of 
the population, and constitute a great 
source of commerce and wealtli. 

Boslin, a village in Edinburghshire, 
7 miles S.W. from the capital, pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the North Esk, 
with e Gothic chapel, recently lestored, 
and the ruins of an ancient castle. 
Pop, 611. 

Bobs (a promontory), a county 
stretching across tlie N. part of tlie 
country from the Moray Firth to tlie 
Alinch; it comprises the districts of 
Easter and Wester Eoss, the island of 
and the peninsula lying between 
tlio Ueauly and Cromarty Firtlis, called 
the Black Isle, or Edderdail, i^., “ the 
land between tlie two seas,” or Ard- 
meanach, i.e., "the monk’s height.” 
The county is bounded on the N. by 
Sutlicrland, and on the S. by Inverness. 
Area, including Cromarty (with wliicli 
it is united), 3129 sq. m.; poxi., includ¬ 
ing Cromarty, 7l!,547. The W. coast 
Is deeply indented witli numerous lochs, 
tlie chief of whicli are Lochs Broom, 
Eioe, 2'orridon, Carron, Alsh, and Gair 
Loch —all arms of the sea. The aspect 
of the country is wild and mountain¬ 
ous, int'^rsccted by beautiful glens, 
lakes, and rivers. Some of the moun¬ 
tains are of considerable altitude, such 
as Den Bearg, which is 3661 feet; Ben 
Wyvis, 3429 feet; Ben Alligin, 3016 
feet; and Ben Clachan, 2028 feet above 
the sea. The high districts alTord 
abundant pasturage for sheep and 
cattle, and the glens produce grain 
crops of a superior quality. Fresii- 
water lakes are numerous, and give 
rise to many small streams, which in¬ 
tersect the county in all directions. 
Tile most important lakes are Loch 
Maree (13 miles long) and Loch Luichart, 
The manufactures of Ross-shire are 
unimportant; but the fisheries are 
extensive and valuable. 

Bothesay, roth'eay, the county town 
of Buteshire, in the Isle of Bute, on a 
beantifhl bay, a place of considerable 


trade, and a great resort for sia- 
bathing. Pop. 8329.- 66, 60 N. 6,0 W. 

Box^burgh (the rock fortress, named 
from a strong castle situa'ted on a rock 
near the junction of the Teviot and the 
Tweed), a village in Roxburghshire, 4 
miles S. of Kelso, with the ruins of a 
castle, at the siege ef which James II. 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon 
in 1460. Pop. 1012 p. 

Box'burgh, one of the most interest¬ 
ing and beautiful counties in the 
country. It lies to the S. of Berwick¬ 
shire, and is separated from England by 
the Cheviot Hills. On the W. is Sel¬ 
kirkshire, and Durafriosshire is on the 
S.W. Area 665 sq. m. ; pop. 53,442. It 
embraces the ancient districts of TVwioi- 
dale and Liddestlale, so named from the 
Teviot and the Liddel, by which they arc 
watered. Towards the N. and W. the 
country is mountainous, but on the S. 
and E. it is level and fertile. The 
scenery is varied and picturesque. The 
Cheviots do not rise to any great height, 
the most elevated part not exceeding 
2676 feet. The herbage is green to the 
summit, and affords pasturage to vast 
docks of sheep, which are here tlie 
chief stock of the farmers. The N. 
districts are watered by tlio Tweed, be¬ 
sides which and the Lxddel and Teviot, 
there are in tlio county numerous 
streams, locally called " waters,” such 
as the Jed, Gala, Allan, Ale, and SUl- 
rig. Roxburghshire possesses a very 
interesting history in connexion wntli 
border feuds of former days, and ox- 
liibits many relics of those warlike 
times in the shape of castles, towers, 
and other fortified edifices. It lias also 
several magnificent remains of mon¬ 
astic life and Institutions. 

Buth'erglen, commonly Btig'len, a 
town in Lanarkshire, about 2^ miles 
fi'om Glasgow. Pop. 11,266. 

By'an, Xiooh, an inlet of the sea in 
Wigtownshire, about 10 miles long, and 
from 2 to 4 broad. 

St Abb’s Head, a promontory on 
the N.E. of Berwickshire, aliout 10 
miles N. of Berwick. It took its name 
from a nunnery founded here in the 
7th century by St Ebba or Abba, daugh¬ 
ter of Ethelfrith, King of Northumber¬ 
land.—65, 66 N. 2, 9 W. 

St An'drews, an ancient ett^ royal 
and parliamentary burgh, and seat of 
a university, in Pifeshire, on a bay of 
the Norths Sea. It took its present 
name from certain relics of St Andrew 
the Apostle which were kept hero in 
a shrine in the cathedral. It was long 
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the ecclesiastical capital of the klng- 
dom« and was the scene of Wishart's 
martyrdom, Cardinal Beaton’s assassi¬ 
nation, and many other memorable 
events. Its ancient castle, chapel of 
St Kegalus, and noble cathedral, are 
now in ruins. Pop. 6468. 

St an island in the Atlantic 

Ocean, 62 miles W. of Harris, one of 
the Hebrides; it is the abode of numer¬ 
ous sea-fowls, whose feathers are a 
source of income to the inliabitants. 
Pop. 77. 

St Mary's Looh, a beautiful lake 
in Selkirkshire, about 3 miles long 
and 1 mile broad •, it is surrounded by 
charming scenery, and is famous for 
its trout-fishing. 

St Ninians, mVyans, a village in 
Stirlingshire, 2 miles S. of the town of 
Stirling, with manufactui'es of carpets, 
tartans, etc. Pop. 1647. 

SaU‘'coatB, a seaport in Ayrshire, 
with a considerable trade. Pop. 5096. 

San''da, one of the Orkneys, about 
12 miles long, and from 1 to 3 broad. 
Pop 2082. 

Sanquhar, aan * kwar, colloquially 
sank'ker, a town in Dumfriesshire, 
situated on the Nith. It has consider¬ 
able manufactures of stockings and 
canpets. Pop. 1339. 

Satnrnne8s^ a cape on the coast of 

Kirkcudbright_64, 62 N. 3,36 W. 

SohiehaPlion, a conical mountain 
in Perthshire, rising to the height of 
3547 feet. Here Dr Maskelyne made 
experiments for ascertaining the power 
of mountains in attracting the pendu¬ 
lum, with a view to determine the 
mean density of the earth. 

Scone, skoon (a rising ground), a 
village in Perthshire, on the Tay, 
noted for its abbey, where the kings of 
Scotland used to be crowned. The 
coronation stone was removed to West¬ 
minster Abbey by King Edward I., 
and still remains there. Pop. 1483. 

Sellcirk, the county town of Selkirk¬ 
shire, pleasantly situated near the 
junction of the Ettrick and Yarrow. 
At Philiphatigb, close by Selkirk, the 
Marquess qf Montrose was defeated by 
the Covenanters in 1646. Pop. 6090. 

Sel'lclrksbire, anciently called " Et¬ 
trick Forest,” is a small inland county, 
encoiqpassed by the counties of Edin¬ 
burgh, Roxburgh, Dumfries, and 
Peebles. Area 267 sq. m.; pop. 26,664. 
—The surface exhibits a continued 
snccesslon of mountain ranges of dif¬ 
ferent altitudes, affording excellent 
pasturage for numerous heras of cattle 


and flocks of sheep which are reared in 
the county. Between the hills there 
are narrow and well-watered valleys 
of great fertility. The Tweed and its 
tributaries, the Ettrick and the Yarrow, 
are the principal streams. The Yarrow 
has prominently attracted the notice 
of poets, andp is referred to in many a 
Scottish song. It issues from the east 
end of St ilary's Loch, near tlie W. 
boundary of the county. The manufac¬ 
tures of Selkirkshire are wool-spinning 
and the making of tweeds, tartans, 
shawls, and other goods of similar 
character, extensively carried on at 
OaUtehiels and Selkirk. Mungo Park, 
the African traveller, and James Hogg, 
the poet, known in literature as the 
“Ettrick Shepherd,” wore natives of 
Selkirkshire. 

Shetland. See Orkney. 

Shin, liooh, a lake in Sutherland, 
about 16 miles in length and from 1 to 
2 in breadth. 

Skye, one of the largest of the 
Western Isles, remarkable for its lofty 
cliffs and spar cave. It is 45 miles in 
extreme length, and 24 miles in extreme 
breadth, but its average breadth does 
not exceed 14 miles; in some places it 
is only 3 miles broad. Pop. 16,889.— 
67, 20 N. 6, 20 W. 

SoPway, a firtli forming the bound¬ 
ary between England and Scotland for 
upwards of 60 miles. 

Spey, a largo and rapid river, which 
after a course of lOOVniles through the 
counties of Inverness, Banff, and Elgin, 
falls into the Moray Firth at Gar- 
mouth. 

Stafffa, a small island of the Hebri¬ 
des, on the W. coast of Mull, celebrated 
for its basaltic columns and caverns. 
The remarkablo cave, which has re¬ 
ceived the name of Fingal, is 66 feet 
high, 42 wide, and 227 foot long.—66, 
28 N. 6,20 W. 

Btew‘'arton, a manufacturing town 
in Ayrshire, on the Irvine. Pop. 3130. 

Stlnohar, etin'ehar, a river In Ayr¬ 
shire, which falls into the sea at Bal- 
lantrae. 

Stirling, the county town of Stir¬ 
lingshire, with a celebrated ancient 
castle, commanding a noble prospect of 
the Forth. It was a ikvourite resi¬ 
dence of the Scottish kings. Here, In 
1297, the Scots under William Wallace 
defeated the forces of King Edward I. 
of England. P.16,012.—66,8 N. 3,66 W. 

Stiz^iingBlilre,' a county forming the 
border-land between the Highlands 
and the Lowlands of Scotland. It is 
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bounded on the N. by Peitlisbire; on 
the £. by the River Forth and Linlith* 
Kowshire; on the S, by the counties of 
Lanark land Dumbarton; and on the 
W. by Dumbartonshire. Area 447 sq. 
tn.; pop. 112,443. It extends almost 
across the isthmus betwee* the Firths 
of Clyde and Forth. In the W. and 
N.W. the surface is mountainous, the 
chief elevation being Ben Lomond, 
which is 3192 feet high. A consider¬ 
able part of the county consists of the 
rich alluvinl tracts called the Carses of 
Stirling and Falkirk. The chief rivers 
are the Forth, which rises in Ben 
Lomond, and, crossing the county, ex¬ 
pands into a noble estuary; tlie Cnrron, 
which gives name to the celebrated iron¬ 
works on its N. bank; the Bannock, 
famous in connexion witli the memor¬ 
able battle of Bannockburn fought on 
its banks in 1314; the Kelvin, which 
falls into the Clyde; and the Endrick, 
which flows into Ijoch Ijomond, a beau¬ 
tifully picturesque lake which lies 
between the N.W. parts of Dumbarton 
and Btiiiing. Minerals of various 
kinds abound, espcciaily coal and iron¬ 
stone. The manufactures are impor¬ 
tant, and are varied in character, em¬ 
bracing carpets, tweeds, tartans, win¬ 
ceys, blankets, serges, chemical pro¬ 
ducts, and paper. 

Btoneha'ven, a seaport, the county 
town of Kincardineshire. In the vici¬ 
nity are the extensive mins of Dun- 
nottar Castle, long the seat of the Earls 
Marischal of Scotland. Pop. 3957. 

8torn'’oway, a seaport in the island 
of Lewis, at the head of a bay on its 
E. coast, with a considerable trade in 
the white and herring fisheries. Pop. 
2693.-68, 11 N. 6, 17 W. 

Stranraer, itran-rawr', a seaport of 
Wigtownshire, at the head of Loch 
Ityiin. 11 p<*HHeHsos considerable trade, 
and has an excellent harbour. P. 6416. 

Btromness'' (the promontory of the 
current), a seaport in Pomona, one of 
the Orkney Islands. Pop. 1705.—68, 
66 N. 3,18 W. 

Suth-'erland (the southern land, so 
called by the Northmen to denote the 
land south of Caithness), an extensive 
County in the N. of Scotland, bounded 
on the N. and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; by Ross and Cromarty on the 
S.; the Noi'th Sea on the S.E.; and 
Caithness on the E. Area 2028 sq. m.; 
pop. 23,370. A considerable part of the 
county is occupied by forests and 
mountains. Among the latter may be 
noted Bm More, 8273 feet; Ben Clibrig, 


3154 feet; and Ben Hee, 2864 feet 
above the sea. There are numerous 
lakes, the most Important being Lochs 
Shin, Assynt, Hope, More,Elphin,Nav&r, 
and Laoykall. The rivers are also 
numerous; the principal are the Oikel 
or Oykill, Fleet, Brora, and Helmsdale, 
all valuable for their salmon fishings. 
The glens and hollows between the 
mountains afford excellent pasture for 
sheep and cattle. A very small pro¬ 
portion of tlie area is under cultivation, 
but the extent of arable ground is being 
yearly increased by tlie successful 
efforts of the Duke of Sutherland in 
reclaiming large tracts of waste land. 
Sheep farming is the main pursuit. 
Tlicre are no manufactures except 
woollen goods made for home consump¬ 
tion. The minerals embrace granite, 
marble, rock crystals, pebbles, and gar¬ 
nets. The fisheries on the coast are^ 
important, and consist chiefly of cod, 
ling, mackerel, lobsters, and herring. 

Tain, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh and seaport in Koss-shire,on the 
S. shore of the Firth of Donmeh. Pop. 
of royal burgh 2221; of parliamentary 
burgh 1742.—67, 61 N. 4, 3 W. 

TarOoetueas', a cape in the E. of 
Ross-shire, formed by the Firths of 
Cromarty and Dornoch.—57,61 N. 3,48 
W. 

Tay, one of the largest rivers in 
Scotland, passes through Loch Tay, 
and, swelled by several fine streams, 
flows by Dunkeld and Perth, after 
which it is joined by the Earn, expands 
into a firth, and near Dundee mingles 
with the North Sea. 

Tay, Iiooh, a beautiful lake in 
Perthshire, receiving at its S.W. ex¬ 
tremity the united stream of the 
Dochart and Loclty, and discharging 
its waters by the Tay. It is about 16 
miles long, and from 1 to 2 broad. 

Telth, a tributary of the Forth, com¬ 
posed of two branches which unite at 
Cailiindcr. It falls into the Forth at 
the Bridge of Drip, above Stirling. 

Te'vlot, a beautiful river, which 
rises on the borders of Dun^riessbii'e, 
and joins the Tareed at Kelso. 

Tborn'liill, a village in Dumfries- 
sliire, beautifully situated on the Nith. 
Pop. 12ao. , 

Thur'^so, a seaport ip Caithness, on 
the estuary of the river Tlmrso. Pop. 
4066.-6S, 36 N. 3, 32 W. 

Tln'to, or Tin^’took, an isolated hill 
in Lanarkshire, rises 2386 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 1694 fbet above 
the Clyde. , 
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Tirde', a small island, one of tbe 
Hebrides, noted for its beautiful marble. 
Pop. 2730.-86, 32 N. 6, 64 W. 

Tobermo'ry, a seaport in the i.sland 
of Mull, situated near thn N.W. ex¬ 
tremity of the Sound of Mull. Pop. 
1*200.-56, 38 N. 6, 1 W. 

Troon (the promontory), a seaport 
in Ayrshire. Pop. 2383. 

Tweed, one of the principal rivers 
of Scotland, rises in Tweed.smuir, on 
the confines of Peeblesshire, near the 
sources of the Clyde and Annan; it 
pursues an easterly course, passing 
Peebles, Abbotsford, and Melrose. 
Four miles below Kelso, It becume.s 
the boundary between I'^ngland and 
.Scotland, and falls into the North Sea 
at Berwick. 

Uist, wist, North and South, two 
islands of the Ilohridos, belonging to 
Jnverness-shire. Pop. of N. Uist, 3371; 
of S. Uist, 3825. 

Unst, the most northerly of the Shet¬ 
land I.sle.s. Pop. 2173. 

Whlt'horn, a seaport in Wigtown¬ 
shire, on the Bay of Wigtown, with the 
ruins of a Ciithcdral,on or near the site 
of the first Christian church built in 
Scotland. Pop. 1653. 

Wick, a seaport, the county town of 
CaithnesM-shire, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, the chief seat 
of the Scotch herring-fishery. Pop. 
8026.-68, 24 N. 3, 5 W. 

Wig'town, a seaport, the county 
town of Wigtownshire. Pop. 1722. 

Wig^town Bay, or fine bay of the 
Solway Firth, running northward be¬ 
tween the counties of Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright, 

Wig‘'town8hlre, orWest Q-alloway, 
a maritime county in the S.W. of Scot¬ 
land, bounded N. by Ayrshire; E. by 
Wigtown Bay and the river Cree, which 
separate it from Kirkcudbright; S. by 


the Irish Sea; and W. by the Irish 
Channel. Area 485 sq. m.; pop. 88,611. 
It is divided into three districts:—the 
Rhinns, or *' the peninsula,” which lies 
W. of Loch Ryan and Luce Bay; the 
Maehers, or the “ flat country," between 
Wigtown md Luce Bays; and the 
Moors, which includes the remainder 
of the county. No part is above 13 
miles from the soa. The physical 
aspect of the county is neither striking 
nor varied. Its surface is irregular, 
blit its most elevated part is not above 
506 feet high. The Cree and liladenoch 
are the chief rivers, both partially 
navigable, and the county contains a 
number of small lakes. The coasts are 
indented by several spacious bays and 
harbours, such as Loch Ryan, on the 
N.W., which extends inland about 9 
miles; Luce Ray, on the S.; and Wig¬ 
town Bay, on the E. These two bays 
fi>rm remarkable promontories — the 
Burrow Head and the Mull of Gal¬ 
loway, the latter being tlio most 
Ronthcrly point of Scotland. There 
being no manufactures beyond those 
required for local purposes, and almost 
no mining operations, agricnltiu'e is the 
principal source of occupation. In 
ancient times the inhabitants of E. and 
W. Galloway were designated the 
" wild Scots of Galloway,” from their 
savage disposition, and their peculiar 
mode of warfare, and they were so con¬ 
spicuous for their daring intrepidity 
and heroism, that they were allowed the 
privilege of forming the van In every 
battle at which they were present. 

Wrath, Cape, a dangerous promon¬ 
tory in Sutherlandshire, the N.W. 
point of the mainland of Scotland.— 
68, .37 N. 6, 0 W. 

Yell, one of the Orkney Islands, 
divided from mainland by Yell Sonml. 
Fop. 2529. 


IRELAND 

Is bounded N., W., and S. by the Atlantic Ocean; E. by 8t 
George’s Channel, the Irish Sea, and the North Channel. It 
conijains 32,447 square miles. The population in 1881 was 
5,160,000. 

Ireland is divided intb four provinces,— Ulster, Leinster, 
Connaught, Munster ;—which are subdivided into 32 coun¬ 
ties, viz.:— 
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Ulster. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

Donegal.Lifford, Donegal, Ballyshannon, Letterkenny, 

Moville, Bundoran. 

Londonderry.Londonderry, Coleraine, Newtownlimavady. 

Antrim.Belfast, Carrickfergus, Lisburn, Antrim, Bally¬ 

mena, Larne, Portrush. 

Tyrone.Omagh, Dungannon, Strabane, Newtown-Stewart. 

Down.Downpatrick, Newry, Droinore, Newtownards, 

Donaghadee. 

Armagh.Armagh, Lurgan, Portadown. 

Monaghan.Monaghan, Clones, Carrickmacross. 

Fermanagh.Enniskillen. 

Cavan.Cavan, Cootehill, Belturbet. 

Leinster. 

Longford.Longford, Edgeworthstown, Granard. 

Westmeath.Mullingar, Athlone, Kilbeggan, Castlepollard. 

Meath.Trim, Navan, Kells. 

Louth.Drogheda, Dundalk, Ardee, Carlingford, Greenore. 

Dublin. Dublin, Balbriggan, Kingstown, Bkerries. 

Wicklow.Wicklow, Arklow, Kathdrum, Bray, Baltinglass. 

Kildare.Naas, Athy, Kildare, Newbridge, Maynooth. 

King’s County.'I'ullaraore, Philipstown, Parsonstown, Banagher. 

Queen’s County.Maryborough, Portarlington, Mouiitrath, Mount- 

meliick. 

Carlow.Carlow, Tullow. 

Kilkenny.Kilkenny, Callan, Thomastown. 

Wexford..Wexford, New Koss, Enniscorthy. 

Connaught. 

Leitrim.Carrick-on-Shannon, Manor-Hamilton. 

Sligo.Sligo. 

Mayo...Castlebar, Ballinrobe, Ballina, Westport. 

Roscommon.Roscommon, Boyle, Elphin. 

Galway.Galway, Loughrea, Tuam, Gort, Ballinasloc, Clifdcn. 

Munster. 

Tipperary.Clonmel, Cashel, Tippera^, Carrick*on-Suir, Ros- 

crea, Nen^h, Thurles, Cahir. 

Clare.Ennis, Kilrush, KUlaloo, Ennistimon, Kilkee. 

Limerick.Limerick, Rathkeale, Newcastle. 

Kerry.Tralee, Dingle, Killawiev. 

Cork.Cork, Bandon, Kinsalc, Youghal, Mallow, Fermoy, 

•Queenstown, Charleville. 

Waterford.Waterford, Dungarvan, Lismore, Tallow. 

Islands.—Rathlin Isle, North Isles of Arran, Achil, piare 
Island, South Isles of Arran, Valentia. 

Bays, etc.—Belfast Lough, Bays •of Strangford, Dundrum, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin; Harbours of Wexford, Water¬ 
ford, Cork; Bays of Dunmanus, Bantry, Kcnmare, Dingle, 
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Tralee, Galway, Clew, Sligo, Donegal; Lough Swilly, Lough 
Foyle. 

Capes. —Malin Head, Fair Head, Howth Head, Wicklow 
Head, Camsore Point, Cape Clear, Mizzen Head, Loop Head, 
Slyne Head, Achil Head, Urris Head. 

Lakes* —^Neagh, Erne, Killamey, Allen, Conn, Mask, 
Corrib, Ree, Derg. 

Bivers. —Shannon, Barrow, Nore, Boyne, Liffey, Slancy, 
Suir, Blackwater, Lee, Bandon, Bann, Lagan, Moume, Foyle. 

Mountains. —Mourne, Slleve Bloom, Wicklow, Macgilli- 
cuddy Reeks, Mangerton, Mount Nephin, Croagh Patrick. 

REMARKS. 

Ireland extends from 51® 26' to 66® 23' N. lat., and from 6° 24' 
to 10° 30' W. long. Its greatest length is 280 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 180 miles. 

The coasts of Ireland, for the most part bold and rocky, are so 
much indented that no part of the interior is more than 50 miles 
distant from the sea. One-fom*th of the entire surface is occupied 
by a central limestone plain, with hilly or mountainous districts all 
round, except at the bays of Dublin and Galway, where the plain 
reaches the coast. This plain is so low that the highest i)oint be¬ 
tween Dublin and Galway rises only 320 feet .above the ocean-lovcl. 
Great part of the limestone is covered with bog averaging 25 feet in 
depth ; and this is the Bog of Allen, of which Tullamore, King’s 
County, may be taken as the centre. The only considerable inter¬ 
ruption of the central plain is formed by the Slievo Bloom Moun¬ 
tains, which run in a south-westerly direction from King’s ami 
Queen’s counties into Tipperary, where they culminate in the 
Keeper, 2265 feet. The drainage of the plain is mostly south- 
westward by the Shannon, the long&st river in the British Isles, 
and navigable for 240 miles to I^ough Allen, Leitrim. All the 
highest mountains in Ireland rise towards the western coast, the 
highest of all being Carn Tual, 3414 feet, a summit of the Macgilli- 
cuddy Reeks, in Kerry. 

Of minerals, the marbles of Kilkenny, Galway, and Donegal are 
alone known as Irish. The so-called mountain-limestone, tliough 
of the same formation as that which in Eiiffland is rich in lead, 
yields but little of that metal in Ireland. Iron is mined in Antrim, 
but there is not much of it to mine; and the two coal-fields, that 
of Kilkenny, and the south-western one, which is most worked on 
the north bank of the Blackwater, yield coal of a very inferior 
deseription. The consequence is that manufactures are limited, 
and that a larger population has accumulated on the land than the 
land can employ and feed. Irish linens are produced in Ulster. 
Dublin manufactures poplin, a fabric of silk and worsted, and 
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brews porter not inferior to that of London. But the main 
industry is agriculture; and the main trade of Ireland consists 
in the exportation, and that chiefly to Great Britain, of cattlo 
and other a^cultuml produce, and in the importation of manu¬ 
factured articles and colonial produce. The soil is superior even 
to that of England; but the extension of good husbandry is limited 
by the poverty of the small farmers, and the dropping climate 
favours grass and roots, as potatoes and turnips, rather than grain 
and fruit. Irish pork and Belfast hams are in repute ; Cork butter 
is not of the highest quality, because of defects in the making. 

Recent legislation has deferred markedly to the wishes of the 
ma^'ority of the Irish people. The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which had been the state church in Ireland since the Reformation, 
was naturally disliked by the great majority, because the great 
majority were, as they stiil are, Roman Catholics. Accordingly, by 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1869, that church was disestab¬ 
lished and disendowed from 1st January 1871, and there is now no 
established church in Ireland. Trinity College, Dublin, was at the 
same time secularized, so as to be, like the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, 
Galway, and Cork, unconnected with any church in particular. 
Elementary schools, though legally of the same neutral character, 
had long been really managed by Roman Catholic priests wherever 
the mass of the pupils belonged to Roman Catholic parents ; and, in 
order to exercise like control over the higher education, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy have founded a Roman Catholic University in 
Dublin, denouncing the state-supported colleges as “godless,” 
because religion is not specially taught in them. 

It is partly due to the British connexion that Ireland is traversed 
in all directions by excellent roads j that Dublin is united te the 
Shannon by two canals, the Grand and the Royal, cut across tlio 
central plain ; and that Loughs Neagh and Erne are joined by the 
Ulster canal. Moreover, the taxation was kept lighter than in 
Great Britain, and large subsidies were gi'anted from time to time 
out of the Imperial Exdicq^uer. Meanwhue, however, the negligence 
of the proprietors of the soil, many of whom were absentees, many also 
really poor, and the improvidence of the occupiers, produced their 
natural result: as population increased, the small holdings were 
divided into still smaller, until, especially in the west and south, they 
could neither employ nor support the occupiers; and when, in 
1845, the potato crop failed, famine ensued, and an exodus to 
America commenceti, which, from 1st May 1861 to 31st December 
1881, amounted to 2,716,604. The bitter feeling which the emi¬ 
grants carried with them passed on to their children, and is directed 
against the British government; so that the American Irish are mow 
the mainstay of discontent in Ireland itself. By exceptional legis¬ 
lation, the occupiers of the soil in Ireland have been recently placed 
in so ^vantageous a position that the farmers of Great Britain 
are claiming similar legislation in their own behalf; and, to relieve 
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the overcrowded districts, both migration and emigration are being 
promoted at government expense. Notwithstanding the sympathy 
of perhaps the majority of the Irish with a political party which 
aims at some separation of Ireland from Great Britain, tlie British 
government counts upon a policy of justice and generosity to win 
thorn over. And could an end be made of impracticably small 
holdings, the number of which is yearly diminishing, there would 
be an end also of that chronic destitution, congested on a largo scale 
in particular districts, which keeps alive the traditional sense of 
wrong. 

Continuous quiet is the one thing needed for the prosperity of 
Ireland. Capital would then flow into it and develop its resources, 
and money-spending tourists would be attracted to tlie picturesque 
county Wicklow and the lakes of Killarney, the cliflTs of Kilkeo and 
Moher in county Clare, the wilds of Connemara and the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, Antrim. These attractive sites labour under the disadvantage 
of being comparatively isolated, so that they can bo reached in suc¬ 
cession only by long journeys through uninteresting country ; but 
many would find compensation in the cheerinoss and warm-heartetl- 
ness of the natives, in whose conversation sprightliness answers to the 
proverbial eloquence of Irish orators. In the i>opulation of Ulster, 
w'hicli far suiq)asses the other provinces in respect of manufactures, 
there is a large admixture of Scotch blood, and the Presbyterian 
form of Christianity has a largo following; there, accordingly, the 
sprightliness of the Celt alternates with the sedateness of the Saxon, 
or is laodifieu by it. 

EXEHCISES. 

How is Ireland bounded? What is its extent in square miles? Into 
how many provinces is it divided ? How many counties do they con¬ 
tain ? VVliat are the counties in Ulster ? In Leinster ? In Connaught ? 
In Munster? Name the principal towns in Donegal, in Londonderry, in 
Antrim, etc. 

Name the principal islands of Ireland. Name its bays. Name its 
capes. Name the principal lakes. Name the principal rivers. Name 
the principal mountains. Where is Dingle, Coleraine, Downpatrick, 
Sligo, Navan, Enniskillen, Ennis, Youghal, Tuam, Tralee, Maryborough, 
Mullingar, Athy, Dundalk? etc. 

Where is Slyne Head, Killarney Lakes, Lough Swilly, Urris Head, 
Malin Head, Lough Allen, Lough Derg? etc. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Ireland situated ? 
What aro. its greatest length and breadth? Of what nature at the sur¬ 
face, and below it, in the central plain ? At what two bays does the 
plain reach the sea, and what is the height of the summit-level between 
thc.s^ bays ? What town may be taken as the centre of the bog of 
Allen? What mountains interrupt the level of the central plain? 
What is notable about the Shannon in itself, and in connexion with the 
central plain ? On what si^e of the central plain are the highest moun¬ 
tains found? Give the name, height, and whereabouts of the highest 
mountain in Ireland. 

What counties yield Irish marble? What diflerence is there between 
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the mountaixi-llmeBtone of Ireland uid that of England? Where and of 
wliat quality are the two coal-fields of Ireland? Which province is 
the seat of the linen manufacture? For what two articles is Dublin 
famous? Of what nature are the chief exports and imports of Ireland? 
What kind of agricultural produce is favoured by the climate? What 
is said of Belfast hams and CWk butter respectively ? 

When and why was the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland dis¬ 
established and disendowed? In wliat three towns do Queen’s Colleges 
exist? Why does the Koman Catholic hierarchy call them ‘^godless ”? 
Under whose management have most of the elementary schools naturally 
fallen? 

Name the three great canals of Ireland, and trace their courses. 
Account for the great difficulty of finding a livelihood in the west 
and south. What led to the great exodus of the Irish to America? 
How many millions emigrated in the course of thirty years? Mention 
A fact showing that recent Land Acts have placed Irish occupiers of 
the soil in very favourable circumstances. -What keeps alive the tradi¬ 
tional sense of wrong ? 

Ilow would order and quiet further the prosperity of Ireland ? What 
five counties offer what attractions to tourists? Under what disadvantage 
docs the tourist labour in Ireland ? What pleasing charaoteristic does 
he meet with in the natives? Wherein does the population of Ulster 
differ from that of the other provinces? 


DESCRIPTIVE TABLE 


Aohll, an island SO miles in circuit, 
belonging to the county of Mayo, from 
which it is separated by a narrow chan¬ 
nel. Pop. 6060. 

Achll Head, a promontory forming ; 
the W. point of Achil Island.—6S“ 68' ^ 
N. lat. 10“ 14' W. long. 

Al'ien, liough, an expanse of the 
Shannon, in the county of Leitiim. 

An'trim (the ford at the alder trees), 
a town in the above county, at the 
N.E. extremity of Lough Neagh. Fop. 
1647. 

An'trim, a maritime county in the 
province of Ulster. Tlio river Lagan 
separates it from Down, and the Bann 
from Londonderry; on the N. is the 
Atlantic, and on the E. the North 
Channel. Area 1164 sq. m,; pop. 
'^421,943. Near the coast the surface 
is elevated, declining towards the 
S.W., whore much of the soil Is boggy. 
In the hilly region iron ore is found in 
considerable quantities. The principal 
bays are Belfast Lough and Larne Lovgh. 
In the S.W. Is the extensive lake 
called Lough Neagh, the water of wliich 
is remarkable for its petrifying quality. 
The famous Gianl^s Oausetoag, one of 
the moat perfect specimens of columnar 
basalt in Europe, is on the N. coast. 
The chief industry of Antrim is the 
manufacturing of Unen and cotton. 


Ardbe', an ancient town in Louth, 
on the Deo. Pop. 2622. 

Ark'low, a seaport in Wicklow, on 
the Avoca. Pop. 4777. 

Armagh, ar-ma', a county in the S.E. 
of Ulster. It is surrounded by Tyrone, 
Lough Neagh, Down, Louth, and 
Monaghan. Area 612 sq. m.; pop. 
163,177. In the S.W. the surface is 
mountainous, the Slieve-Gullion rising 
to the height of 1893 feet above the 
sea; elsewhere the country is flat 
and undulating, with a considerable 
extent of bog. The county is well 
watered by numerous streams, the 
chief of which are the Callan and 
the Blackwater. The Newry Canal 
skirts the county on the E. The 
population combine agricultural pur¬ 
suits with the weaving of cotton and 
linen. 

Armagh', the capital of the above 
county, and at one time the*metropolia 
of Ireland. Fop. 10,070.—64,21 N. 6, 
40 W. 

Ar'ran, North Isles of, a group on 
the W. coast of Donegal.—South*l8les 
of, a group at the entrance of Galway 
Bay, ciintaining many interesting re¬ 
mains of the forts, churches, and 
houses of the primitive inhabitants of 
Ireland. 

Askeaton, as-ha'ton, an ancient 
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town in Limerick, at the junction of 
the Shannon and Deel. Pop. 891. 

Ath'l )07 (the yellow ford), a town in 
Meath. Pop. 748. 

Athlone", a town on the Shannon, 
partly in Westmeath and partly in 
Roscommon. Pop. 6600.—63, 26 N. 7, 
54 W. 

AthT't a town of Kildare, intersected 
by the Barrow. Pop. 4181.—63,0 N. 6, 
58 W. 

Augh^zn, a Tillage in Galway, 
memorable for the signal victory gained 
by General Ginckle over the forces of 
James II. in 1691, which decided the 
fate of Ireland. Pop. 767. 

Bagenal8town,6ay'na?s-<own,a town 
in Carlow, on the Barrow. Pop. 2141. 

Balbrlg'gan, a seaport in the county 
of Dublin, noted for the maniifactnre of 
Imitation silk stockings of very fine 
texture. Pop. 2443. 

Balli‘'na, a town in Mayo, pleasantly 
situated on the river Moy, over which 
is a bridge of 16 arches, which unites 
it to the town of Ardnaree. Pop. 6760. 

Ballinasloe', a town, partly in Gal¬ 
way, partly in Roscommon, famous for 
a large cattle fair. Pop. 4772. 

BalUnrobe', a town in Mayo. Pop. 
2286. 

Ballyoaa'tle, a seaport in Antrim, 
in the vicinity of romantic scenery and 
extensive coal-mines. Pop. 1932.—56, 
12 N. 6,16 W. 

Ballyrne^na, a town in Antrim, on 
the Maine, with a considerable linen 
trade. Pop. 6883. 

Ballyino''ne 7 , a town in Antrim, 
with good markets. Pop. 3042. 

Bally8han''noii. a seaport in Done¬ 
gal, beautifully situated at the mouth 
of the river flowing out of I^Kiugh Erne. 
Pop. 2840.—54, 30 N. 8,10 W. 

Bal^timore, a seaport in Cork, with 
an excellent harbour. 

BaPtinglass, a town in Wicklow, in 
a beautiful vale on the Slaney, with 
extensive woollen and linen manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. 1161. 

Banagher, banfa-Tier, a town in 
King’s County, on the Shannon. Pop. 
1192. 

Ban'brldge, a town in Down, on the 
Bann, with a considerable linen trade. 
Pop. 6609. 

Ban'don, a town in the county of 
Cork, situated on the river Bandon, 
wiiich falls into the sea at K^nsalc. 
Pop. 6,949.-61,46 N. 8, 42 W. 

Ban'gor, a town In Down, on Belfast 
Lough, the site of a monastery famous 
in the Dark Ages. Pop. 2660. 


Baxm, a river which rises in Down, 

5 >asBes through Lough Neagh, and 
alls into the sea 4 miles below Cole¬ 
raine. 

Ban'try Bay, a fine hay in the county 
of Cork, 30 miles long and from 4 to 6 
broad. Here, in 1796, a body of French 
troops effected a landing, but were 
taken prisoners. 

Ban'try^ a seaport in the county of 
Cork, at the head of Bantry Bay. 
Pop. 2632.—61, 41 N. 9, 27 W. 

Bar'row, a river in Leinster, which 
rises in Queen’s County, separates that 
county and Kilkenny on the W. from 
Kildare, Carlow, and Wexford on the * 
E.; and, after receiving the Nore and 
Suir, falls into Waterford harbour. 

Belfast^ a flourishing seaport, and 
the county town of Antrim, at the 
head of Belfast Lough, with extensive 
mannfactures of linen and cotton, and 
a great export trade. Here is one of 
the Queen’s Colleges. Pop. 208,122.— 
64, 36 N. 6, 65 W. 

Belfast' liOTigh, or Oarrickfer'gns 
Bay, an estuary at the mouth of the 
Lagan, on the E. coast of Antrim, 
affording safe anchorage for shipping. 

Beltur'bet, a town in Cavan, on the 
Erne, in the vicinity of extensive linen 
manufactures. Pop. 1807. 

BesB'brook, a town in Armagh, with 
large spinning-mills in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Pop. 3126. 

Birr. See Parsonstown. i 
Blaokrook', a town in the county of 
Dublin, a celebrated sea-bathing place, 
with many fine villas. Pop. 8902.—63, 
18 N. 6,13 W. 

Blaek'watar, a river which rises 
on the borders of Kerry, and, flowing 
through the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, enters the sea at Youglial 
Bay. 

Boyle, a town in Roscommon, plea¬ 
santly situated on a stream of the same 
name. Pop. 2994. 

Boyne, a river which rises in Kil¬ 
dare, and, flowing through Meath, falls 
into the sea below Drogheda. This 
river is famous for the decisive battle 
in which William III. defeated the 
troops of James II. in 1690. 

Bray, a seaport In Wicklow. Pop. 
6536.-63,12 N. 6, 8 W. 

Bundo'ran, a village in Donegal, 
on Donegal Bay; it is the principal 
watering-place on the N.W. coast. 
Pop. 708. 

Oa'hlr, a town in Tipperary, on the 
Suir, with the ruins of an ancient castle 
and aobey. Pop. 2469. 
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Oftllan, 'a town in Kilkenny, on 
King's River, once a piace of Import¬ 
ance. Fop. ^40. 

Cappoquln' an ancient town in 
the county of Waterford, on the Black- 
water. Fop. 1665. 

Carllngfbrd, a town in Louth, on 
Carlingford Bay. Fop. 727. 

Oar'Ungford Bay, a fine haven in 
Louth, having 20 fathoms of water, 
but beset by dangerous rocks. 

Carlow, a small inland county in 
Leinster,surrounded by Kildare, Wick¬ 
low, Wexford, Kilkenny, and Queen's 
county. Area 346 sq. m.; pop. 46,568. 
The country adjoining Wicklow and 
Wexford is hilly in character. Mount 
Leinster^ in the S.E., attaining the 
height of 2604 feet. 'The chief rivers 
are the Slaney and Barrow. Carlow is 
essentially an agricultural county. 

Carlow, the county town of Car- 
low, beauUfully situated on the Barrow. 
Fop. 7186.—62, 61 N. 6, 54 W. 

Cam''sore Point, in Wexford, the 

5. E. point of Ireland.—62, 11 N. 6,23 
W. 

Oarrlokfer'gus, a seaport in An¬ 
trim, on Belfast Lough. It is a place 
of great antiquity, and has a strong 
castle, situated on a rock projecting 
into the sea. Fop. 10,009.—64, 43 N. 

6, 49 W. 

Carrlckfer'gUB Bay. See Belfast 
liough. 

CarrlckmaoroBS^ a town in Mon¬ 
aghan. Fop. 2002. 

Car^riok-on-Sban'non, the county 
town of Leitrim. Fop. 1384. 

Car'riok-on-Bulr, a town in Tip- 
pe.rary, with extensive woollen manu¬ 
factures. Pop.6683. 

CaBh''el (from Irish caiseal, a circular 
stone fort), a city in Tipperary, and an 
ancient episcopal see. It lies at the 
foot of a remarkable eminence called 
the Rock of Casliel, rising abruptly 
from the plain, and crowned with the 
ruins of a cathedral and other ancient 
buildings. Here, in 1172, a council 
was held which decreed that the Irish 
Church should bo rcfonned on the 
model of the English Church. Pop. 
8961. 

Caatlebar^, the county town of Mayo, 
with considerablo trade, particularly in 
linens. Pop. 8855. 

Oastleblay'ney, a town in Mon¬ 
aghan, in a beautiful district. Pop. 
1810. 

Oaatle-Oom'er, a handsome town 
in Kilkenny, with a groat trade In coals 
and butter. Pop. 1182. 


Castle-PoHard, a town in West¬ 
meath. Pop. 662. 

Oay‘'an, an inland county in Ulster, 
bounded on the N. by Fermanagh and 
Monaghan; on the E. by Monaghan 
and Meath; on the 3. by Meath, West¬ 
meath, and Longford; and on the W. 
by Leitrim. Area 746 sq m.; pop. 
129,476. The county is mountainous 
on the borders, especially in the N., 
enclosing an open country interspersed 
with bog. The principal rivers are 
the Woodford and Upper Erne. Lakes 
are numerous, aud several of them are 
highly picturesque. The minerals 
found embrace coal, iron, copper, and 
load. There is a number of mineral 
springs, of which Saanlibar is the most 
celebrated. Agricultural industry em- 
pl^s the great bulk of the population. 

CaT'an, the county town of Cavan, 
situated on a small stream of the same 
name. Pop. 3050. 

OharlevUle, eharVvil, a town In Cork. 
Pop. 2266. 

Glare, an island at the mouth of 
Clew Bay, off the coast of Mayo. 

Glare (a level piece of land), a mari¬ 
time county In the N. of Munster, 
bounded on the N. by Galway Bay 
and Galway; on the E. and S. by the 
Shannon, which separates it ftnm Tip¬ 
perary, limerick, and Kerry; and on 
the W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Area 
1294 sq. m.; pop. 141,457. The surface 
is diversified with mountain, valley, 
stream, and lake. In the E. are the 
Inchiquin, Slieve-Baughta, and Stieve- 
Bamagh Mountains; and in the W. is 
Mount Callan. The county possesses 
about 100 small lakes. The chief 
rivers are the Shannon and the Fergus. 
The coast is rocky, and in some places 
exhibits bold precipitous cliffs 400 feet 
high; it is indented with several bays, 
the largest being that of Liscannor. 
The minerals embrace coal, iron, lead, 
and manganese. There are marble 
and slate quarries, and many chaly¬ 
beate springs. The chief trade is iu 
cattle, sheep, corn, and provisions. 

Glare (tiio town on the plain), a town 
in Mayo. Pop. 1819. * 

Glear, Gape, a promontory in the S. 
of Cape Clear Island, off the coast of 
Cork, about-six miles firom the main¬ 
land, and surmounted by a lighthouse. 
—51, 26 N. 9,89 W. 

Glew^Bay, a bay in Mayo, 12 miles 
long and. 7 broad. 

GllFdon, a seaport town In Galway, 
on an inlet of Ardboar harbour. Pop. 
1287. ^ 
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Clogher, 1clo*hi>.r (a stony place), an 
ancient city in Tyrone, formerly the 
seat of a plshop—now reduced to a 
Btraj»gling village. Pop. 226. 

Clona^'ty, a thriving town in the 
county of Cork, with a great trade in 
linens. Pop. 3676. 

Clones, a town in Monaghan, with 
some interesting antiquities. Pop. 2216. 
—61, 12 N. 7,13 W. 

ClonmeP, the county town of Tip¬ 
perary, pleasantly situated on the Suir. 
Pop. 9325.-62, 21 N. 7, 41 W. 

Clontarf^ a township in the county 
of Dublin, 3 miles E.N.E. of Dublin 
City. Pop. 4210. 

Cloyne, a town In Cork, and a 
bishop's see, united to that of Cork and 
Koss. Pop. 1126. 

Coleraine, kot-min', a town in Lon¬ 
donderry, on the llann, noted for the 
manufacture of linen. Pop. 6694.— 
65, 8 N. 6, 43 W. 

Conn, a lake of considerable extent 
in the county of Mayo. 

Con''nan^t, a province in the W. 
of Ireland. It continued a distinct 
kingdom till the reign of Henry IV. 
of England. It Is still the rudest and 
most unimproved part of Ireland. 
Pop. 821,657. 

Connema'ra (bays of the sea), a 
district occupying the W. portion of 
Galway; it is subdivided into Conne¬ 
mara Proper, Jar Connaught, and 
Joyce Country. 

Cooks^town, a town in Tyrone, 
with good markets. Pop. 3870. 

CootehUl% a town in Cavan, with 
excellent linen markets. Pop. 1789. 

Cork, the largest and most southerly 
county of Ireland. It is bounded on its 
landward sides by Kerry, Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Waterford. Area 2886 
sq. m,; pop. 496,607. The W. part of 
the county is mountainous; the N. and 
E. parts are exceedingly fertile. The 
coast is indented with numerous bays, 
the principal being Bantry^ Dunmanua, 
ClonakiUy, Kinsale, Cork Harbour, and 
Youf/hat. Off the coast are several 
islands, the most Impoiiant of which 
are Cape Clear and Whiddy. The chief 
rivers which water the county are the 
IUncktoater, Lee, and Bandon. Iron, 
copper, and limestone are the principal 
minerals. Cork is mainly an agricul¬ 
tural county, but the fisheries along 
the coast form a valuable branch of In¬ 
dustry, and the copper-mines ‘at Alla- 
haia employ about 2000 hands. 

Cork, the capital of the county of 
b an important city, at the 


mouth of the Lee, on one of the safest 
and finest harbours in Europe, it 
possesses great trade, particularly in 
the export of grain and all kinds of 
provisions. Here is one of the Queen’s 
Colleges. Pop. 104,496.-61, 65 N. 8, 
26 W. 

Oor^rib, a beautiful lake in Galwa}', 
21 miles long and about 4 bvoad, 
studded with islands. 

Cove. See Queenstown. 

Croagh Patrick, crogh pal'riek, a 
mountain in Mayo, on the S.E. of 
Clew Bay, 2660 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Derg, Xiougb, a lake formed by the 
expanse of the Shannon, separatinfT 
Galway and Clare from Tipperary, 18 
miles long and 4 broad.—Another lake 
in Donegal, a famed religious pil¬ 
grimage of the Roman Catholics. 

Der'ry. See liondonderry. 

Dln^'gle, a seaport in Kerry, on 
Dingle Bay, the most westerly town in 
Ireland. Pop. 1833.-62, 9 N. 10, 
16 W. 

Donaghadee, don-a-ha-dee' seaport 
in Down, on the Irisli Channel, 21 
miles distant from Portpatrick in 
Scotland. Pop. 1861.—64, 38 N. 6, 
33 W. 

DonegaP, a largo mnritimn county 
in the N. of Ireland. Its landward 
boundaries are Londonderry, Tyrone, 
Fermaiiagli, and Leitrim. Area 1665 
sq. m.; pop. 206,035. The surface is 
mountainous and boggy. Lakes are 
numerous, but small; in the largest, 
Lough Dtirg, is tlie island cnlJoil St 
Patrick'a Purgatory, a celebrated place 
of Roman Catholic pilgrimage. The 
county is watered by many unimportant 
rivers, the principal of which are the 
Foylr. and the. Swilly. Lough Ft^yle, 
Ijtutgh SmiUy, Shee.phaven, Gayharra 
Bay, Donegal Bay, and a number of 
other inlets, indent the coast, off which 
are numerous small islands, 17 of 
which are inhabited. Tlie largest is 
North Arran. The occupations are 
mainly agricultural, but a linen trade 
is also carried on, of which Raphoe is 
the centre, and many of the female 
population are engaged In working 
muslin for the Belfast, and Glasgow 
manufacturers. 

DonegaP, a town in the county of 
Donegal, on a bay of tlie same name, 
with a fine old castle. Pop. 1416. 

Doneralle', a town in the county of 
Cork, seated on the Aubeg; the scenery 
in the vicinity Is much admired. Fop. 
1208. 
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Down, a county in tlie fcj.E. of 
Ulster; It lies to the S. of Antrim, 
having Armagh as its W. boundary, 
.and the Iiish Sea on the S. and E. 
Area 967 sq. m.; pop. 272,107. The 
surface is hilly, rising into mountains 
in the S., the highest being Slieve- 
Donard, which has an elevation of 2796 
feet. The river Lagan skirts the 
county on the N. and the Bann on the 
W. On the coast are Belfast Lough, 
Strang/ord Lough (which penetrates 
inland about 15 miles), Dundrum Bay, 
and Carlingford Lough. Linen is the 
staple manuftfcture of the county. The 
fisheries off the coast are important, 
and employ about 4000 or 6000 hands. , 

Downpat'riok, the county town of 
Down, the see of the bishop of Down, 

. Connor, and Dromore—celebrated as 
the place of 8t Patrick’s interment. 
Pop. 3901.--64, 20 N. 6, 43 W. 

Drogheda, dro'heda, a seaport, and 
the county town of Louth, intersected 
by the Boyne. In 1649 it was stormed 
by Cromwell, who made a terrible 
slaughter of the inhabitants. Pop. 
12,297.-63, 44 N. 6, 20 W. 

Dromore', a town in the county of 
Down, formerly the seat of a bishop. 
Pop. 2491. 

Dub'lin, the metropolitan county of 
Ireland. It is bounded on the landwai’d 
sides by Meath, Kildare, and Wicklow; 
and on the E. is open to the Irish Sea. 
Area 351 sq. m.; pop. 418,910. Its 
surface is mostly a rich, well-cultivated, 
level plain ;butntthe S.boundaryitrises 
into a range ofelovated hills, the loftiest 
of which, Kippure, is 2473 feet above 
the sea. The only river of note is the 
Liffey. By means of the Grand and the 
Boyal Canals communication is effected 
between Dublin and the Shannon. 
Along the coast are several inlets of 
the sea, the most important of which 
is Dublin Bay. Not far from the shore 
are Lamhay Island, Ireland's Eye, and 
a number of islets. Dublin has more 
variety of manufs. than any other 
county in Ireland, but they arc gener¬ 
ally «uch as are for home requirements. 
The produce of the Dublin breweries 
and Balbriggan hosiery works are, 
however, largely exported. The fish¬ 
eries afford a considerable source of 
income to the villagers along the 
coast. 

Dub'lin, the capital of Ireland, beau¬ 
tifully situated on the Liffey. Its 
general elegance, and the magnificence 
of its cathed;;al and public buildings, 
rank it among the finest cities in 


Europe. Pop. 219,002.—53, 23 N. 6, 
20 W. 

Dub'lin Bay, a spacious bay at the 
mouth of the Liffey, about a mile below 
Dublin. 

Dundalk, dun-dawk', a seaport in 
Louth, on Dundalk Bay. Here is a 
considerable manufacture of cambric. 
At Fagher, near this town, Edward 
Bruce, brother of the king of Scotland, 
and himself crowned king of Ireland, 
was defeated and slain by the English 
in 1318. Pop. 11,913.-64,0 N. 6,23 W. 

Dundalk Bay, an inlet of the Irish 
Channel on the coast of Louth. At 
high water it is a considerable harbour, 
but at low water it is almost dry. 

Dundrum', a capacious bay on the 
coast of Down. 

Dungan'non, a town in Tyrone, the 
ancient residence of the O’Neills, kings 
of Ulster. Pop. 4084. 

Dungar'van, a town in Waterford, 
situated on Dungarvan Bay, much re¬ 
sorted to for sea-bathing. Pop. 6306. 

Dunman'us Bay, a spacious haven 
n the county of Cork, S. of Bantry Bay. 

Dunman'way, a town in the county 
of Cork, pleasantly situated in a valley 
on the Bandon. Pop. 2049. 

Udge'worthstown, a town in Long¬ 
ford, distinguished as the residence of 
the popular authoress, Maria Edge- 
worth. Pop. 842. 

Bl'phin, a market town in Roscom¬ 
mon, near which Oliver Goldsmith was 
born. Pop. 997. 

Eu'nls, the county town of Clare, on 
the Fergus, which here becomes navi¬ 
gable by large boats. Its abbey is one 
of the finest in the island. Pop. 6307. 
62,63 N.8,57 W. 

Eunisoor'thy, a town in Wexford, 
on the Slaney. Pop. 6666. 

Enniskil'len, the county town of 
Fermanagh, delightfully situated on 
an island in Lough Bme. Pop. 5712. 

EnniBti'mon, a town in Clare, on 
the Oyna, with a good export trade in 
corn. Pop. 1331. 

Erne, Dough, a beautiful lake in 
Fermanagh, studded with numerous 
islands. It consists of tw^basins, the 
larger of which extends upwards of 20 
miles by 12. 

Erne, Biver, rises in Longford, 
crosses the county of Cavan, passes 
through Lough Erne, and floi^s Into 
Donegal Bay. 

EyVeoourt, air'kort, a town in Gal¬ 
way, with the ruins of a castle, ^op. 
668 . 

Fair Head, a promontory in Antrim, 
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6.36 feet Above the sea. It is composed 
of basaltic pillars, some of them 280 
feet in height, the largest yet discovered 
in any part of the world.—56, 14 N. 
6, 9 \V. 

Fermanagh, fer-man'ah^ an inland 
county in Ulster, enclosed by Donegal, 
Tyrone,Monaghan,Cavan, and I.ieitrim. 
Area 714 sq, ni.; pop. 84,879. The sur¬ 
face generally presents a succession of 
abrupt eminences of sliglit elevation; 
in the E. and W. it is mountainous. 
The most attractive feature in the 
scenery of Fermanagh is Lough Eme, 
which extends from one extremitv of 
the county to the other. It is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Lough Erne, 
the former extending from Wattlebridge 
to Enniskillen, the county town, and the 
latter from Enniskillen to Roscar, where 
its waters contract and form the river 
Erne. Fermanagh is mainly an agri¬ 
cultural county, only at)Oiit an eighth 
of its population being employed in 
manufactures and trades. Butter is 
extensively exported. 

Fermosr', a town In Cork, on the 
Blockwater, which is here crossed by a 
bridge of 13 arches. Fop. 6454. 

Feth^ard, a town in Tipperary; it 
was in former times fortified and sur¬ 
rounded by walls. Pop. 1906. 

Foyle, a river in Ulster, which, after 
passing Londonderry, expands into a 
fine bay, called Lough Foyle, 16 miles 
long and 9 broad. 

Qal'way, a large maritime county 
ill Connaught; it is liounded landward 
by the counties of Mayo, Roscommon, 
King’s County, Tipperary, and Clare; 
and seaward by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Area 2447 sq. m.; pop. 242,005. Lough 
Corrib divides the county into two dis¬ 
tricts, named respectively the East and 
the West. The E. district is level, and 
to a large extent arable, but it contains 
also much bog. The W. district, called 
Connemara and Joyeds Country, Is rug¬ 
ged and mountainous, and presents 
some of the wildest and most beautiful 
scenery In Ireland. The principal 
rivers are the Shannon, Buck, and Black- 
water. Lough Mask is partly in this 
county, and partly in Mayo, 
coast, which is rugged and deeply in¬ 
dented by inlets, there are a great 
many islands, of which the moat im¬ 
portant is Inishmore. Iron and lead 
ores have been found, but limestone 
and marble are the chief minerals now 
worked. In Connemara there is abun¬ 
dance of the beautiful green variegated 
marble called serpentine. The occupa¬ 


tions of the people are mainly of an 
agricultural character. 

Gal'way, the county town of Galway, 
on the broad stream by which the 
waters of Lough Corrib are discharged 
into Galway Bay. Here is one of the 
Queen’s Colleges. Fop. 15,471.-53,15 
N. 9,8 W. 

GaFway Bay, a large hay between 
Galway and Clare. 

GFanta* Caueeway, a celebrated 
promontory and natural curiosity on 
the N. coast of Antrim, composed of 
lofty and regular basaltic columns, at 
least 30,000 in number, which run out 
a great way into the sea. The Iri«)i 
name of this promontory moans “ the 
cloghan or stepping-stones of the Fo- 
morians,” send as these sea-rovers were 
regarded as giants in popular legend,« 
the name came to be translated the 
Giants’ Causeway." 

GilTord, a town in Down, on the 
right bank of the Bann. Fop. 1824. 

Gor'ey, a town in Wexford, with 
extensive fisheries. Fop. 2460. 

Gort, a town in Galway. Fop. 1719. 

Grai^enamanagh,^rai^a-inan'aA 
(village of the monks), a town in Kil¬ 
kenny, beatitifully situated on the 
Barrow, with the ruins of a stately 
abbey and castle. Fop. 1172. 

Granard', a neat town in Longford. 
Fop, 1828. 

Greenore, green-or', a headland and 
fishing station in Louth, on the side of 
Carlingford Bay. 

Hollywood, a town In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Belfast, county Down, 
much resorted to as a watering-place. 
Pop. 3293. 

Howth Head, a promontory termi¬ 
nating the peninsula of Ilowth, on the 
north of Dublin Bay.—63,22 N. 6,4 W. 

Eantnrk', a town in the county of 
Cork, near the Blackwater. Fop. Iw9. 

Kells, an ancient town in Meath, on 
the Blackwater. Fop. 2822.—58,44 N. 
6,51 W. 

Kenmare’' Blver, an inlet of the 
sea In the S.W. of Kerry, about 40 
miles long. 

Ker'ry, a maritime county of Mun¬ 
ster, bounded N. by the estuary of tho 
Shannon; £. by Limerick and Cork; 
S. by Cork and Kenmaro estuary; W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Area 1^ sq. 
m.; pop. 201,039. The surface of tho 
county Is chiefly formed of mountain 
ranges. In which are Carran Tual, in 
MacgilHcuddy Beeks, the highest moun¬ 
tains In Itwland, with an elevation of 
3114 feet; Caher, 3200 feet; Braivion, 
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3127 feet; and Mangerton, 2756 feet. 
The principal rivers are the Feale, 
Maine, Laune or Lane, and lloughiy. 
Tlio lakes comprise those of Killarney 
(.small, but very picturesque), Carra, 
and Currane. The coast-line is deeply 
indented by bay.s, of which Tralee, 
Dingle, and Kenmare are the chief. Off 
the const is the fertile island of Val- 
eiitia, the Cis-Atlantic terminus of the 
telegraph cables. Kerry is rich in 
minerals. Iron-ore abounds in various 
places, and copper and lead mines are 
worked near Kenmare and l^alee, the 
latter of which is the chief town. 
Dairy-fanning is the leading industry. 

Kilbeg'gan, a town in Westmeath. 
Pop. 1033. 

Klldare% an inland county in Lein¬ 
ster. It is bounded on the N. by Meath; 
on the 13. by Dublin; on the S. by 
Carlow; and on the Sv. by Queen’s 
County, King’s County, and West¬ 
meath. Area 653 sq. m.; pop. 76,804. 
The surface is generally flat, and ex¬ 
hibits about 50,000 acres of bog. The 
rivers Liffey and Barrow pass through 
tlie county, and the Boyne has its source 
near the western boundary. Kildare 
is also traversed by the Grand and 
linyal Canals. The industry of the 
county is alnio.st wholly agricultural. 

Kildare', a town in the county of 
Kildare, noted for the curragh or com¬ 
mon in its neighbourhood, the finest 
race-ground in Europe. Pop, 1174. 

Kilkee', a town in Clare, 3 miles 
W.N.W. of Kilrush. Pop. 1652. 

Kilken'ny, a county in the S.W. of 
Leinster, It is bordered on the N. by 
Queen’s County; 13. by Carlow and 
Wexford; S. by Waterford; and W. by 
Tipperary. Area 766 sq. m.; pop. 
99,531. The surface is undulating and 
fertile, with a slope towards the S., 
wiiore several summits have an eleva¬ 
tion of 1000 feet. The river Barrow 
borders the connty on the E. and the 
Buir on the S.; the Nore traverses the 
middle. The border rivers arc navi¬ 
gable for a considerable distance, and 
80 is the Nore for small barges. 

Kilken'ny, the capital of the county 
of Kilkenny, a city of considerable 
ilnportance, beautifully situated on the 
Nore. In its vicinity are fine marble 
quarries. Pop. 12,299.-52, 39 N. 7,13 
W. 

Killalaf a little town in Mayo, 
which the French occupied for a short 
time in 1798. Pop. 700.—64, 18 N. 9, 
12 W. 

Killaloe', Idlrlarlo', an ancient town 


n Clare, on the Shannon, over which 
there is here a bridge of 19 arches. 
Pop. 1112, 

Killar'ney, a thriving to wii in Kerry, 
innch frequented ou account of its lakes, 
which exhibit the most beautiful and 
picturesque scenery in Ireland. Pop. 
6651. 

Kllrusli'', a town in Clare, on the 
Shannon. Pop. 3805. 

King’s County, in the W. of Lein¬ 
ster, is bounded N. by Westmeath; 13. 
by Kildare; S. by Queen’s County and 
Tipperary; and W. by Tipperary, Gal¬ 
way, and Roscommon. Area 772 sq. 
m.; pop. 72,862. The surface in the 
S. is hilly, and comprises a small por¬ 
tion of the Slieve-Bfoom Mountains. 
Crogan Hill, in the N.E., has an eleva¬ 
tion of 769 feet; but elsewhere the 
county is comparatively flat and boggy. 
The Bog of Allen cowsh a large portion 
of the centre, and extends from E. to 
W. the whole length of the county. 
The principal streams arc the Shannon, 
Brosna, Barrow, and Boyne. The Grand 
Canal traverses the county from Edcn~ 
derry in the E. to Shannon Harbour in 
the W. Much attention is paid to the 
rearing of live stock; the manufactures 
are unimportant, and only for home 
use. The chief town is Tullarnore, the 
principal shipping station on the Grand 
Canal. King’s Connty was so called 
by Queen Mary of England in honour 
of her luisband, Philip II. of Spain, 
whoso name is also commemorated in 
Phitipstown, on the Grand Canal. 

Kings'eourt, a small town in Cavan. 
Pop. 932, 

Kiugs'towu, a town in the county 
of Dublin, with a flue harbour.—Mail 
stcam-packets s;iil doily to and from 
lAvei'pool, and to and from Holyhead. 
Pop. 18,586.-53,18 N. 6, 8 W. 

Klnaale', a seaport in Cork, on a fine 
hay at the mouth of the Bandou. Pop. 
5998.—61, 42 N. 8, 80 W. 

Liag'an, a river in Down, which falls 
into Belfast Lough. 

Ijauesborough, lans'hur-o, a village 
in Longford, pleasantly situated on the 
Shannon. Pop. 272. » 

Larne, a seaport in Antrim, on 
Lough Lame. Pop. 3995. 

Lee, a idvcr which issues from a 
lake in the county of Cork, flows east¬ 
ward, and, passing the city of Cork, 
falls into the harbour. 

Leigb'liti Bridge, a flourishing town 
in Carlow, on the Barrow, witli the 
romantic I'uihs of an ancient castle 
Pop. 835. 

O 
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Leinster, lin'stfr, sn extensive pro- William III. in 1690 and 1691. Pop. 
Vince in the S.E. It was the earliest 48.670. 


settled by the English, contains Dublin, 
the capital, and is in general well cul¬ 
tivated. Pop. 1,278,989. 

Leitrim, h'trim (gray ridge), a mari¬ 
time county of Ireland, encompassed 
by Donegal, Fermanagh, Cavan. Long¬ 
ford, Roscommon, and Sligo. Area 
613 sq. m.; pop. £j0,.372. Tlie greater 
part of the surface is wild and nigged. 
The chief rivers are the Skaimoji, 
which forms the W. boundary of 
the county, and the Jlmnet, the lUnck- 
uvrler, and the Dafe. The large lakes 
arc LouffJt Atlf'-n, Lnv/fh Macncan, and 
Lough JUdvin. Iron, lead, and coal are 
abundant, and copper, manganese, 
fuller’s earth, and potter’s clay are also 
found. There are few manufactures. 
Agriculture and grazing receive at- 
tf'ution, but the farms arc small, the 
soil poor and wet. 

Leitrim, a small town in the above 
county, on the Shannon. 

Letterken'ny, a town in Donegal, 
on the Swilly, with a good trade in 
linen. Pop. 2188. 

Lirfcy (from V/ or lUv, a flood or 
inundation), a river which rises among 
the Wicklow Mountains, and flow.s 
through Kildare and Dublin into Dub¬ 
lin harbour. So numerous are its 
winding.s, that although the distance 
from its source to its mouth is only 10 
miles in a straight lino, its actual course 
is 71. 

Lirford.the county town of Donegal, 
on the Foyle, opposite Strabane. Pop. 
511. 

Llm'^erlck, a county in Munster, 
encompassed by the Shannon (sep.a- 
rating it from Clare), Tipperary, 
Cork, and Kerry. Area 1061 sq. ra.; 


Lla'btim, a fine town in Antrim, on 
the Lagan, with considerable manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. 10,755. 

Lismore", a town in Waterford, on 
the Blackwatcr, with a castle, in which 
the celebrated Robert Boyle was born. 
Pop. 1860. 

Listowel, lis to'el, a town in Kerry, 
on the Fealo; its ancient castle is now 
in ruins. Pop. 2905. 

Londonder'ry, or Der'ry (so called 
bccanso the county was granted by a 
charter in the reign of James I. to the 
merchants of London after forftdture 
by the rebellion of its native cli«Rfs. 
Its original name was Doire-Chalgaich, 
the derry or oak-wood of Galgacns), a 
maritime county in the N. of Ulster, 
hounded on the E. by Antrim; on the 
S. by Tyrone; and on the W. by Done¬ 
gal; its N. boundary being Lough 
Foylo and the Atlantic Ocean. Area 
810 sq. m.; pop. 164,991. The sur- 
^C 0 is hilly and rugged, with fertile 
tracts along the rivers. The most 
I important rivers arc the Fogle, which 
I traverses tlie N.W,, and the Jlitm, 
which separates Londonderry from An¬ 
trim. The staple manufacture is linen. 
Poultry are extensively reared, and 
eggs are exported on a large scale. 

Londonder'ry,or Der'ry, the capital 
of the above county, a city of great 
antiquity, pleasantly situated on the 
Foyle. It sustained a memorable siege 
against the whole Irish forces under 
James IL, from December 1688 to 
August 1689. Pop. 29,162.-54, 59 N. 7, 
20 W. 

Long'ford, a county in tlie N.W. of 
Leinster, encompassed by Leitrim, 
Cavan, Westmeath, Lough Rcc, and 


pop. 180,632. The surface is an 
undulating plain, watered by the 
Maigue, JMel, Mulcair, etc., and rising 
into mountains in tho N.E., S., and 
S.W. The river Shannon forms tho 
N. boundary. The eastern half of tho 
county, called tho Golden Valleg, Is 
the most fertile tract in Ireland. There 
are numerous dairy farms and exten¬ 
sive pasture lands, on which vast num¬ 
bers of sheep and cattle are fed. Large 
quantities of com, butter, and other 
produce arc exported. 

Lim'eriok, the capital of tho county 
of Limerick, on the Bhannon, a flourish¬ 
ing city, with an extensive, trade, and 
considerable manufactures of lace, linen, 
woollen, and paper. Tt sustained a 
famous siege by tho forces of King 


Roscommon. Area 420 Sfj. m.; pop. 
61,009. Between the N.W. and the 
centre of the county tho aurfaco Is 
diversified by low hills; elsewhere it 
is mostly flat and boggy. The river 
Shannon, Lough Fee, fjough Govona, and 
other lakes border on the county, which 
i.s crossed by the Foyal Canal. Grazing 
and the rearing of cattle and sheep, 
and daiiy-farratug, are tlie principal 
pursuits. 

Long'ford, the county town of Long¬ 
ford, on tho Camlin. Pop. 4380. 

Loop Head, a promontory in the 
8.W. of Clare.-62,34 N. 9,67 W. 

Loughrea', a well-built town In Gal¬ 
way. Pop. 3169. 

Louth, a small maritime connty in 
the N.E. of Leinster, bounded N. by 
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Armagh and Carlingford Lough; E. 
by the Irish Sea; 8. by the Boyne, 
separating it from Meath; and on the 
W. by Meath and Monaghan. Area 
315 sq.m.; pop. 77,684. Tho N. part 
of the county forms the peninsula 
of Carlingford, \vhlch is mountainous, 
rising to the height of 1935 feet. Be< 
tween that and Clogher Head in tho 
8. the surface is flat or undulating. 
'J’lxe principal rivers arc the Boyne, Dee, 
Glyde, and Fane. The most important 
inlets are Dundalk Bay and Drogheda 
Hay. Louth is chiefly an agricultural 
county, but some linen is manufactured, 
and fishing Is an important branch of 
local industry. 

liOuth, an ancient town, giving name 
to the county; it is now reduced to a 
village. Pop. 201. 

XiUr'gan, a pleasant town in Armagh, 
with extensive linen manufactures. 
Pop. 10,135. 

MaogUllouddy Beehs, a mountain 
range in Kerry, the highest in Ireland, 
rising from the W. shore of the Lake 
of Killarney to the hOight of 3414 feet 
above the sea. Tho Itceks are so called 
from their sharp, jagged peaks, the 
appellation MacgiUicuddy being added 
from an old family of that name In the 
neighbourhood. 

Maoroom', a town in the county 
of Cork, surrounded by picturesque 
scenery, with some romantic ruins. 
Pop. 8099. 

MaPin Head, a capo in Donegal, 
the most northerly point of land in 
Ireland.—65, 23 N. 7, 24 W. 

Marlow, a town in the county of 
Cork, on tho Blnckwater. Pop. 4439. 

Man^gerton, a hill in Kerry, near 
Killarney Lakes, 2766 feet high. 

Manner'Hamilton, a ploasxvnt town 
in Leitrim, with the ruins of an ancient 
castle. Pop. 1225, 

Ma'^ryborough, the capital of 
Queen’s County, Pop. 2S72. 

Mask, a considerable lake in Mayo, 
on tho borders of Galway. 

Maynooth', a town in Kildare, 
where a college for tho education of 
tho Koman Catholic clergy was estab> 
•lished by tho Irish Parliament in 
1796. Pop. 1278. 

Mny'o (the plain of the yew troe.s), 
an extensive maritime county in Con¬ 
naught, bounded N. and W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the landward 
sides by Sligo, Roscommon, and Gal¬ 
way. Area 2131 sq. m.; pop. 246,212. 
The county has about 260 miles of 
coast-line, deeply Indented by numer¬ 


ous bays, tho chief of which are Clew 
Bay, Blacksod Bay, Broad ffavea, and 
Killala Bay. Ofli the coast are the 
islands Achil, Clare, Innisboffin, and a 
number of islets. The surface is of a 
very varied character, presenting both 
much mountain and waste, and much 
level and fertile land. The principal 
mountain summits are Mwe^lrea 2688 


feet, Nephin 2646 feet, and Croagh 
Patrick 2370 feet; on the top ot the 
last is a chapel dedicated to St Patrick. 
Tho Moy is the chief river, Corrib, 
Mask, Conn, and Carra are the princi¬ 
pal lakes. Iron-ore aboimds, but 
remains unwrought for want of fuel. 
There are several valuable slate- 
quarries. Agriculture and fishing 
afford employment to the majority of 
the population. 

Meath, meeth, a county in the £. of 
Leinster, bounded on the E. by Dublin 
and tho Irish Sea, and having on its 
other sides Kildare, Westmeath, 
Cavan, Monaghan, and Louth. Area 
906 sq. m.; pop. 87,469. Tho surface, 
though not.mountainous, is diversified 
in contour, and in some districts pre¬ 
sents picturesque scenery. The county 
forms the eastei'n portion of the great 
central limestone field of Ireland, in 
which is also alittlc coal. Paving stones 
and slate are quarried, and there are 
traces of copper and iron. The soil is 
•ich and fertile. Tho principal rivers 
ire the Boyne land the Blackwater. 
The Boyne gives name to the battle 
in which William the Third crushed 
tho pretensions of the Stuarts in Ire¬ 
land. The Boyal Canal also passes 
through the county. Some coarso 
linens are manufactured, but agricul¬ 
ture is the chief occupation, and grazing 
occupies considerable attention. 

Mid'dleton, a town in the county of 
Cork, on the estuary of the Leo, with 
a considerable export trade. Fop. 
3358. 


Mlt''ohel8town, a town in the 
county of Cork, situated on tho river 
Puncheon. Pop. 2467. 

Miz'zen Head, a cape in Cork, tho 
extreme S.W. pqiut in Ireland.—51, 
27N.9,60 W. 

Monaghan, mon'a~han (a place full of 
little hills or brakes), a county in the S. 
of Ulster, surrounded Iw Tyrol!©, 
Armagh, Louth, Meath, Cavan, and 
Fcrmauagii. Area 500 sq. m.; pop. 
102,748. In the N.W. and to tho E. 
the country is mountainous, the loftiest 
point of the Slieve-Beagh range being 
1264 feet' above the sea. Lakes and 
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rivers are niiracrous, but small, aucl tlie 
Ulster Canal traverses the county. 
The occupations of the people are 
almost wholly agricultural. 

Mon^aghan, the county town of 
Monaghan. Fop. 3369. 

Mountmel^ick, a town in Queen’s 
County, chiefly inhabited by Quakers. 
Pop. 3216. 

Mountratb', a town in Queen’s 
County, on the Norc. Pop. 1866. 

Monme, a river in Tyrone, which 
joins the Foyle at Lifford. 

Monme Mountains, a range of 
hills in Down,of which Slicve-Donnard 
is 2796 feet above the sea. 

Mo'v ille, a market town of Donegal, 
on Loch Foyle. Pop. 1129. 

Mulling^, the county town of 
Westmeath, a great mart for wool. 
Pop. 4787. 

Mun'stsr, a province occupying the 
S.W. of Ireland, and containing the 
cities of Cork and Limerick. Fop. 
1,331,116. 

Naas, nace (a fair or meeting-place), 
the county town of Kildare, on a branch 
of the Grand Canal. Pop. 3808.—63, 
13 N. 6, 40 W. 

Natr'an, a town in Meath, on the 
Boyne, Pop. 3873. 

Neagh, 7te*ak, Iiough, remarkable 
for its petrifying quality, is a largo 
lake in ULster, surrounded by the 
counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, 
Tyrone, and Londonderry. It is about 
20 miles long, 12 broad, and covers 
100,000 acres. 

Nenagb, ne'nah, a town in Tip¬ 
perary, on n stream of tlio same name; 
has a considerable trade. Pop. 5422. 

Neph^in,, a mountain in Mayo, 2639 
feet above the sea. 

NewT)rldge, a town in Kildare, con¬ 
taining a large cavalry barrack. Pop. 
6586. 

Newcastle, new-eas'l, a town in the 
county of Limerick. Pop. 2186. 

New Bobs, a town in Wexford, on 
.1 navigable stream formed by tho 
Noro and Barrow. Pop. 6670. 

Ne^'ry, a seaport and manufactur¬ 
ing town In Down, on the Newry. Pop. 
14,806. 

Newtownards', a town in Down, at 
the head of Strangford Bay, with a 
diaper manufacture. Pop. 8676. 

New^townlimaTad^, a town in the 
county of Londonderry, on*the Roe, 
Pop. 2954. 

New'feown-Stew'art, a small town 
in Tyrone, on the Moyle. Pop. in79. 
Nore, a river which rises in Slieve- 


Bloom Mountains, passes Kilkeilh^, 
and falls into tho Barrow. 

Omagh, o-ma', the county town of 
Tyi’one. Pop. 4126. 

Far'senstown, or Birr, a town in 
King’s County, on a tributary of the 
Shannon. Pop. 4966. 

Pas'sage, a town in the county of 
Cork, between Queenstown and the 
city of Cork. Pop. 2440. 

Pem'T)roke, atownsliipln thecounty 
of Dublin. Pop. 23,222. 

Phil'ipstown (named in honour of 
Philip II. of Spain), a town in King’s 
County. Pop. 829. 

Portadown', a little town *in 
Armagh. Pop. 7850. 

Fortafer'ry, a town in Down, on 
Strangford Bay, Pop. 1647. 

PortarTington, a town in Queen’s 
County, on the Barrow. Pop. 2167. 

Portrush", a seaport in Antrim, to 
the N. of Coleraine; it is much resorted 
to for bathing, An electric railway 
connects Fortrush with tho Giants’ 
Causeway. Pop. 1322. 

Portum'na, a town in Galway, on 
tho Shannon. Pop. 1252. 

Queen’s Oounty, an inland county 
in Leinster, named in honour of Queen 
Mary I. of England, wife of King 
Philip of Spain. It is encompassed by 
Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, Tipperary, 
and King’s County. Area 664 sq. m.; 
pop. 73,124. The surface Is gciMrally 
flat, rising in tho N.W. into the Slitve- 
Bloom Mountains, of which the highest 
summit, Ardtrin, is 173-1 feet above sca¬ 
le vel. TJio soil is fertile, interspersed 
with largo tracts of bog. Tho chief 
rivers are tho Borrow, which has its 
source in the N.W. uplands, and tho 
Nore. The county Is intersected by the 
Grand Canal. The minerals cinbraco 
coal, iron, copper, manganese, marl, 
and fuller’s earth. Tiierc are manuiac- 
tures of woollen and cotton fabrics, but 
the industrial pursuits are mostly those 
connected with agriculture, dairy 
produce, and the rearing of cattle. 

Queens'town, formerly Cove, a 
town In Great Island, in Cork harbour, 
with magnificent quays and other con¬ 
veniences for shipping. Pop. 9766.—* 
61, 61 N, 8, 18 W. 

Hath'drum, a market in Wicklow, 
on the Avonmorc. Pop. 733. 

Batbfriland, a town in Down, situ¬ 
ated on an eminence, with largo linen 
markets. Pop. 1672. 

Bathkeale', a town in Limerick, on 
tho Deel, once fortified and defended 
by a castle. Pop. 2519. 
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Bath^n, an island on the N. of 
Antrim, six miles Ion;; and scarcely 
one broad. Pop. 361.—65,20 N. 6,13 W. 

Bath^mtueB and Bath^gar, a suburb 
of Dublin, miles S. of Dublin Castle. 
Pop, 24,370. 

Bee, a lake formed by the Shannon 
below Lanesborough, in which are 
some beautiful islands. 

Bosoom^mon, an inland county in 
the E. of Connaught, surrounded by 
Sligo, Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, 
King’s County, Galway, and Mayo. 
Area 949 sq. m.; pop. 132,490. The 
surface is mostly undulating, but moun¬ 
tainous in the N., where are the Curlew 
Mountains, and flat in the E. The soil 
is generally fertile, producing those fine 
pastures for which the county has so 
long been celebrated. Wheat is raised, 
but oats and potatoes aro the principal 
crops. The Shannon (with its loughs, 
Boffin, Bodarigg, and Bee) forms part of 
the E,, and the Suck the W. boundary. 
Lough Key is in the N. and Lough Oara 
in the W. of the county. The pursuits 
are chiefly agricultural, but tillage is 
in a backward state, and the poorer 
classes of the inhabitants are very 
wretched. Coal and iron are worked 
in the N., where there is a considerable 
coal-field, and extensive smelting and 
casting operations arc carried on. The 
linen manufacture, once extensive 
throughout tlio county, is now almost 
extinct. 

Bosoom'mon, the county town of 
Roscommon. Pop. 2117. 

Bo 80 Tea^ a town in Tipperary. 
Pop. 2801. 

Sha&''non (abbreviation of Irish 
shean-amhan, the old river), the princi¬ 
pal river of Ireland, issues from Lough 
Allen in Leitrim, passes through 
Loughs Boffin, Rce, and Derg; sepa¬ 
rates Roscommon from Leitrim, Long¬ 
ford, Westmeath, and King’s County; 
Galway and Clare from Tipperary, 
Limerick, and Kerry; and falls into 
the Atlantic after a course of 254 miles. 

Sker'xies, a small seaport in the 
county of Dublin, opposite the rocks 
;/:allcd the Skerry Islands. Pop. 2227. 

Sklbbereen", a town in the county 
of Cork, on the lien, with considerable 
linen manufactures. Pop. 3631. 

Blarney (the full water), a river 
which rises in the Wicklow Moun¬ 
tains, and falls into Wexford harbour. 

Blieve-Bloom, a ridge of mountains 
in King’s and Queen’s Counties, 2266 
feet high. 

BU''go, a county in Connaught, 


bounded on the N. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; E. by Leitrim; 3. by Roscom¬ 
mon and Mayo; and W. by Mayo. 
Area 721 sq. m.; pop. 111,578. The 
surface is greatly diversified, moun¬ 
tains and bogs being interspersed with 
lakes and level tracts of fertile land. 
In the N.E. is Truakmore, the most 
elevated summit, which is 2113 foot 
above the sea. The coast is indented 
by Sligo and Killala Bays; and near 
it are the islets of Tnniamut'ry, Oyster, 
end Coney. The principal rivers in 
Sligo are the Arrow and Moy, the latter 
of which forms the W. boundary. The 
loughs embrace Gill, Arrow, Gara, Tail, 
and Eaaky. The occupations aro 
chiefly agricultural. Coarse woollens 
and linens are manufactured for homo 
use. 

Bli'go, a flourishing seaport, and the 
capital of the above county, situated 
on Sligo Bay. Pop. 10,808.-64, 17 N. 
8, 25 W. 

Blyne Head, a cape on the W. of 
Galway_53,24 N. 10,16 W. 

6trabane^ a town in Tyrone, near 
the confluence of the Finn and the 
Monrne. Pop. 4196. 

BtrangTord, an ancient town in 
Down, near the entrance of the bay to 
which it gives name. Pop. 434. 

Strang^ford, a beautiful bay in 
Down, 16 miles long and 3 broad. 

Bulr, sUoor, a river which rises in 
Tipperary, and falls into Waterford 
harbour. 

Bwilly, XiOtigh, a bay in Donegal, 
affording one of the noblest harbours 
in Europe, nearly 26 miles long and 2 
broad. 

Tallow, a town in Waterford, on 
the Bride. Pop. 1232. 

Tanderagee', a finely situated town 
in Armagh, in the centre of the linen 
manufacture. Pop. 1587.—54,22 N. 6, 
16 W. 

Templemore’’, a town in Tipperary,, 
beautifully situated near the Suir, in' 
a highly fertile district. Pop. 2800. 
—62, 48 N. 7, 40 W. 

Thom^astown, a town in Kilkenny, 
on the Nore. Pop. 1067. 

Thurles, thurls, a town In Tipperary, 
divided by the Suir. Pop. 4660. 

Tlppera'ry, an inland county In the 
N.E. of Munster, bounded by King’s 
County, Queen’s County, Kilkenny, 
Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Clare, 
and Galway. Area 1669 sq. m.; pop. 
199,612. The surface generally is 
level, but there are git^s of moun¬ 
tains in the E., S., and W. Of these 
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there are in the S. the Oaltees, rising 
to the height of 3018 feet; Knockmele- 
doioH, ^OOfeet; and Slieve-Naman, 2364 
feet; in the W. is the group of which 
Keeper Mountaiiiy 2278 feet, is the prin¬ 
cipal ; and in tiie £. are the Slievear- 
dagh Hills. In the N. is a curious 
isolated height called the Devil's Bit, 
1583 feet in elevation, which is associ¬ 
ated with many popular legends. In 
the level country the soil is of extra¬ 
ordinary fertility,especially in the tract 
known as the Golden Vale, extending 
from Limerick to the confines of Kil¬ 
kenny county. The river Suir rises in 
the Devil’s Bit, near Templemore, and, 
for the greater part of its course, runs 
through the county; the Shannon forms 
part of the VV. boundary. The mineral 
products embrace coal of the nature of 
anthracite, found on the eastern border 
and thence to within a few miles of 
Cashel, copper found at Hollyford, and 
zinc and lead mixed with silver at 
Siivennines and Shallee. 

Tippera'ry, a town in the county of 
Tipperary. Pop. 7274. 

Tralee', the county town of Kerry, 
near the head of Tralee Bay. Pop. 
9396.-62,15 N. 9, 43 W. 

Tramore', a town in the county of 
Waterford, on a fine bay. Pop. 2036. 

Trim, the county town of Meath, on 
the Boyne. Pop. 1586. 

Tu'am, a town in Galway, with con¬ 
siderable trade and manufactures. 
Pop. 3567. 

TuUamore' (the great hill), a muni¬ 
cipal borough, the capital of King’s 
County. Pop. 6098. 

TulTow, a town in Carlow, on the 
Slaney. Pop. 1977. 

Tuskar Book, a dangerous rock on 
the coast of Wexford, with a light¬ 
house.—62, 12 N. 6,13 W. 

Tyrone', an Inland county in the 
province of Ulster, bounded N. hy Lon¬ 
donderry; E, by Lough Neagh and 
Armagh; S. by Monaghan and Fer¬ 
managh; and W. by Fermanagh and 
Donegal. Area 1260 sq. m.; pop. 
i96,719r The surface Is for the most 
part hilly, rising into mountains on 
the N. and S. Slieve-Sawel, on the 
I.iondondorry border, is 2240 feet above 
tlfi) level or the sea. The soil in the 
low-lying districts towards the E. 
is fertile and watered by numerous 
branches of the Foyle and Blackwater 
rivers. Much of the central district 
is reclaimed moor or bog, but a 

f :rcat deal may yet be done towards 
mprovement by Judicious draining. 


Oats, potatoes and fiax are the princi¬ 
pal crops. Cfoal is mined near Dun¬ 
gannon and at a populous village called 
Coal Island, Marble is quarried in the 
neighbourhood of Monaghan, potter’s 
clay about Coal Island, and in the 
uplands indications of lead, copper, and 
iron are frequent. The leading branch 
of industry is agriculture, but the 
manufacture of linens, coarse woollens, 
and other useful commodities employs 
a large portion of the inhabitants. 

Ul'ster, an extensive province in 
the N. of Ireland, and the chief scat of 
the linen manufacture. It has been in 
a great measure peopled by emlgi’ants 
from Scotland, who arc Presbyterians. 
Pop. 1,743,075. 

Ur'rlB or Er'iia Head, a cape on 
the N.W. coast of Mayo.—64, 16 N. 9, 
68 W. 

Valen'tla, an island off the const of 
Kerry, 7 miles long and 2 broad.—61,55 
N. 10 23 W. 

Wat'erford, a maritime county in 
the S.E. of Munster, bounded 8. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; W. hy Cork; N. by 
Tipperary and Kilkenny; and E. by 
Waterford Harbour, separating it from 
Wexford. Area 721 sq. m.; pop. 
112,768. Most of the surface is moun¬ 
tainous, tlie principal ranges being 
Knockmeledown, Cuninieragh, Mvne- 
volagh, and Drum; but there is mtich 
undulating and level land along the 
banks of the Suir, the Blackvoater, and 
the Bride, as well as skirting the coast, 
which is indented by several inlets, 
of which the principal are Waterford 
Harbour, Tramore Bay, Dungarvon Har¬ 
bour, and Ardmore Bay. Copper and 
marble are the principal minerals 
worked; the former is found at Knotk- 
malion, and the latter near Whitechurch 
and Cappoquin. The occupations of 
the population arc chiefly those con¬ 
nected with pasturage and dairy-farm¬ 
ing. Waterford being the principal 
dairy county in Ireland, large quanti¬ 
ties of butter and bacon are exported. 

Wat'erford, the capital of the 
county, and a (lourishiug seaport, with 
an excellent harbour. Pop. 29,181.— 
62,16 N. 7,7 W. 

Westmeath, weaVmeeth, an inland 
county in Leinster, bounded by Long¬ 
ford, Meath, Kildare, King's County, 
Roscommon, and Lough ttee. Area 
708 sq. m.; pop. 71,978. The surface is 
picturesque^ diversified with hill, 
valley, and lake, but there are no 
mountains, the greatest elevation 
being only 849 feet. The soil is fer- 
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tile,interspersed witli bog. The county Wicklow, wihflot a maritime county 

is well watered. lu the W. is tUe in Leinster, bounded on the, E. by the 
river Shannon ; the Inny flows through Irish Sea, and on the landward sides 
the N. and the JDroana through the by Wexford, Carlow, Kildare, and 
centre. Connected with these rivers Dublin. Area 781 sq. m.; pop, 70,386. 
are Loughs Jlee, Dereveragh, Ennel, Wicklow is the most picturesque 
Owel, Lane, Iron, and Sheelm. The county in Ireland, the surface being 
Itoyal Canal intersects the county, and beautifully diversified with mountain, 
a branch of the Grand Canal proceeds valley, stream, and lake. The central 
to Kilheggan. The occupations aro portion is quite a maze of mountains, 
wholly connected with agriculture, the chief of which are 3039 

grazing and diflry-farming being the feet; Tonelagee, 2683 feet; and DujS 
chief. Hill, 2264 feet. The vale of Avoca, at 

WeBVport, a well-built seaport in the mouth of which ArTdow stands, is 
Mayo, on Clew Bay. Pop. 4460.—53, that celebrated by the poet Moore in 
48N.9,29W. his ‘‘Meeting of the Waters.” Near 

Weac'ford, a maritime county in the to Eathdrnm is the mountain valley of 
S. of Leinster, bounded on the E. and GUndalovgh, famous for its scenery, for 
S. by St George’s Channel and the the ruins of the “ Seven churches,” with 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the landward St Kevin’s kitchen, a round tower, and 
sides by Kilkenny, Carlow, and Wick- a lake, called the Lake of Serpents, 
low. Area 900 sq. m.; pop. 12.3,854. because St Patrick is said to have 
The E. coast is dangerous from sand- drowned in it all the serpents tliat 
hanks. The S. shores are skirted by were once in Ireland. The principal 
several lagoons, and off the coast are rivers are the Liffeg and the Slaneg in 
some small islands. The surface of the tlieW./nnd the Avoc<i and the Vartrg in 
county is hilly, rising in the N.W. into the E., all of which rise in the county, 
the ridge of Mount Leinster and Black- The principal minerals arc pyrites and 
AtatV«,and declining to a level peninsula copper and lead ores, but silver, iron, 
in the S.E.'The river iSlaney, navigable zinc, tin, and some others are also 
fur barges to Enniscorthy, passes found. Except in the Avoca district, 
through the county, and tiie Barrow where important mining operations arc 
skirts it on tho W. Grazing and carried on, and at Arklow, where there 
dairy-farming are leading pursuits, is a good fishery, tlie pursuits of the 
Manufactures aro unimportant, but people are chiefly agricultural, 
fishing is general along the coast. Wlck'low, a seaport, and tho county 

Wex'ford, the coiinty townof Wex- town of Wicklow. Pop. 3391. About 
ford, at the mouth of the Slaney. two miles distant is Wicklow Head, 
Near this the handful of Anglo-Nor- with two^lighthouses.—62,68N.6,1 W. 
mans, who began the conquest of Ire- Youghal, yaw'hal, a seaport in Cork, 
land, landed in 1169. Pop. 12,163.— at tho mouth of tho Blackwater. Pop. 
62, 20 N. 0, 27 W. 6396.—61, 67 N. 7, 49 W. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

The Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, united under one 
sovereign since 1814, embrace between them the entire north- 
western peninsula of Europe, sometimes called Scandinavia. 
They extend from 55® 20' to 71® 11' N. lat., and from to 31® 
E. long., being together about 1150 miles in length, and 
from 200 to 450 miles in breadth. In both Sweden find 
Norway, the monarchy is limited by two legislative chambers, 
called in Sweden the Diet, in Norway the Storthing; but the 
popular checks on kingly power are stronger in Norway than in 
Sweden. Tho union between Sweden and Norway is merely of 
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the crowns; not only the legislature of Norway, but her law- 
courts and finances, and even her army and navy, are distinct 
from those of Sweden. ^ In both, the population is Teutonic, 
with the exception of a few Lapps and Finns, kindred races 
of the Mongolian stock, in the extreme noi*th, and almost 
all, Lapps and Finns included, belong to the Lutheran 
Church under the episcopal form. In both, the spoken 
dialects are akin to Danish, and in both, elementary instruc¬ 
tion is universal. The climate of both is alike in this, that 
it knows only two seasons, summer and winter, the traneition 
from the one to the other being completed in a few days. 
The shortness of the warm season in summer is compensated 
by the length of the day; for, even in the southern provinces, 
the sun is scarcely five hours below the horizon; while, in 
tlic higher latitudes, there are weeks during which it does 
not set. Vegetation is accordingly so rapid, that within 
three months the corn is sown, ripens, and is reaped. In 
winter, again, the day is proportionally short; and, in the 
northern regions, there is an uninterrupted night of several 
weeks’ duration, relieved only by moonlight reflected from the 
snow, and by the aurora borealis, wliich in those high latitudes 
is peculiarly brilliant. In both countries, pine-forests abound, 
covering one-fifth of the surface in Norway, and nearly one- 
half of it in Sweden. Accordingly, except in the larger towns, 
the houses are generally of wood. In both countries, also, tlic 
great majority of the population is engaged in farming, the 
land being held by small proprietors. Wheat succeeds only 
in favoured spots; oats and potatoes are the main crops, barley 
and rye coming next; flax and hops are subsidiary. 


SWEDEN 


Is bounded N. by Finmark; W. by Norway and the Cattc- 
gat; K?. by the Baltic; E, by the Baltic, tlie Gulf of Bothnia, 
and Russia. It contains 168,042 square miles, and a population 
of4,G38,000. 


Chief Towns. 


DiTisions. 

Sweden Pi’ojpcr [or SisealanS )— 

Stockholm. Stockholm, Sigtuna, Oregrund. 

U|)sala.Upsala. 

V, estmanland.Westeras, Bala. 
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Divisions. Chief Towns. 

Soderraanland.Nykoping, Tunaberg. 

Orebro.Orebro. 

W er mland.Carlstad. 

Kopparberg.Fahlun, Hedemora, Elfvedal. 

Ootliland — 

Oestcrgotliland.Linkoping, Norrkoping, Sodeikoping. 

Calraar.Calmar, VVestcrvick, Borgholm. 

Jonkoping.J onkoping. 

Kronoberg.Wexio. 

Blekinge.Carlscrona. 

Skaraborg.Mariestad, Skara. 

Elfsborg.W enersborg. 

Gottenburg and Bolius.Gottenburg, Uddevalla. 

Halland.Halmstad. 

Christianstad.Ohristianstad. 

Malraohus.Malmo, Lund, Helsingborg, Landscrona. 

Gothland.Wisby. 

No'i'i'land — 

Norrbottenor NorthBothnia.Pitea, Lulea. 

Westerbottcn or W. Bothnia.Umea, Toriiea. 

Wester Norrland.Ilemosand. 

Jacmtland.Ostersund. 

Gedoborg.Gclle, Soderhamn, Hudiksvall. 


Islands. —Gothland, Oland. 

Lakes. —Wener, Wetter, Mselar, Hielmar. 

Rivers. —Klar and Gotha, Dahl, Angermann, Pitea, Lulea. 
Tornea. 

BEMAEKS. 

The coast of Sweden is low and little indented, the western por¬ 
tion being rocky, and the eastern side sandy, especially along the 
Gulf of Bothnia. At the upper end of this gulf, what with sand 
brought down by the rivers, and a gi'adual elevation of the surface 
from some unknown cause, at the rate of S feet in a century, the 
dry laud is gaining on the sea. Small islands are numerous along 
the whole coast. The interior rises very gradually towards the 
Norwegian frontier, and is of a lowland character generally, 
especially towards the south. The highest mouiitaiii entirely 
within Sweden is Arcskutan, in lat. 63*", 4810 feet. The rivers, 
abounding in fish, arc of little use for navigation because of rocks 
and cataracts. Most remarkable are the lakes which succeed each 
other across southern Sweden—AVener, the largest, fed by the 
river Klar, and discharging into the Cattegat by the river Gotha ; 
Wetter, more picturesque; and Mrelar, studded with islands: On 
the outlet of Lake Mailar into the Baltic stands the capital of 
Sweden, Stockholm, built, partly on the mainland, partly on nine 
islands, on which account it has been called the Venice of tlio 
North. Having a good harbour, it is the commercial as well as 
the political capital of the country. Some quarters of it remain 
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antiquated, lofty houses overhanging narrow and crooked streets, 
and others wear a semi>rustic aspect ; but the principal streets are 
regular and spacious, and numerous statues ornament its squares, 
while parks and pleasuro-OTOunds make its environs attractive. 
Most of the 300 islands of Lake Maelar are inhabited, its banks are 
adorned with handsome mansions, and its views have been com¬ 
pared to those of the Lago IMaggioro. A railwiyr connects Lake 
Alailar with Lake Wener ; and, with the aid of Lakes Wenor and 
Wetter, the Gotha Canal connects the Baltic with the Cattegat. 

The year 1819 began a period of systematic improvement in 
farming methods ; and many districts, especially in the south, now 
vie with the best cultivated parts of England. Iron-orc abounds, 
and that of the finest quality. The most celebrated mines of it arc 
at Danuemora, in the Upsala district; but the largest quantity is 
in Lapland, where it forms the mountain of Gcllivara, 1750 feet 
high, unworked as yet for want of fuel. The diicf ex]>orts arc 
timber, iron, and oats; the chief imports, manufactured articles, 
colonial produce, coal, and salt. 

NORWAY 

Is bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by the Arctic and 
Atlantic Oceans; S. by the Skager liack; E. by Sweden. It 
contains 121,807 square miles, and a population of about 
1,842,000. 

Divisious. Chief Towns. 

Christiama — 

Aggershuus.fhiiusTiANiA, Drobak. 

Smaalehncii.Moss, Frederickshald, Frcderickstad. 

B uskerud.. 1 irainmen, Kongsborg. 

Jarlsberg and Laurvig.!...Tonsberg, Laurvig. 

JJamar-— 

Christians.Lcssoo. 

lledcmarken...Ifamar, Kongsviugcr. 

Christ iamand — 

Bradsberg.8kien, Porsgrund. 

Nedenaes. A reudal. 

Lister and Mandal.Christiansand, Mandat. 

Stavanger.Stavanger. 

Bergen —^ 

N. and S. Bergenhuus.Bergen, llosendal. 

Drontheim or Trondheim— 

liomsdal.Christiansund. 

N.^and S. Drontheim.Drontheim, Koraas. 

Tromsoe — , 

Nordland.Alstahoug. 

Tromsoc.Tromsoc. 

Finmark or Norwegian Lap- 
land.Altengaard, llammcrfcBt. 
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Islands. —Hitteren, Vigten Isles, Lofoden Isles, Mageroe. 
Bays. —Christiania, Hardanger, Drontheim, West Fiord. 
Capes. —North Cape, the Naze or Lindesnaes. 

Mountains. —Dovrefield, Langefield, Kiolen. 

Lakes. —Miosen, Rands, Tyri, Faemund. 

Bivers. —Glommen, Baegna, Laagen, Drammen. 

REMARKS. 

Three features mark the coast of Norway—precipitous cliffs, nar¬ 
row and deep inlets called fiords^ and innumerable islands. Of 
these last, the largest group is the Lofoden, between two of the 
southernmost of which is the famous Maclstromy a much exaggerated 
whirlpool. The fiords are the inland waterways of Norway, the 
rivers being usclcvss for navigation, however attractive to the sports¬ 
man. Towards the north especially, the rocks on the coast of 
Norway arc so huge, lofty, and in shai;)e so strange, that, with the 
added contrast between snow and glacier above and bright verdure 
below, they attract an annually increasing number of summer 
tourists. At the head of almost every fiord is a waterfall; and the 
finest pennaiicnt waterfall in Europe is said to be Vbring Fos, 
at the iiead of Eid Fiord. The river Glommen in the south has 
been matched with the Rhine, and Alpine scenery abounds in the 
long narrow valleys which run into the interior. But the in¬ 
terest ceases altogether on reaching the highest elevation : one 
featureless table-land, called fjeld, seems to extend in all dire^tioiis 
to the horizon ; for the eye does not distin^iish the deep ravines 
that really separate fjeld from fjeld. The omy mountains forming 
anything like a continuous chain are the Kiolen, which run from 
the latitude of Drontheim to 70®. These mountains arc the home 
of the lemming^ a species of rat, which at times descends towards 
the coast‘in immense swarms, devouring every production of the 
soil. The highest summits lie south of the Kiolen chain, the 
highest of all being Galdhoppigen, 8544 feet, in Jotun Fjeld, 
south of 62®. Though only about half the height of the Alps, 
the Norwegian mountains are yet, because of their higher lati¬ 
tude, far more extensively covered with eternal snow and ice. The 
largest perpetually frozen mass in Europe, measuring nearly 100 
miles in length, lies west of Jotun Fjeld. 

Not one-hundredth part of the surface of Norway is •under the 
]>lough. The fisheries (!m])loy a large population ; and the Norwe¬ 
gians have a largo share in the carrying trade of the world, their 
mercantile navy being second in extent only to the British.. Both 
lishing and navigation are favoured by the comparative mildness of 
winter along the strictly western coast; The temperature is equal¬ 
ized throughout the yeiM* by the immense Atlantic, and in w’inter 
is maintained by the Gulf Stream to such a degree that, whereas 
the Baltic in the latitude of Bergen is almost every winter bridged 
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over with ice, the harbour of Bergen itself is seldom frozen. The 
southern coast of Nonvay, not being washed by the Gulf Stream, 
suffers from the same rigorous winter as the whole of Sweden ; hence 
the paradox, that winter is severer in the extreme south of Norway 
than in the extreme north. The chipf exports are the produce of 
the forests and fisheries: lucifer matches, which may be regarded 
as forest-produce, and eider-down, which may be regarded as fishery- 
produce, form considerable items. The chief imports are grain, 
colonial produce, and manufactured articles. At least one-third of 
those imports are entered at Ciiristiania, the capital of Norway, 
grandly and characteristically situated at the head of a fiord 60 
miles long, and studded with islands. Christiania possesses a uni¬ 
versity founded by voluntary subscriptions in 1811. • 

EXEBGISES. 

Since when have Sweden and Norway been under one sovereign ? 
Wliat one name is sometimes given to the whole peninsula ? Between 
what degrees of latitude and longitude is the peninsula situated ? State 
its length and average breadth. How are the Swedish and Norwegian 
parliaments named respectively ? Mention four points in which England 
and Scotland are united, but Sweden and Norway separate. To what 
race and church does the population belong? What about the Lapps 
and Finns? Describe the climate of the peninsula. In which country 
do forests abound most? What about the houses? What are the 
principal, and what the subsidiary crops? 

How is Sweden bounded? What is its extent in square miles? What 
is the amount of its population ? Name its divisions. Name the towns 
of Norrland; of Sweden Proper; of Gothland. Where are (Jbristiania, 
Tyri, Stockholm, Upsala, Pitea, Fahlun, Lofoden Isles, DovrbfieUl, 
Dahl, Glommen, Tornea, Kiolen, Nykoping, llitteren, Gland? etc. 

Describe the coast of Sweden. Account for the dry land gaining on 
the Gulf of Bothnia. Dciicribo the interior of Sweden. Name tlio 
highest mountain, and give its height. Name and characterize the 
three principal Swedish lakes. How do they .subserve communication 
across the country? What is said of the site of Stockholm? De.scribo 
its various quarters. What arc the Italian parallels to its site, and to 
the lake on which it stands? Since when did Swedish agriculture take 
a new start? Where arc the most famous iron-mines in Sweden? 
What about Gellivara? Mention the chief exports and imports of 
Sweden. 

How is Norway bounded? What is its extent in square miles? 
What population does it contain? What are the divisions of Norway? 
Name the .orincipal towns of Christiania ? Name the town.*rof Finmark. 
What are the principal islands of Norway? Name its principal bays. 
Name its capes. What.are its mountains? What arc its chief lakes? 
What are its principal rivers? What three features mark the coast of 
Norway? Where and what is the Maelstrom f Where is the coast- 
Kcenery finest, and of what does it consist? What and where is Voring 
Fos ? What river has been matched with the Bhine ? What is ajjelk f 
W hat are the limits of the Kiolen mountains proper ? What of the 
lemming f Name the highest mountain, and give ite height. Where¬ 
abouts is the most extensive permanent field of snow and ice? Why 
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cannot this field be matched among the Alps, which are nearly twice as 
high as the mountains of Norway r 

What proportion of the surface of Norway is under the plough ? What 
of the Norwegian carrying trade ? How are both navigation and fishing 
favoured ? Point out the effect of the Atlantic in general, and of the 
Gulf Stream in particular, on the temperature of the Norwegian coast. 
W’hat part of the coa.st does not share in this effect ? State a fact show¬ 
ing tliat, in the latitude of Bergen, the r|gour of winter increases east¬ 
ward. Explain why the winter temperature in the extreme north of 
Norway is higher than in the extreme south. Under what general 
headings may lucifer-matches and eider-down, as exported articles, be 
brought respectively ? Name the three chief imports. What propor¬ 
tion of these is entered at the capital ? Describe the situation of the 
capital. When and how was its university founded ? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Aggershuus, ag'gers-hooss, a baili¬ 
wick of Norway, in the province of 
Christiania. Pop. 116,365. 

Al'stahoug, a small town of Nor¬ 
way, capital of the bailiwick of Nord- 
land, province of Tromsoe, on a small 
island. It is tho seat of the most nor¬ 
therly bishopric in Europe. I’op. 6(H). 
—85° 64' N. lat. 12° 40' E. long. 

Al'tongaard, a town in Fiumark, at 
the head of a deep bay. Pop. 2000.— 
69, 65 N. 23, 8 E. 

Aren'dal, a small saaport of Nor¬ 
way, on the S. coast of ChristiAnsand. 
Pop. 6800.—68, 26 N. 8, 43 E. 

■' Ber'gen, a province and bishop's 
see in the S.W. of Norway, contain¬ 
ing two bailiwicks:—S. Bergenhuus, 
p. 119,600; N. Bergenlmus, p. 88,100. 

Ber'gen, tho capital of the above 
province, one of the most flourishing 
commercial towns in tho kingdom. 
I’op., including suburbs, 33,830.-60,24 
N. 5,18 E. 

Blekinge, hiasking, a maril^me laen 
or government of Sweden, in the pro¬ 
vince of Gothland, with extensive 
flsherios. Pop. 137,477. 

Borg'holiu, the only town or land¬ 
ing-place in the island of Gland. P.773. 

Both'nla, an extensivu region on 
both sides of tho Gulf of Bothnia. 
East Bothnia now belongs to Russia; 
West and North Bothnia to Sweden. 
See Fltea and Umea. 

Both'ula, Gulf of, a branch of the 
Baltic, which sepptrates Sweden from 
rinland. 

Brads'berg, a bailiwick of Norway, 
in the province of Chrlstlansand. Pop. 
87,600. 

Busk'erud, a bailiwick of Norway, 
in tho province of Christiania. Pop. 
105,000. 


Cal'mar, a fertile maritime 2aen or 
government of Sweden, lying along the 
Baltic coast. Pop. 246,106. 

Cal'mar, a seaport and capital of 
the above government, on the sound 
to which it gives name. It derives 
celebrity from tho treaty of 1397, by 
which Queen Margaret united the 
kingdoms of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. P. 10,963.-66,40 N. 16,20 E. 

CarlBcro'na, a strong seaport of 
Sweden, the capital of tl»e government 
of Blekinge, and the principal station 
of the Swedish navy. Pop. 18,3(H).—. 
66, 9 N. 16, 35 E. 

Carl'etad, the capital of the govern¬ 
ment of Wermland, in Sweden, on the 
N. coast of Lake Wener, near the 
mouth of the Clara, with considerable 
trade. Pop. 7772. 

Cat'tegat. See the Descriptive 
Table of Denmark, page 117. 

ChrlBtla'ula, a province and bishop’s 
sec in Norway, divided into four baili¬ 
wicks. Pop. 489,915. 

Ohrlstia'nia, the capital of Norway, 
and of the above province. Pop. 76,064. 
—69, 54 N. 10, 60 E. See Remarks, p. 
108. 

Christ'ians, a bailiwick of Norway, 
in tho province of Hamar. Pop. 115,814. 

ChrlstiaziBand', a province and 
bishop’s see in the south Norway, 
now divided into four bailiwicks. Pop. 
342,672. 

ChristianBaud', the capital of the 
above province, at tlie bead of deep 
bay. It has a fine Gothic catliodral, 
and considerable trade. Pop. 11,766. 
—68, » N. 7, 67 E. 

Olirist'laxiBtad, a fertile laen or 
government of Sweden. Pop. 230,610. 

OhrlstiauBtad', a fortified town on 
the Baltic, the capital of the above 
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sovcrnmont. Pop. 9203.—56, 0 N. 14, 
6 E. 

Chrlstiansund'', a seaport on the 
W. coast of Norway, in Drontlieini, 
M'ith a fine harbour. Pop. 6709.—63, 
5 N. 7, 49 E. 

Cla''ra, a river which traverses Lake 
Fiumiind in Norway, and enters Lake 
Wener at Carlstad. 

Dahl, dal, a river in Sweden,i^hich 
rises among the Norwegian mountains, 
and discharges itself into the Gulf of 
liothnia near Gcllc. 

/s Dalecarlia, an ancient province of 
Sweden, traversed by the river Dahl, 
now the goveniment of Kopparberg, 
famed for its rich copper-mines and 
tiie bravery of tlie peasants. Pop, 
190,133. 

* Danemo''ra, a town, or ratlier a col¬ 
lection of villages, in Sweden Proper, 
celebrated for its iron-mines. 

Dov'rSfleld or Dof'rines (the 
gloomy mountains), the loftiest part of 
the Norwegian ridge of mountains. 
Sneehatten, the highest summit, is 
7620 feet above the sea-level. 

Dram'men, a river in the S. of Nor¬ 
way, by which immen.se quantities of 
timter arc floated down to Christiania 
Hay, into the W. side of which it fails. 

Dram'nieii,' a seaport of Norway, in 
the province of Aggershuus, at tlic 
mouth of the Drammen, with a great 
t'xport trade in timber. Pop. 18,851. 
—59, 39 N. 10, 28 E. 

Dro'bak, a seaport of Norway, in the 
province of Christiania, on Christiania 
Hay. Pop. 1650. 

Dron'theim or Trondlxelm, a pro¬ 
vince and bisliop’s see in the centre of 
Norway, containing three bailiwicks. 
Pop. 272,000. 

' ' I)ron''tlieiixi, a seaport and capital 
'of the al)ove province, situated on a 
fine bay; anciently the residence of 
tlie Norwegian kings. In Its neigh¬ 
bourhood are rich copper-mines. Pop. 
22,.’>97.—63, 26 N. 10, 24 E. 

Slfsloorg, a lavn or government in 
.Sweden, in the province of Gothland. 
Pop. 288,9-47. 

Birved^l, a town of Sweden, In the 
government of Kopparberg, on the 
Dahl, where there are valuable quarries 
of porphyry. Pop. 4100.—61,16 N. 14, 
0 K. 

Fsa'intind, a lake in the bailiwick 
of Itcdemarken, near the borders of 
Sweden. '* 

Fahlun, fa'toon, the capital of the 
lam or government of Kopparberg, in 
Sweden; in its neighbourhood there 


are rich copper-mines. Pop, 7305.—60, 
86 N. 16, 38 E. 

Fixi'mark, an extensive region of 
Norway, in Tromsoe, called likewise 
Norwegian Lapland. Pop. 24,076. 

Fred'erlckshald, a town in Norway, 
in the province of Christiania; in be¬ 
sieging Fredcrickstein, its fortress, 
Charles XII. of Sweden was killed in 
1718. Pop. 9219—69, 7 N. 11,21 K. 

Fred'erickstad, a fortified town of 
Norway, {wovinCe of Christiania,at the 
mouth of the Glommen. Pop. 6833. 

Gef'leborg, a furtiio faen or govern¬ 
ment of Sweden, lying along the Gulf 
of Hothnia. Pop. 178,728. 

Qefle, a seaport, and the capital of 
the above government, with consider¬ 
able trade. Pop. 18,758.-60, 39 N. 17, 
8 E. 

Gelliva'ra, a mountain in the ex- 
ti<cmo north of Sweden, 1800 feet high, 
and believed to consist wholly of excel¬ 
lent iron-ore. 

Glom''men, the largest river of Nor¬ 
way, rises in tlie Dovrufield Mountains, 
and falls into the Skager Rack near 
Erederickstad. 

Go'tha, a largo river in Sweden, 
which issues from tlie S. extremity of 
Lake Wener, and falls into the Catte- 
gat at Gottenburg. 

Go''tha, Ci^ai of, connecting tlie 
Ilallic witli tli^Jattegat at Gottenburg. 
Hy the completion of this canal in 1832, 
an internal n.avigation, by means of 
the lakes Wener, Weter, etc., has been 
formed from sea to sea. 

Goth'land, a large division of Swe¬ 
den, forming the southern and most 
fertile portion of tlie monarchy, now 
divided into twelve governments. 

Goth'land, a large island and gnv- 
ernmemt of Sweden, In the Hal tic. Pop. 
64,Bf58. I 

Got'tenburg and Bohua, a lam or ' 
government of Sweden, on the coast of 
the Cattegat, witli fisheries and good 
pasture. Pop. 261,114. 

Got'tonburg, a iloiirishlng commer¬ 
cial city, the capital of the above gov¬ 
ernment, on the Cattegat. A great 
many Hritish merchants reside here. 
Pop. 78,313.-57, 42 N. 11, 66 E. 

Halland, a laen or government of \ 
Sweden, with extensive foi-ests and 
salmon fisheries. P^. 186,299. 

Halm'Btad, a strong seaport, the 
capital of the above government, on 
the Cattegat. Pop. 8508. 

Ram'ar, a province of Norway, north 
of Christiania, divided into two baili¬ 
wicks. Pop. 236,432. 
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Ham'merfest, a small town on an . 
island near tlio northern extremity of I 
Finmark. Pop. 1650.—70,49 N. 23, 66 E.' 

Hedemark^en, a bailiwick of Nor¬ 
way, in the province of Ilamar. Pop. 
124,100. 

Hedemo^ra, a small town of Sweden, 
sitnated in a fertile part of Kopparberg. 
Pop. 11(K>. 

HePsingborg, a seaport of Sweden, 
ill the government of Malmohus, on 
the Sound, opposite Elsinore in Den¬ 
mark. Pop. 11,650.-66, 9 N. 12, 44 E. 

Her^’nosand, a small seaport of 
Sweden, on the Gulf of Bothnia, the 
capital of the government" of Wester 
Norrland. Pop. 6.370. 

HiePmar, a lake of Sweden, between 
lakes Wener and Mflelar. 

HiPteren, a considerable island of 
Norway, on the coast of Drontheim. 
Pop. 3700. 

Hu'’diksvall, a town of Sweden, in 
tho government of Gefleborg, on an 
inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia. Pop. 
4464. 

HueeIl^ a small island at the en¬ 
trance to the Sound, remarkable as 
having been tho residence of Tycho 
Brahe. 

Jaemtland, yemt'lant, a mountain¬ 
ous laen or government of Sweden, in 
Norrland. Pop. 83,623. 

Jarlslberg and liaur'vlg, a baili¬ 
wick of Norway, in tho province of 
Christiania. Fop. 91,900. 

Jonkop'lng, an interior laen or gov¬ 
ernment of Sweden. Pop. 196,787. 

JonkopTng, tho capital of the above 
government, on the S. bank of Lake 
Wetter. Pop. 16,147. 

Kiolen, the northern part of tho 
great chain of mountains separating 
Norway from Sweden, the highest of 
which, Sulitelma, is 6200 feet above 
tho sea. 

Kongs'’berg (king’s mountain), a 
town of Norway, in Christiania, on the 
Lauven, celebrated for its silver-mines. 
Pop. 4800.—69, 89 N. 9, 37 E. 

Konga^lnger, a small town of Nor¬ 
way, in the province of linmar. 

Kop'parberg, a laen or govern¬ 
ment of Sweden, comprehending tho 
ancient province of Dalecarlia. Pop. 
190,133. 

2Cron'‘oberg, a laen or government 
of Sweden, in the province of Gothland 
Pop. 169,736. 

IiandBoro'na, a seaport In tho gov¬ 
ernment of Malmohus, on the Sound 
strongly fortified. Pop. 9763.-66,6 N 
12,48 E. 


Zian'’g6field, the southern part oi 
;ho great Norwegian chain of moun¬ 
tains, from the Naze to the N. of the 
province of Bergen. Skagstdl-tind, the 
loftiest summit, is 8101 feet above the 
ica. 

Lapland, the most northerly coun¬ 
try of Europe, extending above 600 
miles from the North Cape to the 
White Sea in Russia. It is divided 
,nto Norwegian, Swedish, and Russian 
Lapland; and although it contains 
about 130,000 sq. ni., the entire pop. 
docs not exceed 60,000. 

Laur'vig, a seaport of Norway, in 
Christiania, on the W. side of Chris¬ 
tiania Bay, at the mouth of the Lauvon, 
remarkable for its foundries. Pop. 
3400.—59, 6 N. 10,10 E. 

Iiau^ven, or Ijou'ven, a river of 
Norway, which rises in the Langefield 
Mountains, passes Kongsberg, and falls 
into the Skager Rack at Laurvig. 

Xiessoe, leaso', a small town of Nor¬ 
way, in the N. of tho province of 
Ilamar. 

liindesnses. See Naze. 

liinkop‘'ing, tho chief town of the 
^aen or government of Oostergotbland, 
in Sweden, in a fertile plain; its cathe¬ 
dral, if that of Upsala be excepted, !.«• 
the finest in the kingdom. Pop. 6762. 
—58, 24 N. 15. 49 E. 

Xiofo^den Isles, a group of islands 
on the N.W. coast of Norway, the seat 
of an extensive cod and herring fishery, 
which employs, in the fishing season, 
20,000 men. TIxe group consists of five 
largo and several small islands. Per¬ 
manent pop. 4000. 

Ln'lea, a town of Norrland, In the 
government of Norrbotten on tho Gulf 
of Bothnia, near the month of the 
Lnlea, a river which has a great water¬ 
fall, said to bo half n mile broad. Pop. 
3120.-65, 36 N. 22,16 E. 

Xiund, loondifi. sacred grove), a town 
in the government of Malmoluis, on 
the Sound, tho seat of a university. 
Pop. 14,30-1.—66, 42 N. 13,10 E. 

Mselar, a large lake of Sweden, 
extending from Stockholm 75 miles 
into the interior, and containing about 
13,000 islands. 

MaePstrom, a famous wbirlpooP 
near tho S. extremity of tho Lofoden 
Isles.—67, 47 N. 11, 60 E. 

Ma'geroe, a bare and rocky island 
on the N. coast of Norwegian Lapland, 
inhabited by four or five families. 
The North Cape forms its northern 
extremity. 

Mal'mo, a strongly fortified seaport, 
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tlte capital of the government of Mal- 
mohiis, on the Sound, with considerable 
trade and manufactures. Pop. 98,054. 
-55,36N.1^,0E. 

Mal'mohtiB, the most southerly 
Jaen or government of Sweden, rich in 
agricultural produce. Pop. 349,310. 

Man^dal, with liister, a bailiwick 
of Norway, in the province of Chris- 
tiansand. Pop. 75,121.—A town of the 
same name in the above bailiwick, on 
a bay near the Naze. Pop. 2850. 

Ma'riestad, a town of Sweden, capi- 
t.*!] of the government of Skaraborg, on 
tho E. shore of Lake Wencr. Pop. 

2668_68, 42 N. 13, 60 E. 

Mlos'^en, a lake of Norway, In Chris¬ 
tiania, 60 miles long and 15 broad. 

Moss, a town of Norway, in the 
province of Christiania, on Christiania 
Day. Pop. 4307.—69, 25 N. 10, .37 E. 

Mota'la, a river in Sweden, issuing 
from Lake Wetter, and falling into the 
sea below Norrkoping. 

Naze (nose, or promontory), a pro¬ 
montory forming tlie southern extre¬ 
mity of Norway.—67, 68 N. 7, 3 E. 

Ned''enaeB, a bailiwick of Norway, 
in the province of Christiansaud. Pop. 
73,416. 

NordTtyn, a promontory in Fin- 
mark, the m’ost northerly point of con¬ 
tinental Europe.—71, 8 N. 27, 68 E. 

Nord^and, a bailiwick of Norway, 
in the province of Tromsoe. Pop. 
104,151. 

NorrboYten, the northernmost laen 
or government of Sweden, in Norrland, 
comprehending North UotUnia. Pop. 
91,812. 

Norrkop-'Ing, one of the principal 
commercial towns of Sweden, in the 
government of Oestergothland, near 
the mouth of the Motala. Pop. 26,735. 
—68,33 N. 16,12 E. 

Norrland, a large division of Swe¬ 
den, including North and West Both¬ 
nia, now divided into five latns or gov¬ 
ernments. 

North Cape, in the island of Ma- 
goroe, the most northerly point of Nor¬ 
wegian Lapland, and of all Europe, 
excepting, the northern extremity of 
Francis Joseph Land.—71, 10 N. 26, 
60 E. 

Nykojr'ing, a maritime town of Swe¬ 
den, the capital of the government of 
Sodcrmnnland, on the Baltic. In Its 
neighbourhood are mines of cobalt. 
Pop. 4813.-68,46 N. 17,1 E. 

Oestergothland, a fertile agricul¬ 
tural laen or government of Sweden. 
Pop. 207,133. 


Oland, an island on tho S.E. coast 
of Sweden, belonging to the goveni- 
nient of Calmar; it is 80 mllos long, 
and from 8 to 14 broad, and is separated 
from the mainland by the Sound of 
Calmar. Pop. 83,000. 

Orebro', an inland laen or govern¬ 
ment of Sweden, with mines of iron, 
copper, cobalt, etc. Pop. 182,263. 

Orebro", the chief town of the above 
government, near the W. shore of the 
Lake H ielmar. Pop. 11,785.-69,17 N. 
16, 9 E. 

Oregrund, oWn^groond, a small sea¬ 
port of Sweden, in the government of 
Stockholm, on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
Pop. 700. • 

Oatersond", tho chief place in the 
government of Jacmtland, on the E. 
shore of Lake Storslon. Pop. 285^1. 

Pite'a, the chief town in tiie govern¬ 
ment of Norrbotton, Sweden,on a river 
of the same name. Pop. 2337.-65, 20 
N. 21. 40 £. 

Pite'a, a river in Sweden, govern¬ 
ments of Westerbotten and Norrijolten, 
enters the Gulf of Bothnia near the 
town of Pi tea. 

Porsgrund, pors'groont, a seaport of 
Norway, in the province of Christian- 
sand, on a bay of tlie Skager Rack, with 
considerable trade in timber. Pup. 
1750. 

Rands, a lake in Norway, in the 
province of Christiania. 

Roms'dal, a bailiwick of Norway, 
in tho province of Drontheim. I’op. 
117,220. 

Ro’'raas, a town of Norway, In tlie ' 
province of Drontheim, at the base of 
tho DovrC'field Mountains; near it .ore 
famous copper-mines. Pop. 3600.—02, 
32 N. 11,17 E. 

RosendaP, a small town of Norway, 
in the province of Bergen, on llurdan- 
ger Fiord, near which are rich copper- 
mines. 

Sa"la, a town of Sweden, in the gov- 
ernment of Westmanland, remarkable 
for its silver-mines. Pop. 4836.-69,67 
N. 18,30 E. 

Sigtu"na, a small seaport of Sweden, 
in the government of Stockholm, on an 
arm of Lake Mmlar. 

Ska"ra, a town of Sweden, in the 
government of Skaraborg. Pop. 3122, 

Skar'aborg, a laen or government 
of Sweden, between Lake Woner and 
Lake Wetter. Pop. 267,942. 

Slden, eke-en', a seaport of Norway, 
in the province of Christiansand, on a 
river flowing Into a bav of the Skager 
Rack. Pop. 6226.-69,10 N. 9, 80 E. 
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Smaalehnen, emawl'a-nen, a baili¬ 
wick of Norway, in tho province of 
Clu-istiania. Fop. 107,804. 

Boderhamn, ao'der-ham, a seaport 
of 8wc(len, in the government of Geiie- 
borg, on an inlet of the Gulf of Fotliiiia, 
with cloth manuractiircs and consider¬ 
able trade. Fop. 7937.—61, 18 N. 17, 
2 E. 

Soderkop'lng, a town of Sweden, in 
the government of Ocstcrgotliland, at 
tho entrance of the Gotha Canal into 

the Baltic. Fop. 1700_58, 20 N. 16, 

20 E. 

Sodermanland, an agricultural laen 
or governraent of Sweden. F. 147,186. 

Stavan'ger, a bailiwick of Norway, 
in the province of Christlansand. Fop. 
110,965. 

Stavan'ger, the chief town of the 
above bailiwick, on tho W. coast. Pop. 
19,004.—.58, 68 N. 6, 35 E. 

Stock‘'holin, the metropolitan laen 
or government of Sweden, forming part 
of the ancient province of Sudermania, 
and containing the celebrated iron- 
mines of Danemora. Pop. 146,908. 

Stook'holm, tho capital of Sweden. 
Fop. 176,745.-59, 22 N. 18, 4 E. See 
Rkmauks, p. 106. 

Storakopparberg. See Koppar- 
berg. 

Sweden Proper, a large division 
comprehending tho central portions of 
the kingdom, now divided into seven 
laens or governments. 

Ta'na, a river of Lapland, which 
forms for 160 miles the boundary be¬ 
tween Russia and Sweden, and falls 
into tho Northern Ocean. 

Tons'l^erg, a seaport of Norway, in 
tho province of Christiania, on the W. 
side of Christiania Bay. Pop. 6000.— 
59,18 N. 10, 23 E. 

f" Tor^nea, a river of Sweden, has its 
source in the mountains of Norway, 
traverses Lake Tornea, and falls into 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Tor'nea, a town formerly belonging 
to Sweden, but ceded to Russia in 11^9; 
it stands on a small island in the river 
Tornea. Pop. 968,—66, 60 N. 24, 10. 
E. 

Tor'rlsdal, a river in Norway, 
flowing into tho Skager Rack at 
Christlansand. 

Trom'soe, tho northmost province 
of Norway. Pop. 64,019. 

Tromsoe, tho chief place in tho 
above pi’ovincc, on a small island. 
Pop. 4073. 

Tu'naberg, a town of Sweden, in 
the government of Sodermanland, on 


the Baltic, with large iron-works. 
Fop. 2.500.—68, 40 N. 17, 0 E. 

Tyri, te/ree, a lake of Nonvay, in the 
province of Christiania, 16 miles long. 

UddevalTa, a town of Sweden, in 
the government of Gottenburg, on an 
inlet of the Cattegat. Fop. 7037. 

U'mea, a seaport on tho Gulf of 
Bothnia, the chief town of the govern¬ 
ment of Westorhotten, situated on a 
river of tho same name. Fop. 2818.— 
63, 49 N. 20, 27 E. 

UpsaTa, a laen or government of 
Sweden, with extensive iron-works. 
Fop. 111,019. 

UpsaTa, or Up^sal, tho capital of 
tho above government, an ancient city, 
tlio see of an archbishop, and the seat 
of a celebrated university, in which 
Linnmus was a professor. It was long 
the residence of the Swedish monarchs. 
Pop. 16,675. 

Vardoe, an island of Finmark, with 
Vardaehuus, tho most northern fort In 
Europe, on tho N.E. coast.—70, 22 N. 
31,7 E. 

Vig^ten Isles, a group of islands on 
the coast of Drontheim. 

Wen'er, a large lake in Sweden, 
forming, by tho Gotha Canal, one of 
tho great channels of communication 
between Gottenburg and the Baltic. 

We'nersborg, the chief town of the 
government of Elfsborg, on Lake 
Wener, near the efflux of the river 
Gotha. Pop. 6482.-58, 23 N. 12, 
18 E. 

Wermland, verm'land, a laen or 
government of Sweden, on the Nor¬ 
wegian frontier, with groat iron-mines. 
Pop. 266,417. 

Wes'teras, a commercial town of 
Sweden, capital of the government of 
Wostmanland, and a bishop’s see, on 
Lako Mmlar. Pop. 6201.—59,35 N. 16, 
32 E. 

Westerbot^ten, a laen or govern¬ 
ment of Sweden, in Norrlaud, compre¬ 
hending West Botlinia. Pop. 106,435. 

Wester Norrland, a maritime laen 
or govenimcnt of Sweden, in Norrland, 
lying along the coast of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Pop. 169,195. 

Wes'torviok, a seaport of "Sweden, 
in tho government of Gahuar, on the 
Baltic, with a good harbour. Pop, 
6189.-57,46 N. 16, 38 E. 

West Fiord, a great sound sopatat- 
ing tlie Lofodou Isles from tho main¬ 
land of ••Norway, through which the 
tides of tho Northern Ocean rush with 
great force and rapidity. 

’WesFinanlaxid, a laen or govern- 

11 
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nuMit of Swodon, coutiiiuiu;,' tin; ricli 
sLlvcr-niiiios of Siilii. Pop. 128,401* 
Wet'ter, a lake in Sweden, 90 miles 
lonpr and 1(> broad, communicating with 
the Baltic by the river Motnla. 
Wex'io, the chief town of the gov¬ 


ernment of Kronoborg, Sweden Pup. 
49a5.--56, 44 N. 14, 61 E. 

Wis^by, a seaport, tlic capital of the 
island of Gothland, and the sec of a 
bishop. Pop. 6922.-57, 14 N. 18, 
28 E. 


DENMARK 

Is bounded N. by the Skager Rack; \V. by tlie German 
Ocean or North Sea; S* by Schleswig-Holstein; K. by the 
Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic. It contains ll,553 
square miles, and a population of 1,940,000. 

Divisions. Chief Towns. 

Zealand, Moen, and Samsoc.... Copenhagen, Roskildc, RLsinore, Stegc. 
Iloniliolm.Iviinne. 

Funen, Langelaud, and Acroc. Odensee, Ivudkiobing, Aeroeskiobing. 

Laaland, Falster, etc.Maribbe, Nakskov, Nykiobing. 

Jutland.Aarhuus, Aalborg, Panders. 

Straits, Gulfs, and Bays.— The Sound, the Great Belt, 
the Little Belt, Lym Fiord, Tannis Bay, Tainmcr Bay, Kiogc 
Bay, Pracsto Bay, Seiero Bay. 

Capes. —The Skaw, the Horn. 

European Dependencies. —In the Atlantic, Iceland; in 
the German Ocean or Nortli Sea, the Faroe Islands. 

Foreign Possessions* —In the West Indies, three of tlic 
Virgin Isles, viz., Santa Cruz, St Thomas, and St Jolm; in the 
Arctic Ocean, Greenland. 

REMARKS. 

Denmark consists of Jutland, the iiortlicrn ^mrfion of a ])('niiisula 
(the Chersomsm Cimhrlca of the ancients) i)rojectiiig from tlie north 
of Germany, and a number of islands to tlic cast of the mainland. 
Exclusive of the isle of Bornholm, it lies hetween 54'^ 39' and I'V 
44' N. lat, and hetween 8" T/ and 12'^ 37'E. long. Its length, 
from Dlaland Island to the Skaw, is 210 miles; its breadth, li om 
Copenhagen to the North Sea, 175 milc.s. 

The Danish peninsula is a plain, fertile on the eastern .side, 
saifdy on the western side and towards tlie north, wliere, indeed, 
sandhills line the coast for nearly 200 miles. Small lakes .'ire ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. Tire only notable feature in the outline of 
the mainland is Lym Fiord, which was separated from the North 
Sea by a stri[> of land till the year 1825, when a storm hurst 
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tlii'oiigli the harrier, coTiverting the northern corner of .Tntland into 
an island. On the other hand, large areas on the coast of Jutland 
have been "WTcstcd from the ocean, and are sccui’cd against it by 
huge dykes, as in the Netherlands. The islands, Zealand, Funen, 
Laaland, and Falster are fertile and pleasant; they form, indeed, 
the most valuable part of the country. 

Tlio moist climate of Denmark favours the gi’owth of grass and 
roots rather than of grain; accordingly, the rearing of stoelc, 
especially of cattle and liorses, and the dairy, engage most of the 
farmer’s attention. Fully three-fifths of the population are employed 
ill agriculture, and the law encourages the multiplication of small 
farms; but largo estates also exist, with noble mansions, which 
form a striking feature in Danish landscapes. Dairy produce and 
live stock are the chief exports. Manufactured articles, timber, 
coals, and colonial produce, the chief imports. 

The Danes are fair-complcxioned, with blue eyes. The qualities 
of tlic Teutonic race, to which they belong, and their maritime 
situation, have made great numbers of them into first-rate seamen; 
and they have a considerable share in the carrying trade of the 
world. Schools of every gi*ade are well organized, and it is rare to 
meet any native who cannot both read and write. The established 
religion is Lutheran, under tlio episcopal form. The government 
is a limited monarchy, once elective, but since 1660 licreditary. 
Parliament consists of tAvo chambers, the upper one being called 
Landsthing, the lower one Folksthing. The capital, CorEXIlAGEN, 
situated on the eastern shore of Zealand, is also the chief emporium 
and chief fortress of the kingdom. It has excellent harbour and 
dock accommodation, and the circuit of its fortifications is Ih'c 
miles. It is regularly and handsomely built; it possesses many of 
the finest Avorks of ThorAvaldscn, the Danish sculptor ; and its royal 
library and museum are particularly rich in northern literature and 
antiquities. 

Tlio European dependencies of Denmark are insular. The Faroe 
Islands, in Danish Fdr-der, i.c., Sheep Islands, situated in the 
North Sea, betAveen Shetland and Iceland, are ‘25 in iiumhcr, 17 
being inhabited. The shores ai’c rock-honnd, and the surfircc hill}'. 
The largest island, Strbmb, in Avhieh is Thorshavii, the residence of 
the governor, and .seat of the local parliament called Logthing, lias 
a peak 2800 feet high. There is no Avood, but plenty of peat, and 
in one of the islands coal also. Notwithstanding the high l^itude, 
the cold season is short, frost lasting only one month, so gi'eat is 
the effect of the surrounding ocean in equalizing the temperature. 
The inhaliitants, numbering about 11,000, live by feeding sheep, 
fishing, and catching sea-fowl, of Avhich the feathers are exported. 

Iceland is a large island in the Atlaiiti^^ betAveen 63® and 67° N. 
lat, and 13° and 25° W. long. Its length is 300 miles, and its 
breadth 200, AAuth an estimated area of 40,000 square miles. The 
interior is rugged and mountainous, pennanent glaciers beginning 
at an elevation of 4000 feet. Volcanic emptions are frequent in 
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many parts of the island, Mount Hucla being the most cele¬ 
brated of.the active volcanoes. Glaciers and lava cover a great 
part of the island. Springs of hot water are numerous, of all 
degrees of temperature, up to that of ebullition. The most 
remarkable of these springs, called the Great Geyser, throws up 
columns of boiling water to the height of 00, 100, and sometimes 
even to above 150 feet, accompanied with a noise like that of 
cannon. The people, numbering about 72,000, are pure Scandi¬ 
navians, tall, of florid complexion, and flaxen-haireil. Their 
language is the purest form now spoken of the Gothic, from 
which the Teutonic languages, including our own, ai-c derived, 
'fhey arc Lutherans in religion, the whole island forming a bishop¬ 
ric ; and elementary instruction is universal among them. Theif 
only town, Keikjavik, built almo.st entirely of wood, and scat of 
the local parliament called Althing, possesses several libraries and 
iiewpapers, a learned society, and an observatory. The climate is 
mild for the latitude, and the prevalent moisture favours the 
growth of grass, which is by far tlie most valuable crop. Large 
herds of reindeer, introduced in 1770, roam about in the interior ; 
but the Icelander’s reliance is on cattle, sheep, and horses, ami 
on the produce of his fisheries. Besides hor.ses, wool, and fishery 
pro<luce, including feathers, ho eX 2 >orts sulphur and Iceland moss. 

The foreign possessions of Denmark are described under America. 

EXERCISES. 

How i.s Denmark boundeil? What is its extent in square miles? 
What is its population ? What are the divisions of Denmark? Name 
the chief town.s. Where are Odenseo, Copenhagen, Elsinore, Naksk«)v, 
I’anders, Kudkiobing, Aarhuus, Konne, Aalborg? etc. Name the 
i.slands. 

Where are the Little Belt, the Sound, the Great Belt, Lym Fiord? 
Name the capes of Denmark. What are the European dependencies 
of Denmark? What are its foreign possessions? 

Of what does Denmark consi.st ? Between what degrees of latitude 
and longitude is it situated? What are its length and breadth ? De¬ 
scribe its surface. Contrast the eastern and western coasts. Tell the 
story of Lym Fiord. What feature of the Netherlands is reproduced in 
Jutland? What kind of farming is indicated by the climate? What 
kind of farm-produce figures in the exports ? What about largo and 
small farms? 

IIowJlo the Danes look in the face ? How do they stand in respect 
of elementary instruction? What is the established religion? Of 
what nature is the government? What else is Copenhagen to Denmark, 
besides being the scat of its government ? What is the circuit of its 
fortifications ? In what treasures, artistic, literary, and antiquarian, is 
it particularly rich ? 

What is the meaning of the name Faroes? Describe the shores and 
the surface of these islands. Name the largest, and the capital of the 
group. How is the shortness of the cold season accounted for? By 
what industries do the islanders live ? 
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Give the dimensions of Iceland. At what elevation do permanent. 
glaciers begin? Describe the Great Geyser. Describe the Jcelander’s 
appearance. What of his language and religion ? What facts in lieik- 
javik indicate great literary activity ? Which one of the Icelander’s 
crops is the most valuable to him? Name the principal exports. 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Aalborg, oVhorg (eel castle or town), 
the capited of Jutland, on the S. shore 
of theLym Fiord, with a good harbour. 
Pop. 14,162.-67® 2' N. lat. 9® 66' E. 
long. 

Aarbuns, or'hooBs (town at the water¬ 
course), a seaport on the E. coast of 
Jutland, near the N. extremity of the 
Great Belt, with a good trade. Pop. 
24,831.-66, 9 N. 10,13 E. 

Aeroea'kioblng, the chief town in 
tho island of Acroe, on its N.E. side. 
Pop. 1678. 

A'mak, or Amager, a small island 
in the Sound, off Zealand. About a 
third part of Copenhagen is built on 
it; the other two-thirds arc on Zealand. 
Pop. 9000. 

An'holt, an island in the Cattegat, 
with a lighthouse 122 feet high. Pop. 
146. 

Belt, Great, a strait between the 
islands of Zealand and Funen, about 
12 miles broad, and of dangerous navi¬ 
gation. 

Belt, Iiittle, a strait between Funen 
and tho peninsula, varying from 1 to 
10 miles in width, and hazardous to 
navigators. 

Born'holm, an island in the Baltic, 
about 20 miles in length and 15 in 
breadth, containiug about 100 villages. 
It is rich in corn and cattle, and has a 
val liable salmon fishery. Pop. 82,000. 
-65,17 N. 14, 45 E. 

Cat'tegat, a large channel or sound 
separating tho Danish peninsula from 
Sweden. 

Copenha'gen, the capital of theking- 
doni, and scat of a university. Pop. 
234,860.-66, 41 N. 12, 34 E. ^<i<3 Rjs- 
UAIIKS, p. 116. 

Blsinore', Dan. JUdsinglir (tho shore 
near the town of llclsiug), a seaport in 
Zealand, 23 miles N. of Copeniiagcn, 
on tho narrowest part of the Sound. 
Tho castle of Cronboi'g commands the 
passage of the Sound, which is about 
3 miles broad. Pop. 8978.-66, 2 N. 12, 
86 E. 

Faa'borg, a seaport town on the S. 
coast of the island of Funen. Pop. 
8476. 

Fal'Bier, a fertile and pleasant 


island in the Baltic, so productive, 
especially of fruit, as to be styled the 
orchard of Denmark. Pop., with Laa- 
land, 97,007.-54, 60 N. 12,0 E. 

Fan'oe, an island on the S.W. coast 
of Jutland. Pop. 6600. 

Fa'roe Islands. ^cieRBUABKS.page 
115. 

Frederi'cia, a seaport and fortress 
in Jutland, at the N. entrance of the 
Little Belt. Pop. 8276. 

Frederioks'berg, or Fredeiicks'- 
borg, a town in the northern part of 
the island of Zealand, about 21 miles 
N.N.W. of Copenhagen. Pop, 26,610. 

Frederioks'havn, the most nor¬ 
therly seaport town in the province of 
Jutland, on the Cattegat. It has a 
lighthouse and citadel. Pop. 2891.— 
67, 26 N. 10,3 E. 

Frederioks'vark, a market town in 
tho island of Zealand, at the northern 
end of the Roskilde Fiord, with a royal 
residence, copper-works, and cannon 
foundry. Pop. 879. 

Fu'nen, a large and fertile island, 
separated from the peninsula by the 
Little Belt, and from Zealand by tlio 
Great Belt. It is 49 miles long and 
33 broad. Pop- 205,000.—55, 20 N. 12, 
20 E. 

Heligoland', a small island about 
26 miles from the mouths of the Eyder 
and the Elbe, now belonging to Britain. 
Pop. 2000,-64,10 N. 7,^ E. 

Hiorring, hc-or'-ing, a town in the 
north of the province of Jutland, 21 
miles N. of Aalborg. Pop. 4308. 

Horn, The, a cape on the S.W. coast 
of Jutland.—55,34 N. 8,6 E. 

Hor'sens, a seaport in Jutland, on 
tho E. coast. Pop. 12,664.-65, 62 N. 9, 
60 E. ^ 

Iceland. See Remauks, page 115. 

Ise Fiord, an inlet on the N. side of 
tho island of Zealand, 20 miles long 
and 10 miles broad. 

Jutland, a large province of Den¬ 
mark, which formerly comprised the 
whole peninsula; but the name is now 
confined to the northern division, ex¬ 
tending from 66“ 25' to 67® 43' N. lat, 
in length 160 miles, with an average 
braadth of 70. Fop. 868,511. 
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Kludge, A seaport on the E. coast of 
Zealand, 20 miles S.E. of Copenhagen. 
Pop. 3122. 

^i ^age Bay. an inlet of the Baltic, 
on the E. const of Zealand. 

KoPdingt a town in Jutland, situated 
at tho head of a bay in the Little Belt. 
Pop. 7141. 

Baaland, an island at the entrance 
of the Baltic, 40 miles long and 14 
broad. It is the most fertile tract in 
the Danish dominions. Pop., with 
Falster, 97,000.-54,48 N. 11, 25 E. 

Lan'gSland, an island between Zea> 
land, Laaland, and Fnnen, 35 miles 
long and from 3 to 5 broad. Pop. 20,000. 
51, 66 N. 10, 46 E. 

Ijessoe. or Iiasoe, la'so, an island in 
tlie Cattegat, E. of the N. part of Jut¬ 
land . Tiic male inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in Ashing, and the females 
in agricultural pursuits. Pop. 2400. 

Lym Fiord, a long naiTow gulf in 
Jutland, which runs westward from 
the Cattegat across tho peninsula 
almost to the North Sea. 

Mar'iboe, a town near the centre of 
the island of Laaland. Pop. 2403. 

Mid^delfart, a seaport town in tlie 
N.W’. of the island of Funen, on the 
Little Belt. Fop. 2315. 

Mo'en, a small i.sland in the Baltic, 
to the E. of Zealand, 

Nakskov, a seaport in the island of 
Laaland, on a bay on its \V. coast; it 
has a good trade in com. Pop. 6278. 

Nyioorg (new town), a seaport on 
the E. coast of Funen, with a strong 
citadel and shipbuilding docks. Pop. 
6402.-65,19 N. 10, 46 E. 

Ny^obing, a seaport in tho island 
of Falster, on the Guldhorg Sound, 
Pop. 4660. 

Odeneee'', the capital of Funen, situ¬ 
ated on a river, about a mile from the 
sea. It has considerable manufactures 
of woollen cloths, leather, and soap. 
It is the residence of a bishop, and of 
the chief magistrate of Funen. Pop. 
C0,8fH.—66, 25 N. 10, 22 E, 

Prse'Bto Bay, an inlet of the Baltic, 
on the south-east coast of Zealand. 

Ran'd^ra, a town in Jutland, with 
a c msiderable trade in com. p. 13,467. 

Relklavlk, the only town in Iceland. 
Hce Rf.mabkh, p. 116. 

Br*ng''klobi]ig, a seaport in Jutland, 
on the W. coast, with manufactures of 
leatiier. lacquered ware, and tobacco. 
Pop. 2035. ^ 


Ron^ne, a seaport on the W. coast 
of tho island of Bornholm, of whicli it 
is the capital. Shipbuilding and manu- 
factnres of woollen cloth and tobacco 
are carried on here. Pop. 6471. 

RoB'kilde, in Zealand, the ancient 
capital of Denmark, now remarkable 
only for its Gothic cathedral, in wliich 
the kings of Denmark are buried. Pop. 
6893.-65,30 N. 12,0 E. 

Bud^klobing. the chief town of the 
island of Langcland, on its W. coast. 
Pop. 3179. 

Sam^BO, an island In the Great Belt, 
between Zealand and Jutland. Area 
40 sq. m. Pop. 6400. • 

Ska^ger Back, a large sound, in the 
North Sea, separating-Jutland from 
Norway. 

Skan^derborg, a town in tho pro¬ 
vince of Jutland, on the peninsula 
between lakes Skanderborg and Hen¬ 
ning. Pop. 1792. 

^aw or Ska'ger Cape, a promon¬ 
tory on the northern extremity of Jut¬ 
land, with a lighthouse.—57,43 N. 10, 
42 E. 

Sound, a strait between Sweden and 
the island of Zealand, being about 
3 miles across from Elsinore to IIoI- 
singborg, in Sweden. See Elsinore. 

Ste'ge, the principal town in the 
island of Moen, on its W. coast. Pop. 
1931. 

Svend'borg, a town on tho S. coast 
of the island of Funen, with shipbuild¬ 
ing docks and a good export trade. 
Pop. 7184. 

Tan'ula Bay, an inlet of the Skager 
Rack, on tho N. coast of Jutland. 

Thisted, tls'tfid, a seaport town in 
the province of Jutland, on Thisted 
Bay, an ann of Lym Fiord. Pop. 
4184. 

Veile, vi'leh, a town of Jutland, at 
the head of the Viola Fiord, 13 miles 
north-west of Frcdericia. Pop. 7146 . 

Vi'borg, an ancient town, on a small 
lake, nearly in the centre, of Jutland. 
Pop. 7663.-66, 27 N. 9, 23 E. 

Zealand, an Island between tho 
Cattegat and the Baltic. It is about 
170 miles in circumference. Area 2800 
sq. m.; pop., with M”»on, 721,703. Its 
aspect is finely varied with gentle 
eminences and cultivated fields; its 
soil is fertile, and its numerous bays 
and creeks abound with fish. Here are 
concentrated most of tho manufactures 
and trade of Denmark. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

Aue bounded N. and W. by tho North Sea; S. by Belgium; 
E. by the German Empire. The area is 12,728 square miles, 
and the population 3,982,000. 


Provinces. Chief Towns, 

Groningen.Groningen, Winschoten, Delfzyl. 

iJrenthe.Assen, Meppel. 

Friesland.Leeuwarden, Harlingen. 

Ovcrysscl.Zwoll, Deventer. 

Guelucrland....Arnheim, Nimeguen, Zutphen. 

Utrecht.Utrecht, Amersfoort. 

North Holland. Amsterdam, Haarlem, Alkmaar, Hoorn. 

South Holland.TJie Hague, Rotterdam, Leyden, Dort, 

Delft. 

Zealand.Middleburg, Flushing, Veere. 

North Brabant.Bois-le-Duc, Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Limburg...Maestricht. 


Islands. —Walchcroii, Nortli Beveland, South Bevcland, 
'I'liolen, Schouwen; Over Flakkce, Voorne, Yssclmonde; Texel, 
Vlieland, Ter Schelling, Ameland, East Frisian Isles. 

Seas and Bays. —Zuyder Zee, Lauwer Zee, Dollart Baj’. 

Rivers. —The Lower Rhine, dividing into two main 
branches, Waal and Leek, and communicating with the Maas 
on the one hand, with the Yssel on the other. 

European Dependency.-Grand-duchy of Luxemburg. 
Ill 1830, when the Belgians, who had been united with the 
Dutch under one sovereign since the fall of Napoleon I., set 
up a separate kingdom, Luxemburg was divided, a small part 
of it being assigned to the new kingdom of Belgium, while the 
greater part of it received a constitution and legislature of its 
own, having no further connexion with the diminished kingdom 
of the Netherlands than is implied in the King of the Nether¬ 
lands being its Grand Duke. 

Foreign Possessions. —In Asia, Java, the Molucc^l^apjuid- 
other islands of the East Indian Arcliipelago ; also portions of 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and New Guinea. In America, 
Surinam, on the mainland of South America; Cnracjoa, And* 
other West Indian islands. 

* ■ 

REMAKES. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands is sitnate<l between 50® 40' and 
03^' 3T N, lat. and between 3“ 22' and 7® 14' E. long. Its length, 
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from tlic nortli of Friesland to tlic sonili of North Brahaiit, is about 
150 miles, its breadth about 110 miles. 

Tlie country is one low and level plain, intersected by numberless 
ditches and canals. Yet there are features of interest—meadows 
of wide extent and bright verdure, herds of well-fed cattle, sheets 
of water, clusters of trees, and, in the vicinity of large towns, 
elegant villas in trim gardens and parks, decorated with statuary. 
The windmill, characteristic of Dutch landscapes, was a necessitj'^ 
before the invention of the steam-engine, because in so level a country 
water-power could not be had. 

On a colossal scale, man has here battled with ocean. The 
Zuyder Zee was formed out of an inland lake by successive irrupti<i»i.s 
of the North Sea; and only in 1395 was it enlarged to its lu’c- 
sent extent. Works arc now in progress, however, including one 
huge dyke 25 miles long, by which an area of arable land equal in 
size to the county of Surrey will be rescued from the waters. The 
islands at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee are merely the rising- 
gi'ounds of the submerged plain. In like manner, the islands of 
Bcveland, Walcheren, and Schouwen, at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
are vestiges of a district overwhelmed in the tenth century. To pro¬ 
tect themselves from such calamities, the Dutch have constructed 
along the coast, wherever the natural defence of sandhills is want¬ 
ing, stupendous embankments of earth, faced with stone or wood, 
and in some places so broad as to admit of two carriages abreast. 
Similar dykes are built along canals and rivers, with sluices at 
intervals, by means of which the country can be laid under water 
on the approach of an enemy. This presupposes, what is often the 
fact, that the bed of the canal or river in question is liighcr than 
the adjacent land. Drained day and night by windmill-pumps, 
the land has shrunk and somewhat subsided, whereas the bed of 
canal and river has somewhat risen through accretions of sediment. 
The greater part of the surface, indeed, is too low for natinal 
drainage, and some polders, as the lainls enclosed by dykes are 
called, lie even 16 feet below the ocean-level. Most of the canals 
arc navigable, and two of them arc so by the largest ships, viz., the 
North Holland canal, 40 miles long, which connects Amsterdam 
with the North Sea at Holder; and the Y-muiden canal, linished 
in 1877, which connects Amsterdam with the North Sea at Wijk, 
reducing the distance to 15 miles. During three months in winter, 
canals are highways for skaters ; even women skate along 
to market, with baskets of eggs on their heads, and the very children . 
skate to school. 

The sagacity and persistence which enable the Dutch now to 
h^d their own against the North Sea arc displayed in otlnir 
departments. From th^ Bourtangcr and Peel morasses on the 
Gcman frontier, they supply themselves with fuel ; not having 
.stone-quarries, they make small bricks hard enough to serve us 
paving-stones; their country being chielly adapted for grazing, 
they accept the fact, and accordingly export immense quantities of 
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butter and cheese, importing grain; tliuy grow flax, liemp, and 
rape, expressing oil from the seeds, and forming the refuse into 
cakes for fattening cattle; they cultivate vegetables, bulbs, and 
flower-seeds for the foreign market, the strip of land next the 
downs, from Leyden to Haarlem, being especially famous for 
flowers and medicinal herbs; they have made themselves a name 
in various manufactures, as linen, gin, and earthenware called 
delft, after one of their towns; it was a fisherman of Zealand 
who, in the second half of the fourteenth century, fell upon the 
plan of salting and packing herrings, and the Dutch still pursue 
the herring-fishery both on their own coasts and on those of 
llritain; they make their colonies pay their own expenses and 
more; and from these colonies they supply both themselves and 
great part of Germany with colonial produce. 

The Dutch are a Teutonic race, speaking a language akin to Low 
German. Two-thirds of them are Protestants of the Reformed 
Church, the remaining third being Roman Catholics. Elementary 
instruction is universally diffused; the schools arc carefully graded ; 
and the universities of Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen maintain 
their ancient reputation. The government is a limited hereditary 
monarchy, with two legislative chambers. Notwithstanding energy 
of race, and vigorous administration on the part of the state, 
paupers are said to form one-twentieth of the whole poi)ulation. 
To mitigate the evil, the exjieriment of pauper colonies within the 
kingdom is being tried. 

The great commercial city of Amsterdam, in North Holland, is 
usually mentioned as the capital of the Netherlands. The name, 
which means Dam on the Amstel, a stream flowing into an arm of 
the Zuyder Zee called Y, is characteristic of the country. Owing to 
the marshy site, almost the whole city is built upon jules. Its aspect 
is thoroughly Dutch, many of the streets having in the centi'e a 
navigable canal lined with trees, and crossed at short intervals by 
bridges, the total number of which amounts, it is said, to 300. 
About one-tenth of the population consists of Jews, among whom 
the Portuguese form a separate section with a reputation as lapi¬ 
daries. They have made Amsterdam the chief scat of the diamond¬ 
cutting industry. A statue has been erected hero to one of the 
greatest of modern philosophers, Si)inoza the Jew, who was l)oru at 
Amsterdam in 1032. Politically, however. The Hague, in South 
Holland, is the capital of the Netherlands; for it is th e seat at. 
once of the court, the legislature, and the public ollices. 
the residential character indicated by its name, wdiich originally 
meant The Count’s Park. Of all Dutch towns, it is the least 
Dutch-looking. French is so extensively spoken amon^ti 
inhabitants, that the performances in the theatre are given alter¬ 
nately in French and in Dutch. The* Hague possesses a fiimous 
picture-gallery, and is interesting to us as the birthplace of tho 
Prince of Orange, who became \Villiam III. of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
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Tlio Grand-duchy of Luxemburg is detached from tho Ncthcr- 
hmds, oecu]iyiug a part of tho Ardennes plateau conterminous with 
France, Belgium, and Prussia, and draining' wholly into tho 
Moselle. Tho surface is broken and mountainous, With plenty of 
wood, and many heaths and bogs. Like tho Netherlands, it raises 
cattle, sheep, and horses in excess of its own wants, and imports 
grain. Unlike the Netherlands, it is rich in iron-ore, of which it 
sends peat quantities to Belgium and Pnissia. The inhabitants 
are chiefly of German,origin, and the Grand-duchy is included in 
the German Customs-Union. On the other hand, the French 
system of coins, "weights, and measures has been adopted, and the 
oflicial language is French, most of the inhabitants understanding 
both French and German. There is but one legislative chamber. 
Almost the whole population is Roman Catholic. 

The foreign possessions of the Netherlands are described under 
Asia and America, 


EXERCISES. 

How are the Netherlands bounded ? What is their extent in square 
miles ? What is the amount of the population ? Name the provinces. 
What are the principal to-wns in Zealand, North and South Holland, 
Utrecht? etc. Where is Rotterdam, Arnheim, Amsterdam, Breda, 
Nimeguen, Bergen-op-Zoom, Deventer, Zutplien? etc. What are the 
principal rivers ? Name the seas and bays. Name the islands. Where 
is the Zuyder Zee? What are the branches of the Rhino in the 
Netherlands? Where is Ter Sehelling, Dollart Bay, Walcheren, Ame- 
land, South Bevcland, Lauwer Zee, Vlieland? etc. How is the Grand- 
duchy of Luxemburg connected with the kingdom of tho Netherlands? 
Narrate the events of 1830, as they affected the kingdom of the Nether- 
Irniids. Name the principal Dutch colonies in Asia and America. 
Wliich one of them all is on the mainland? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude are tho Netherlands 
situated? What are their length and breadth ? What ia their general 
a.s[)ect ? By what is the uniformity relieved ? Account for tho wind- 
mi I Is characteristic of a Dutch landscape. 

How and when was tho present Zuyder Zee formed ? What works 
are now in progress to lessen it ? Of what are the islands off tho mouth 
of it the remains ? Name the islands similarly formed off tho mouth of 
tlic Scheldt. What are the natural defences, and what tho artificial, 
against the encroachments of tho sea? How can great part of the 
country be flooded in case of invasion ? What arc the so-called poldersy 
and how are they drained ? By what canals do ocean-going ships roach 
aMWi Aim ? At what places do ships enter these canals from tho ocean 
re.snectivcly ? Of what use are the canals when frozen over ? 

What is the fuel of the Dutch, and whence do they draw it ? What 

Ib-y use for paving-stones? What sort of farm produce do they 
export ? Prom what crons do they get oil and oil-cake ? What district 
is famous for flowers ana medicinal herbs ? Mention threo manufac¬ 
tured articles for which they nave made themselves a name. Whore do 
they carry on the herring-fishery? What point is noteworthy in their 
colonial management ? What country, besides their own, do they supply 
with colonial produce? 
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Wliat of the race, language, and religion of the Dutch? What is said 
about the schools ? Name the tliree universities. What is the govern¬ 
ment of the Netherlands? State the ratio that paui>ers bear to the 
wliole population, and the nature of the experiment now being made to 
diminish their number. 

Politically speaking, what is the capital of the Netherlands? Explain 
the names Amsterdam and The Haguo< Describe Amsterdam. AVhat 
proportion of its inhabitants are Jews? What industry have the Por¬ 
tuguese J ews established there ? What language competes with Dutch 
in the theatre at The Hague? Name two famous men born respectively 
at Amsterdam and The Hague. 

Describe the situation of the Grand-duchy of Luxemburg, and its 
surface. Mention one department of industry in which it resembles the 
Netherlands, and another in which it differs from them. In what two 
|)articulars arc the inhabitants German? What have they adopted from 
France? What about their legislature and theit religion? 


DESCBIPTIVE TABLE. 


4 Alkmaar', a fortified town in North 

^HoHamh situated on the Holder Canal. 
It has a great trade in butter and 
rheese. Pop. 13,304.-52° 34' N. lat. 
4“ 46' E. long. 

Ameland, n'me-land, an island to 
the N. of Friesland. Pop. 2354. 

A'niersfoort, a pleasant town in the 
province of Utrecht, with considerable 
manufactures. Pop. 13,704.-52, 0 N. 
5, 22 E. 

1 Amsterdam'. /?ec Remarks, p. 121. 

'Pop. 317,011.-52, 22 N. 4, 53 E. 

Arnheim, arn'hime, the cliief town 
of Criiclderland, on tho Rhine. Pop. 
40,f>78.—61, 5S) N. 6, 64 E. 

Ase'en, the chief town in tho pro¬ 
vince of Drenthe. Pop. 7932.—53, 0 N. 
(5, 33 E. 

Ax'el, a small but strongly fortified 
town In Zealand. Pop. 26^. 

Ber'gen-op-Zoom', an important 
town and fortress in North Brabant, 
communicating with the East Schelde 
l>y a canal. Pop. 10,419.-61, 29 N. 4, 
17 E. 

Beveland, North, hev'e-lnml (tho 
land of tlie oxen or beeves), an island 
in tho province of Zealand, about 13 
miles long and 8 broad. By a terrible 
inundation, in 1632, it was so com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed that for many 
years nothing but tlio tops of spires 
Here to bo seen. 

Beveland, South, an island in Zea¬ 
land, separated from Nortli Boveland 
by the island of Wolfersdyk. It is 24 
miles long and from 6 to 8 broad, and 
is the largest and most agreeable of 
all the Zealand Isles. 
Boi8-le-Duo,&toa-;«i-deu&'(thoduke's 


wood), a strongly fortified town, the 
capital of North Brabant, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Dommel and tho Aa. 
Pop. 24,629.-61, 41 N. 6. 18 E. 

Brabant', North, formerly called 
Dutch Brabant, a province to tho S. of 
Gueldei'Iand. Although a great part 
of it is covered with moss, heath, and 
wood, it is very productive in com, 
hops, and flax. It contains 1942 square 
miles. Pop. 475,493. 

Bre'da, a town in North Brabant, on 
ho Merk, near its junction with the 
Aa. It is considered one of tho strong¬ 
est places in the Netherlands. Pop. 
17,109.-51, 36 N. 4, 46 E. 

Brlel. or Brielle, hreel, a town on 
the N. coast of the island Voorne, hav¬ 
ing a large and commodious harbour. 
Pop. 4442.—61, 54 N. 4,10 E. 

Oamperdown', a village on the 
coast of North Holland, off whicli tlie 
British fleet under Admiral Duncan 
defeated De Winter in 1797.—52, 43 
N. 4. 39 E. 

Delft, iMf, a town in South Holland, 
between Rotterdam and Leyden, for¬ 
merly noted for its manumeturo of 
eartlionware, and celebrated as the 
birthplace of Grotius. Pop. 

DelPzyl, a strong seaport in Gron- 
ingeii, on Dollnvt Bay. Pop. 5873. 

Deven'ter, a town 
situated on the right ban 
Pop. 19,162.-62,16 N. 6, 

Dol'lart Bay, a largo arm of tlie 
North »Sea, to the E. of Groningen, at 
the month of the river Eras. It is said 
to Imvo been formed bv an irruption of 
tho sea towards the close of the 13th 
century. 


in Overyssel, 
k of ihe*KaseL^ 
9 E. - ~ 
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Dom'’mel, a river of North IJrabaiit^ 
which receives tlie Aa at iiois-le-Duc, 
below which it falls into the Maas. 

Dort, or Dor'drecht (the pasture on 
the water), an ancient city in South 
Holland. It was the residence of the 
ancient counts of Holland, and the 
birthplace of the famous brothers De 
Witt. Here was held in 1618-19 the 
celebrated Synod of Dort, by owhich 
the tenets of Arminius were condemned. 
Pop. 27,292.-61, 49 N. 4, 40 E. 

Drenthe, dren'uh, a province to the 
S. of Groningen. Extent 955 sq. m.; 
pop. 120,784. 

S'dam, a town on the Znyder Zee, 
with a great trade in cheese. Pod. 
4024. 

Flash'izig, or Vlissingen, a strong 
seaport in the island of Walcheren, at 
tlie mouth of the Schelde. Pop. 10,056. 
—51, 26 N. 3, 35 E. 

Fzles'’land, a province in the N. of 
the Netherlands, having the Zuyder 
Zee on the W. and tlie North Sea on 
the N. It contains 1027 square miles 
and 329,309 inhabitant.s. 

does, hooce, a strong town in the 
island of Soutli Boveland. Pop. 6394. 

G-or''cum, a town of South Holland, 
on the Waal, near it.s junction with the 
Maas. Pop. 9697.—61, 60 N. 4, 67 E. 

Q-oir'da, a town of South Ilolland, 
on the Yssel, noted for its cheese and 
manufacture of tobacco-pipes. Pop. 
18,118.-62, 2 N. 4, 43 E. 

Q-ro''ningen, a province in the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the kingdom, con¬ 
taining 882 square miles, and a popu¬ 
lation of 253,246. It is protected by 
dikes against the sea, and intersected 
by numerous ditches and canals for 
carrying off the water. Its pastures 
arc extremely rich. 

G-ro'ningen, the capital of the pro¬ 
vince of the same name, is a hand.somo 
city, situated at the junction of tlirco 
great canals. It possesses considerable 
trade, and is the seat of an ancient 
university. The church of St Martin 
is a noble Gothic edihc.o, with a tower 
^ -^^f^ ^high. Pop. 46,0.58. -63,13 N. 

' Q-uePderland, a province to the 
8.E. of the Zuyder Zee, and separated 
from^^ Brabant by the Maas, contains 
Hciuare miles, and a population of 
466,8f).5. It Is watered by the Iltilne, 
the Waal, the Yssel, and the Lrck. 

Haar'lem, a town in North Hol¬ 
land, on the river Spaaren, communi¬ 
cating by canals and by railway with 
Leyden and Amsterdam. In its prin¬ 


cipal ciiurch is an organ, considered 
one of the lincst in the woi’ld, contain¬ 
ing nearly 6000 pipes, the largest 32 
feet long and 15 inches in diameter. 
Pop. 36,976.-52, 22 N. 4, 88 E. 

Haarlem Meer, formerly a lake 
between Amsterdam, Leyden, and 
Haarlem, communicating with tiio 
Zuyder Zee. In 1853 it was drained 
and converted into arable land. 

Hague. Kkmauks, p. 121. Pop. 
113,460.-62, 4 N. 4, 18 E. 

Harlingen, a seaport of Friesland, 
on the Zuyder Zee. Pop, 10,736.-53, 
10 N. 6, 26 E. 

Hel'der, a town in North lloliawl, 
with a strong fortress, which'commaiids 
the entrance of the Zuyder Zee. Pop. 
19,676.-52, 67 N. 4, 44 E. 

Helvoetsluya, hel-voot-efois', a town 
on the S. side of the island Voorne, in 
South Holland, having an excellent 
harbour and extensive dockyards. Pop. 
4504.—61, 49 N. 4,8 E. 

Holland, North and South, two 
contiguous provinces bordering on the 
North Sea; they are rcinarkahle for 
tlie density of their population, the 
number of their towns and villages, 
and the triumphs of persevering in¬ 
dustry over the difHculties of natural 
position. North Holland has a pop. of 
679,{190; South Holland. 803,5:30. 

Hoorn, a seaport on the bay of the 
Zuyder Zee, with considerable trade 
and inanutUctures. Pop. 10,200.—52, 
38 N. 6, 3 E. 

Kam''pen (the field), a town in Over- 
yssel, on the Yssel. Pop. 17,414. 

Xjau'wer Zee, an arm of the sea on 
the N. of Groningen. 

Xieck, a river which branches off 
from tl»e Khine In Utrecht, and joins 
the Muas above Kottcrdain. 

Leeuwar'den, the chief town of 
Friesland, on the Ec. It is intersected 
by canals, the banks of wltich are 
shaded with trees, so as to form delight- 
j fnl promenades. Pop 29 000.—63, 12 
N 6, 47 E. 

f Xjey'’den, one of the principal cities 
or the kingdom, on a brancli of tlie 
Rhino, in South Ilolland. It is inter¬ 
sected by a number of canal.s, forming 
upwards of 60 small Islauds, whicli 
are connected by numerous bridges. 
Leyden is the seat of a celebrated 
university, and has produced many 
eminent nien; the library contains a 
rich collection of oriental manuscripts. 
Pop 41,298.-62, 9 N. 4, 29 E. 

Iiim''burg, a province, consisting 
mostly of an extensive and welLcultL- 
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vntod plain, on both sides of the Maas. 
At the separation of the Netherlands 
from Belgium, in 1831, the part E. of 
that river, including the city of Maos- 
triclit, with an extent of 886 square 
miles, was assigned to the Netherlands. 
I'op. 242,122. 

liux^emburg, Duohy of. See IIe- 
MARKS, page 122. 

I liux'emburg (the city of light), the 
* capital of the grand-duchy of the same 
name. Here are many interesting re¬ 
mains of Roman antiquity. Fop. 16,C79. 
—4!), 37 N. 6, 9 E. 

Maas, or Meuse, a large river which 
rises in the S. of Champagne, in 
France, and fiows through Namur, 
Liege, and Limburg. After forming 
the N. boundary of North Brabant, and 
being joined by the Waal, it falls into 
the North Sea below Rotterdam. 

Maes^tricht, a town in Limburg, 
situated on the Maas, near its conflu¬ 
ence with tlio Jaar. Fop. 28,667.—60, 
51, N. 6, 41 E. 

Mep'pel, a town in Drenthe, the 
largest in the province, on a tributary 
of the Vecht. Fop. 8238. 

Mid^dleburg, the principal town of 
the province of Zealand, situated near 
the centre of the island of Walchercn. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and of 
considerable trade. Fop. 16,04(>.~51, 
30 N. 3, 37 E. 

Nim''egueii, a town in Gueldcrland, 
on the left bank of the Waal. Fop, 
21.080.-61, 60 N. 6, 62 E. 

Overflak^ee, an island at tho en¬ 
trance of tho Maas into the North Sea. 

Overys'sel, a province in the E. of 
the Netherlands,containing 1240 square 
miles and 271,069 inhabitants. 

Rhine. See Gehmanv. 

Boermond^ a town In the province 
of Limburg, at the confluence of the 
lioer and the Maas. Fop. 10,470. 

I Rot^terdam (the embankment on 
the Rottc), a seaport and city of tlie 
lirst comniorcial importance, situated 
oil the Maa.s. Altiiough 20 miles from 
the North Sea, it has great facilities 
for trade, tho streets being intersected 
by canals deep enough to receive large 
vessels. This was tho birthplace of 
lirasmuH, to whoso memory his fellow- 
citizens have ei*ected a bronze statue. 
Fop. 167,270.-61, 66 N. 4, 29 E. 

Schelllng, shel'lhtff, an island about 
9 miles from tho coast of Friesland. 
It is 14 miles long and 3 broad. Fop. 
2776. 

Bohiedam, sfie-^m', a town of South 
Holland, famous fur its manufacture 


of gin or Hollands. Fop. 23,033.—61, 
65N.4, 20E. 

Bchouwen, shou'en, an island at the 
mouth of tho Schelde, 15 miles long and 
6 broad. 

Bluys, slois, Fr. VEcluse (tho sluice), 
a town of Zealand, near the mouth of 
the Schelde. Pop. 96(X). 

I Tex'el, an island at the entrance of 
he Zuyder Zee, separated from tho 
continent by the narrow channel of 
Mars-diep. It is about 12 miles long 
and 6 broad. Near this island Admiral 
Blake defeated the Dutch .fleet under 
Van Tromp in 1653. Fop.' 5000.—53, 
6 N. 4, 40 E. 

ThoTen, a fertile and well-culti¬ 
vated island at tho mouth of the 
Schelde, about 12 miles long and 6 
broad.-6l, 30 N. 4, 8 E. 

TiFburg, a town in North Brabant, 
with considerable manufactures. Pop. 
28,390. 

Utrecht, u'trekt, a province to the 
E. of North and South Holland, and S. 
of the Zuyder Zee. Its superficial ex¬ 
tent is 532 square miles, and its popu¬ 
lation 197,638. 

\ Utrecht, tho ZTltra-Trajecium of the 
Romans, is the capital of the province 
of U trecht, and the seat of a celebrated 
university. Here were concluded two 
memorable treaties,—the one in 1679, 
uuiting the Seven Provinces against 
tho Spaniards,—tho other in 1713, ter¬ 
minating the war of the Spanish 
Succession. Pop. 71,337.—62, 6 N. 6, 
8 E. 

Vecht, a river which rises in West¬ 
phalia, and, after uniting with several 
streams, falls into tho Zuyder Zee. 

Veeri vair. a town in the N.E. of the 
island of Walchercn. 

Venloo', a town in the province of 
Limburg, on tho Maas, with consider¬ 
able trade and manufactures. I’op. 
9133. 

VlleTand, a small island at the 
mouth of the Ziiydei: Zee, 8 miles in 
length and 3 in breadth. Fop. 620.— 
53,17 N. 5, 3 E. 

Voorn, or Voome, an islan d formed 
by two mouths of tho Maas, 
miles in length and 5 in breadth. 

Waal, a largo branch of tho Rhine, 
flowing westward, and joiftlafiL^ tho 
Maas near Gorcum. 

Waloheren, vsaVker-en, tho most 
populoi!!^ and best cultivated of tho 
islands that compose tho province of 
Zealand. It is 12 miles in length and 
8 in breadth. Besidos tho towns of 
Middloburg, Flushing, and Veer, it 
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confains a number of villages. Pop. 

• 10 , 000 . 

Winsohoten, tvin'$Jco-ten, a town in 
Gmningen, to the E. of the capital. 
I’op. 6640. 

Yssel, i'sel, a branch of the Rhine, 
passes Ziitphen and Deventer, and falls 
into the Zuydcr Zee. 

Ysselmonde, i-sel-mon'dtfh (the 
mouth of the Yssol), a smalt island in 
South Holland, formed by the Maas, 
the Merwc, and fhe Yssel. 

Zaandam', or Baardam", a town in 
North Holland on the Y, an arm of the 
Zuyder Zee, with an extcnslvo trade in 
timber. Here Peter tlie Great of Russia 
worked as a common shipwright. Pop. 
13,171. 

Zealand, a province composed 
chiefly of islands, viz., Schouwen, 
Duleveland, Tholen, Walcheren, North 


and South Roveland, Wolfersdyk, and 
a strip of land on the continent, along 
the batik of the West Schelde. Its 
area is 640 square miles, and its popu¬ 
lation 189,306. 

Zlerlkzee, x^efrik-zay, a town in 
Zealand, capital of the isle of Schouwen. 
Pop. 7139. 

Zut^phen, a town in Gueldcrland, 
on the Yssol. Pop, 14,822, 

Zuy^der Zee, a large gulf of the 
North Sea, about 80 miles long from 
N, to S., and from 15 to 30 broad. 11 
was formed in 1225 by an irruption of 
the ocean; formerly it was a great 
inland lake, called by tlio nneienta 
Flevo. 

ZwoU, the chief town of Overyasol, 
situated between the Yssel and tlie 
Vecht. Hero TIiomas-ii-Kempis died 
in 1471. Pop. 22,759. 


BELGIUM 

fs bounded N. by the Netherlands; W. by the North Sea; 
S. by France; E, by Rhenish Prussia. It contains 11^50 
square miles, and a population of 5,477,000. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Antwerp.Antwerp, Mechlin. 

J'iaat Flanders.(Ihcnt, Oudenarde, Dendermondo, St Nicholas. 

Wc.st Flanders.Hniges, Ostend, Conrtray, Ypre.s, Nicuport. 

llainault.Mons, Tournay, Charleroi. 

South Brabant. T»rus.sels, Louvain, Tirleniont, Waterloo. 

Namur.Namur. 

Lihgc.Libge, Verviers. 

Limburg.Ilasselt, Tongres, St Tron. 

Luxemburg.Arlon, Bastogne, Bouillon. 


Rivers. —The Schelde, with its triluitarics the Ly.s, tlie 
Ilaine, the Dcnder, and the Dyle; the Maas or Meuse, with 
its tributary the Sambre. 

IV.- REMARKS, 

«■ 

nel|fiilin lies between 49° 30' and 51® 30' N. lat,, and between 2“ 
■eC^i^ind 6° 6' E. long. Its length from cast to west is about 110 
miles, and its breadth from north to south about 100 miles. 

On the whole, Belgium presents a iileasing variety of plains and 
gentle eminences, meadows and rich corn-ilohLs. But tlKwo is a 
great difference between the north-western districts, which, with 
sea-embankments and oven polders, resemble the Netherlands, and 
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the soutli-eiist, wlierc the forest of Arclciincs comes in from Ffiince, 
creating a hilly region, which is especially picturesque along the 
Meuse. To this hilly region belongs the great coal and ‘ iron field 
wliich occupies the ^eater part of tlic province of Hainault and a 
considerable part of that of Liege, and skirts the provinces of 
Namur and Luxemburg. There also lead, and paving and build¬ 
ing stones abound. The climate of Belgium resembles that of the 
southern counties of England, only that the summers are warmer 
and the winters more severe. The whole country is studded with 
manufacturing towns and villages, which have made Belgium the 
most densely inhabited country in Europe, 482 persons to the 
square mile. Very notable for size and architectural beauty, in the 
liirger towns, is the 1I6M dc Ville, i.e., Town-Hall, and also the 
cathedral—monuments of the industrial and commercial pre¬ 
eminence of the country from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 

Foremost among Belgian industries is agriculture, which, being 
carried on to a large extent with the spade, is akin to gardening. 

In spade-husbandry, not only is the ground dug, but the seed is 
also covered with the spade, earth being thrown over it out of 
trenches, which are dug at intervals of five feet. As the position 
of these trenches is regularly shifted from year to year, the 
whole ground is trenched every five years to a depth of about 
eighteen inches. To this continual trenching of the ground, as also 
to the careful accumulation and distribution of mamire, solid and 
liijuid, is the extraordinary fertility of Belgian farms ascribed. The 
Slime crops arc grown in Belgium as in England, with the addition 
of beetroot for sugar, rape for oil, and llax. About a fourth of the 
entire population are engaged in agriculture, and fully one-fifth in 
manufacturing industries. Flemish linen, Mechlin lace, and Brus¬ 
sels carpets arc of Euuojiean reputation. The cloth of Verviers, 
the cutlery of Namur, and the foundries of Li^'^ge arc also famous. 
The seafaring population is small, consequently both the foreign 
commerce and the navy of Belgium arc insignifieaiit. 

The ^rcat majority of the inhabitants are Flemings, akin to the 
Dutcli in race and language ; but, in the south-east, the population 
is chictly Walloon, akin to the French in race and laimuage. 
Ofiicial notices are posted up in both Flemish and FrcncTi, but 
most newspapers and all books of mark aiipear in French only. 
The masses are Roman Catholic ; and the Roman Catholic clergy, 
through teaching orders of monks and nuns, manage most of the 
middle and elementary schools. Further, the Roman GfrtK&Iib 
university of Louvain is more numerously attended than the 
strictly national miiveji’sities of Brussels, Ghent, and Li^g 45 ^u’hich 
have no theological faculty. The few Protestant inini.ster.s7a§Vril-“ 
as the Roman Catholic priests, are salaiied by the state. The 
government is a monarchy, hereditary in» the line of Prince Leojiold 
of Saxe-Coburg, who became first king of Belgium in 1830, and 
limited by two cbainberH, the members of both of which, are elected 
directly by the pcoiilc. The capital, BuussKLs, in S. Brabant, is, 
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us ill other respects, so in tliis, a little Paris, that the ancient 
boulevards have been converted into a spacious circular road lined 
with trees. The contrast bctweei;^ the lower town and the upper is 
that between ancient and modern, and forms part of the amenity 
which lias made Brussels a favourite residence with the Knglish 
aluoad. On the whole, the woikiiig-classes occupy the lower town, 
the wealthier classes the upper. 

EXERCISES. 

ITow is Belgium bomuletl? What is its extent in square miles? 
What population docs it contain? What are its divisions? What are 
the principal towns in West Flanders, East Flanders, Hamault? etc. 
Where are Dendermonde, Bruges, Brussels, Antwerp, Courtray, Lou® 
vain? etc. What arc the principal rivers? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Belgium situated ? 
What are its length and breadth ? What is its general aspect ? Con¬ 
trast the north-western districts with the south-eastern. Where is the 
most picturesque scene:^ to be found ? Which provinces contain the 
great coal and iron field ? In what respects does the climate of Belgium 
diiler from that of southern England? In what centuries was the 
country now called Belgium the mbst industrial and commercial in 
Europe ? What monuments of this pre-eminence remain in the larger 
towns ? 

What proportion of the population is employed in farming and in 
manufactures respectively? To what two causes is the great fertility 
of the soil ascribed ? Describe the operation of trenching the ground in 
Flemish spade-husbandry. What crops are grown in Belgium besides 
those common in England? What three manufactured articles are 
named after people or places in Belgium? Of what industries are Ver- 
viers, Namur, and Lihge respectively the seat ? What of the foreign 
commerce and the navy of Belgium ? 

What two races and languages divide the population? Which of the 
two races is the more numerous ? Where does the less numerous race 
prevail ? How comes it that the Roman Catliolic clergy manage most 
of the schools? Wherein does the university of Louvain differ from 
the others ? Mention a fact showing that the attitude of the govern¬ 
ment towards churches is neutral. Describe the government of 
Belgium. In the line of what prince is tlie crown hereditary? Name 
the capital of Belgium. Mention one respect in which it is a little 
Paris. Wherein consists the difference between the lower town and the 
upper ? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 

a town in E. FlanclerB, on tlie has noblo dockH and an arsenal. Hero 
Dcnder/with considerable nianufac- Vandyke the celebrated painter was 
tnres and trade. Pop. 20,679. born in 1509. The paintings of Itu- 

Ant'weyrp (Fr. Anvcrji}, a northcni bens adorn the cathedral, one of tiio 
AydjKL, bounded on the west by the finest Gothic edifices in Europe, being 
..cliftlde, contains 1122 square miles, 500 feet in length by 260 in breadth, 
with a population of 677,232. with a heantiful spire 366 feet higli. 

AnPwerp (Fr./IwMrs), the capital of Pop. 169,112.-61® 13'N. lat. 4“ 24'1C. 
the province of Antwerp, and tiie cliief long. 

maritime and commercial city of Bel- Ar'lon, the capital of Belgian Lux- 
giuin, is aituated on the Schelde; it einhurg. Pop, 4771). 
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Ath, a town of Ilainault, on the Den- 
dcr. Fop. 8260. 

Bastogne, has-toyn*, a town in Bel- 
; ginn Luxemburg. Pop. 2760. 

Boom, a town in the province of 
Antwerp, on the llnpcl. Pop. 10,064. 

Bouil'’lon, a towi\ in Belgian Lux¬ 
emburg, with a strong castle, on the 
Scmoy, near the French frontier. Pop. 
2760. 

BrabanV, South, an important cen¬ 
tral province, formerly distinguished 
from N. Brabant by the name of Aus¬ 
trian Brabant. It contains 1269 square 
miles. Pop. 985,274. 
t Bruges, broo'Jes, Fr. pronunciation 
Ih’nzh (bridges), the capital of Vf. 
Flanders, 13 miles K. from Ostcnd; it 
carries on considerable trade, and is 
intersected by a number of canals. 
Pop. 44,501.-61,12 N. 8,14 E. 

Brus'sels. See Remarks, p. 127. 
I’op. 162,498.-60, 51 N. 4, 22 E. 

Charleroi, sharl-rwa', a town of 
Ilainault, on the Sambre, surrounded 
by coid-mines. Pop, 16,000. 

Oourtray, koor'tray^ a town in W. 
Flanders, on the Lys, celebrated for its 
manufactures of fine linens. Pop. 
16,943.-50, 49 N. 3, 16 E. 

Den^der, a small river which rises 
in Ilainault, and joins the Schelde near 
Deudernionde. 

Dendenuou'de, or Termon'de, a 
town with a strong castle, in E. Flan¬ 
ders, at the confluence of the Dendcr 
and the Schelde. Pop. 8583.—51,2 N. 
4,6E. 

Blest, deest, a town in S. Brabant, on 
the Demer,with manufactures of cloth. 
Pop. 7665. 

Bln^ant, a town in the province of 
Namur, on the Maas, with a strong 
citadel; near it are marble quarries. 
1 * 0 ]). 6428. 

Bizmude, dix-mud', a town in West 
Flanders. Pop. 8926. 

Byle, deel, a small hut navigable 
river in S. Brabant; after pas.sing 
Louvain and Mechlin, It falls into the 
Schelde above Antwerp. 

ZjOoIoo, a manufacturing town of 
E. Flanders. Pop. 10,400. 
c Snghien, ana'yhe-atig', a town in 
Ilainault. Pop. 8850. 

Flan^ders, a very interesting and 
fertile quarter of Belgium, divided into 
tlie provinces of E. and W. Flanders. 
Tl^ extent of E. Flanders is 1232 
4 |ipiare miles; its population 881,816. 
The extent of W. Flanders is 1612 
square miles; its population 691,764. 
Fleu'rus, a small town in Ilainault, 


near the Sambre, the scene of four 
battles in the Spanish and French 
wars. Pop. 4093. 

/ FonteAoy', a village in Ilainault, 
near Tournay, where the allied armies 
of Britain, Austria, and Holland were 
defeated by the Freucli under Marshal 
Saxe in 1745. 

/ Chent (Fr. Oand), a manufacturing 
and commercial city, the capital of E. 
FlandcrS) and the seat of a university, 
is situated on the Schelde, at its junc¬ 
tion with the Lys. By these rivers 
and by navigable canals it is divided 
into 26 islands, which communicate by 
numerous bridges. It is 10 miles in 
circuit, great part of it being occupied 
with gardens, orchards, and fields. The 
Emperor Charles V. was born at Ghent 
in 1500. Pop. 131,431.-61, 3 N. 3, 43 
E. 

Qram^mont, a town in E. Flanders, 
on the Bender, with a good trade. Pop. 
8861. 

Hainault, hain-o', a province stretch¬ 
ing along the French frontier. It^ 
superficial extent is 1474 square miles; 
its population 977,562. This province 
has, at different periods, been the 
scene of many of the moat celebrated 
wars in the history of Europe. 

Halne, a small river which falls into 
the Schelde at Condd. 

a trading town in E. Flan¬ 
ders. Pop. 10,778. 

Has'selt (the hazel grove), the 
capital of Belgian Limburg, on the 
Doracr. Pop. 11,361. 

Hers''tal, a town in Liege, on the 
Maas, with great iron and steel works. 
Poi). 7065. 

Huy, hoi, sometimes we, a town in 
the province of LRge, on the Maas, 
with extensive iron-works and pnper- 
mills. Pop. 11,774. 

liidge, le-aish'i a large province in 
the S.E. of the kingdom, having a 
superficial extent of 1144 square miles, 
and a population of 663,607. 

Xiidge, the capital of the province of 
Liege, situated on the Maas, in a 
pleasant valley surrounded with cui^t^ 
vatod hills. It is a flourishing town, 
with a university founded in 1816, and 
extensive manufactures, particularly 
in iron-work and clock-work. 
123,131.-60, 40 N. 5, 31 E. ' X: 

Lier, or Bierre, te-nj’r', a town in 
the province of Antwerp, at the junc¬ 
tion of the two Nothes, with a con¬ 
siderable trade. Pop. 16,103.-61.8 N 
4, 35 E. * 

Lim'burg, a province to the N. of 
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and tn the W. of Dutch Limburg. 
Area 946 sq. m.; pop. 210,851. 

Limnat^rg, a town In the province of 
Lif'ge. Pop. 1797. # 

liok^eren, a town in E. Ei^^ndera, 
between Ghent and Antwerp; it has a 
good corn trade and large manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. 17,400.-51, 6 N. 3, 69 E. 

\ Louvain', a large town in S. Bra¬ 
bant, on the Dylo. Its walls are nearly 
7 miles in circuit; but the space which 
they enclose is chiefly occupied by gar¬ 
dens and vineyards. Its long-cele¬ 
brated univcr.sity, founded in 1420, and 
suppressed by the French in 1793, was 
restored in 1817, and is again a flourish¬ 
ing school. Pop. 35,893.-50, 63 N. 4, 
41 E. 

Luz'emburg, a province to the S, of 
Liege. Area 1706 sq. m.; pop. 209,118. 

Lys, a river which rises in the N. of 
France, passes Menin and C our tray, 
and Joins the Schelde at Ghent. 

Maas. See Tub Netuehlamds, p. 
126. 

N Mecli'lin (Fr. Malines), a city in the 
province of Antwerp, on the Dyle, with 
an ancient cathedral; it is noted for its 
manufactures of flue lace and linens. 
Pop. 42,381.-51,1 N. 4, 28 E. 

Men'in, n town of W. Flanders, on 
the Lys, with considerable manufac- 
ture.s. Pop. 11,337. 

Mons, the capital of the province of 
Ilainault, on the small river Trouille, 
in the neighbourhood of extensive coal¬ 
mines. It is strongly fortified, and is 
one of the principal barrier-towns 
against France. Pop. 24,310.—60, 26 
N. 3, 68 E. 

\ Namur, a province R. of 

r.rabant, having a superficial c.Ytent 
of 1452 square miles, and a pop. of 
322,620. 

Namur, the capital of the above 
province, at the confluence of the Maas 
and theSamhro; it has oxtensivo iron¬ 
works. Pop. 25,364.-60, 28 N. 4, 61 
E, 

Nieuport, netu'port (new harbour), a 
fishing and trading town in W. Flan¬ 
ders. Pop. 3690.—61,8 N. 2, 45 E. 

TRi^lles, ne-velV, a town in South 
Brabant, with manufactures of lace 
and cambric. Pop. 9068. 

Ik Oqtf<'>ud' (at the east end or opening 
ihe canal into the ocean), a seaport 
in West Flanders. It is famous for Its 
obstinate defence against the^^paniards 
for more than three years, a.d, 1601- 
1604. Pop. 19,307.-61,13 N. 2,66 E. 

% Oudenar'de, a town in East Flan¬ 
ders, on the Schelde. Hero the Duke 


of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
gained a memorable battle over the 
French in 1708. Pop. 6262.—60, 62 N. 
3, 36 E. M 

Ourthe, a river of Belgium, which^ 
joins the Maas at Li^ge. 

Pop'eringen, a manufacturing town 
in West Flnn(lcr.s. Pop. 11,300. 
vBam'illleB, a village in South Bra¬ 
bant, where, in 1706, the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough gained a signal victory over 
the French. 

Henalx, reh-nai/\ a town in East 
Flanders, near Oiidenarde, Pop. 14.(KS9. 

Boulers, roo-lay', a town in West 
Flanders, with considerable trade. Pop. 
16,133. • 

St Hu'bert, a toAvn in Belgian 
Luxemburg, with n celebrated abbey. 

St Nicholas, Nik'o-las, a town in 
E. Flanders, with considerable manu¬ 
factures. Pop. 25,698.—51, 9 N. 4, 

8 E. 

St Tron, an ancient town in the 
province of Limburg. Pop. 11,2.53. 

Samhre, sam'hr, a river which rises 
in tlie north of France, and falls into 
the Maas at Namur. 

Schelde, shtVdthj a river which 
rises in France, near Cambrai, winds 
through East Flnndei's, passing Ghent 
and Antwerp, and falls into the North 
Sen by two mouths—the E. and W. 
Schelde. 

Seraing', a town in Liege, with great 
iron-works. Pop. 27,407. 

Soignles, swan'ye, a town in Ilain- 
aiilt, with a large trade in hewn stone. 
I‘oi). 6900. 

Spa, a town in the province of Liege, 
situated amid romantic scenery, long 
one of the most celebrated Avateving- 
placcs in Europe, Pop.6900.—60, .30 N. 
6, 62 E. 

Thielt, UfXt, a town in West Flan¬ 
ders. Pop. 10,800. 

Thourout, ioo-roo', (k manufacturing 
town in West Flanders. Pop. 7916. 

Tirlemout, teerVmmq, a town in 
South Brabant, on the Geeto, with con¬ 
siderable woollen manufactures. Pop. 
13.296.—60, 48 N. 4 , 55 E. 

Tongres, imgr, a town of Limburg. 
Pop. 6180. 

Touimay, toor-nay*^ a town In the 
province of Ilainault, on the Schelde, 
with largo manufactures of carpets and 
cloths. Pop. 32,666.-60, 86 N. 8, 24 
£• 

Tamhout, toom-hout'^ a manufac¬ 
turing town In the province of Antwerp. 
Pop. 16,800.-61,18 N. 4, 66 E. 

Vervlers, ver-ve^', a town In the 
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province of Ll^ge, with conniderable 
manufactures, particularly of woollen 
cloths. Pop. 44,944.-60,38 N. 6, 64 E. 

^ Waterloo^ a village 10 miles S. of 
Brussels, where the most celebrated 
battle of modern times was gained by 


the Duke of Wellington over Napoleon 
1., on the X8th June 1815.—50, 43 N. 4, 
22 E. 

^ Ypres, «(?>’**. a town in west Flan¬ 
ders, situated on a small river* Pop. 
16,500.-60, 61 N. 2,63 E. 


PRANCE 


Is bounded N. by the Grand-duchy of Luxemburg, Belgium, 
and the English Channel; W. by the Atlantic Ocean; S. by 
tlie Pyrenees and the Mediterranean; E. by Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, and the German Empire. It contains 204,090 square 
miles, and a population of 36,906,000. 

Divisions. —The departments into which France is now 
divided are named after some river or other natural feature 
contained in them; but the old provinces are still fre-r 
quently mentioned, and their names occur in historical and 
other works. Accordingly both are given in the subjoined 
table, the correspondence between the old provinces and the 
modem departments being also shown, as far.as that can be 
done without detailed explanation. 


Provinces. 
Flanders.. 

Artois. 

Picardy. 


Departments 


.Nord. 


,Pas de Calais. 


Normandy. 


Isle of Franco.. 

Champagne... 

Lorraine, Most of. 
Alsace, Part of..... 


Somme. 

Lower Seine.. 

Eure. 

Calvados. 

Manche. 

Orno.. 

Aisne... 

Oise. 

Seine and Oise. 

Seine. 

, Seine and Marne. 

f Ardennes. 

j Marne. 

* j Aube. 

[.Upper Marne. 

r Meuse. 

.K Meurtho and Moselle. 

(Vosges. 

....Upper Rhine........... 


Chief Towns, 

Lille, Bouai, Cambrai, 
Dunkirk. 

f Arras, St Omer, Calais, 
Boulogne. 

•Armens, Abbeville. 
..Rouen, Dieppe, Havre. 
..Evreux. 

..Caen. 

..St LO, Cherbourg. 
..Alon<;on. 

..Laon, Soissons. 
..Beauvais. 

..Versailles, St Germain. 
..Paris, St Denis. 

.Melun, Fontainebleau. 
.Mdzihres, Sedan. 
.Ch3.lons, Rheims. 
.IVoyos. 

.Chaumoiit. 

.Uar-le-Duc, Verdun. 
.Nancy, Lun^ville. 
.Epinal. 

.Belfort. 
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Provinces. Di^partments. 

f Upper Saone. 

Franche-Comtd. k Doubs... 

( Jura. 


Burgundy, 


r Yonne. 

! Coted’Or...... 

I Saone and Loire. 

L Ain. 

( Eure and Loir.... 


Orlcanais.Loiret. 

(Loir and Clicr 


. 


f Ille and Vilaine.. 
Cotes du Nord,... 

Bretagne..Tinist^ro. 

I Morbihan. 

( Lower Loire. 

Anjou.Maine and Loire. 

Touraine.Indre and Loire.. 

.{into:;;::;:;;:::;:;: 

Nivernais.Nibvre. 

Bourbonnai.s.Allier. 

.{ 1 “™®::;'.::'.::::'.: 

Auvergne...... 

La Marche.Creuse. 

(Vendde. 

Poitou.•< Deux Sbvres. 

i Vienne . 

saiZn6c::::::::;;::;;i ci'weme-. 

A ngoumais.( Oharente... 

. 

^ Dordogne. 

I Gironde. 

' Lot. 


.Tai^ndOaraVnc. 

. I.ot and Garonne.., 


Landes. 

Gers.... 


(. Upper Pyrenees 
r Apubche.. 


Upper Loire. 
Lozbre.. 


.-j H&it, 

I Tam. 


Upper Garonne. 
^ Aude. 


Chief Towns. 
....Vesoul. 

....Bcsan 9 on. 

.... Lons-le-Saulnier. 
....Auxerre, Sens. 

....Dijon. 

....M&con, Autun. 

....Bourg, 

....('hartres. 

....Orleans. 

....Blois. 

....Laval, Mayenne. 

....Lo Mans. 

...Rennes, St Malo. • 

...St Brieuc. 

...Quimper, Brest, Morlaix. 
...Vannes, L’Orient. 

;.. Nantes. 

...Angers, Saumur. 
...Tours. 

...Bourges. 

...Ch^teauroux. 

...Nevers. 

...Moulins. 

...Lyons. 

...Montbrison, St Etienne. 
...Clermont. 

...Aurillac. 

...Gubret. 

... Napol^on-Vendtfe. 
...Niort. 

...Poilifijci 

( CaRoehelle, Koeliefurt, 
( Saintes. 

...Angoulcme, Cognac. 
...Limoges. 

...Tulle. 

...Pdrigueux. 

...Bordeaux. 

...Cahors. 

..liodez. 

...Montauban. 

..Agen. 

. .Mont-do-Marsan 
..Audi. 

..Tarbes, Bagnbres. 
..Privas. 

..Le I’uy. 

..Mendo. 

..Nlmes. 

..Montpellier. 

..Alby, Castres. 

..Toulouse. 

.. Carcassonne, Narboniie. 
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Provinces. 

Dauphiny.^ 

Provence. 

County of Avignon.... 

Roussillon. 

County of Foix. 

Bdarn. 

County of Nice. 

Duchy of Savoy. 

Island of Corsica. 


Departments. 

Is^re. 

DrSme. 

Upper Alps. 

Lower Alps.. 

Var. 

Mouths of the Rhone 

Vaucluse. 

Eastern Pyrenees.... 

Arihge. 

Lower Pyrenees. 

Maritime Alps.... 

Savoy. 

Upper Savoy. 

Ajaccio. 


Chief Towns. 
.Grenoble, Vienne. 
.Valence. 

•Gap. 

.Digne. 

Draguignan, Toulon. 
Marseilles, Aix, Arles. 
Avignon. 

.Perpignan. 

•Foix. 

,Pau, Bayonne. 

.Nice. 

.Charabery. 

.L’Hopital. 

Bastia. 


Islands. —Ushant, Belle Isle, Noirmouticr, Rh^, Oleron, 
Hicres, Corsica. 

Capes. —La Plagud, La Hogue, Barileur. 

Mountains. —Pyrenees, part of the Alps, Cevennes, Cantal, 
Puy de Dome, C6te d’Or, Vosges, Mount Jura. 

Rivers. —Somme, Seine, Loire, Charente, Garonne, Adour, 
Lower Rhone, and portions of the Moselle, Meuse, and 
Schelde. 

Foreign Possessions. —In Asia, four stations on the coast 
of India, and one on the Hugli River, Cochin-China, and 
the protectorate of Cambodia; in Africa, Algeria, settlements 
on the Senegal and Gaboon rivers, the Ivory Coast, islands 
off the coast of Madagascar, one of the Comoro group, and 
Isle of Bourbon; in America, two small islands off Newfound¬ 
land, a number of islands in the West Indies, and Cayenne on 
tliG mainland of South America; in Oceania, New Caledonia, 
the Marquesas, Loyalty, and Society Islands, and three small 
protectorates. The possessions not styled protectorates in the 
above enumeration are called colonies, and are represented in 
both houses of the French Legislature, as if they formed an 
integral part of France. 


REMARKS. 

France lies between 42® 20' and 51® 6' N. lat., and betw^fi 4? 
46' W. and 7® 36' E. long. Its length, from north to south, is COO 
miles ; its greatest breadth, from east to vsest, 610 miles. 

France is compact in forai, and has strong natural defences on 
all sides except the north; the Pyrenees separating it from Spain, 
the Ali>s from Italy, the Jura range from Switzerland, and the 
Vosges from part of tho German Empire. Along the frontiers of 
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Jiolgiiiin and the Grand-duchy of Luxemburg, and along the Ger¬ 
man frontier, where natural defences fail, almost every town is a 
fortress. The configuration of the interior is shown by the fact 
that only one river-basin, that of the Rhfine and Safine, delivers 
its waters into the Mediterranean; all the others, Flanders and 
Lorraine being left out of account as belonging to the river-system 
of Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, deliver their waters into the At¬ 
lantic. The watershed between the Atlantic and the Meditermneaii 
describes a curve from the south-west to the north-east of the 
country, touching tlie Pyrenees at one extremity and the Vosges at 
the other, and culminating in the Covennes, several peaks of which 
near the sources of the Loire rise to a height of 5500 feet. Ii^tho 
centre of France, and detached from the great watershed, are the 
mountains of Auvergne, rising from a plateau 3000 feet high into 
summits approaching, and in Puy de Sancy exceeding, 6000 feet 
—a region of extinct craters and lava streams, with mineral 
waters, hot and cold. Puy de Sancy is the highest mountain in 
France away from the frontier-ranges, including which Mont Blanc 
is of course the highest; but the honour of possessing Mont Blanc 
is divided between France and Italy. Except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the frontier-ranges, among the Cevennes and Auvergne 
mountains, in Brittany and the hilly parts of Normandy, the sur¬ 
face of France is tame and uninteresting. In particular, not a 
single lake remarkable for either extent or beauty exists in France. 

Placed in the middle of the temperate zone, France enjoys a 
fine climate, which varies, however, considerably from north to 
south, 80 as to admit of great variety of produce. The olive 
is characteristic of the south-east corner. North, or ratlicr north¬ 
west of the Loire, the crops are the same a.s in England, with the 
addition of beetroot for sugar; while in the intermediate region 
vine-culture prevails, and maize competes with wheat. Fruit-trees 
are of great importance throughout France. Sweet cliestnuts arc 
a substitute for corn with the poorer classes among the Cevennes and 
Auvergne mountains ; and the mulberry is extensively grown in the 
south-east, both for its fruit and for its leaves, the food of the silk- 
wonn. Forests are valued for fuel, because of the limited amount 
and partial distribution of coal. The largest of the old forests, 
those of Ardennes, Compi^gne, Fontainebleau, and Orleans, shelter 
foxes, wolves, and wild boars. Bears are found only in the Pyre¬ 
nees and in the Alpine districts of Dauphine. Within the present 
century, a forest of sea-pine, 100 miles long by 7 miles broad, has been 
planWl along the Bay of Biscay in a region whicli used to afford only 
-scanty pasturage to sheep. In the rearing of sheep and cattle, 
France is behind England, but far before her in tne rearing of 
poultry ; the eggs alone ;»phich France sends across the Channel arc 
valued at £2,000,000 sterling. The law which ordains the equal 
division of the property of parents among all the children promotes 
the subdivision of the soil into small properties. There are now 
upwards of five million landed proprietors in Franco, one-half of 
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wlioin aic unable, from poverty, to turn their small holdings of 
from £3 to £4 yearly value to good account. 

France has only two important coal-ficlds, that of Valenciennes 
in the north, which is part of the great Belgian coal-field, and that of 
St Etienne near Lyons. Seams of iron-ore occur in these coal-fields, 
and are extensively worked ; but the largest deposits of iroh-ore lie 
too far away from coal to be utilized, and more than half of the iron- 
ore smelted in France is imported. Notwithstanding this disadvan¬ 
tage, the manufactures of France are extensive and varied. St 
Etienne is another Birmingham for the manufacture of arms; Lyons 
is the centre of a silk manufacture unequalled in the world for 
cither extent or excellence ; the cottons of Rouen, the woollens of 
Louviers and Rlieirns, the linens of Lille, com]iote with those of 
other countries. These centres of industry are all in or near one or 
other of the two great coal-fields. But apart from the coal-fields, 
minor centres of various manufactures exist. Langres, for instance, 
in the south-east corner of Champagne, and situated on the top of a 
steep hill, is famous for cutlery, and Limoges for porcelain ; and on 
the Swiss frontier watchmaking is a staple employment. 

Paris, the capital of France, occupying both banks of the Seine, 
is the seat of many miscellaneous industries, the most characteristic 
products being jewellery and timepieces, mirrors and furniture, 
gloves and perfumery, dolls and toys. But its rank as second in 
population only to London amoni' the cities of the world is due 
chiefly to its attractiveness as a residence, first to Frenchmen, then ' 
to foreigners more cosmopolitan than patriotic, who find their chief 
good in literature and art, in witty and elegant society, or in gaiety 
and luxury. Paris is the admiration of the world for its parks and 
gaidens, its architectural monuments, its museums, galleries, and 
libraries. Almost the whole book-trade of France is centred in it, 
and its National Libraiy is deemed the largest in existence. The 
supremo charm of Paris to Frenchmen appears in the proverbial 
division of them into those who inhabit Paris, and those whose 
ambition it is to do so. The population is accommodated on a com¬ 
paratively small area by building high, most houses consisting of 
four stories, which are let out in flats and fractions of flats, as in 
Scotland; but a great improvement on the Scotch method is the 
arrangement whereby so great a number of families use the same 
entry, that it is worth while to establish in it a porter {concicrye), 
who attends to the common stair, and in many other ways serves 
the tenants. The fashion of building high w’as a necessity w'hen 
an increasing population had to bo housed within the old fortifica¬ 
tions, now tlio boulevards. The new fortifications consist,'^’^.i’st, of 
a continuous lino of works, and then of detached forts occupying 
commanding sites outside. These fortifications saved Paris from 
capture by force of arms in 1871, in which year the Germans starved 
the city into surrender by a live months’ blockade. 

French industry has the advantage of road and rail, of navigable 
rivor and canal, for inland communication, and of two seaboards 
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for foreign commerce. These sciiboards, and all the great French 
rivers, are connected with one another by canals. The Loire, the 
longest of the rivers, is navigable to Koaiine, 450 miles from its 
mouth ; it is also the most destructive by overflowing its banks, on 
which account great works have been executed, especially between 
lllois and Angers, a distance of 90 miles, where a dike has been 
thrown up on either bank of such dimensions that the top of it 
forms a carriage-way. ' The foreign commerce of France is second 
only to that of the llritish Isles among European states ; raw wool, 
raw cotton, and raw silk being tho principal imports, woollen and 
sil k goods and wdnes the principal exports. Not even one-half of tho 
foreign commerce of France is carried on in French vessels, which 
implies an iiisufiicicnt seafaring population. For the same reaSbn, 
tho lisheries are not extensive ; the most important being that of sar¬ 
dines on the coasts of Brittany and Corsica. In tho cultivation of 
the oyster, however, tho French take tho lead ; the most extensive 
be<ls iHuug those of Arcachon, in the department of tho Gironde, 
though a finer fpiality is obtained from beds flirther north. 

The Celtic race, the fundamental element in the population of 
France, is nearly pure in Brittany, a name due to the multitgdo 
of Britons who found refuge there from tho fury of tho Saxon 
invaders of Ikitain in the fifth century. Tho natives of Brittany 
still speak a Celtic dialect. The Iberian race is nearly pure in 
Beam, where Basque is still spoken. The Teutonic clement is 
strongest in the north, where Franks and Norsemen settled, the 
latter giving name to Normandy, the former giving name lirst to 
a province and at length to tho whole country. Flemish is still 
the language of tho people in 1^'rencli as in Belgian Flanders. 
The Teutonic clement is strong in the basin of tlie Hhflne and 
SaPme also, wliere the Burgundians settled. Everywhere else, 
the Celtic element, modified by tho long-continued Roman 
occupation and by subsequent events, prevails. How eflectivo 
tlio Konia!! occupation was a])peara from the fa(d that the Frcncli 
language is a daughter of tho Latin. French writers are un- 

C(pialled for clearness and j)iqiuuicy of stylo; and, as if good 
taste were native to tho race, tho artificer is more frequently an 
artist in Franco than in any other country. In private life, tlie 
])COpl(? are laborious and thrifty to a degree ; in publuj life, their 
vain-glory and instability excite the wonder of tho world. For a 
liundred years, the French nation has been making political, mili¬ 
tary, and social experiments on a (jolossal scale. At present, the ^ 
guvernment is republican. There is a Chamber of Deimtics and a ' 
Si iiatay' the members of both of which are elected, though not 
exactly by tho same constituents ; and tlie President, or head of 
the government, is elected for seven years, by a majority of votes, 
ill a common meeting of tho Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
'File slow increase of population in Franco, ns compared with other 
Eiiro|ttMn countries, is the reason both why France cannot people her 
colonies with emigrants, and why foreign workmen are attracted in 
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great mimbors to the large towns, particularly to Paris. In respect 
to reli^on, the government is neutral, paying salaries.to Roman 
Catholic priests, Protestant ministers, and Je^vish ral^bis alike; 
but the great majority—98 per cent., it is supposed—of the popula¬ 
tion are, nominally at least, Roman Catholics. Schools of all 
grades, from the university to the primary school, are under the 
direction of a minister of State; but elementary instruction is still far 
from being universal, at any rate from being universally effective. 

The large island of Corsica, politically belonging to France, 
is quite dilferont physically, being mountainous throughout, with 
summits higher than any in the interior of France itself, the highest 
being Monte Rotondo, 9068 feet, near the centre of the island, 
Corsica has been occupied in succession by all .the Powers that have 
been masters of the Mediterranean—Phoenicians, Carthamnians, 
Romans, Goths, Saracens, the Pope, Pisans, Genoese, and French. 
The produce is the same as that oi the south-east corner of France; 
and the principal exports are olive-oil, chestnuts, and timber. 
The natives speak a sort of Italian; they are a mixed and indolent 
race, given to private vengeance. 

.'rhe foreign possessions of Franco are described under Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceania. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Franco? What is its extent in square 
miles? What population does it contain? What are its provinces? 
Into what departments have these provinces been divided? On what 
principle are the departments named? What are the principal towns of 
Picardy? of Normandy? etc. Name the chief islands of France—its 
capes—its mountains—its rivers. What are the foreign po.sses8ions of 
France in Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania respectively? Wherein 
does a French colony differ from a French protectorate? Where 
are Pau, Paris, Caen, Marseilles, Versailles, Narbonne, Dunkirk, 
Calais, La Rochelle, Agen? etc. Where are the Cevennes Moun¬ 
tains, La Hogue, the Seine, Noirmoutier, the Somme, Orne, Loire? 
etc. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is France situated ? 
What are its length and breadth? Enumerate the natural defences of 
the country. Where do they fail, and how is the want of them supplied? 
What provinces belong to wnat foreign river-system? Trace the great 
watershed that determines the conformation of the interior. In what 
part of the watershed are the highest of the Cevennes Mountains to ho 
found ? Describe the mountains of Auvergne. In what sense is Puy do 
Sancy the highest mountain in Franco ? What country shares Mont 
Blanc with France? With what exceptions is the interior Franco 
tamo and uninteresting ? What natural feature is wanting in French 
landscapes? 

What productions belong respectively to' the three climatic regions of 
Prance? In which of them is the mulberry grown, and for what pur¬ 
pose ? If the three climatic regions were marked off by two lines, in 
what direction would the lines run ? In what districts are chestnuts a 
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substitute for corn? Name the four great forests of France. What 
wild animals find shelter there? Where only are hears found? What 
forest has been formed within the present century ? In rearing what 
kind of live-stock is France superior to England ? Mention a remark¬ 
able fact in illustration of that superiority. What law promotes the 
subdivision of the land into small properties? What disadvantage 
attends extreme subdivision of the land? 

Where are the two great coal-fields of France? What proportion of 
the iron smelted in France is imported? Name the chief seats of the 
woollen, cotton, linen, and silk manufactures. In which of these manu- 
fiictures does France excel all other nations ? What town is the French- 
Birmingham in respect of the manufacture of arms? What towns are 
famed respectively for cutlery and porcelain ? Where does watch-mak¬ 
ing employ the population? • 

Name the capital of France. Where is it situated? What is its 
rank among great cities in respect of population ? Mention characteristic 
products of its miscellaneous industries. To what is the greatness of its 
population chiefly due? What attracts foreigners to Paris? Quote a 
proverbial saying based on the supreme charm which Paris exercises 
over Frenchmen. What of its book-trade and its National Library ? 
How did the custom of building high originate? Wherein does the 
Parisian mode of occupying high houses agree with the Scotch method? 
What improvement on the Scotch method prevails in Paris ? Describe 
the present fortifications of Paris. How long did they enable the city 
to hold out against the Germans in 1871 ? 

What three additions has man made to the natural means of communi¬ 
cation possessed by France ? What desirable result has been achieved 
by the canals ? Give an account of the Loire as a waterway and as a 
destructive force. What rank does France hold among European states 
in respect of foreign commerce ? What are the principal imports and 
exports ? How comes it that French goods are to a large extent carried 
in foreign ships ? ^ Which one of the French fisheries is the most import¬ 
ant, and where is it carried on ? Where are the most extensive oyster- 
beds? 

What race forms the basis of the population? Where are the Celtic 
and Iberian races found nearly pure? Where is the Teutonic element 
strongest? In what three districts are non-French languages still 
spoken? Account for the names Brittany, Normandy, and France. 
What fact shows liow effective had been the Homan occupation of the 
country? Wherein do French writers and French workmen respec¬ 
tively excel? What contrast is presented by the people, according as 
their private or their public life is considered ? Describe the present 
republican constitution of France. Mention two results of the .slow 
increase of the population. What fact shows the neutral attitude of tlie 
government to religions ? What pro|)ortion of the population is pro¬ 
fessedly lioman Catholic? How are the schools managed? 

(/ontCAut the surface of Corsica with that of France. Of what nature 
is its produce ? Name the three principal exports. What is the lan¬ 
guage of the natives, and what tbeir character? Enumerate the powers 
which have in succession occupied Corsica. 
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Abbeville, aVveel, a manufacturing 
town in the department of Sonimu, on 
the river of that name. Pop. 19,283.— 
60" 7' N. lat. 1" 60' E. long. 

Adour, d-door'* (the water), a river 
which rises in the Pyrenees, and flows 
into the Bay of Biscay below Bayonne. 

Agde, agd (good), a seaport and 
fortress in the department of llerault, 
near the mouth of the Canal du Midi. 
Pop. 7767. 

Agen, d^zhang', the capital of the de¬ 
partment of Lot and Garonne. In the 
vicinity there is a beautiful view over 
the rich valley of the Garonne, with 
the Pyrenees in the distance. Pop. 
18,743. 

Aginoourt, d-zheng-koor^, a village 
in the department of Pas de Calais, 
famous for the great victory gained 
over the French by Henry V. of Eng¬ 
land on the 25th October 1415. 

Am, nng, a river which rises in 
Mount Jura, and falls into the Khdiic 
above Lyons. 

Aisne, ain, a river which rises on 
the borders of Lorraine, and, passing 
Boissons, joins the Oise near Com- 
piiigno. 

Alx (waters), a city in the depart¬ 
ment of Mouths of the llhOne, founded 
by the Homans 123 b.c., who named it 
Aquas Sextice, from its celebrated hot 
springs; it has considerable trade and 
manufactures. Pop. 23,887.—43,32 N. 
6, 27 E. 

AJacoio, A-yatch'o, a seaport, the 
capital of Corsica, and the birthplace 
of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1769. Pop. 
17,327.-41, 65 N. 8, 44 E. 

Alais, d-(r7,t a town in the depart¬ 
ment of Gard, at the foot of the 
Cevonnes. It has a large trade in raw 
and dressed silk, with extensive iron* 
works. Pop. 17,698. 

Al'bi, an ancient city, the capital of 
the department of Tarn, with a fine 
cathedral. Pop. 16,914. 

Alenoon, d-lang'song, the capital of 
the department of Orne, on the Sartlie; 
it has extensive manufactures. Pop. 
15,939.-48, 26 N. 0, 6 E. 

Alller, aVle-d, a river which rises in 
the Cevennes, flows northward, and, 
passing Mouiins, enters the Loire 
below Nevers. 

Ambert, ang'hair, a town in the de¬ 
partment of Puy de D6me, in the lino 

* d sounds like the a in /ar. 


valley of the Dorc, celebrated for its 
paper manufactures. Pop. 3940. 

Amiens, am-e-ang*, the Samarohriua 
of the Homans, the capital of the de¬ 
partment of Somme, with considerable 
manufactures. Its catliedral is a noble 
ediflee. Here was concluded a short¬ 
lived treaty of peace, in 1802, between 
Britain and France. Pop. 67,874.— 
49, 63 N. 2,18 E. 

Angers, ang-zhdf, the capital of the 
department of Maine and Loire, near 
the junction of the 8arthe and May- 
enne; it has a considerable trade., PoiJ. 
65,331.-47, 28 N. 0, 33 W. 

Angouleme, avg - goo - Inhn', the 
capital of the department of Charente, 
in a beautiful valley, through which 
flows the Charente. It is celebrated 
for its paper manufactures. Pop. 
30,799.-45, 39 N. 0,10 E. 

Angoumais, ang-goo-mdf, a former 
province in the west of the country. 

Ai]lJou, ang'zhoo, a former province 
south-east of Bretagne. 

Annonay', a thriving manufactur¬ 
ing town in the department of Ardechc. 
Pop. 14,891. 

Arlege, d-re-aizh', a river which has 
ts source in the Pyrenees, passes Foix, 
and falls into the Garonne near 
Toulouse. 

Arles (on the marshy land), the 
ancient Arelate, a city in the depart¬ 
ment of Mouths of the HhOue. Pop. 
14,431. 

Ar'ras, the ancient Nemataewn, the 
capital of the department of Pas-de- 
Calais, on the Scarpo. It was lung 
famous for its manufacture of tapestry, 
which hence took the name of arras. 
Pop. 27,041.-60,17 N. 2, 46 E. 

Artois, ar~tved', a foi’mer province in 
the north of the country. 

Auoh, osk, tho capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Gers; it has an ancient 
cathedral. Pop. 12,176. 

Aurillao, o^reel'yak, the capital of 
the department of Cantal, on the 
Jordanne. I*op. 12,860. 

Autun, o-tung', the ancient Itihracfc 
and Augustodununi, a citj^ in the dc- 
partinont of Saonc and Loire, contain¬ 
ing inimerous remains of Homan a;*t. 
Pop. 12,602. 

AuVergne, o-vnim' (the high coun¬ 
try), an old province in the interior. 

Auxerre, (j-enh-', capital of tho de- 

t d sounds like the a iu^u^c. 
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pnrtmcnt of Yonne, siirroundod by 
extensive vineyards. Pop. 16,393. 

Auxonne, a fortified town in 

the department of Cote d’Or, on the 
Siiniie, with an arsenal, military school, 
and cannon foundry. Pop, 6249. 

Aveyron, d-va'ronq, a river which 
rises in the Cevenncs, and, flowing W., 
joins the Tam below Montanban. 

Avignon, d veen yong'^ an old pro¬ 
vince in the S.E. 

Avignon (on the water), capital of 
the department of Vaucliise, on the 
Khruie, in a rich and fruitful plain. 
Near it is the celebrated fountain of 
Vauclusc, hallowed by the names of 
Petrarch and Laura. Avignon was the 
residence of the Popes from 1309 to 
1377, and it continued to belong to 
them until 1791, when Itf was annexed 
to France. Pop. 32.440. 

Avranches, av-rangsh', a town in 
the ilcpartment of Manche. delightfully 
situated on the side of a hill about two 
miles from the sea. Pop. 7889. 

Bagneres de Bigorre, han-yair* 
iV be,-gor^, a town iu the department of 
Upper Pyrenees, on the Adour, cele¬ 
brated for its mineral waters and warm 
baths. Pop. 763^1. 

Bareges, bar-raigk', a village about 
12 miles S. of Pagnercs, famed for its 
mineral hot springs. 

Bar'&eor, a promontory and small 
seaport on the coast of the department 
of .Manche.—49, 42 N. 1,16 \Y. 

Bar-le-Duo, the capital of the de¬ 
partment of Meuse, on the Ornain; the 
neighbouring country is celebrated for 
its wine. Pop. 17,421. 

Basque Roads, hank, off the const 
of Charente, between tlio isle of Oleron, 
La Kochelle, and Rochefort. 

Bas'tla, a seaport in Corsica, with a 
strong castle. Pop. 19,696.-42, 41 N. 
9, 27 B. 

Bayeuz, btl-yn*, a town in the de¬ 
partment of Calvados, with a fine 
cathedral, in which Is preserved a roll 
of tapestry, said to he the work of 
Matilda,wife of William the Conqueror, 
representing the progress and termina¬ 
tion of t^je eventful contest between 
her husband and Harold. Pop. 8000. 

Bayonne', a seaport and fortress in 
the department of Lower Pyrenees, at 
the confluence of the Nive and the 
Adour, four miles from the Day of 
P.iscay. Pop. 20,967.-48, 29 N* 1, 28 

. 

B6arn', a former province In the > 
S.W. 1 

Beatioaire, bo-knir', a (own In thej 


department of Gard, cn the Rtinne. 
which is here spanned by a fine sus¬ 
pension bridge; its annual fair is one 
of the greatest in Europe. Pop. 8309. 

Beaune, bone, a town in the depart¬ 
ment of C6te d’Or, famed for its wine. 
Pop. 11,449. 

Beauvais, bo-vS, the ancient Cteanro- 
magus, a thriving town, capital of the 
department of Oise; it has a fine ca¬ 
thedral. Pop, 17,616. 

Belfort, bel-for', a territory and 
strong town on a tributary of the Doubs, 
occupying the small portion of Alsace 
not ceded to Germany in 1871. Pop. 
33,122. . 

Belleisle-en-Mer, beJ-eel'-ang-mair 
(beautiful island in the sea), an island 
in the Atlantic, department of Morbi- 
han. Pop. 9900.—47,16 N. S, 13 W. 

Ber'nard, Little St, one of the 
Graian Alps in Savoy, by which it is 
supposed Hannibal paB.sed into Italy. 

Ber'rl, a former province In the 
interior. 

Besanoon, hez-ang-song', the Veaon- 
tio of the Romans, a handsome fortified 
city, capital of the department of Doubs, 
with extensive trade and manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. 47,332.-47,18 N. 6, 2 E. 

Beziers, ba-ze-d', an ancient city of 
the department of Ildranlt, on the Orb, 
near the Royal Canal, the centre of a 
considerable trade. Pop. 41,249.' 

Blauo, Mont, mong blang, on the 
borders of Savoy and Piedmont, the 
highest mountain of Europe, exhibiting 
all the grandeur and desolation of 
Alpine scenery. Its summit is 16,7G0 
feet above the sea. 

Bloia, hlwa, the capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Loir and Cher, on the Loire, 
overhanging which is the celebrated 
j castle of Ulois. Pop. 18,409.-47, 35 N, 

• 1 , 20 K. 

Bordeaux, hor-do', the LurdUjdia of 
the ancients, one of the most opulent 
and elegant cities in France, capital of 
the department of Gironde,, situated 
on the Garonne. The commerce of 
Bordeaux Is very extensive. Its great 
articles of export being wines, brandies, 
and fruits. Pop, 217,990.-44, 60, N. 
0, 34 W. 

Boulogne, hoo-loyn', a seaport in the 
department of Pas dc-Calais; a place 
of great resort for English families. 
Pop. 44,842.-60, 44 N. 1, 37 E 

Bourbonnale, boor-bon'na, a former 
province in the interior of the country, 
Bour'bon-Vendde. See La Boohe- 
snr-Yon. 

Bonrg, the capital of the depart- 
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mcnt of Ain, near which are a stately 
clinrcii and mausoleum. Pop. 16,967. 

Bourgea, hoorzh, the ancient Avart- 
ntm, the capital of the department of 
Cher, at the confluence of the Auron 
and tlie Yfevre, with a noble cathedral. 
I»op. 36,a38. 

Brest, a strongly fortified seaport In 
the department of FinisUtre, the chief 
naval station of France, on the Atlan¬ 
tic, with an excellent harbour, arsenal, 
and docks. P. 69,110.-48,23 N. 4,29 W. 

Bretagne, hreh~tan', or Brit'^tany, 
an old province in the N.W. 

Brianqon, hre~ang-song', a strongly 
fortified town In the department of 
Upper Alps, on the Durance. Pop. 
3063. 

Brive, Itreev, a town in the depart¬ 
ment of Corrtze, in a fertile valley on 
tlie river of that name. Pop. 11,6^. 

Bur'gundy (Fr. Bourgogne), an old pro¬ 
vince in the E., celebrated for its wines. 

Caen, hang, a commercial city and 
capital of the department of Calvados, 
on the Orne, which is navigable for 
vessels of 200 tons. The houses are 
built of a white stone, which is ex¬ 
ported to great distances because of its 
beauty. The city contains several fine 
old enifices, and is the seat of a univer- 
si ty. Here William the Conqueror was 
buried. Fop. 39,658.-49,11 N. 0,21W. 

CahoTB, fca-or", the capital of the de¬ 
partment of Lot; the neighbouring 
country produces excellent wine. Pop. 
14,100. 

Calais, kaVis, Fr. pronunciation 
kn'id, a strong seaport in the depart¬ 
ment of Pas-de-CalHls, nearly opposite 
Dover in England, to which packets 
sail regularly. After a memorable 
siege, it surrendered to Edward III. in 
1347, and remained in the possession of 
the English till 166S, when it was taken 
by the Duke of Quise. Pop. 13,629.— 
60, 67 N. 1, 61 E. 

Oalvadoa', a maritime department 
In tho N.W., forming part or the old 
province of Lower Normandy. It 
takes its name from a reef of rocks on 
the coast called Calvados, after one of 
the ships of the Spanish Armada, which 
was wrecked there. Pop. 439,880. 

Caml>ral, an ancient city in the 
depaftment of Nord, long famed for 
Hie manufacture of cambric. Pop. 
17,875.-60,10 N. 8,18 E. 

Cannes, km, a seaport in the de- 

F tartment of Maritime Alps, much 
requented hy English visitors. Pop. 
14,412. 

CantaP, a chain of mountains in 


tlie department of Cantal, of which 
the Plomb de Cantal is 6200 and the 
Buy de Sancy 6224 feet high. 

Carcassonne, kar -ka- conn^, the 
capital of the department of Ande, 
with manufactures of cloth. Pop. 
24,194. 

Castres, kas*tr, a town in the de¬ 
partment of Tam, on the A gout, the 
seat of considerable manufactures. 
Pop. 22,066. 

Cette, set, a fortified seaport in the 
department of Ildrault, on an inlet of 
the Gulf of Lions, with a fiourishing 
trade. Pop. 34,716.-43, 24 N. a 42 E. 

Cevennes, sa-ven', a chain of mouiv 
tains in the S. of France, remarkable 
as the retreat of the persecuted Pro¬ 
testants in the 17tli century. 

Chalons-sui-Marne, sha4ong'-svir^ 
marn, an ancient town and capital of 
the department of Marne. Pop. 23,192. 

Ohalon - but - Baone, sha-long'-snr- 
sons, a town In the department of 
8a6ne and Loire, situated at the en¬ 
trance of the central canal which unites 
the Sadne and the Loire. Pop. 21,156. 

Chambery, sham-ha-re' (on the bend 
of the water), an epi.scopal city and 
capital of the ancient ducliy of Savoy, 
ceded in 1860 by Sardinia to France, to 
which it belonged from 1792 to 1815, 
when Chambery was the capital of tjjo 
department of Mont Blanc. It is now 
the capital of the department of Savoy. 
Pop. 18,157.-45, 39 N. 6, 61 E. 

Chaxnouni, or Chaxnouniz, sha'- 
moo-rte, a celebrated valley in Savoy, 
at the foot of Mont Blanc. 

Champagne, sham-pain', an old pro¬ 
vince in the N.E., celebrated for the 
wine to which it gives name. 

Chantilly, shan-til'le or shang-tce-ye' 
(the head of the water source), a pretty 
town, department of Oise, on the 
Nonette, a principal centre of the lace 
manufacture, celebrated for its royal 
palace and park, and magnificent gar¬ 
dens and waterworks. Pop. 3942. 

Charente, sha-rangt (the winding 
river), a river which rises in Upper 
Vienne, and, flowing by a very cir¬ 
cuitous course, passes Cognac and 
Saintes, and falls into the Bay of 
Biscay below Rochefort. 

CharleviUe, shar-U-veet, a town in 
the department of Ardennes, on tho 
Meuse, with a manufacture of arms 
and considerable trade. Pop. 16,206. 

Chartres, shar'tW, the capital of the 
department of Eure and Loir, situated 
on the Eure, with a noble cathedral. 
Pop, 20,692. 
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ChateauTOUX, sha-tn-Too*,ihQ capital 
of the departmeut of Indrc, with large 
woollen niani\factitre3. Pop. 18,741. 

Chatellerault, sha~tel-ro\ a town in 
the department of Vienne, noted for its 
cutlery and arms. Pop. 14,804. 

Chaumont, aho-mong' (bald hill), 
the capital of the department of Upper 
Marne. Pop. 11,(370. 

Cher, ahnir, a river which rises in 
the mountains of Auvergne, washes 
.St Amand, and flows into the Loire 
near Tours. 

Cherbourg, 8her'boorg,Kn important 
seaport, arsenal, and strong fortress, in 
the department of Manchc, between 
Capes La Hogue and Barfieur. Pop. 
35.(591.-49, 38 N. 1, 37 W. 

Cholet, slio-la', a town in the depart¬ 
ment of Maine and Loire, famed for its 
cambric manufactures. Pop. 1.3,921. 

Clermont, kler-mong', the capital of 
the department of Puy de Dome. It is 
the birthplace of Pascal and the seat 
t>f a college, and has considerable trade. 
Pop. 38,103.-45, 46 N. 3, 6 E. 

/ Cognac, kon-gak', a town in the dc- 
p.artment of Charente, on the river of 
that name, famed for its brandy. Pop. 
13,317. 

Collioure, kol-le-oor', a fortified sea¬ 
port town in the department of Eastern 
Pyrenees, on the Mediterranean. It is 
defended by three forts. Pop. 3199. 

Compiegne, kong-pa-ainf, a town in 
the department of Oise, near the junc¬ 
tion of the Oise with the Alsne, 46 
miles N. of Paris, with a royal palace. 
Pop. 13,567. 

Con'd6, a strong frontier fortress in 
the department of Nord,OQ the Schelde. 
Pop. 3516. 

Condom, hong-dong' , a town in the 
department of Gers, on the B.'iifje, with 
a good trade In wine and flour. Pop. 
5625. 

Cor^sloa. Pop. 272,639. Su Rk- 
MAttKS, p. 137. 

Coutances, koa~tangsa*, a seaport in 
the department of Manche, with a line 
cathedral. Pop. 8187. 

Crea'ay, or Ore'ey, a village in the 
department of Somme, to the north of 
Abbeville, memorable for the great 
victory gained by Edward III. over 
the French^n 1346. Pop. 1385. 

Creuzot, lie, Uh krntfo, a town In 
the department of SaOne and Loire, 
noted for its extensive fron-worVs and 
coal-mines. Pop. 16,006. 

Danphlny, da'fe-nd, an old frontier 
province in the S.E., bounded by' the 
Alps. 


Dax, the Aquee of the Romans, a 
town in the department of Landes, on 
the Adonr, with a strong castle ; it is 
famed for its hot mineral springs. 
Pop. 9005. 

Dieppe, de-epp', a seaport in the de¬ 
partment of Lower Seine, between 
which and England there is a regular 
intercourse by steam - vessels. Pop. 
21,585.-49, 65 N. 1, 5 E. 

Digne, deen, the capital of tho de¬ 
partment of Lower Alps, on tlie Blecme, 
a tributary of the Durance. Pop. 
5252. 

Dijon, de-zhong', the capital of tho 
department of Cote d’Or, in a fertile 
plain. It has many flne buildings, ami 
is tho seat of a university. Bossuet 
and Crebillon were natives of Dijon. 
Pop. 62,115.-47,19 N. 6,2 E. 

Dinau, de.-nang' (tho fortn'ss), a town 
in the department of COtes dii Nord, <m 
tho Kanco, much frequented fur its 
inincral waters. Pop. 9830. 

Ddle (the valley), an ancient town 
In the O' . ‘ 

Doubs, and on tho canal uniting tho 
Rh5ne with tho Rhine. Pop. 11,5(}1. 

Dordogne, dor-dogn', a large river 
which rises in the mountains of Au¬ 
vergne, and joins the Garonne below 
Bordeaux. 

Don'al, a fortifled town in tho dts- 
partraent of Noid, on the Scarpe, tho 
scat of a university, with a large 
arsenal and foundry for cannon. Pop. 
25,060.-60, 22 N. 3, 4 E. 

Draguignan, dra-geen'yang, th6 
capital of tho department of Var, sur¬ 
rounded by an amphitheatre of hills. 
Pop. 7834. 

Dreux, c2ru,an ancient town, depart¬ 
ment of Eure and Loir, with a costly 
chapel erected by Louis Pliilippc. Pop. 
7464. 

Dun'klxk Dunkerque), a for¬ 
tified seaport in the department of 
Nord, with an excellent roadstead. 
Pop. 37,307.-61, 2 N. 2, 23 E. 

Durance, dxx'H'angaa' (water), a rapid 
river rising in Mount Genevre, and 
discharging itself Into the Rhone near 
Avignon. It is tho Drmntia of tlio 
Romans, which Hannibal crossed in 
his marcli to the passage of tho Alps. 

Blbeuri a town In the department 
of Lower Seine, the principal seat of 
the French woollen manufactures. Pop. 
22,883. 

Ern'l^run. a town with a strong 
citadel, in tho department of Upper 
Alps, on tho Durance. Pop. 828,3. 

iCpinaP, the capital of the depart- 
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mcnt of VosgCB, on the Moselle. Fop. 
16,1(51. 

JBvreuz, ev-r\i^, an ancient town and 
capital of the department of Eure; it 
is situated on the Iton, in a fertile 
valley, and has considerable trade. 
Pop. 12,573. 

Falalse', a manufacturing town in 
the department of Calvados, the birth¬ 
place of \V illiam the Conqueror; here 
is a strong castle. Pop. 8201. 

Fecamp, fa-kang' (the field of tri¬ 
bute), a seaport in the department of 
Lower Seine. Pop. 11,919. 

Foix,/wrt, the capital of the .depart¬ 
ment of Ariege. Pop. 6677. 

Fontainebleau, fong-tain~blo', a 
town in the department of Seine and 
Marne, 35 miles S.E. of Paris, sur¬ 
rounded by a forest of 40,620 acres; its 
royal xialaco was a favourite residence 
of Napoleon I. Pop. 12,370. 

France, Isle of, an old province, 
now forming the departments of Oise, 
Seine, Seine and Oise, and Seine and 
Marne. 

Franohe-Oomt6, frangsh-kong-UY, 
an old province on the borders of Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Gap, the capital of the department 
of Upper Alps, in a deep valley among 
mountains. Pop. 8718. 

Gard, a river which rises in the 
Covennes, and fiows into the ZthOno 
near Beaucaire. 

Garonne' (rough stream), a large i 
river which rises in the Pyrenees,, 
and traverses the S.W. region of tlie 
country; below Bordeaux it receives 
the Dordogne, when it takes the name 
of the Gironde. 

Gas'oony. (Fr. Gascogne), an old 
province in the S.W. 

Gers, zhaii', a river which rises in 
the Pyrenees, and, flowing northward, 
liills into the Garonne above Agen. 

Gironde, zhe-rongY, a river or es¬ 
tuary formed by the junction of the 
Garonne and Dordogne, discharging 
its waters into the Atlantic after a 
course of 45 miles. 

Givet, the-vtV, a strong frontier for¬ 
tress in the department of Ardennes, 
on the Meuse. Pop. 6594. 

Granville, grang-veeV, a fortified 
scaxmrt in the department of Mancho, 
with a good trade in the fisheries. 
I’op. 10,920, 

Grasse, a town in the department of 
the Maritime Alps, on the declivity of 
a hill, surrounded by rich fields and 
gardens. Pop. 8342. 

Grayelines, gravlcenf (the count's 


comer), a strong seaport in the depart¬ 
ment of Nord. Fop. 4256. 

Gray, a town in the department of 
Upper Sadne. Fop. 7185. * 

Greno'ble, a fortified town and capi¬ 
tal of the department of IsOre, famous 
for its manufacture of gloves. Fop. 
48,486.-45, 12 N. 5, 43 E. 

Gueret, gd-rY, the capital of the 
department of Creuao. Pop. 5864. 

Guienne, ghe~en', an old province in 
the S.W. 

Harfleur', a seaport town in the 
department of Lower Seine. Pop. 
2081. 

Havre, Le, leh hav'r, or Havre de 
Grace, hav'r deh grass, a seaport in 
the department of Lower Seine, at the 
mouth of the Seine. Pop. 105,640. 

Hazebrouok, has'hrook, a manufac¬ 
turing town in the department of Nord, 
on the Bourre. Pop, 6976. 

Hidres, e-atV, a cluster of islets in 
the Mediterranean, S.E. of Toulon. 

Hon'fleur, a seaport in the depart¬ 
ment of Calvados, at the mouth of the 
Seine. Pop. 9136. 

Is3re, e-sair'y a rapid river which 
rises in the Alps, passes Grenoble, and 
falls into the Rhone above Valence. 

IsBOU'dun, a manufacturing town 
in Berri, department of ludrc. Pop. 
12,819. 

Ju'ra, Mount, a chain of mountains 
between France and Switzerland; the 
highest peak is 6588 feet above the 
sea. 

Da Orau, kro, a remarkable stony 
plain occupying the western part of the 
department of the Mouths of the RhOne. 

Da Fieche, a town in the depart¬ 
ment of Sarthe, on the Loir, noted for 
its military school founded by Na¬ 
poleon I. Pop. 7529. 

Da Hague, haig, a capo in the N.W. 
extremity of the peninsula of Cotentin, 
department of Manche. 

Da Hogue, hog, a capo in the N.W. 
of the department of Manche.—49,43 
N. 1, 67 W. 

Da Marche, marsh (tlie fyontlcr), a 
former province between Poitou and 
Auvergne. 

Dandreoies, la.ng-dreh~se', a town in 
the department of Nord, ontho Samhre. 
Pop. 3794. • 

DangreB, lattg'r, an ancient town In 
the department of Upper Marne, near 
the sources of the Marne; it is noted 
for its diitlory. Pop. 10,321. 

Danguedoo', an old province in the 
south, celebrated for its fine climate 
and fertile plains. 
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Languodoo', The Canal of, ex- Lorlent, U-re-an^* (the oast), a for- 
tcuds from the Mediterranean to Ton- tified town In the department of Mor- 
louae, where it enters the Garonne, bihan, with a royal arsenal and dock- 
forming an' inland navigation from yard. Pop. 37,0^.—47,41 N. 3, 21 W. 
sea to sea. It is 160 miles long, and Ijorraine^, a former province in the 
cost more than £1,800,000. N.E., bounded on the N. by the grnnd- 

Laon, Id-ong', a town in the Isle of diicliy of Luxemburg. 

France, capital of the department of Iioudeao, loo^3-ak', a town in the 
Aisne. Pop. 12,445. department of Cotea du Nord. Pop. 

Lia Roohe-sur-Ton, the capital of 2137. 
the department of Vendde; it was for- liouviers, loo~ve-S', a flonrlsliing town 
raerly known as NapoWon-Vendde and in the department of Eure, noted for its 
Bourbon-Vendee. Pop. 9966. manufacture of fine cloths. Pop. 9990. 

La Rochelle, ro-shelV (the little liunevllle, loo-nd-veeV, a town In the 
fort on the rock), a fortified seaport in department of Meurthe and Moselle, 
tlie department of Lower Charento, of with a military school. Pop. 17,560. 
which it is the capital; its trade is Lyonnais, le-on’nd, a former ^ro- 
considerable. Pop. 20,028.—46,9 N. 1, vince in the S.E., separated from 
9 W. Danphiny by the Rhdne. 

Laval, Id vdV, a town In the depart- Lyons {Fr. Lyon), a city and 
ment of Mayenne, of which it is the capital of the department of HliOne, at 
capital. Pop. 27,810. the confluence of the Rhone and 8aAne. 

Le Mangs, mang, a mannfactur- It is, in point of wealth, the second 
ing town in the department of Sarthe, city in France, and is distingntshed for 
of which it is the capital. Pop. 49,155. its extensive manufactures of silk and 
Le Pay, Uh pwee, the capital of the other rich fabrics. Lyons, tlio Lug- 
department of Upper Loire, situated in dunum of the ancients, was early an 
a picturesque valley. Pop. 18,.567. important place, and still shows sovornl 
Lille, or Ijisle, leel, a flourishing remains of Roman magnificence. l*op. 
city and capital of the department of 347,619.-45,46 N. 4, 49 E. 

Nord, and one of the strongest for- Macon, mdrkong% the capital of the 
tresses in £ur(me. It has extensive department of Safme and Loire, noted 
trade and manufactures. Pop. 145,113. for its excellent wine. ]*op. 18,412. 
—60,38 N. 8,4 E. Maine, a former province in the 

Limoges, k-mozh', the capital of the W., bounded on the N. by Norniaiirty. 
department of Upper Vientie, with Marne, a large river which rises 8. 
woollen and porcelain fnanuftictiiros. of Langres, passes Saint-Didier, and 
Pop. 59,338. enters the Seine at Charenton, near 

Limousin, U-moo-zeng', a former “*ari8. 
province in the interior, W. of Au- Marseilles {Fr. Marseille), tho 
vergne. ancient Massilia, a flourishing coin- 

Llsleuz, a thriving manu- mcrcial city and seaport on tlm Medi- 

facturing town in the department of terranean, cnpltfal of the department of 
Calvados, on the Touque. Pop. 16,039. Mouths of tho Rhone, and the groat 
Loddve, lo-daiv% a fortified town in emporium of trade to the Lovaut. 
the department of Herault, at the foot Pop. 269,340.-43,17 N. 6, 22 E. 
of the Cevennes, with ^eat cloth Maubeuge, mo-brnh", a fortified 
manufactures. Pop. 9896, frontier town in the department of 

Loir, Iwar, a large river which has Nord, on the Sambre. Pop. 5360. 
its source in the Cevennes, and tra- Mayenne^ a river which risen in 
verses the central region of the country. Normandy, passes Angers, and falls 
Its course is N.W. to Orleans; thence, into the Loire, 
flowing westwards, it discharges itself Mayenne, a town in the 

into the Atlantic below Nantes. department of Mayenne. Pop^ 9946. 

Lons-ie-Saunier, long-deh-ao^e-d' Means, mo, a town In tho depart- 
(named froai its salt-works, to which mentof Seine and Marne. Pop. 12.626. 
the town owes its Celebrity), the capital Melon, or nuth-lung', a town 

of the department of Jura, situated in | in the Isle of France, capital of (ho 
the midst of lofty mountains. Pop. ' department of Seine and Marne. Pop. 
12,101. I 12,116. 

* u in Roman type, in conjunction with Italic, has the sound of u in tho Scotch 
word ichule, lor school. 
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Mende, tnmgdf a manufacturing 
town in the department of Loztic, of 
which it is the capital. Pop. 6091. 

Menton {Ital. Menton6}, a town in 
the department of the Maritime Alps, 
12 miles E.N.E. of Nice. Its mild 
climate attracts to it a large number of 
invalids. Pop. 9129. 

Merville', or Merghem', the ancient 
Afenarincum, a town in the department 
of Nord, on the Lys, 18 miles W. of 
Lille. Pop. 3202. 

Meuse, mwz, a large river which 
rises in Upper Marne, and, flowing 
northward, passes through lielgium 
and the S. of Holland, and falls into 
tlie North Sea below Kotterdara. 

M^zldres, mes~e-nir', a strong fron¬ 
tier-town, capital of the department of 
Ardennes, on the Meuse. Pop. 6008. 

Monaco, mon'd’ko, a town and small 
independent principality, 18 miles 
E.N.E. of Nice. Pop. of town, 2863; 
of principality, 7049. 

Montauban, mong-td-hang* (the hill 
of Albanus), a handsome manufacturing 
town, capital of the department of 
Tai’n and Garonne, beautifully situated 
on the Tarn, and distinguished for its 
Protestant seminary. Pop. 20,840.— 
44,1 N. 1, 21 E. 

Montbrlson, mong-hre-zong', a town 
in tho department of Loire, of which it 
is the capital. Pop. 6581. 

Mont-de-Marsan, tnong~deh-mar- 
anng', a town and capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Landes, on the Midouze. Pop. 
9832. 

Monte^lma>r, a town in the depart¬ 
ment of DrOiue, on the Rhone. Pop. 
10,240. 

Montpellier, mor>g -pel -le-U,*, an 
ancient town, capital of the department 
of Hdranlt, famed for its pure air and 
mild climate. It was early the seat of 
a celebrated medical school, and has 
considerable trade and manufactures. 
Pop. 62,678. 

Morlaix, mor-ia' (the place on tho 
sea-shoreL a town in tho department 
of Flnistore, with considerablo trade. 
Pop. 13,788*—48, 34 N. 3, 50 W. 

MoBolle% a river which rises in tho 
’ Vosges Mountains, and, flowing north¬ 
ward, passes Toul and Pont-a-Mousson; 
entering Germany at tho N.W. corner 
of the territory of Alsace-Lorraine, it 
separates Luxemburg from Rhenish 
Prussia, and falls into tho Rhino at 
Coblentz. 

Moulins, moo-leng* (the mills), a 
town, capital of the department of 
Alller. Pop. 20,446. 


Nancy, nmg-ae^ (the valley dwell¬ 
ings), an elegant city, capital of tho 
department of Meurthe and Moselle. 
Its gates are like triumphal arches, 
and the Royal Square, built by Stanis¬ 
laus, King of Poland, i.s adorned with 
beautiful fountains. Pop. 73,208.—48, 
41 N. 6,11 E. 

Nantes, nangt, tho ancient Con- r 
dit/ienum, a largo commercial city and 
seaport, capital of the department of 
Lower Loire, about 30 miles from the 
mouth of the Loire. The Edict of 
Nantes, granting toleration to the 
Protestants in France, was issued by 
Henry IV. in 1698, and revoked by 
Louis IV. in IG86. Pop. 117,5!55.—47, 
13 N. I, 33 W. 

N apol6on-Vend6o. See La Boobe- 
snx-Yon. 

Naxbonne^, an ancient city in the 
department of Aude, with a fine 
cathedral. Pop. 25,635. 

Nevers, neh-vair' (the new fort on 
tho Nifevre), a town, capital of the de¬ 
partment of Ni6vre, at the junction of 
the Ni6vre and Loire, celebrated for its 
enamel, porcelain, and iron works. 
Pop. 21,722. 

Nice, neess, a province on the Medi- " 
terranean, ceded in 1860 by Sardinia to 
France. Along with portions of the 
department of Var, it was erected into 
the department of the Maritime Alps. 

Nice, neess, an ancient city and sea- 
port, capital of the department of tho 
Maritime Alps, beautifully situated at 
the mouth or the Paglion. It is cele¬ 
brated for its mild climate. It belonged 
to France from 1792 to 1814, and was 
again ceded to Franco by Sardinia in 
1860. Pop. 54.953.-43, 42 N. 7,17 E. 

NimeB, or NismeB, neem' (the sacred 
grove), the ancient Nemasus, a city in 
tho department of Gard, of which it is 
tho capital. It is situated in a fertile 
vale, encompassed by hills, and con¬ 
tains several interesting remains of 
Roman art, snch as the house called 
tho ifaisoH Carrie, an amphitheatre, 
etc. It has also extensive manufac¬ 
tures of silks, ribbons, etc. Pop. 
61,210.-r43,60 N. 4, 21 E. 

Nlort, ne-or', a town and the capital 
of the department of Deiyp Sevres, 
situated on the picturesque banks of 
the S6vre. Pop. 21,237. 

Niver^nais, a province In the in¬ 
terior, or. the west of Burgundy. 

Noirmoutier, nwdr-moo-te-d.* (the 
black monastery), an island on tlie 
N.W. coast of tho dep. Vendee, near 
tho mouth of tho Loire. Pop. £^08. 

K 
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Nor'mandy, a uriritlnie province 
on the English Channel. 

Oise, a river which rises in the 
Ardennes, and, receiving the Ai>?no 
near Conipiegne, falls into the Seine 
below St Germain. 

Oreron, an island on the S.W. 
coast, opposite the mouth of the 
Charente. Pop. 18,178.-45, 66 N. 1, 
20 W. 

Orange, or-nngzh\ the ancient 
a town in the department of 
Vaucluse, in a beautiful plain near tlie 
Rhone; it has some interesting 
Roman remains. From this place 
came the title Prince of Orange. 
Pop. 6860. 

Orl6anaia, or-lS,-dn-nu\ a province 
in the interior, S. of the Isle of 
France. 

Orleans, or-lu-ang', the Gennhum of 
the Romans, a city of OrlOanais, 
capital of the department of Loiret, 
situated on tlie Loire, over which is 
a noble bridge. Its cathedral is a line 
edifice; it is the seat of a university; 
BTid is famous for the memorable siege 
which its inliabitants, animated by 
Joan of Arc, sustained against the 
Kngli.sh in 1428. Pop. 54,400.-47,54 
N. 1, r>l E. 

Orne, a river which rises near Sdez, 
in tlie dcp. Orne, and fulls into the 
English Channel below Caen. 

Orthez, or-td', a town in Ream, de¬ 
partment of Lower Pyrenees, on 
the Gave-du-Pau. Near this, in 1814, 
tlie Luke of Wellington def»:ated the 
French army commanded by Marshal 
Soiilt. Pop. 4667. 

Par'is, the ancient J.uMin, tlie 
capital of France, and of the depart¬ 
ment of Seine. I'op. 2,269,023.-48, 60 

N. 2, 20 E. Sue RKM.\nics, page 135. 

Fan, po, a town, capital of the de¬ 
partment of Lower Pyrenees, beauti¬ 
fully situated on the Gave, the birtli- 
place of Henry IV. of France. Pop. 
28,337. 

Perlgneux, pd-regwh', an ancient 
town, capital of tlte department of 
Dordogne. Pop. 25,036. 

Perpignan, |>er- 3 t>eea'ya«y, a strong 
frontier-town, capital of the de.part- 
iiicnt of Eastern Pyrenees, on the Tet. 
Pop. 24,m 

Pic'ardy, a province in the north. 

Poitiers, jmd-te-d\ an ancient city, 
capital of the department ofaVionne; 
memorable for tlie victory of Edward 
tiio lilack Prince over the French 
king in 1356. Pop. 34,355.-46, 85 N. 

O, 20 E. 


Poitou, pwd loo', a maritinio puo* 
vkicc in the west of Franco. 

Privas', a town, capital of the de¬ 
partment of Ardiiche, the centre of a 
great silk trade. Pop. 6691. 

Provence, pro-vdngss', a province 
bounded on the E. by Nice. 

Puy de Ddme, pwee~de-ilomc/ (the 
dome-shaped peak), a mountain in 
Auvergno, 4806 feet high. 

Pyrenees', an extensive range of 
lofty mountains, the boundary be¬ 
tween France and Spain. Mount 
Perdu is 10,994 feet high. 

Quiboron, ke-beh-rong', a small town 
in the department of MorbUian, at 
the extremity of the peninsula of 
Quiberon. Pop. 759. 

Quimpor, keng-pair', a town, capital 
of the department of Finistcre, on the 
Odet. Pop. 15,288. 

Beims, or Rheims, range, the an- ' 
cient Duroeorlornm, a city in tlie de¬ 
partment of Marne, on the Vo.slo. It 
is tiie ecclesiastical capital of France. 
The catliedral i.s one of the finest 
examples of Gothic architecture in 
Europe. Pop. 93,68;i.—49,15 N. 4, 2 E. 

Rennes, remi, a city and the capital 
of the department of Hie and Vilalne. 
Its public library contains several rare 
books and MSS. Pop. 57,430.-48,7 N. 

1, 40 W. 

Rh6, or R6, rd, an Island on the W, 
coast, opposite La Rocliellc.—46, 12 N. 

1, 20 W. 

Rh6ne, a I.argc and rapid river 
wliich rises in Switzerland,5 miles from 
the source of the Jiliiiie, and expands 
into the Lake of Geneva; issuing from 
wliich it forms tlie bouridary lictwenn 
Upper Savoy and Ain, and Ain and 
I SI TO. From Lyons its coiii sc is 
southerly, and after p.asslng Vienne, 
Valeiire, and Avignon, it enters the 
Meilitorrancan by four months. 

Riom, re.-ovg', a town in the depart¬ 
ment of Puy de Dome, situated amid 
lofty mountains and fine scenery. Its 
inaimfuctures areronsiderable. P.96fK). 

Roanne, a haiid.some town in the 
dcp.'irtmeiit of Jjoire. I’op. 24,992. 

Roche'fctrt (the rock fortress), a i 
strong seaport in the department of . 
Lower Charente ; it la a naval station, 
with a largo arsenal and dockyards. 
I’op, 26,922.-46, 66 N. 0, 57 W. 

Bocrol, rok-rwd', a strong town in 
tlie department of Ardennes, where the 
^’rench under the Prince of CumUi 
gained a signal victory over the 
Spaniards in 1(»43. Pop. 1649. 

Rodez, io~dd', a town, capital of the 
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dctiartment of Aveyron, with a fine 
cathedral. Top. 14,425. 

Homans, ro-mang', a fortified town 
in tlie department of Dr5nie, on the 
iHore; it commands a magnificent 
view of the valley eastward to Mont 
lllanc. Pop. 11,916. 

Houbaix, roo-id', a town in the de¬ 
partment of Nord, a chief seat of the 
French woollen manufacture. Pop. 
79,706. 

Houen, roo-ting', the ancient Itotho- 
viagns, an important commercial and 
nmnnt'acturing city, capital of the d®" 
partment of Lower Seine; its ancient 
cathedral is a noble edifice. Pop. 
106360.-49,26 N. 1, 6 E. 

Houslllon, roo-sil-gong', a small pro¬ 
vince in the S., now forming the de¬ 
partment of Eastern Pyrenees. Pop. 
208356. 

Bt Amand, sengt n-mang', a town in 
the department of Cher, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Marmandi and Cher. Pop. 
8082. 

St Amand les Eatiz, sengt d~mang' 
n~zo', a town in the department of 
Nord, on the Scarpo, with a great trade 
in flax. Pop. 7881. 

Bt Brieuo, seng hre-M', a town, and 
capital of the department of COtes du 
Word. Pop. 14.869. 

St Chamond, seng sM-mong', n hnay 
manufacturing town in the department 
of Loire, at the confluence of the Gicr 
andtheJanon. Pop. 14,149. 

Bt Cloud, seng Moo ', a small town . 
miles \V. from Paris. The magnificent 
royal chateau hero was burnt during the 
Franco-i’russian war. Pop. 4081. 

St Denis, seng deh-ne', a town in the 
department of Seine, 5 miles M. of 
Paris, wit!» a celebrated abbey, the 
burial-place of the French kings. Pop. 
43,127. 

St Etienne, sengt 5-te~enf (St Stc 
phen), a flourisiiing town in the depart 
raent of Loire, wkh extensive manu 
factures of arms, hardware, and ribands 
Pop. 114,062.-45, 26 N. 4,23 E. 

St a-er^maln-en-Ijaye, a town i.. 
the department of Seine and Oise, on 
the Seine, 14 miles N.W. of Paris, ir 
” the vicinity of a fine forest. Itsancien 
castle and magnifloont terrace, Ij^ raiU 
in length, command a delightfitl view 
Pop. 16,646. 

Bt IjO, a manufacturing town, capita 
of the department of Manche, on tb 
Vlre. Pop. 9889. 

Bt MaTo, a strong seaport in the de¬ 
partment of Hie and Vilaine; it has 
good trade, and is much frequented i 


watering-place. Pop. 10,891.—48, 39 
. 2,1 W. 

Bt Omer, sengt o-waiK, a strongly 
•rtified town in the department of Pas 
lie Calais, on the Aa, the seat of an 
active trade. Pop. 20,479.-60, 44 N. 

16 E. 

Bt Pona, a town in the department 
f H(5rault, on the Jaur, with large 
woollen manufactures. I*op, 3233. 

St Quentin, seng hang -teng', a 
burishiug town in the department of 
4isne, on the Somme. It has large 
sotton manufactures. The Canal of 
t Quentin, uniting the Schelde at 
Cambray with the Oise, passes through 
a tunnel, 3 miles in length, cut through 
solid rocks. Pop. 46,697. 

St Servan'', a seaport in the depart¬ 
ment of llle and Vilaine, on the Kance, 
)pposite St Malo; it has an active 
;rade. Pop. 10.691. 

Badntes, sengt, the Mediolanum and 
Santones of the Romans, a town in the 
department of Lower CJharente, con¬ 
taining several Roman remains. Pop. 
13,341. 

Salntogne, seng~tonsh', a province 
in the W., now forming the depart¬ 
ment of Lower Charente. 

SaliUB, sddeng' (from salnnn, salt), a 
town ill tlie department of .Jura, noted 
for its salt-works. Pop. 6771. 

BamT>re, a river wliich rises in 
Aisne, and joins the Meuse at Namur, 
in Itelgium. 

Bapne, son, a largo river which 
has its source in tlie Vo8gc.s Moun¬ 
tains, and falls into the Rhone at 
Lyons. 

Saumnr, so-wiur' (the walled build¬ 
ings), a town in the department of 
Maine and Loire, famous as a strong¬ 
hold of the Protestants in ttie 16tb and 
17th centuries. l‘op. 13,439. 

Bavoy, sa-vwd', the ancient Sabaudia, 
a mountainous district on tlie western 
slopes of the Alps, which divides itfrom 
Italy. It was an independent county 
from 1027 till 1416, and a duchy from 
1416 till 1720, when its dukes became 
kings of Sardinia. It was annexed to 
Franco from 1792 till 1816, forming the 
department of Mont Blanc and part of 
the department of Leman, ft w'as re¬ 
stored to Sardinia in 1816, and ceded 
by that country to France in 1860. It 
lias been divided into two departments, 
viz., Satroy (pop. 266,438) and Upper 
Savoy (pop. 274,087). 

Bobelde, skel'deh, or Scheldt, shsU, 
or Beoaut, es-ko', a large river 'which 
rises in a small lake in Alsne, and 
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entering Belgium falls into the North 
Sea below Antwerp. 

Sedan', a strong frontier>town in the 
department of Ardennes, on the Meuse, 
the birthplace of Marshal Tnrenne. it 
is celebrated for the manufacture of 
fine woollen cloths and of lire-arms. 
Pop. 19,240. On 1st September 1870, a 
decisive battle was fought at Sedan 
between 100,000 French and 240,000 
Germans. Next day the French capi¬ 
tulated, and Napoleon 111. surrendered 
himself and his army ns prisoners of 
war to the King of Prussia. 

Seine, sawe(tho smooth river), a large 
river which rises in the department 
of COte-tl’Or; receiving in its course 
numerous tributaries, it flows through 
the capital, passes Rouen, and falls 
into the English Channel at Havre. 

Sens, a town in the department 
of Youne, with a fine cathedral. Pop. 
13,440. 

Sdvre, two rivers rising in the de¬ 
partment of Deux Sevres; the one 
flows into the Loire at Nantes; the 
other, after receiving the Vendee, falls 
into the Ray of Biscay. 

Sdvres, a town S.VY. of Paris, cele¬ 
brated for its manufacture of porcelain, 
long considered the most beautiful in 
Europe. Pop. 6768. 

SolsBons, swd-amff, an ancient city 
in the department of Aisne, in a charm¬ 
ing valley; it was the capital of Clovis, 
the founder of the French monarchy. 
Pop. 10,895. 

Somme, som (the rough or rugged 
river), a river, departments of Aisne 
and Somme, which passes Amiens, and 
falls into the English Channel below 
Abbeville. 

Tarare', a manufacturing town in 
the department of Rhone. Pop. 12,6.14. 

Taras'oon, a strong town in the 
department of Mouths of the«KhOne, 
opposite Beaucalrc, to which it is 
joined by a snspension bridge. Pop. 
7164. 

Tarbefl, torA, a town, capital of the 
department of Upper Pyrenees, sitii- 
atc>d on the Adour. Pop. 22,897. 

Tarn, a river irhlcn rises in the 
Cevennes, mns through Montaubau, 
and falls kito the Garonne. 

Thlera, te-er*^ a town In the depart¬ 
ment of Puy de D5me, long famed for 
Its manufactures of hardv^are, cutlery, 
and paper. Pop. 10,683. ♦ 

Toni, a fortified town In the depart¬ 
ment of Meurthe and Moselle, on the 
Moselle. Pop, 6632. 

y Toulon, tno-lovff\ the Telo Martiua 


of the Romans, a strong seaport in the 
department of Var, the chief naval 
station of France on the Mediterranean, 
with extensive docks and arsenal. Pup. 
61,239.-43, 7 N. 6, 55 E. 

Toulouse, too-looz', the Toloan of the 
Romans, a «ity and capital of the de¬ 
partment of Upper Garonne, at the 
jimctioii of tho Garonne with the Canal 
of Languedoc. It has considerable 
trade, and is the seat of a university. 
Pop. 127,196.-43, .‘15 N. 1, 26 E. 

Touraine', a rich inland province, 
traversed by the l-oire. 

Tourcolng, tortr-kwenff* (corner 
tower), a nourishing ninnnfacMiriiig 
town in the department of Nord. Pop. 
a4,416. 

Tours, tho Ctesaroduvum of the 
Romans, a city and capital of the de¬ 
partment of Indre and Loirc^, pleasantly 
situated on tho Loire, over wlxich there 
is an elegant bridge of 15 arches. Pop. 
52,209.-47, 23 N. 8, 12 E. 

Trouvllle, troo-ved', a beautiful and 
fashionable watering-place, and port 
of refuge for tho Freucli marine, de¬ 
partment of Calvados. Pop. 5711. 

Troyes, truod, thaAngiDtttfbomi of tho 
ancients, a city and capital of the de¬ 
partment of Aube, situated on the 
Seine, in a fruitful plain. Pop. 46,067. 
—48, 18 N. 4, 6 E. 

Tulle, <uW (the watch-tower), a town, 
capital of the department of CurrC’ZO. 
Pop. 10,612. 

tTshant' (Fr. Ouessant), a small 
i-iland off the W. coast of departiucnt 
Finistfcre.—48,28 N. 6,3 W. 

Valence, vd-Uingas'^ anciently 
Ua (the powerful), a.city, the c.npitalA| 
of the department of I Inline, situated 
on the Rhone. Pop. 21,941. 

Valenciennes, w/i-fdny-se-^»n', » 
very strong town in the departnumt of 
Nord, with fine manufactures of lace, 
gauze, and cambric. It Is tho birth¬ 
place of Froissart the historian. Pop. 
23,291.-60, 21 N. 3, 31 E. 

Vannes, vdnn, a seaport, capital of 
the department of Morbihan. Pop. 
16,667. 

VauoIUSC, vO'khxz' fthc enclosed , 
valley), a village of Avignon, depart¬ 
ment of Vancluse, long the K>sidcnco 
of the poet Petrarch. Here is a famous 
fountain of pure water, wltich rises in 
a vast cavcni, and forms a small s^aiii,i, 
an affluent of the RhOne. 

Vend6e, vdng-d(i\ a small river tra¬ 
versing the department Venddo, falUhg 
into the Sdvre. 

Vend6e, a department celebrated 
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for its her-jic sfand in favour of the 
royalist cause, 1792-95. Pop. 421,642. 

Veuddnae". a town in the department 
of Loir and Cher. Pop. 7918. 

Verdun, ver-dung' (the fort on the 
water), a fortified town in the depart¬ 
ment of Meuse, where the English 
residents were detained prisoners of 
yrar in 1803. Pop. 15,682. 

V Versailles, versa'ye, a town 12 miles 
S.W. of Paris, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Seine and Oise, with a royal 
chateau, in which the King of Prussia 
lodged during the investment of Paris, 
1870-71, and where he was proclaimed 
Emperor of Germany. Pop. 48,012. 

Vesoul, vih-zQol\ a town, capital of 
the department of Upper SaCne. Pop. 
9431. 

Vienne, the Vienna of the 

Romans, a city in the department 
of Isore, on the Khdne, containing sev¬ 
eral Uoman remains. Pop. 22,740. 

Vienne^ a river which rises in the 


mountains of Auvergne, and falls into 
the Loire above 8aumur. 

Vilaine', a river which rises in May- 
enne, flows through Rennes, and falls 
into the Bay of Biscay. 

Villefiranohe, veeUfrdngshf, a stir- ' 
ring town in the department of Avey- 
ron, with a great trade. Pop. 8433.— 
Another town of the same name, im¬ 
portant for its manufactures, in the 
department of RhOne, on the Morgon, 
an affluent of the Sadne. Pop. 12,032. 

Vitr6, veftrd (the victorious), a town 
in the department of Ille and Vilaine, 
with manufactures of linens. Pop. 8816. 

VoBges, vozhf a chain of mountains 
in the N.E. of France. The highest 
peak is 4690 feet. 

Youne, a river which rises in the 
S.E. of Nifivre, and, flowing N.W., falls 
into the Seine. 

Yvetot, eew'fo (the farm of Ivo), a 
manufacturing town in the department 
of Lower Seine. Pop. 7625. 


SPAIN 


Is bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay, and the Pyrenees, wliich 
separate it from France; W. by Portugal and the Atlantic 
Ocean; S. by the Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean; 
E. by the Mediterranean. It contains 182,758 square miles. 
Its population is 16,626,000. 

Divisions. —Continental Spain is now divided into 47 pro¬ 
vinces. In the following table, the names of the chief towns 
are also the names of the modem provinces :— 


Old Provinces. Chief Towns. 

New Castile. Madrio, Toledo, Ouadalaxara, Cuenca. 

I;a Mancha.Ciudad Kcal. 

Old Castile.Burgos, Logrono, Bantander, Soria, Segovia, Avila, 

Palencia, Valladolid. 

Leon.TiCun, Zamora, Salamanca. 

Asturias.Oviedo. 

^(Jlalicia.Corunna, Lugo, Orense, Pontevedra. 

Estreinadura...Badajoz, Caceres. 

Anilalusih.Seville, Cadiz, Huelva, Cordova, Jaen, Granada, 

Almeria, Malaga. 

Murcia..Murcia, Albacetc. 

Valencia.. ....Valencia, Alicante, Casi^lon de la Plana. -x 

Aragon.Saragossa, Huesco, Teruel. \ 

Catalonia.....Ihircelona, Tarragona, Lorida, Corona. * \ 

Basque.Provinces...Navarre, Biscay, Cuipuzcoa, Alava. 
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Islands. Chief Towns. 

Balearic...Palma, Fort Mahon. 

Canaries. 1...Santa Cruz. 

Capes. —Ortegal, Finisterre, Trafalgar, Europa Point, De 
Gata, Palos, St Martin, Creux. 

Monntains. —Pyrenees, Mountains of Asturias, of Castile, 
and of Toledo, Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada, Montserrat. 

Rivers. —Ebro, Xucar, Segura, Guadalquivir, Guadiana; 
Minho, except the lowest reaches; upper Tagus and 
Douro. ^ 

Foreign Possessions. —In Africa, four penal settlements 
on the coast of Morocco, and the islands of Fernando Po and 
Annobon in the Gulf of Guinea; in America, the West Indian 
islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Pinos; in Oceania, three 
groups in the East Indian Archipelago, viz., the Philippines, 
Caroliiias, and Marianas. 


REMARKS. 

Spain extends from 36® 0' to 43® 47' N. lat., and from 9° 20' W. 
to 3® 20' E. long., being 650 miles in length from E. to W., and 
520 miles in breadth from N. to S. 

Spain and Portugal form the ancient Iberian Peninsula, which is 
so compact in outline tliat it may be described as a peninsula with¬ 
out peninsulas, i.e., without great peiiinsnlaa ; of small pctiiii- 
s\ilas, the most famous one, the Rock of Gilnaltav, belongs 
neither to Spain nor to Portugal. The Pyrenees ore moro prccijii- 
tous towards Spain than towaids France, and the liighe.st summit 
is in Spanish territory, viz,, Pic de Nethou, summit of Maladctta, 
11,168 feet. The Pyrence.s are continued through the maritime 
provinces of northern Spain, uiulor the name of Cantabrian 
chain, or mountains of Asturias, till they terminate in Capo Finis¬ 
terre. From the Pyrenees, a secondary range, called the Iberian, 
stretches southwar(l, in a long irregular line, to Capo do Gata ; 
and from this secondaiy range four chains run wcstwar<l to 
the Atlantic, viz., the Sierra do Gtiadarrama, the Sierra do Gua¬ 
deloupe, the Sierra Morena, and the Sierra Nova<la, the last of 
which contains, towards its eastern end, the highest summit in. 
Spain, yie Cumbro de Mulahacenv 11,705 feet. Very remarkable 
it is that with a highly mountainous surface Spain does not possess 
a single lake worth mentioning. The word ski'ra^ from the Arabic 
srhrahf is the same as« Sahara, meaning “uncultivated tract." 
Forests cover one-twellth of the whole surface: they shelter 
wolves, boars, and bears, and they yield the hazel-nuts known in 
England as Barcelona nuts; chestnuts, an article of food with the 
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peasantry in the north ; carobs, and cork. By the four mountain 
ranges above mentioned, and the Cantabrian chain, which also runs 
from east to west, tho course of the four Atlantic rivers of the 
peninsula is determined ; but of these four rivers, tlie Guadalquivir 
alone is wholly Spanish. It and tho Ebro, which flows into the 
Mediterranean, are alike useful for inland traffic, the Guadalquivir 
being navigable to Seville, tho Ebro to Saragossa. Between the 
Cantabrian chain and the Sierra Morena, and with tho Iberian 
range for ite eastern boundary, lies the central table-land of Spain, 
so elevated that the mean annual temperature is low for the lati¬ 
tude, while the extremes of temperature are great at opposite seasons. 
This table-land is the most nearly rainless country in Europe, the 
moisture of tho cloud-laden winds from the Atlantic and Medi¬ 
terranean being poured out on the coast regions and on the moun¬ 
tains first met with, so that dreary treeless flats prevail, yielding 
only scanty pasture to sheep, and justifying the phrase “tawny 
Spain.” The one large centre of population on the table-land is 
Matuiid, originally a hunting;seat of the kings, now capital of 
Spain. Elevated 2450 feet above the ocean-level, it cannot grow 
its own oranges, though that fruit ripens at Naples and Rome, both 
which cities are situatetl fai*ther north. Central position is its only 
point of fitness as capital of the country ; for tho neighbourhood 
is infertile, and its river, the Manzanarcs, a secondary affluent of 
the Tagus, so far from being navigable, is in summer quite dry. 
The square shape of Madrid is defined by a wall of reddish brick 
about twelve miles in circuit, and the houses are of tho same 
material. Gloom, relieved by gleams of the picturesque, is said 
to be the effect, as in Spanish cities generally. The chief attrac¬ 
tions of Madrid are its picture-gallery and tho public promenade 
called Prado. 

The climate of the Mediterranean sea-board contrasts with 
that of the central table-land. In tho south-east, particularly in 
Murcia and Valencia, there reigns almost perpetual spring. Here 
is the “garden of Spain,” its extraonlinary fertility in rice and 
maize being partly due to the irrigation-works established by the- 
Moors, and still maintained. Here especially thrives the mulberry 
tree, the loaves of which are the silkwonn’s food; and here also 
grows the esparto, used from time immemorial for the manufacture 
of ropes, mats, and baskets, and now largely exported for the manu¬ 
facture of paper. In tho south and south-west, again, a semi-tropical 
climate prevails, so that cotton and indigo, the sugar-cane and the 
coffce-shrub, and several fruit-bearing palms, are there successfully 
cultivated. Hero also is gi*own tho sherry of Spain, so called from 
tho town of Xercs; but immense quantities of grapes are dried and 
exported, especially from Malaga, as raisins. On tho other hand, 
this semi-tropical region suffers from the solauo, a hot wind from 
Africa, which blows sometimes for a fortnight at a time, withering up 
vegetation, enervating tho inhabitants, and afflicting them with fever. 

It thus appears that differences of latitude, of elevation, and of 
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exposure create an exti’aordiiiary variety in the lu’oducc of Spanish 
soil, and that the amount of it would be indefinitely increased if 
moisture \vcro introduced wherever it is naturally wanting. The 
mineral wealth of the country is, in like manner, various and abun¬ 
dant. In the yield of lead, Spain surpasses all other countries in 
Europe. Immense quantities of very pure iron-ore are imported 
from Asturias and Galicia into Britain; and in the south, in the 
province of Huelva, are immense deposits of iron pyrites, the 
princii>al mines, the Rio Tinto and the Tharsis, having been 
worked in the time of the Carthaginians and Romans. Zinc is 
obtained in the provinces of Santander and Guipuzcoa in'the 
north, and in those of Murcia, Granada, and Malaga in the south. 
The quicksilver mines of Almaden, in the province of O^idad 
Real, are unequalled for richness. Coal is found in several ])ro- 
vinces, most abundantly in that of Oviedo. Salt is obtained both 
from mines of rock-salt and from lagoons at Cadiz. At Cardona, 
near the centre of Catalonia, is a hill of rock-salt 500 feet high, 
which so impregnates the small riyer at its base, that for several 
miles fish cannot live in the waters. The cotton manufacture has 
revived in Catalonia of late, and so have the metal industries in 
the Basq^uo provinces ; but the manufactures of Spain are nowliere 
on a scale worthy of the resources of the country. Internal trade 
is not encouraged by adequate means of communication, and the 
foreign trade is almost confined to that with Franco and Great 
Britain. The chief exports are wheat, wines, and fruits, oils and 
so^, ores and esparto. 

The Celtic race is the basis of the Spanish population, modified, 
however, by the long Roman occupation, by the settlement of Teu¬ 
tonic tribes, as Visigoths and Vandals, and by the Moorish conquest. 
How effective was the Roman occupation appears from the facd that 
the Spanish language is a daughter of the Latin. About 60,000 
ISIoors, of pure blood, are said still to be living around Valencia and 
in some remote valleys. And the Basque provinces are occupied, it 
is supposed, by the old Iberian race—at any rate, by a race whose 
language has not yet been connected satisfactorily with any other 
language in the world. The typical Spaniard is well made, with a 
sallow complexion, sharp features, dark hair, and black eyes. 
Their virtues of frugality and temperance allow the Spaniards 
to be indolent without suffering privation; but along with their 
indolence co-exists an enthusiasm which may break forth into 
either a brutal deed or a chivalrous exploit. The popularity of 
bull-fighting is deemed proof that cruelty prevails over tendomoss • 
in the national heart. Though reserved, and standing upon his 
dignity with strangers, the Spaniard, when his claims to regard 
have been fairly allowed, throws off restraint, forms strong attach¬ 
ments, and renders rcai service. Certain, however, it is tliat 
the Spaniards are far behind in the race of modern industry : 
their railways arc in the hands of Frenchmen, their mines are 
worked J)y English companies, and their hotels are managed by 
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Itjilians. Neither do their changes from monarchy to republicanism 
and back again, and their changes of dynasty since 1820, indicate 
fitness for political life. The public credit of the country is gone. 
At present, the government is a limited hereditary monarchy under 
Alphonso, eldest son of Isabella II., who was dethroned in 1868. 
The Cortes, or Spanish parliament, consists of two chambers called 
Senate and Congress. The established religion, which is also that of 
almost the whole population, is the Homan Catholic. Not one of 
the ten universities of Spain has now a European reputation ; and 
scarcely half of the (children of school age are at school, the law 
which makes attendance compulsory not being carried out. 

The Balearic Islands arc five in number, viz., Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivka, Formentera, and Cahrera. The first is highly mountainous in 
tlie north-west, where the peak of Torellas rises to the height of 
4700 feet, and in the east it possesses at Arta one of the most 
remarkable stalactitic caverns in the world. Minorca suffers from 
violent north winds, injurious to vegetation; Iviza, from its fertility, 
is called the pearl of the Mediterranean. The language of these 
islands is, like the population, a mixture of Arabian, Gre^, Homan, 
and Spanish elements. 

The Canary Islands, hmdcc Fortunatcc of the ancients, though 
physically belonging to Africa, form an integral part of the 
Spanish monarchy, and are occupied by a purely Spanish popula¬ 
tion. They are of volcanic origin, mountainous, and highly fer¬ 
tile. The snow-capped peak of TenerifFc, the largest member of 
the group, rises to the height of 12,182 feet, bearing a semi-extinct 
crater; it is seen by mariners at a distance of 140 miles. The group 
consists of seven islands, Grand Canary and Palma being the next 
largest to Teneriffe. Characteristic exports are archil, cochineal, 
and vanilla. 

The foreign possessions of Spain are described under Africa, 
America, and Oceania. 


EXERCISES. 

Wliat arc the boundaries of Spain ? What is its extent ? What is its 
population? Name its provinces. What are the principal towns in 
Galicia, in Asturias, in Biscay, in Navarre? etc. Where are Cartagena, 
Seville, Barcelona, Badajoz, Valladolid, Talavera, San Sebastian, Sara¬ 
gossa, Cadiz? etc. 

Name the capes. Name the mountains, and trace their direction. 
Name the rivers, and trace their course. Where is Europa Point, 
Montserrat, Minorca, the Tagus, the Ebro, Cape de Gata, the Guadal- 
(luivir, the Douro ? etc. 

What kind of settlements has Spain on the coast 6f Morocco? Name 
the Spanish islands in the Gulf of Guinea. Which three islands does 
Spain possessnn the West Indies, and whioli three groups in the East 
Indian Arehiuelago? 

Between wiiat degrees of latitude and longitude is Spain situated? 
What are its length and breadth ? What name is given to the peninsula 
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of which it forms part ? What natural features are wanting in the out¬ 
line and in the interior of Spain respectively? What other countries 
share the peninsula with Spain ? Describe the Spanish Pyrenees, and 
name their continuation westward. Name the highest summit of the 
Pyrenees, and the highest in all Spain. What range forms the water¬ 
shed between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean? Name from north 
to south the five mountain-chains which direct the course of the four 
Atlantic rivers of the peninsula? What is the meaning of sierra in the 
names of these mountains? What useful produce is yielded by the 
forests? Which one of the Atlantic rivers is wholly Spanish? iJp to 
what towns are the Guadalquivir and the Ebro respectively navigable? 
Within what monntain limits docs the central table-land lie? Account 
for the low temperature and comparative rainlcssness of the table-land. 
Describe its general appearance. Which two of the sierras traverse it? 
How came the Ciipital to be built in such a region ? Why do oranges 
not ripen at Madrid ? Describe that city from the outside and from the 
inside. What arc its two prineijm! attractions ? 

Where does the “garden of Spain’’lie? Mention its characteristic 
products. How has man aided nature there, so as to increase the fer¬ 
tility of the soil? Where does the semi-tropical region lie ? Mention 
its characteristic products ? Name and describe the wind from which 
it suffers. For what are Malaga and Xeres resi)ectivoly famed ? 

To what three causes is the extraordinary variety in the produce of 
the Spanish soil due? Name the three metals most abundant in Spain. 
Of which one does Spain produce more than any other European coun- 
try ? Name two mines of iron pyrites which have been worked from the 
time of the Carthaginians and iiomans until now. Where are the zinc 
mine.s? In what province is coal most abundant? From what two 
sources is salt obtained? What of the hill of rock-salt at Cardona? 
In what provinces have the cotton and metal industries respectively 
their chief scat? What of the internal means of communication? To 
what countriei^ is the foreign trade almost confined ? Name the chief 
exports. 

ilow has the original Celtic element been modified in the Spanish 
race ? What fact proves the effectiveness of the iioman occupation ? 
Of what two races do pure remnants remain, and where? Describe the 
typical Spaniard’s personal appearance. What virtues betray him into 
what vice? What sport of his argues cruelty? On what terms can his 
friendship bo obtained? What is remarkable about the management of 
Spanish mines, railways, and hotels ? Of what nature is the government 
at present ? What is the religion of almost the whole population ? What 
of the schools in Spain ? 

Name the five Balearic islands. Mention two notable objects in 
Majorca. Contrast Minorca and Iviza. What about the race and lan¬ 
guage of the inhabitants? 

What were the Cana^ Islands anciently called? Describe them. 
How many islands are in the group ? Name the three principal ones. 
Describe m particular the peak of Tencriffe. Name characteristic ex¬ 
ports from the Canaries* 
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AlbaoetOi dl-hd-thS'tu, tlio capital of 
a proviuco of the same namo. Pop. 
18^76. 

' Aloala' de Hanares, d-ndfres {the 
castle on the llenaros river), a to\rn in 
the pi’ovince of Madrid, with a univer¬ 
sity; here Cervantes was born in 1547. 
Pop. 12,317. 

Alcan^tara (the bridge), tlie Norha 
Ccesarea of tito Itonians, a fortified town 
in the province of Cacercs, on tlie S. 
bank of the Tagus, with the ruins of 
Trajan’s bridge, partly destroyed by 
the ilritish in 1809. It gives name to a 
Spanish order of kuiglithuod. Pop. 
8627. 

Aloo^y, an Inland town in the prov¬ 
ince of Alicante. Pop. .32,497. 

Algeoiras, dl-M-th«Vd»(tlio islands), 
a town on the west side of the Bay of 
Gibraltar. Pop. 12,465.-36’’ H' N. lat., 
5“ 26' W. long. 

Alloan'te, a seaport, the capital of a 
province of the same name, with a great 
export trade in barilla, wine, and fruits. 
Pop, 34,926.-38, 21 N. 0, 29 W. 

Almaden'(the mine), a town in the 
proviuco of Ciudad Beal, famed for its 
rich mines of quicksilver. Pop. 7756. 

Alma'gro, a town in the province of 
Ciudad Keal, situated in a fertile plain, < 
noted for its mules. Pop. 8628. 

Alman'za (the plain), a town in the 
province of Albacete. Pop. 7960. 

Almeri'a (conspicuous), a flourishing 
town and seaport, the capital ef a pro¬ 
vince of the same name. Pop. 40,323. 
—80,61 N.2, 31 W. 

Andalusia, dn-dd-loo'she^d, Sp. pron. 
dn-(ld-loo-the'd, one of the old provinces 
in the south; it is large and important, 
and watei*ed by the Guadalquivir. It 
now forms the modern provinces of 
Seville, Cadiz, Huelva, Cordova, Jaeu, 
Granada, Almeria, and Malaga. 

. Andor'ra (a place thick with trees), 
the capital of a little republic of the 
same name, on the southern side of the 
Pyrenees, adjoining the Spanish prov¬ 
ince of Lerida, and the French de¬ 
partment of Aric-ge. Pop. 3000.—The 
territory of the republic, which has a 
population of about 12,000, stretches 
about 36 miles from N. to S., and about 
'30 from E. to W.; It is nomiually 
under the protection of Franco and the 
Spanish Bishop of Urgel. The In¬ 
habitants are chiefly occupied in agri¬ 
culture and mining.—42,20 N. 1,27 £. 

Andujar, dn-doo-hdr', a fine old town 


in the province of Jaen, on’the Guadal¬ 
quivir, with numerous churches, and a 
bridge of fifteen arches. Pop. 11,974. 
38, 2 N. 3, 69 W. 

Anteque'ra, a town In the province 
of Malaga, containing several ancient 
remains. Pop. 26,549. 

Ar'agon, an old. province in the 
north-east, mountainous but fertile, 
intersected by the Ebro. It embraces 
the modem provinces of Saragossa, 
lluesca, and Tcruel. 

Araujuez, d-rdn-hwethf (the altar of 
Jove), a town on the Tagus, with a 
fine palace and gardens. l‘op. 8154. 

Astu'rias, now known as Oviedo, a 
province in the N., on the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay. 

A'vila, on the Adaja, with a univer¬ 
sity, the capital of a province of the 
same namo. Pop. 9109. 

BadaJoz, or Badaboz, iod'a-iioce, Spn 
pron. bd-ddrhoth', a sti'ong town, tlie 
capital of a province of the same name, 
beautifully situated on tlio Guadiaua. 
It was stormed by the British under 
Wellington in 1812. Pop. 22,966.-38, 
62 N. 6, 48 W. 

Balearic Islands. Pop. 289,035. 
See K KM ARKS, page 163. 

Barcelo'na, a strong seaport on the 
Mcditen.'anean, the capital of a province 
of the same name, and the first com¬ 
mercial city of Spain. Pup. 249,106. 
—41, 22 N. 2,10 E. 

Basque Froyinoes, a mountainous 
region in the north, inhabited by a 
peculiar and bravo race, comprising 
the modern provinces of Navaite, Bis¬ 
cay, Guipuzcoa, and Alava. 

Bidasso'a, a river of Navarre, the 
boundary between France and Spain; 
it rises in the Pyrenees, and falls into 
the Bay of Biscay. 

Billioa, or Bilba'o (under the hill), 
the capital of the province of Biscay, 
on the Nervion (a navigable river), 
about 10 miles from the sea; its com¬ 
merce is extensive, particularly in 
wool. Pop. 82,784. 

Burgos, boor'goce (fort or castle), the 
capital of a province of the same name, 
on the Arlanzon, formerly tRu I'csidence 
of the kings of Castile. Pop, 29,6^. 

Caoeres, kdftha-res, the capital of a 
province of the same name, with 
elegant^ublic buildings. Pop. 14,816. 

Cadiz, kd'diz, Sp. pron. kd'deeth (the 
city, the Oadea of the. Romans), the 
capital of a province of the same name, 
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situated on the Isle of Leon; it is 
strongly fortihed, and its liarbonr is one 
of tiie best in Europe. Fop. 65,028.— 
86, 82 N. 6/18 W. 

Canary Islands. See Remarks, 
page 153. 

Cardo'na, a fortified town of Barce¬ 
lona, on the Cardenet; near it is a 
mountain of solid rock-salt, of the 
purest quality, which has been largely 
quarried from the earliest times. Fop, 
4860. 

Cartage'na, the Carthago Nova of 
the Romans, a strung seaport in 
Murcia, with a noble harbour. Pop. 
75,908.-37, 36 N. 1, 2 W. 

CasteFlon de la Fla'na, the capital 
of a province of the same name. Fop. 
23,393. 

Castile, kds-teeV, Old and New, 
two old provinces in the centre (»f tlie 
kingdom, consisting of extensive plains 
intersected by mountains. On the 
former are fed great flocks of mcriuo 
sheep. Old Castile comprises the 
modem provinces of Burgos, Logrono, 
Santander, Soria, Segovia, Avila, Pa- 
lencia, and Valladolid; New Castile 
those of Madrid, Toledo, Guadalaxara, 
and Cuenca. 

Catalo^nia, an old province In the 
N.E., bordering on the Mediterranean; 
it is large and fertile, though moun¬ 
tainous, and forms the modern pro¬ 
vinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida, 
and Gerona. 

Ohinchil'la, a town in the province 
of Albacete. Pop. 6080, 

Ciudad Beal, tW-on-dad' rd-dV, tiic 
capitalof a province of the same name, 
near the Giiadiana. Pop. 13,689, 
in. Ciudad' Bodri'go (Roderick's city), 
a strongly fortified town In the pro¬ 
vince. of Salamanca. Pop. 6856. IIere 
the British, under Wellington, gained 
a victory over tJie French in 1812. 

Cor'dova, or Cor'doba, the capital 
of a province of the same name, for¬ 
merly the capital of a Moorish king¬ 
dom ; it contains a remarkable mosque. 
Pop, 49,865.-62, 0 N. 4, 46 W. 

Coirunna, ko^roon'gd, a seaport, the 
capital of a province of the same name, 
with considcrahle trade. Here Sir 
John Moore fell, after repulsing the 
French urtder Marshal Soult, in 1809. 
Pop. 83,735.-43, 22 N. 8, 22 W. 

Oreux, Cape, the extreme N.E. 
point of (icrona.—42,19 N. 8, ^ E. 

Cuenca, kwen'sd, the capital of a 
province of the same name. Pop. 
8202. 

Douro, do</ro (water), a largo river 


which has its source among the moun¬ 
tains in Soria, travcr.scs Burgos, Valla¬ 
dolid, and Zamora, forming the boun¬ 
dary between Salamanca and the 
Portuguese province of Trn.s-os-Montcs, 
and, after passing through the N. of 
Portugal, falls into the Atlantic at 
Oporto. 

JEB'bro, a large river which rises in 
the Cantabrian Mountains, in San¬ 
tander, and, flowing with a south¬ 
easterly course through Burgos, 
Navarre, Saragossa, and Tarragona, 
falls into the Mediterranean below 
Tortosa. 

Eeija, d'the-hd (the rock dwelling), 
an ancient town in the pro^nuce of 
Seville, on the Genii, in a district rich 
in corn and olives. Fop. 24,955. 

Blohe, eVchd (town on the hill), a 
thriving town in Alicante. Pop. 19,636. 

Slstella, es-teVyd, a town in Navarre, 
on tho Ega, with a castle; it is the 
seat of a university. Pop. 6749. 

listremadu'ra, an old pastoral pro¬ 
vince, watered by the Tagus and 
Guadiana, comprising tho modern 
provinces of Badajoz and Cuccrcs. 

liuro'pa Point, tlio southern extre¬ 
mity of tlie Rock of Gibraltar.—36, 6 
N. 6,22 W. 

F6la,xil6he,/u-ld~neecJi', written nlso 
Felanltx', a town of great antiquity 
in the island of Majorca, 28 miles 
E.S.E. of Palma. Pop. 11,018. 

Peirpe, Ban, or Xatlva, a town In 
Valencia, with silk and cotton manu¬ 
factures. Pop, 14,634. 

Foman'do, Ban, a strong town on x 
the Isle of Leon, near Cadiz, with an 
observatory and naval academy. Pop. 
26,822. 

Ferrol'(^the beacon), a seaport In the / 
province of Corunna, on an arm of the 
Bay of Botnnzos, an important naval 
station, w'ith an c.vcellent harbour 
strongly fortified. Pop. 23,811.-43, 
29 N. 8,13 W. 

VignerAB,/f’.-gd'rd^ (the fig trees), a 
stroiigfortressiu the provinceof Gerona. 
Pop. 11,739. 

Finisterre', Gape (the lamVs end), 
the north-western extremity of Spain, 
on the coast of Corunna.—42, 54 N. 9, 
20 W. 

Fontara'bla, Sp. pron. /wm-td-rd- 
he.'d (the rapid or swift-flowing foun¬ 
tain), a fortified frontier - town in 
Giiipuzcoa, at the mouth of the 
Bidassoa. Pop. .3718. 

Formenta'ra (aiwunding In grain), 

small i.sland in tho Medlterrauuan, 
south of IvLza. Pop. 2000. 
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Galicia, gal-ish'e-a (country peopled 
by Gauls), an old province In tlio N.W. 
It embraces the modern provinces of 
Corunna, Luf'o, Orenso, and Ponte- 
vedra; mountainous, but interspersed 
witli fertile and picturesque valleys. 

Ga^ta, Cape de, the S.E. point of 
Granada.—86, 43 N. 2, 8 W. 

Gerona, ha-ro'nd, the capital of a 
proviuco of the same name, on the Ter, 
with a tine cathedral. Pop. 16^015. 

GibraPtar (the mountain of Tarik). 
Pop., exclusive of military, 18,381.— 
36, 7 N. 5, 21 VV. Ste Bbitisu Emvire, 
papfe 82. 

Gijoii, he-hmff a fortified seaport 
on tlio Bay of Biscay, iu the province 
anil 19 miles N.N.E. of Oviedo, It is a 
handsome town, and carries on an 
active trade. Pop. 30,D91. 

Grana'da, a province with fruitful 
plains, intersected by the Sierra Nevada 
or Snowy Mountains. 

Grana'da, the capital of the above 
province; it was the residence of the 
ancient Moorish kings, whose palace, 
called the Alhambra, is the most 
splendid monument of Arabic archi¬ 
tecture existing. Pop. 76,108.-37, 19 
N. 3, 60 W. 

GuadalaMar (the white river), a 
river which has its source in Feniel, 
and flows Into the Mediterranean below 
Valencia. 

Guadalaxara, gwd~dd~ld-hd'rd, the 
capital of a province of the same name, 
N.K. of Madrid, with a magnificent 
palace of the Meudoza family. Pop. 
8581. . 

Guadalq.\ilv'lr (the great river), a 
large river which rises between the 
Sierra Morena and the Sierra Nevada, 
waters the plains of the old province of 
Andalusia, and, flowing by Seville, 
falls into the Atlantic. 

Guadla'na, a river which rises in 
Albacete, flows througli Ciudad Heal, 
Badajoz, the Portuguese province of 
Alcntejo, separates Huelva from the 
Portuguese province of Algarve, and 
falls into the Atlantic. 

Hellin, el-yen', a town of Albacete. 
Near it are the mineral baths of Azar- 
aque. Pop. 13,666. 

HuePva, a maritime town, capital 
of the province of the same name, 49 
miles W.S.W. of Seville. Pop. 13,174. 

HueroaP-Ove''ra, a to^vn noted for 
the manufacture of lace and soap, 48 
miles N.E. of Almeria. Pop. 16,219. 

Hueaoa, hwes'kd, the capital of a 
province of the same name, with a 
fine cathedral. Pop. 11,416. 


]r>7 

Ildefozi'’so, San, a town in Segovia, 
with a celebrated royal palace, and a 
glass manufactory carried, on by the 
g«)vcrmneut. Pop. 2727. 

IvPza (the pine island), an island in 
the Mediterranean, about 60 miles from 
the coast of Valencia ; its chief trade 
is iu salt, which is produced by evapora¬ 
tion. Pop. 21,808. 

Ivi'za, a fortified seaport, the chief 
town of the island of the same name, 
with a good harbour. Pop. 7393.-39, 
ON. 1,30 E. 

Jaen, hd'en, a considerable town, the 
capital of a province of the same name, 
situated in a fertile valley. Pop. 
24,392.-37,48 N. 3, 48 W. 

Xie'on, 8p. pron. Id-onf, a province in 
the N.W., on the borders of Galicia, 
bounded by ranges of mountains. 

lie'ozi, an ancient city, the capital 
of the above province, with a noble 
cathedral. Pop. 11,515. 

Ler'icla (tlie town), the ancient 
Ilerda, a fortified town, the capital of 
a province of the same name, beauti¬ 
fully situated on the Segre. Pop. 
20,369.—4j^ 40, N. 0, 30 E.. 

Iiinares, Ie-n<Z'm(fiax fields), a town 
in the province and 23 miles N.N.E. of 
Jaen. Lead ore, rich in stiver, abounds 
in the vicinity. Pop. 36,630. 

liogrono, lo-gron'yo, the capital of a 
province of the same name, on a fine 
plain near the Ebro. Pop. 13,393. 

IjoJa, lo'ha, a town of Granada, with 
manufactures of calico and paper. Pop. 
18,249. 

Lor'ea (the town with fine water), a 
handsome town in Mitrcia, on the 
Sangonera, with considerable manu¬ 
factures. Pop. 52,934. 

liU'car, San, a seaport in the prov¬ 
ince of Cadiz, at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, with a good tr.ado and 
flourishing manufactures. Pop. 22,777- 
—36, 43 N. 6,18 W. 

IjUoe'’na (tlie long town), a town in 
the province and 35 miles S.S.E. of Cor¬ 
dova. It is a flourishing, well-appointed 
city, and possesses many maniiiacturcs. 
Pop. 19,640. 

liU^go (the grove), the capital of a 
province of the same name, on the 
Mlnho, celebrated for its hot medicinal 
springs. Pop. 18,909.—13, 0 N. 7, 36 
W. 

' Madrid', Sp. pron. indtA-tYct/P. Pop. 
397.690.»-40, 26 N. 3, 42 W. Stt Rk- 
UARKB, page 161. 

Mahon, Port, a strong seaport In 
the island of Minorca, with a fine har¬ 
bour. Pop. 16,842—39,62 N. 4,21 E. 
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MaJor'’ca (the larger island), the 
largest of the Balearic Islands, in the 
Mediterranean; its valleys are very 
fertile, producing com, grapes, oranges, 
and citrous. Pop. 204,000.—39, 35 N. 
3,0 E. 

Maladet'^ta, the highest peak of the 
Pyrenees in Spain, 11,163 feet above 
the sea. 

Mal'aga, a commercial city and 
seaport, the capital of a province of 
the same name, with an excellent har¬ 
bour; noted fur its fruits and sweet 
wines. Pop. 116,882.— 36, 43 N. 4, 26 
W. 

Manacor', a town in the island of 
Majorca, 29 miles E. of Palma, with an 
ancient Moorish palace. Pop. 14,929. 

Man'oha, La, an old pastoral prov¬ 
ince, now called Ciudad Real. 

Slanre'sa, a town in the province 
of Barcelona, on the Cardenet, with 
manufacturivH of silk. Pop. 16,526. 

Manzanares, mdn-thd-nd're.<i (apple- 
tree orchards), a town In the province 
of Ciudad Real, on a branch of the 
Gnadlana. Pop. 8857. 

Marbella, mdr-hfVyd, a seaport of 
Malaga, with a fine harbour. Pop. 7947. 
~3f\. 31 N. 4, 63 W. 

Marche^na (the marshy land), a 
finely built town, with fumed sulphur 
baths, in the province and 30 miles 
E.8.E. of Seville. Pop. 13,768. 

Mar^tin, Oape St, the H.E. point of 
Valencia, opposite the island of Iviza. 
—38, 47 N. 0, 10 E. 

Mar'tos, a town in the province and 
10 miles W.S.W. of .Taen. Famed for 
mineral waters. Pop, 14,664. 

Mataro', a seaport in the province 
of Barcelona, with thriving manufac- 
tnro.'^j. Pop. 17,40.6. 

MedPna-Sido'nla, a city on the 
brow of a rocky eminence, In the prov¬ 
ince and 22 miles S.E. of Cadiz. Pop. 
12,.397. 

V Mer'ida.thc uncicntEm^ritnAiiffusta, 
a town in Badajnz, on the (iiindinna, 
containing some remarkable remains 
of Roman grandonr. In the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Medellin, Cortez, the con- 
rpicror of Mexico, was born in 1485. 
Pop. 7390. 

Mlnho; a river which rises 

near Monddnedo, in the province of 
Engo, and, after flowing through Orenso, 
forms the boundary between Ponte- 
vedra and Portugal, falling^ into the 
Atlantic. 

Mlnor'oa, the second in size of the 
Dalearte Islands, in the Mediterranean, 
24 miles E. of Majorca. Mount Toro, 


near the centre of the island, is 47iX) 
feet high. Pop. 14,000.—40, 0 N. 4, 
10 E. 

'M.ondone 6 . 0 ,ni(fn-don~f/tVdo, an epis¬ 
copal town in the province of Lugo, 
with linen manufactures. Pop. 10,112. 

MontUla, mon-teel'ya, a manufivc- 
turing town, province and 20 miles 
S.8.E. of Cordova. Pop, 13,207. 

Monto'ro, a town in the province 
and 27 miles N.E. of Cordova. Quarries 
and mines abound in the neighbour¬ 
hood, aivl much oil is exported. Pop. 
13,293. 

Moxltserrat^ a lofty, insulated;^ 
mountain in Barcelona, remarlinblo lor 
its hermitages and convent of Bene¬ 
dictines. 

Motril, a tliriving town of 

Granada, surrounded by sugar-planta¬ 
tions. Pop. 16,665. 

Murcia, mvr'sha-A (the boundary), 
an old province in the soiitli-east, now 
forming the modern ones of Murcia aud 
Alhacete. 

Murcia, the capital of the province 
of the same name, beautifully sitiiatod 
on the Segura. Pop. 91,805.—38,0 JW. 

1,13 W. 

Murviedro, moor-ve-Ti'dro (the old 
fortifications), a fiirtifled town in Va¬ 
lencia, on tliO site of the ancient 
ium. Pop. 6287. 

Navarre', a small province, fonuerly 
a kingdom, hounded on the N. by the 
Pyrenee.s. Pop. 804,184. 

Ollvenxa, o le-ven'm, Sp. pron. 
vf.H'ihd, a strong town in the province 
of Badajos. near the Guadiana, Pop. 
7769. 

Olot', n town In the province ofOcr- 
ona, in the valley *>f (ho Flnvio, with 
a ron.siderHhle transit trade. Pop. 
6867. 

Oren'so, the capital of a province of 
the same name, on tlie Min ho, cele¬ 
brated for its hot springs. Pop.l2jiH6. 

Orlhuela, o-re-wd'hl, a commercial 
town In the province of Alicante, on 
the Segura, in a fertile plain. l*op. 
20,929. 

OrtegaF, Oape (the cape of the Gall! 
or Gauls), the most northerly point of 
Corunna, and also of Bpain.-^8, 47 N. • 
7,60 W. 

Osu'na, a town in the province of 
Seville, in a fine valley. Pop. 17.211. 

Oviedo, 0‘V4i-d"do, the capital of the 
province of the same name, and the 

at of a iml verslty; it has a fine cathe¬ 
dral. Pop. 84,460. 

Palenoia, pd-Un'lhe^d, an ancient 
town, the capital of a province of the 
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Kftmc name, on the Carrion. l*ui>. 
14,505. 

Parma, a seaport, the capital of 
Majorca, situated on a large bay. Pop. 
5H.a‘24.—30, 84 N. 2, 44 E. 
t Pa'lOB, Cape, a promontory in tho 
E. of Murcia.—37, 87 N. 0, 42 W.—A 
town in tho province of Huelva, at the 
month of the Tinto, from which Colum¬ 
bus sailed in 1492, for the discovery of 
the New World. Pop. 1250. 

X Pampelu'na, or Famplo^na (the 
city of Pompey), a strong fortress, the 
capital of Navarro, on the Arga. Its 
castle, garri.soned hy the French, was 
reduced by the Ilritish in October 1813. 
Pop, 25,630.-42, 60 N. 1, 41 W. 

Ponteve'dra, tho capital of a prov- 
inco of the same name, at the head 
of a bay, with a good harbour. Pop. 
19,857. 

Porto-Santa-Mari'a, a town in the 
province of Cadiz, near the mouth of 
tho Gnadalete. Pop. 22,125. 

Prie'go de Cor'dova, a town, with 
Homan and Moorish remains, in the 
province and 43 miles S.E. of Cordova. 
Pop. 16,674. 

Pyrenees. See Fbancf,, page 146. 

Beus, ra'onee, a flourishing manu¬ 
facturing town in the province of Tar¬ 
ragona. Pop. 27,696.—41, 11 N. 1, 
10 E. 

Ron'da, a town in the province of 
Malaga, situated on the summit of a 
precipitoiis rock, near tho Guadiaro, 
which is here crossed by a stupendous 
bridge 280 feet high. Pop. 19,181. 

BabadelP, a manufacturing town, 
province and 10 miles N. of Barcelona. 
Pop. 18,121. 

X Salaman^ca (the district near the 
salt-springs), the capital of a province 
of the same name, on the Tornies, the 
seat of a celebrated university, llerc 
tho French were signally defeated by 
the British under Wellington in 1812. 
Pop. 18,007.-41, 6 N. 5, 42 W. 

Santan^der, Sp. pron. sdn-tdn-ddr' 
(St Andrew), the capital of a province 
of the same name. Pop. 41,021.— 
43, 28 N. 8, 47 W. 

Sautla^go de Gompostella. a city 
’ in the province of Corunna, formerly 
the capital of tho old province of 
Galicia, with a celebrated cathedral, 
containing what arc supposed to bo 
the remains of St James the Apostle, 
from whom the town has its name. 
It has a university, and is the chief 
seat of the Knights of St James. Pop. 
24.192.-42, 60 N. 8, 27 W. 

Ba 7 ag 08 ''sa (tS>. Zaragoza), tho an¬ 


cient Omsarea August'/^ the capital of 
a province of the same name, on the 
Ebro, remarkable fur the liai'oic i‘esist- 
ancu of its inhabitants, under Palafox, 
against the French in 1808-9. Pop. 
84.676,-41, 47 N. 0, 49 W. 

SebaB''tian, San, a seaport in Gui->t 
puzcoa, strongly fortified. It was 
wrested from the French by the Brit¬ 
ish on the .31st August 1813. Pop. 
21.355.—43,19 N. 2,0 W. 

Sego''vla, lb's capital of a province 
of the same name, containing a Koraan 
aqueduct and other monuments of 
antiquity. Pop. 11,318. 

Segn'ra, a river which rises in the 
Sierra do Segura, in the province of 
Jaen, and, after traversing Albacete, 
Murcia, and Alicante, falls into the 
Mediterranean. 

Seville, sev-eeV (a plain), the ancient ^ 
Ilispdlis, an important commercial city, 
tlie capital of the province of the same 
name, situated on the Guadalquivir, 
in a pleasant and fertile district. Its 
cathedral is a magnificent Gothic pile, 
with a tower SpO feet high. Here the 
two great Spanish painters were born, 
Velasquez in 1599, 3lurillo In 1608. 
Pop. 133,938.-37, 24 N. 6,47 W. 

Sler^ra More^na, or the Brown 
Mountains, between Ciudad Real and 
Jaen. 

Sier'ra Neva'da, or the Snowy 
Mountains, in Granada. See Rbh abks, 
page 160. 

So''ria, the capital of a province of 
the same name, on the Houro, near the 
site of tho ancient Xurnantia, Pop. 
0286. 

Ta'gus, Sp. Tajo (the river of fisli), 
the largest river of Spain; issuing 
from tho mountains in Guadalajara, 
it traverses that province, Madrid, 
Toledo, and Caceres, iutersects Portu¬ 
gal, and falls into tho Atlantic below 
Lisbon. 

Talave^ra, a town in the province of ; 
Toledo, on the Tagus. Here the 
French were defeated by the British 
in a series of sanguinary conflicts on 
the 27tli and 28th July 1809. Pop. 
10,029.-39, 68 N. 4. 47 W. 

Tarlfa, a seaport in the province of 
Cadiz, on the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
most southerly point of Spain and of 
the continent of Europe. Pop. 12,234. 
—36, 0 N. 6. 88 W. 

Tarrago'na, the Tar'meo of the Ro¬ 
mans, the capital of the province of tho 
same name, containing many vc.stiges 
of ancient greatness. Pop. 23,046.— 
41,8N. 1, 16E. 
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Teruel', the capital of a province of 
the KHoie name, on the Guadalnviar. 
Pop. y510.-7 40, 25 N. 1, 6 W. 

Tine'o, a town in the province and 
26 miles W.N.W. of Oviedo. Pop. 
21,414. 

Tole'do, Sp. pi’on. to-la'do, a cele- 
rated ancient city, the capital of the 
province of the same name; situated ojt 
a lofty rock near the Ta^ns. Its 
Alcazar or palace, and its cathedral, 
fince a mosque, are splendid struc¬ 
tures. Toledo was Ion;; famous for the 
manufacture of sword-lilade-s. Its arch- 
hishop is primate of Bpaln. Pop. 
21,297.-39. 66 N. 4, 0 VV. 

Tolo'’sa, a town in Giiipiizcoa, on 
the Orio, celebrated for its steel manu¬ 
factures. Pop. 7488. 

Torto^’ea, a fortified town in the 
province of Tarragona, near the mouth 
of the Ebro. Pop. 24,067.-40, 48 N. 
0, 33E. 

Trafal'gar, Cape, on the coast, be¬ 
tween Cadiz and Gibraltar, memorable 
for the victory obtained by the British 
fleet under Lord Nelson,over the com¬ 
bined fleets of France and 8pain on 
the 2ist October 1805.—36, 9 N. 6, 1 
W. 

w Truxillo, troo-hceVyo, a town in the 
■province of Caccres; here Pizarro, tiie 
conqueror of Peru, was born in 1475. 
Pop. 9428. 

XTbeda, oo-ha'dd, a town in the pro¬ 
vince of Jaen, near the Guadalquivir. 
Pop. 18,149. 

\ Utrera, oo-trS'rd, a town in the pro¬ 
vince and 17 miles S.S.E. of Seville. 
The most ferocious bulls in Andalusia 
are reared in the nelghlwurhood. Pop. 
15.09.3. 

Valen'’ola, an old maritime province 
in the E., now forming the provinces 
of Valencia. Alicante, and Castelloii de 
la Plana; its valley, considered the 
garden of Spain, is covered with vines 
^and olives. Pop. 1,401,833. 

Valen'cla, a maritime city, the cap- 
ital of the above province, near the 
month of the Gundalaviar; it is the 
seat of a imiverstty, and has a cathe¬ 


dral with some fine paintings. Pop. 
14.3,856.-39, 29 N. 0, 24 W. 

VaUadolid', Sp. pron. vdl-yd-dddeed', 
the capital of a province of the same 
name, on the Pisuerga, a tributary of 
the Douro; it is tho seat of a university. 
Pop. 52,206.-41, 39 N. 4, 42 W. 

Velez-Malaga, vS.'lei\i-md Id-gd, a 
town in the province of Malaga, 
situated in a fertile district near the 
mouth of tho small river Velez, with 
some trade in oil, sugar, and wine. 
Pop, 24,332. 

Vich, a town in the province of 
Barcelona, with considerable mamifac- 
tiires; there are copper (yid coal 
mines in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
12,478. 

Vi'go, a strong seaport in the prov¬ 
ince of Pontevedra, with an excellent 
harbour. P. 13,416.-42, 14 N. 8, 44 W. 

Villa-Heal, veeVyd-rd-dl' (royal 
town), a town of Castcllon do la 
Plana, on the Mejarcs, here crossed by 
a fine bridge of thirteen arches. Pop. 
12,887. 

Vlto‘'rla, the capital of tho province ^ 
of A lava, in tho Basque Province.s, 
the scene of a gi'oat victory by Wel¬ 
lington over the French in 1813. Pop. 
25,039.-42, 61 N. 2, 43 W. 

VivG'ro, a seaport town In the prov¬ 
ince and 46 miles N. of Lugo, on the 
Bay of Biscay. Pop.*.ll,846. 

Xeres (Jeres), ha'reth, a flourishing ^ 
town in the province of Cadiz, near ' 
the Quadalete, 14 miles N.N.E. ofCadiz; 
its vineyards produce the wine called 
h’herry. Pop. 64,6a3.— 36,41 N. 6, 7 W. 

—Another town of the same name in 
Badajoz, near the Ardila. Pop. 8463. 

Xucar (Jnoar), hoo'kar, a river 
which rises in Cuenca, after leaving 
which province it flows through 
Albacete, then crosses Valencia, and 
fulls into tho Mediterranean. 

Ye'ola, a town in the province and 
41 miles N, of Murcia. It has many 
brandy distilleries. Pop. 15,276. 

Zamora, thd-ma'rd, the capital of a 
province of tlie samo narao, on the 
Douro. Pop. 13,632. 
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PORTUGAL 

Is bounded N. and E. by Spain; S. and W. by the Atlantic. 
Including the Azores and Madeira, which form an integral part 
of the kingdom, it contains 36,600 square miles, and, a popula¬ 
tion of 4,740,000. The modern administrative divisions on the 
mainland are named after the chief towns in the several old, 
provinces. In the following list the names of the chief towns 
are also the names of the modern administrative divisions. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Entre Douro e Minho.Oporto, Braga, Viana. 

Tras-cs-Montes.Braganza, Villa Real. 

Beira.Coimbra, Aveira, Viseu, Guards, Castello-Branco. 

Estreraadura .Lisbon, Santarem, Leiria. 

Alentejo.Portalegre, Evora, Beja. 

Algarve ..Faro. 

Islands. Chief Towns* 

Azores...Angra, Ponta Delgada. 

Madeira.F unchal. 


Capes. —^Roca or Rock of Lisbon, Espichel, St Vincent, 
St Maria; 

Mountains. —Serra dc Estrella. 

Rivers.— Mondego, Douro and Tagus except the highest 
reaches, lower Minho, and Guadiana. 

Foreign Possessions. —In Asia, five stations on the coast 
of India, and Macao in China; in Africa, Cape Verde Islands, 
Bissagos Islands off Senegambia, three islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea, Lower Guinea, Mozambique and Sofala on the east 
coast; in Oceania, Kambing Island and part of Timor Island 
in the East Indian Archipelago. 

REMARKS. 

Portugal lies, in the Iberian Peninsula, between 36® 66' and 42® 
,10 N. lat., and between 6® 14' and 9° 30' W. long. Its extreme 
length is 350 miles; its gi’eatest breadth, 140 miles. • 

Traversed by several mountain-ranges entering it from Spain, 
which fork out into minor ranges and send off spurs in all directions, 
Portugal is a land of mountain and vallgy. The highest range, 
Serra de Estrella, continuation of the Spanish Sierra do Guada- 
raina, contains the highest summit in Portugal, 7624 feet above 
the ocean-level, and tcnuiiiatcs in the giddy cliffs of Cabo da lioca, 

L 
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or Rock of Lisbon. Generally, however, the mountains subside 
at some distance from the Atlantic, and the shores are for the 
most part low and marshy. The whole country lies within the 
limits of the Atlantic rains ; and its many rivers are liable to do- 
stnictive freshets. ^Tho only considerable river flowing wholly 
within Portuguese territory is the Mondego, which rises in a lake- 
let of the Serra de Estrella, and has a course of 100 miles. The 
country may be said to have two springs. Vegetation starts soon 
after the turn of the year, and is in full vigour early in February : 
that is the first spring. During the heat, and the almost equally 
continuous drought, which last from July far into September, small 
and tender plants die down ; but these revive under the copious 
rains Avhieh then foil, and the fields are again covered with verdiir# 
and flowers; that is the second spring. Winter, which begins at 
the end of November, is a season of rains, winds, and thunder¬ 
storms. 

In respect of farm and forest produce, internal means of com¬ 
munication, church and school, what has been said of Spain holds 
good of Portugal also. The Portuguese have not the proud 
bearing of the Spaniard; and the men of the north differ 
markedly from the men of the south. In the north, bluntness of 
manner goes along with industrioas habits; in the south, polite¬ 
ness and indolence are found together. The Portuguese have made 
no republican experiments. Their hereditary monarchy is limited 
by a parliament called Cortes Oeraes^ which consists of a chamber 
of peers and a chamber of deputies. Their language is, like Spanish, 
a daughter of the Latin, but with a smaller admixture of Gothic 
and Aralnc words. Their foreign trade is almost confined to Eng¬ 
land, which sends them all sorts of manufactured goods, and takes 
in return wine, fruits, olive oil, cork, and bay-salt. Port wine is 
so called from the port of shipment, Oporto, at the mouth of the 
Douro, the basin of which is the principal wine-growing region. 

\ The only other town surjiassing Oporto in importance is Lisdon, 
the capital, situated on the northern bank of the Tagus estuary, 
wbicb is here five miles wide, and forms a magnificent harbour. 
The distant view is striking, because the site is hilly and the 
foliage luxuriant; but closer inspection reveals the dirty streets 
and mean structures which characterize Portuguese towns gener¬ 
ally. The earthquake of Lisbon in 1765 is meiriorable both for its 
destructiveness to life and property, and for the gi’eat distances at 
which its throes were felt, as in the British Isles and the West 
Indies. V 

^ The Azores are a group of nine small islands 800 miles west of 
the mainland. They are so called because, when the Portuguese 
discovered them in 1439, birds, especially agorcs, ».<?., hawks, wore 
the only inhabitants. Tliey are volcanic and mountainous, with 
luxuriant vegetation; but, from the precipitous character of the 
mountains, they look ban on at a distance, St Michael^ the largest 
member of the group, gives name to the finest oranges. Tcrceira 
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contains Angra, residence of the governor. Fayal has the best 
harbour. 

Madeira is the largest island of a group situated due west of 
Morocco, which the Portugese colonized about the time when they 
discovered the Azores. It so called, because they found it 
clothed with timber, in Portuguese madcira. The other members 
of the group, as ToHo Santo and Desertas, are insignificant. Tlie 
Madeira group resembles the Azores in volcanic origin, mountainous 
character, and luxuriant vegetation. Here, as there, wine and 
fniits are the chief produce ; and equable warmth is the charac- 
teiistic of the climate. For this reason it is that Funchal, capital 
of Madeira, is a great resort of invalids, i)articularly of consumptive 
patients, from November to June. 

The foreign possessions of Portugal are described under Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. 


EXERCISES. 


What are the boundaries of Portugal? Including the Azores and 
Madeira, what is its extent in square miles, and what its population ? 
Into what provinces is the mainland divided ? Name the chief towns 
in each. After what are the modem administrative divisions named ? 
Name the insular portions of the kingdom, and the chief towns in each 
group. Name the capes, mountains, and rivers of the mainland. 

Where are Evora, Oporto, Miranda, Bragaeza, Lisbon? etc. Where 
are Cape Espicliel, Cape St Vincent, the Mondego? etc. How many 
stations has Portugal in Asia? How manj^ of them are on the coast of 
India? Name the insular possessions ot Portugal in Africa. Name 
her possessions on the African mainland. What possessions has she in 
Oceania? 


Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Portugal situated ? 
What are its length and breadth? What is its general aspect? Trace 
the Serra de Estrella. Of what nature is the coast generally? Trace 
the river Mondego. What character belongs to it in common with other 
rivers in Portugal? Account for the double spring in Portugal. What 
weather prevails during the Portuguese winter? 

Mention four or five particulars in which Spain and Portugal agree. 
In what respect do Spaniards and Portuguese differ individually ? How 
do the Portuguese of north and south differ from one another? How 
docs the Portuguese language differ from Spanish? What is the form 
of government in Portugal? What are the chief exports and imports? 
With what country does it chiefly trade ? Why is port wine so called? 
Describe the situation of Lisbon. Give the date of its great earthquake. 
In what distant islands were the throes of that earthquake felt? 
r Where are the Azores ? How did they |:et that name ? Describe 
them generally. Mention something distinctive of St Michaelf^Terceira, 
and Fayal respeotively. 

Why was Madeira so called ? In what respect does the Madeira group 
resemble the Azores? What is the chief produce? Name the capitiU 
of Madeira. What is the duration of the in Alids’ season ? 
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DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Abran'tes, a fortified town in 
Estremadura, on the Tngus, the pas¬ 
sage of wlilch it commands. Pop. 6380. 

Alemtejo, or Alentejo, d-leng-td.'zho 
(beyond the Tagus), a large province S. 
of the Tagus. Pop. 874,^. 

Algar've, a province in the south of 
the kingdom. Pop. 206,901. 

Alma^da, a town in Estremadura, 
^on the Tagus, opposite Liebon. In its 
neighbourhood is the gold-mine of 
Adissa. ^Pop. 6091. 

Almeida, al-mS'e~da, a fortress in 
Bcira, on the N.E. frontier. Pop. 1881. 

Avelro, d-vd'e-ro, a seaport of Beira, 
on the estuary of the Vouga, with con¬ 
siderable trade and fisheries. Pop. 
7167.—40® 38' N. lat. 8“ 38' W. long. 

Azores'. Pop. 264,352. See Re- 
MABK8, page 162. An'gra, the capital 
of the whole group, has a pop. of 
11,263. 

Beira, ha'e-ra (the river bank), a 
province N. of Estremadura and Alen- 
tejo, divided into Upper and Lower 
Pop. 1,890,747. 

Beja, hd'zha, a town in Alentejo, 
with some ancient remains. Pop. 8487. 

Be'lem, a town with a strong castle, 
4 miles W. of Lisbon. Pop. 8^7. 

Bra'ga, an ancient city of Entro 
Douro e Minho, in a fertile valley; it 
is the see of an archbishop, who is 
primate of the kingdom. Pop. 20,268. 
—41,33 N. 8, 22 W. 

Bragan'za, an ancient town in Tras- 
os-Montes. From John, duke of 
Broganza, who was raised to the 
throne in 1640, the present royal family 
is descended. Pop. 6495. 

7 Casteno-Bran'cc, a strong town in 
Beira. Pop. 7464. 

Chav'es, a frontier town in the N. of 
Tras-oS'Montes, on the Tamega, much 
frequented for its mineral waters. Pop. 
6524. 

Cin'tra, a town in Estremadura, 
beautifully situated.* It is noted for 
the convention between the British 
and French generals in 1808. P. 4810. 
A Ooim'bra, the capital of Beira, 
situated on the Mondego. It has con¬ 
siderable colnmerce, and is the seat of 
tlie principal university in Portugal. 
Pop. 1.1,904.-40,12 N. 8, 26 W. 

CovilbS, ko-veeVyang, a town of 
Beira, at the foot of the S^rra de 
EArella, with cloth manufactures. 
I*op. 10,986. 

Bouro. See Svaih, page 166. 


Bl'vas, a frontier town in Alentejo, 
one of tlie most important strongholds 
in the kingdom. Pop. 11,206.-38, 62 
N. 6, 67 W. 

IBxitre DoTi'ro e Mln'ho, a prevince 
in the N., situated, as the name im¬ 
ports, between the rivers Douro and 
Minho. Pop. 1,016,894. 

Bapiohel, Cape, es-pe-ahel', a pro¬ 
montory on the coast of Estremadura, 
with a lighthouse 660 feet above the 
level of the sea.—38,25 N. 9,13 W. 

Estremadu'ia, an important mari¬ 
time province fas the W. Pop. 951,5^. 

Estremoz', a fortified town of Alcn- 
tejo, in a fertile district. Pop. 7675. 

Ev'ora, the capital of Alentejo, with 
several ancient remains. It is the see 
of au archbishop, and the scat of a 
univorsity. Pop. 18,461. 

Fa'ro, a seaport in Algarve, on the 
coast. Pop. 8671.-36, 69 N. 7,61 W. 

Flgueira, /e-gd'e-rdj a fortified town 
in Beira, at the mouth of the Mondego. 
Fop. 4461. 

Gavla'ra, the highest mountain in 
Portugal, in the N. of Entre Douro e 
Minho, 7881 feet above the sea. 

Guadla'na. See Spain, page 157. 

Guar'da, a fortified town in Bcira, 
with an interesting cathedral, 70 miles 
E.NjE. of Coimbra. Pop. 6284. 

GtSmaraens, ghe-md-rd'etis, an an¬ 
cient but well-built town in Entre 
Douro e Minho, in a beautiful plain ; it 
is surrounded by fortifications. Pop. 
8205. 

liagOB, ItVgoee (on a large bay or f 
lake), a fortified seaport of Algarve, 
with an excellent harbour. Pop. 7881. 
—37, 7 N. 8, 40 W. 

Lame'go, a town in Beira, near the 
Douro. Pop. 8.183. 

Ijelri'a, a amali town of Estroma- 
dura, with eighteen churches, a cathe¬ 
dral, and three convents. Pop. 3706. . 

liis'bon, Port. Zjisbo'a (the walled \ 
town). Pop. 208,681.-88,42 N. 9, 8 W. 
See ReiIarks, page 102. 

Madei'ra (the woody island). Pop. 
132.221. Rehabks, p&ge 163. 

MaPra, a town In Estremadura, 
with a convent and royal palace now 
falling into decay. Pop. 3231. 

Miran'da do Oor^o, a town in 
Beira, 10 miles S.E. of Coimbra. Pop. 
6866. 

Monde'go, a river which rises la 
the Sorra de Estrella, and flows 
through Beira into the Atlantic. 
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Murto'sa, a seaport of BeirSi on the 
estuary of the Vouga; 6 miles north of 
Aveiro. Pop. 9189. 

f Opor'to (O Porto, “the Port’'),|he 
ancient Calle, a seaport, the second city 
in the kingdom, in Entro Douro e 
Minho; it is finely situated on the 
Douro, about 2 miles from its mouth. 
It is noted for a strong red wine, which 
has received from it the name of Port. 
Pop. 89,296.-41, 9 N. 8, 87 W. 

Oarlq,tie, oo-re'Mf a town in Alentejo, 
where Alfonso I. signally defeated 
the Moors in 1139. Pop. 8681. 

Ovar', a thriving town in Beira,. on 
the coast. Pop. 10,447. 

Feniohe, pS-ne'sha, a strong seaport 
in Estremadura, on a promontory. Pop. 
2967. 

Fombal', a town In Estremadura, on 
the Sour. Pop. 4478. 

Pon^ta Delga^dft, the largest town 
in the Azores, on the island of St 
Michael. A considerable trade is con¬ 
ducted, but the anchorage is bad. Fop. 
17,940.-37, 40 N. 26, 36 W. 

Forthle'gre, a town in Alentejo, 
with mauufhctures of cloth. Pop. 7207. 

Povo'a da Varzim^a town in Entre 
Douro e Minho, near the coast, 18 miles 
S.W. of Braga. Pop. 11,004. 

Bo'ca, Oape, or the Book of 
Lisbon, the extreme western ^nt 
of Estremadura and of the ^!^n- 
tinent of Europe. — 88, 46 N. 9, 80 
W. 

Ba'do, a river which rises in the S. 
of Alentejo, and falls into the Bay of 
Setubiil. 

^Bantarem, an ancient 


town in Estremadura, on the Tagus. 
Pop. 7489. 

BetubaP, or St Ubes, a seaport in 
stremadura, on the mouth of the 
Sado; it has a great trade in salt and 
fruits. Pop. 16,698.-38,29 N. 8,63 W. 

Ser'ra de SstrePla, a range of 
mountains in Beira, 7624 feet high. 

Ta'^gus. See Spain, page 159. 

Tai^'^ra, a fortified seaport in Al¬ 
garve. Pop. 11,636. 

Tbomar', a town in Estremadura, 
with considerable cotton manufactures. 
Pop. 6196. 

ToPres-Ve'dras, a town in Estre¬ 
madura, the centre of the celebrated 
military lines formed by the British 
under Wellington in 1810. Fop.4926. 

Traa-OB-Mon'teB, a province in the 
N.E., separated from Spain by the 
Douro. Pop. 410,461. 

Vla^na, a seaport in Entre Douro e 
Minho, at the mouth of the Lima. 
Pop. 9249.—41,42 N. 8,43 W. 

Villa Beal, veel'la rd-dl', a thriving 
town in Tras-os-Montes. Pop, 5626. 

Vixuiera, ve-me-d'rd (the place of 
osiers), a town of Estremadura, cele¬ 
brated for the victory gained by Wel¬ 
lington over Junot on the 21st 
August 1808. Pop. 651. 

Vlzr'oent, Cape Bt, a promontory on 
the S.W. coast of Algarve, famous for 
the victory gained over the Spanish 
fleet,on the 14th February 1707, by the 
British under Sir John Jervis, after¬ 
wards Earl St Vincent.—37,3 N. 8, 69 
W. 

ViBdTX, ve'ail- 00 , a town in Beira, 
with a great annual fair. Pop. 7242. 


SWITZEELAND 


Is bounded N. by Germany; W. by France; S. by France 
and Italy; E. by Italy and Austria. It contains 15^727 square 
miles, and a population of 2,850,000. 

Divisions. —Switzerland is divided into cantons and lialf- 
'cantons, numbering twenty-five 


Cantons. Chief Towns. 

SchafThausen.Schaff hausen. 

Thurgau.Frauenfeld. 

Zurich.Zurich. 

Aargau.Aarau. 

liasel, city.Basel. 

„ country.Licsthal. 


Cantons. 

Bolothurii. 

Bern. 

Lucerne. 

Zug. 

Schwytz. 

St Gall. 


Chief Towns. 


Solothurn. 


Behn, Thun. 
Lucerne. « 
Zug. 

Schwartz. 

.St Gall. 
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Cantons. Chief Towns. 

« 

Appenzell— 

Outer Rhodes.Appenzell. 

Inner Rhodes.Herisau. 

Glarus.Qlarus. 

Uri.Altorf. 

Unterwalden— 

Upper..Samen. 

Lower.Stanz. 

Freiburg.Freiburg. 


Cantons. Chief Towns. 

Ncuch&tel.Neuch&tel. 

Vaud.Lausanne, Vevny. 

Geneva.Geneva. 

Valais.Sion, 

Ticino.. Bellinzona, Lu¬ 

gano, Locarno. 

Grisons.Coire, llanz, 

Davos. 


Mountains. —Pennine Alps, embracing Monte Rosa, Mont 
Cervin or Matterhorn, Simplon, and Great St Bernard; Hel¬ 
vetian or Lepontine Alps, including St Gothard; Rhsetian 
Alps; Bernese Alps, the culminating points of which are the 
Finster-Aarhom, Monch, Jungfrau, Wetterhorn, and Schreck- 
horn; Mount Jura. 

Lakes. —Brienz, Thun, Neuch&tel, Bienne, Lucerne, Zug, 
Zurich, Wallenstadt; and in part Geneva, Constance, Maggiore, 
Lugano. 

Rivers. —Upper Rhine, with its tributary the Aar; Upper 
Rhone; Ticino, tributary to the Po; Inn, tributary to the 
Danube, 

BEMABkS. 

Switzerland is situated between 45° 50' and 47° 50' N. lat., and 
between 6° and 10° 30' E. long. Its length, from Mount Jura to 
the Tyrol, is 200 miles ; its breadth, from Como to the Rhine at 
Schaffhausen, 130 miles. 

Switzerland is the most mountainous country in Europe. The 
Alps form not only its southern and eastern frontiers, but cover so 
much of its interior as to be identified with Switzerland more than 
with any other country. Yet Mont Blanc, the highest of the 
Alp.s, is outside Switzerland, on the confines of France ami Italy. 
On the other hand, Switzerland possesses in the St Gothard group 
the head of drainage for Central Europe, i.c., for Europe apart from 
its peninsulas and from Russia, for in that group are the sources 
of the Rhine, which flows into the Nortli Sea; of the Rh5ne, 
which flows into the Mediterranean ; of the Ticino, which by the 
Po pours its waters into the Adriatic; and of the inn, which by 
the Danube pours its waters into the Black Sea. St Gothard be¬ 
longs to the Helvetian or Lepontine Alps, part of the southern and 
higher chain, which is continued eastward beyond St Bernard in 
file Rhaetian Alps, and westward beyond Monte Rosa in the. Pennine 
Alps. North of the higher chain, and parallel to it on the whole, 
is another which, starting from the northern edge of the St Gothard 
group, runs north-eastward, and under the well-known name of 
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Bernese Alps, south-westward. The highest of the Bernese Alps is 
the Finster-Aarhorn, 14,026. feet, from which starts the Aar, by far 
the largest river wholly Swiss ; but the highest mountains within 
Swiss borders belong to the main chain, and are 

Grabenhom orDdme, 14,938 feet; Matterhorn or Mont Cervin, 14,836 feet. 

Monte Rosa, inferior only to Mont Blanc, and, like it, belonging 
to the main chain, rises on the confines of Switzerland and Italy. 
Tlie southern and south-eastern cantons, then, are mountainous in 
the highest degree ; those in the north-west are only hilly; and the 
great valley between the Jura range, which separates Switzerland 
from Franco in that direction, and the Bernese Alps is compara¬ 
tively a plain. 

Switzw’land is called the playground of Europe, because of the 
crowds of tourists annually attracted by the variety, the beauty 
here, the grandeur there, of its scenery. Each neighbourhood has 
its own objects of interest—gorges, waterfalls, points of view, his¬ 
torical sites or monuments—while everywhere the solitude and 
perennial snow of the highest mountains contrast with-the glowing 
summer and busy haunts of men below. In the course of a single 
day the tourist can pass from one extreme to the other. In 
ascending, the tourist leaves successively behind him the vine, 
walnut, and other fruit-trees; plantations of beech, with croj)s of 
barley, oats, and potatoes ; the pine forest; and, lastly, mere 
pasture, which carries flowers as well as verdure up to the limits of 
snow and ice. Only in the (mnton of Ticino, south of the Alps, does 
the olive ripen : there also the mulberry is grown for the produc¬ 
tion of silk, and maize is the principal gi‘ain-crop. Remarkable, 
too, is the accessibility of the finest scenery. Roads have 
been carried up gorges and along mountain sides : panoramic 
views are obtained from mountain-hotels reached by bridle-paths ; 
glaciers descend into some valleys far enough to be within easy 
reach from the nearest village; steamers call at a multitude of 
nlacos on every considerable lake; on Rigi mountain, situated 
I'ctwecn lakes Lucerne and Zug, two railways on a peculiar prin¬ 
ciple have been established, one from each of the above-men¬ 
tioned lakes to the toi>, and a third railway traverses the ridge 
from the toj) to a lower summit. In thi.s connexion may be men¬ 
tioned the St Gothavd railway-tunnel, which is wholly in Swiss 
territory, penetrating the Alps from Goschenen in Uri to Airolo 
in Ticino, a distance of 9^ miles. 

Corn is imported ; cattle and cheese are exported. ,The great 
difliculty is to keep a siiflicicnt stock of cattle throughout the 
winter ; accordingly the peasant devotes himself in summer to the 
collection of fodder. In the walnut regipn, he gets two cuttings of 
hay from his meadow; higher up, ho makes hay of patches.of 
grass inaccessible even to the goat, and throws it down the preci¬ 
pice, to bo carried home from some convenient spot. Ho oven 
strips trees of their leaves and potatoes of their stalks, being able to 
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make these also into a sort of hay, tlianks to the extreme dryness 
of the air. Such are the intelligence and industry of the S\\ iss, 
that they compete with countries situated nearer the sea or on it, 
and possessing gi’eater mineral wealth, in the manufacture of wool¬ 
len, cotton, and silk goods. Some ascribe this success to the 
excellent organization and practical aims of Swiss schools, par¬ 
ticularly to the establishment in the principal towns of techni(?al 
schools, crowned by a polytechnicon, now of European fame, at 
Zurich. Important industries are jewellery in the city of Geneva, 
watchmaking in the cantons of Geneva and Neuchatel, wood- 
carving and inlaid wood-work in the Bernese Oberland, and em¬ 
broidery in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzoll. 

As regards its inhabitants, Switzerland offers a remarkable 
instance of unity in diversity. Four languages are spoken within 
its borders—German in fourteen cantons; French in three, viz., 
Geneva, Keuchatel, and Vaud ; both German and French in other 
three, Bern, Freiburg, and Valais ; Italian in Ticino j and in 
Orisons, besides German and Italian, the Momansch, a dialect less 
removed from Latin than either French or Italian. This diversity 
of language accounts for the diversity of form in the names of 
places in Switzerland. In the list of cantons above given, the 
names are printed according to the usage on the .spot, except in 
tlic case of Grisons, w'hich is the French form, and of Geneva 
(Fr. Geneve, Ger. Genf), which is the English form. To this 
diversity of language corresponds pretty nearly the diversity of 
race. In religion also tlie Swiss are divided, three-fifths of them 
being Protestants of tlie Reformed Church, with a Presbyterian 
organization, and two-lifths Roman Catholics. The cantons around 
the lake of Lucerne, as also Valais and Ticino, arc almost wholly 
Roman Catholic; elsewhere Protestantism prevails. Material 
interests create another diversity, illustrated by the breaking up of 
canton Basel into two half-canton.s, the city half and the country 
half. In the case of Appenzcll, difference of religion combined with 
dillerence of rnatciial interests to separate the industrial Protestant 
population of the plain (Outer Rhodes) from the pastoral Roman 
Catholic poimlation of the mountain (Inner Rhodes). On the other 
hand, the necessities of life in a mountainous country, and the 
events of history, have impressed on the Swiss as a people one char¬ 
acter, which includes simplicity, fnigality, honesty, bravery, strong 
attachment to home, and fidelity to whoever may be paymaster. 
In spite of a law to tho contrary, many Swiss still take service 
in foreign amiic.s, e.spccially in the Dutch East Indies. Tlie 
cantons afid half-cantons, self-governing for local purposes, have 
all a common interest in respect of foreign powers ; and, what¬ 
ever their mutual jealousies, they loyally unite in maintaining a 
federal republic. The Federal Assembly, which is the legislative 
body, consists of a national council and a senate: the members 
of both are elected by the cantons and half-cantons. Tho 
executive power belongs to the Federal Council, the members of 
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which aro elected hy the Federal Assembly. There is also a Federal 
Tribunal, which decides between contending cantons, between a 
canton or cantons and the whole confederation, also between the 
confederation or single cantons on the one part, and corporations or 
individuals on the other. The Swiss government is thus a Federal 
Kepublic without a president. The seat of the Federal Tribunal is 
Lausanne ; that of the political assemblies is Bern, which is there¬ 
fore considered the capital of Switzerland. The name is explained 
by the German Bdren^ i.e.j Bears: certainly the bear figures on 
the cantonal buildings, and a bear-pit is maintained at the public 
expense. The architecture of the town is massive on the whole, 
and portions of it, particularly the quaint fountains, recall its 
mediteval origin. 


EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Switzerland? What is its extent in 
square miles? What population does it contain? Into how many 
cantons and halficantons is it divided? Name them. What are the 
principal towns ? Name the mountains; the lakes; the rivers. Where 
IS Frauenfeld, Stanz, Lugano, Altorf, Coire? etc. Where does the 
Bhine rise ? Trace its course. Where is Lake Brienz ? Where are 
Mount St Gotliard, Great St Bernard, Schreckhorn, Jungfrau, Mount 
Jura, Lake of Constance, Lake Wallenstadt? etc. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Switzerland situated ? 
What is its length and breadth? What is its general appearance? 
What part of it is occupied by the Alps? Where is Mont Blanc? 
Show that the Mount St Gothard group is the head of European drainage. 
By what rivers outside Switzerland does some of its drainage go to the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea respectively? Name the largest river 
wholly Swiss, and say how its waters reach the sea. Between what two 
mountains do the Lepontine Alps extend ? From which of these moun¬ 
tains do the Rhaetian Alps extend eastward, and from which the Pen¬ 
nine Alps westward ? Are the highest summits in the northern or in 
the southern chain? Name the highest two summits in Switzerland, 
and the highest of the Uornese Alps. Why is Monte Rosa not reckoned 
among the Swiss mountains ? Between what ranges do the lowlands of 
Switzerland lie? 

Why is Switzerlai^ called the playground of Europe? Describe 
the attractions of Swiss scenery. Mention five regions passed through 
in ascending to perennial snow. With which of them are grain-crops 
associated? What are the special products of the canton Ticino? 
Mention facts illustrating the accessibility of the finest scenery. What 
• about the three railways on the Rigi ? . Between what two lakes is that 
mountain situated ? « 

How do the Swiss maintain their cattle in winter? Mention two 
disadvantages under which the Swiss labour in respect of manufactures, 
in what goods do they nevertheless compete with nations more favour¬ 
ably situated ? To what is their industriar*success ascribed by some ? 
Where is their polyteohnioou ? What industries are carried on in the 
city of Geneva, in the cantons of Geneva and Neuoh&tel. in the Bernese 
Oberland, and in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzell respectively? 
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What four languages are i^ken in Switzerland ? Name tlie three 
French cantons, and the one Italian. How many German cantons are 
there ? Of what nature is Komansch, and in which canton is it spoken ? 
Wliioh canton has a name in English different from the French and 
German forms? In what proportions is the population divided be¬ 
tween Protestantism and Boman Catholicism? Of what nature is 
Swiss Protestantism? What causes led to the breaking up of Basel 
and Appenzell into half-cantons? Enumerate the qualities of the 
Swiss character. In what distant region are the Swiss found in con¬ 
siderable numbers as soldiers ? What are the functions of the Federal 
Assembly, the Federal Council, and the Federal Tribunal respectively? 
Which or these bodies corresponds to the British Parliament ? To what 
among us does the Federal Council correspond ? Where does the Federal 
Tribunal sit? What town is the political capital of Switzerland? * Ac¬ 
count for the name of the town. What is the general effect of its archi¬ 
tecture? 


A'ar (flowing or sounding water), a 
river which, rising in Bern, and flow¬ 
ing through the lakes of Brienz and 
Thun, Joins the Rhine. 

Aar'au, the capital of Aargau, on 
the A ar. Pop. 5944. 

Aar'gau, or Argo'^via, a canton in 
the N., which derives its name from 
the Aar. Pop. 198,645. 

Alps. See Kemakks, page 160. 

Al^torf (old farm or town), the capita] 
of LTri, situated on the Keuss, famous 
for the heroic resistance of NVilliam 
Tell to the tyrant Qeislcr in 1307, which 
laid the foundation of the independence 
of Switzerland. Pop. 2901. 

Appenzell, dp-pen-taeV (abbot's 
cliurch), a canton in the N.E. Pop. 
64,799. 

Appenzell, the capital of the can¬ 
ton, situated on the Sitter, a tributary 
of the Rhine. Pop. 4302. 

Basle, B&le, or Ba'sel, a frontier 
canton In the N.W. Pop. 124,372. It 
is subdivided into two cantons, of 
which Baic-Ville has a pop. of 66,101, 
and Bille-Campagne a pop. of 69.271. 

Basle, the capital of the canton, on 
tlie Rhine, a place of great trade, and 
the seat of a university. Pop. 61,399.— 
47“ 33^ N. lat. 7" 36' E. long. 

Bellinzf'na, a town in the canton 
of Tessin, which, alternately with 
Locarno and Lugano, becomes tlie 
scat of government of the canton for 
six years together. Pop. 2430. 

Bernard', Qreat St, Fr. |fron. seng 
ler-ndr', a mountain and mountain- 
pass in the chain of the Alps, In the 
south of the Valais. Almost on the 
very crest of the latter stands a 
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celebrated hospice, occupied by some 
Augustine monks, who, with their valu¬ 
able dogs, are ever ready to succour 
travellers overtaken by snow-storms or 
overpowered by intense cold. TIui 
mountain rises to the height of 11,116 
feet, and the hospice stands at an eleva¬ 
tion of 8160 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Bern, or Berne (a bear), a large can¬ 
ton in the interior. Pop. 632,KVl. 

Bern, or Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland. Pop. 44,087,-46,67 N. 7, 
26 E. See Hem auks, page 169. 

Bienne, he-enn', a flourishing com¬ 
mercial town in the canton and 17 
miles N.W. of Beni, at the northern 
extremity of Lake Bienne. l*op. 
11,623. 

Brienz, .liake of, bree'ents, In 
Bern, surrounded by lofty mountains. 

Cervin, Mont, mong ser-veng', or 
Matterhorn, a peak of the Pennine 
Alps, 40 miles E.N.K. of Mont Blanc. 

Ohauz-de-Fonds' (Iia), a parish 
and town In the canton and 0 miles 
N.W. of Nmichiltel. It is situated at 
tJic font of n gorge of the Jura, ,3070 
feet aliove the level of the sen, and is 
the principal seat of the watch manu¬ 
facture in the canton. Pop. 22,466. , 

Goire, kwdr, or Chur, Jtoor,the capital 
of the Urisons, near the Rhine. Pop. 
8889. 

Con'Btance, Lake of, or Bo'den 
Bee, in the N.E., between Switzerland 
and Germany. 

Da'voa Platz', a town in the canton 
of Orisons, 16 niiloH K.S.E. of Colre, 
It stands 6106 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the salubrious atmosphere 
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of the neighbourhood exercises a cura* 
tive influence on certain forms of pul¬ 
monary disease. Pop. 3661. 

Ungadine, an extensive 

valley in the canton of Grisons, ex¬ 
tending for about 60 miles along the 
banks of the Inn. Pop. about 12,000. 

Frauenfeld, fromfen-ftlt (our lady’s 
field), the capital of Thurgau, situated 
on a branch of the Thur. Pop. 6811. 

FreiTaurg, a canton W. of Bern. 
Pop. 116,400. 

Frel'ljurg, or Frl'Tsourg (the privi¬ 
leged city), the capital of tne canton, 
romantically situated on the Saane. 
I’op. 11,646. 

Gene^va, a small canton in the 
S.W. Pop. 101,696. 

Gene’'va, the capital of the canton, 
finely situated at the point where the 
KliOne issues from the lake. In some 
respects it may be regarded as one of 
tlie most important cities in Europe. 
It was here that Calvin resided while 
lie laboured in establishing the Re¬ 
formation. It is the birtliplace of 
tnaiiy eminent men, and the seat of a 
Protestant university. Pop. 50,043.— 
46,12 N. 6, 9 £. 

Gene‘'va, or lienr'azi, Ijake of, the 
largest in Switzerland, traversed by 
the KhCne. Its scenery is bcautifiil. 

Glarus, gld'roos, a small canton in 
tile interior. Pop. 34,213. 

Qlarua, the capital of the above 
canton, a thriving manufacturing 
town, on the Linth. Pop. 6330. 

GrlBO&B, gree-tong' (the gray allies), 
a large canton in the S.E., traversed 
by the valley of the Engadine. Pop. 
94,091. 

Herisau, fid're~so, a manufacturing 
town in Appcnzcll. Pop. 11,082. 

Inn, a tributary of the Danube, 
which rlseb in the Orisons, and flows 
by a N.E. course through the Tyrol. 
At its confluence with the Danube it 
is larger than the Danube itself. 

Jungfrau, goong'frou (the maiden), 
one of the Alps, in the canton of Bern, 
rising to the height of 13,720 feet. 

Ju'ra, Mount. See Fraxck, page 
143. 

liausanne, to-edn^, tiie capital of 
tlie Clinton of Vaud, about a mile N. 
from tlie lake of Geneva. The beauty 
of its situation has made it the resort 
of numerous strangers. Here Gibbon 
wrote the greater part of his History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Pop. 30,179. 

Dauterbrunnen, lott/’ter<^roon'nen, 
or Xiauterbrunn (clear wells), a re¬ 


markable valley in Bern, where the 
glaciers appear in great magnificence. 

Ijlin''inat, a river which rises in 
Glarus, passes through the Lake of 
Zurich, and falls into the Aar near its 
junction with the Reuss. 

Xjooar'no, a town in the canton of 
Tessin, beautifully situated on Lake 
Maggiure. Pop. ^46. 

Ijoole', a town in the canton and 9 
miles W.N.W. of Neuchdtel. The 
manufacture of clocks and watches is 
actively carried on. Pop. 10,464. 

liuoeme', a canton in the interior. 
Pop. 134,806. 

IlUcerne^ the capital of the canton, 
situated on an arm of the lake, where 
the Reuss issues from it. Pop. 17,860. 

liuceme'i l4ake of (the lake of the 
four forest cantons), a beautiful and 
romantic lake, surrounded by the four 
forest cantons, Schwytz, Uri, Unter- 
walden, and Lucerne. 

ZiUga'no, a town in the canton of 
Tessin. Pop. 6129. 

Morat", a town in Freiburg, where 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
was signally defeated by the Swiss iu 
1476. Pop. 2364. 

Neuohdtel, nush-d-td", a Canton in 
the W., bordering on the lake of tJic 
same name, which separates it from 
the canton of Freiburg; until 1857 it 
was nominally subject to the King of 
Prussia. Pop. 103,732. 

Neuohittel (new castle), the capital 
of the canton, beautifully situated on 
the lake, and commanding grand and 
extensive views. Pop. 16,612. 

OPten, a town in the canton of 
Soleure, on the Aar. Pop. 3979. 

Beuss, roice, a large river which 
issttes ITom a lake in Mount St Gothai'd, 
flows through Uri, the Lake of Lucerne, 
and Aargan, and joins the Aar. 

Rigi. See Remabkb, page 167. 

Bhflne. See France, page 146. 

Bo'Ba, Monte, the highest moun¬ 
tain on the confines of Switzerland 
and Italy, being 16,208 feet above the 
sea. 

St Gall, a canton S. of thu Lake of 
Constance. Pop. 210,491. 

St Gall, the capital outlie canton, 
in a pleasant valley, with extensive 
manufactures. It takes its name from 
an Irish missionary, who founded a 
monastery here in the seventh cen¬ 
tury. Pop. 21,488. 

St Gothard, Mount, between Uri 
and Tessin. The Ftirca peak Is 14,087 
feet high; the height of the pass is 
6800 feet. A railway tunnel has been 
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constructed through the mountain, 112 
feet more than miles long. 

Sar'nen/a town in Unterwalden, on 
the Lake of Sarnen. Pop. 4039. 

Sohaifhau'sen, the most northerly 
canton. Pop. 38,348. 

SohafOiau^Ben, the capital of the 
canton, a place of considerable trade. 
The fall of the Rhine hero is one of 
the greatest cataracts in Europe. Pop. 
11.795. 

Bchreoltlioni (the peak of terror), 
one of the Alps, in the canton of Bern, 
rising to the height of 13,492 feet, re¬ 
markable for its glaciers. 

Bohwytz, shwUs, a pastoral canton 
on the E. of the Lake of Lucerne. 
Here the Swiss confederacy was first 
formed in 1307, and the canton has 
given its name to the whole country. 
Pop.151,235. 

Bohw^z, the capital of the above 
canton, situated amid beautiful scenery. 
Pop. 6543. 

Simplon, teng^long', one of the Alps, 
over which Napoleon I. constructed a 
famous military road into Italy. The 
pass which leads from the Valais to 
Milan is 6592 feet above the sea. 

Bion, se-ong', or Blt^ten (the seat at 
the hill fort), the chief town of the 
Valais, situated on the Rhone. Pop. 
4871. 

Soleure', or BoPothom, a canton in 
theN.W. Pop. 80,424. 

Bolenre', the capital of the canton, 
on the Aar. Pop. 7668. 

Bplillgen, one of the Alps, across 
which is a pass, 6946 feet high,’ leading 
from the Grisons to Chiavenna and 
the Lake of Como. 

Stanz, «tdnt3 (the stony place), the 
capital of Unterwalden. Pop. 2210. 

Tessin, tea'aeng, or Tiolno, te-che'no, 
a canton in the S., deriving its name 
from the river Ticino, which fiows 
through it into Lake Maggiore. Pop. 
130,777. 

Thim, toon, a lake in the canton of 


Bern, united with the Lake of Brienz 
by the Aar. 

Thun, toon, a town in Bern, on the 
Lake of Thun, where the Aar issues 
firom it. Pop. 5124. 

Thurgau, toor-gou', or Thurgo'’vla 
(the district of the Thur), a canton in 
the N.E., on the Lake of Constance. 
Pop. 99,652. 

Tro'gen.a thriving town In the can¬ 
ton of Appenzell. Pop. 2629. 

Unterwalden, oon-ter-vdl'den, and 
Uri, oo're, two of the forest cantons, on 
the Lake of Lucerne. Pop. 51,042. 

Valais, vd~ld' (the district of valleys), 
a canton containing mostof that portion 
of the RhSne valley which lies above 
the Lake of Geneva. Pop. 100,216. 

Vaud, VO (the valley), a fine canton 
on the N. of the Lake of Geneva. Pop. 
238,730. 

Vevay^ a beautiful town in the can¬ 
ton of Vaud, on the Lake of Geneva. 
Pop. 7820. 

Wallenstadt, vdl'len^tatt (the town 
of the foreigners), alake between St G all 
and Glarus, connected with the Lake 
of Zurich by the Linth Canal. 

Winterthtir, vin'ter^tonr, a manu¬ 
facturing town in the canton and 12 
miles N.E. of Zurich. Pop. 13,695. 

Yverdun, ee'ver-dung (a town near 
the water), a town in the canton of 
Vaud, at the S. extremity of the Lake 
of Neuchatel. Pop. 5968. 

Zug, tsoog, a small canton in the in¬ 
terior. Pop. 22,'694. 

Ztig, the capital of the canton, on 
the Lake of Zug. Pop. 4924. 

Ziirioh, zu'rik, a canton in the N., 
with a lake of the same name. Pop. 
317,676. 

Zurioh, the capital of the above 
canton, on the Limmat, where It issues 
from the lake. It is the seat of a 
university and of several polytechnic 
schools. Hero the reformer Zulnglins 
lived from 1618 to 1631. Pop, 25,102.— 
47, 22 N. 8,32 E. 


ITALY 

• 

Is boundod N. by the Alps, which separate it from Austria 
and Switzerland; W. by Prance and the Mediterranean; S. 
by the Mediterranean; B. by the Adriatic. Including Sicily 
and Sardinia, it contains 114,445 square miles, and the 
•population is about 26,807,000. 
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Divisions.— The modern administrative divisions are named 
after the chief towns in the several old provinces {compariimenti 
tei'ritorwli). In the following list the names of the chief 
towns are also the names of the modern administrative 
divisions:— 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Piedmont...Alessandria, Cuneo, Novara, Torino (T urin) . 

Liguria....#..Genova (Genoa). Porto Maurizio. 

Lombardy.Bergamo, jBrescia, Como . Cremona, Mantovi 



. Pavia, Sondrio- 

Venetia..Behuno. Padoya (Padi i Sy r iRovigo, Treviso, Udine, 

Emilia.Ferrara, ForuTModfiOa* Parma . Piacenza, 

Kavmnft.Jt p.ggin (nelP Emilia). 

Umbria. Perug ^ ^ 

Marca(The Marches) An£^y^Ascoli, Macerata, Pesaro and Urbino. 

Tuscany..Arezzo, Firmstfl, (Elntenpe), Grosseto, Livorno 

( Leghorn ). Lu^. Massaahd Carrara, Pisa., Siena. 

Latium.Koma {]!t ome) . 

Abruzzi and Molise.Aquila, Campobasso, Chieti, Teramo. 

Campania.Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, Napoli (Naples), 

Salerno. — 

Paglia.Bari, Foggia, Lecce. 

Basilicata..Pqtcnza. 

Calabria.Catanzaro, Gosenza, Beggio (di Calabria). 

Sicily.Cal^tanisetta, CatanUj^ Girgenti, Messina, Palermo^ 

Siracusa {SyracdscTi Trapani. - ' 

Sardinia.Cagliari, Sassaii. ^ 


Islands. —Sardinia, Sicily, Lipari Islands, Capri, Ischia, 
Elba. 

Straits. —Bonifacio, Messina, Otranto. 

Golfs. —G enoa . Gaeta, Na ples^ Salerno, Policastro, St 
Eufemia, Squillace, Taranto, hfa nfredon ia, Venice, Trieste. 
Oapes. —Spartivento, Colonne, Leuca, Gargano, Passaro. 
Mountains. —Part of the Alps, the Apennines, Mount 
Vesuvius, Mount Etna. 

Lakes. — Como. Iseo, Perugia, Bolsena, almost the whole of 
Maggipre and Garda , and p art of Lugan o. 

Rivers. —Po, Lower Adige, Amo, Tiber, Volturncb 


REMARKS. 

Italy, including Sicily, extends from 3e° 40' to 46® 40' N. lat., 
and from 6® 40' to 18® 80' E. lon^ The greatest length of the 
peninsula, from Mont Blanc to Cape Leuca, is 750 miles; its 
extreme breadth, from the head of tno Adriatic to the borders of 
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Savoy^ is 370 miles ; but its average breadth does not exceed 140 
miles. 

Along most of its northern frontier, the Italian peninsula is 
walled off from the rest of the European continent by the southern 
and higher chain of the Alps, in which rise Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa, huge, boundary-stones in the direction, the former of France, 
the latter of Switzerland. The Alps, on approacliing the Medi¬ 
terranean, curve eastward within Italian territory, under the name 
of Maritime Alps, and then pass into the Apennines, which run 
down the whole length of the peninsula, first seeking the eastern 
coast, which they leave at the spur Of the hootj as lower Italy has 
been called from its shape, then grossing to the toe. The highest j 
summit of the Apennines ^ n early in the middle of their length, * 
Monte Corno, 10,206 fttstiiiJn the Abruz;zi highlands./ The Al|ls 
and the Apenniue»-4etermine the inteckff>«4^nfiguration of the 
mainland. Between them in the north iiaa 4he valley of the Po, 
the most fertile plain in Europe, often called,, from the province 
occupying its centre, plain of Lombardyjr^ith extensive rice- 
fields, and meadows that yield six mowiiigs in the year. The Po 
is by far the longest and largest Italian river; but, though navi¬ 
gable to within 60 miles of its source in Monte Viso, one of the 
Cottian Alps, it is little navigated, because of its rapid current, 
maintained throughout winter by heavy rains, and throughout 
summer by the melting of snow on the Alps. From Piacenza, the 
channel is contained within embankments ; and near to Ferrara, 
where the joint delta of the Po and Adige begins, the surface of 
the water within the embankments is 30 feet above the adjacent 
land. Throughout the rest of the peninsula, lateral valleys prevail, 
naiTow and straight on the eastern side of the Apennines, so that 
the many rivers are but torrents, wider and sometimes winding, 
on the western side, so that the fewer rivcrs.are ^eater in both leiieui 
and volume. | Of the torrents on the eastern side, the only notable 
one is the Fiumicino, and that merely because it is the ancient 
Rubicon. \ Of the rivers on the western side, the Tiber and the 
Amo are navigable to a considerable distance inland, and are con¬ 
nected by a canal,^only a gentle undulation separating their upper 
basins. # These basins form, indeed, one plain, the seaward portion 
of whicn, notorious as the Maremma of Tuscany, the Campagna of 
Rome, and the Pontine Marshes farther south, is pestilential. 
The marshes of the Po delta represent the intermediate stage 
lictween lagoons and dry land; and so ^eat are the annual 
additions to the surface, that the dry land advances seaward at . 
the rate 0^32 feet per annum. Hence it is that the town of Adria, 
which was a naval station under the Roman emperors, and im¬ 
portant enough to give name to the Adriatic, now stands 10 miles 
inland on a branch of the»Adige. To the repulsive aspect of thcao 
parts of the coast, Italy supplies the j^eatest possible contrast in 
the charming Rivier^ as the coast of the Qulf of Genoa is called, 
and in the Bay of Naples, where the landscape, as seen from the 
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sea, offers one of tiro most striking views in the world. A like 
contrast exists between the Tuscan lakes of Perugia and Bolsena, 
with their tame shores, and the lakes at the foot of the Alps in 
Lombardy, or on its frontiers, with their lofty mountains and rich 
vegetation. 

} Italy is pre-eminently a land of com and wine, and oil and silk ; 
one might add, “of milk and honey." ^The corn is chiefly maize 
—wheat, indeed, is imported; and maizo-meal porridge, called 
poUenta, is the staple food of the peasantry. The wines are gener¬ 
ally inferior to those of France, because the Italians, relying on 
the superiority of their climate and soil, are comparatively careless 
in cultivating the gi’apc, and in manufacturing its juice. On the 
otlier hand, the olive-oil of Tuscany is the best in the world. The 
butter of Lombardy is sent to ^eatdistances, and Parmesan cheese 
is famed. Of the raw silk, some is manufactured in the north of 
Italy, and a great deal is exported, especially to France and Swit¬ 
zerland. Owing partly to the almost total absence of coal, manu¬ 
factures are nowhere on a largo scale. The plaited straw industry is 
characteristic of Tuscany ; that of gold and silver wares flourishes 
ill all the large centres of population. The statuary marble of 
Carrara, in Tuscany, is largely exported ; and Italy alone, of Euro¬ 
pean countries, yields boracic acid, the preparation of which from 
native aqueous solutions, by means of volcanic heat, is a regular 
industry at Volterra, Tuscany. CBut, on the whole, Italy is poor 
in useful minerals.! The general character of the climate may be 
inferred from the^productions.'^ The proverbial beauty of the 
Italian sky is due to the clearness of the air. Winter—which in 
tlie valley of the Po, notwithstanding its semi-tropical productions, 
is colder, if also of shorter duration, than in the British Isles—is a 
rainy season farther south, especially on the western side of the 
Apennines, but so mild as to attract invalids from the north. In 
summer, the western coast is exposed to the sirocco from Africa, 
which makes all life droop ; and in winter, most places are swept 
by cutting winds from the mountains. 

The Italians are a very mixed race. When ancient Rome con¬ 
quered Italy to the Alps, she brought under her sway Gauls in 
the north, and Greeks in the south, with many aboriginal tribes 
'lietwecn. Since then, Goths and Lombards, Teutonic tribes, have 
settled in the north; Arabs, Albanians, and Normans in the south. 
Yet a unity has been achieved, thanks to a Common literary lan¬ 
guage formed under the influence of Dante, Petrarch, and Boc¬ 
caccio ; a common religion, the Roman Catholic; and common 
I>olitical aspirations. The only native Protestants are flic Wal- 
denses, occupying a few valleys behind Turin; and they are 
said to be trio descendants of refugees from tlie canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland. By a series of wonderful e\T)nts during the ten pre¬ 
vious years, the King of Sardinia became in 1866 the sovereign of 
all Italy, excepting a remnant of the Papal States, including Romo ; 
and when, in 1870, that remnant also was placed by a i^ebiscite 
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under his sway, the temporal power of the Pope was ended, the 
kingdom, of Italy was completed, and Rome became its capital. 
This famous city is situated on both banka of the Tiber, 13 miles 
above its mouth, where the left bank is so low as to be overflowed. 
This flat is the site of the ancient Campus Martins, and of the most 
densely peopled portion of the modern city: it is traversed from 
north to south by the Corso, the longest and busiest of the Roman 
streets. The historic “ Seven Hillswere all on the left bank, and 
one of them, the Quirinal, gives name to the royal }mlace. Several 
of them are still chiefly occupied by market-gardens and vineyards. 
The Pincio, a height laid out as a public promenade, is also on the 
left bank of the river ; but the castle of San Angelo, the Vatican 
palace, where the Pope resides, and St Peter’s, the grandest clffirch 
in the world, are all on the right bank. Besides being a place of 
pilgrimage to Roman Catholics, Rome attracts crowds of tourists 
by the fame of its historical sites, as the forum ; of its ruins, of 
which the Coliseum is the most conspicuous ; of its churches, cata¬ 
combs, art-galleries, and public fountains. 

Some friction was inevitable between the Papal court and the 
Italian government, which has been smoothed by generosity on 
the part of the latter. Besides paying to the Pope sovereign 
lionours, and leaving all Church patronage in his hands and 
in those of his subordinates, it allows him £129,000 a yetar, and 
leaves him, without liability to taxation, in posses.sion of the 
Vatican, of another palace called the Lateran, on the left bank, 
and of the villa of Castel Gandolfo on the Alban Lake. Tlie 
goveiTiment is a monarchy, hereditary in the House of Savoy, 
and limited by a parliament, consisting of a senate and chamber 
of deputies. Monasteries and convents having been abolished, 
and the theological faculty in the seventeen national univer¬ 
sities suppressed, a Papal university has been established in Romo. 
Elementary instruction is obligatory; but the law which makes 
it, being in advance of the general feeling in the country, is not 
enforced. Generations must j)ass before the Italian of tlie south 
can be raised to the level of his fellow-countryman of the north, in 
respect of information, intelligence, and industrious habits. One 
undoubted proof of national prosperity has lately been given in 
the abandonment of a forced paper currency, and the return to 
specie payments. 

Sicily and Sardinia are physically similar to the mainland, but 
less advanced in all that belongs to modern civilisation. Sicily is 
traversed ,>by a range which is apparently a continuation of the 
Apennines; and Sardinia by a longitudinal range, which is appa¬ 
rently a continuation of the Corsican mountains. \ The sulphur of 
Sicily, and the lead or galena of Sardinia, are characteristic 
products. ^ 
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SXEHCISES. 

• 

What arc the boundaries of Italy? Including Sicily and Sardinia, 
what is its extent in square miles, and what its population? Into how 
many provinces is the Kingdom of Italy divided? What are the chief 
towns of Piedmont? Of Liguria? Of Sardinia? Of Lombardy? Of 
Emilia? Of Tuscany? Of the Marches? 'Of Abruzzi and Molise? 
Of Campania? Of Sicily? Of Venetia? Of Calabria? Where are 
Pome, Padua, Turin, Leghorn, Palermo, Siena, Savona, Catania, Pisa, 
Piacenza, Pavia, Cremona, Cagliari, Girgenti, Genoa? etc. Distinguish 
between the two towns called Reggio. 

What are the j^rincipal islands? Name the straits of Italy. Name 
its gulfs. Name its capes. What are its principal mountains ? What 
are its lakes? Which three of the lakes are not wholly within the 
Italian border? Name its rivers, and trace their courses. Where are 
Cape Colonne, the Gulf of Gaeta, the Lake of Como, the Straits of Mes¬ 
sina, the Gulf of S^erno, Lake Perugia, Mount Vesuvius, Cape 
Leuca? etc. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Italy, including 
Sicily, situated ? Wliat are its greatest length and breadth? What is 
its average breadth? Between what countries and Italy do Mont Blanc 
and Monte Rosa respectively stand? What Alpine range joins on to 
the Apennines? Describe the course of the Apennines. What and 
where is their highest summit ? What capes mark respectively the spur, 
the tip of the heel, and the tip of the toe, of the Italian f Describe 
the course of the longest and largest Italian river. What about its 
channel from Piacenza downwards, particularly at Ferrara? At what 
rate is the sea being turned into land at its month? Show the greatness 
of the result by the case of Adria. What other river joins with the Po 
in forming a delta? Mention a fact showing the great fertility of the 

E lain of Lombardy. What grain is grown there, because the fields can 
e inundated ? Wherein do the lateral valleys on opposite sides of the 
Apennines differ? What makes the Fiumicino on the eastern side 
notable? What two rivers on the western side are connected by a 
canal? What three districts form a continuous malarious region on the 
western side? What two portions of the coast are admired for scenery, 
particularly as seen from the sea? Contrast the Alpine Isdces with those 
of Tuscany. Of the lakes called Italian, find out which two are partly 
Swiss, and which one is partly Austrian. 

What grain is imported into Italy? 'Wh&tlapollentnt Why are the 
wines of Italy inferior to those of France? Name an article in the pro¬ 
duction of which Italy excels nil other countries; also one which it alone, 
of European countries, produces. Wliat countries take most of its raw 
silk? What industry is cliaractcristic of Tuscany? What wares are 
manufactured in all the large centres of population? Where does the 
best statuary marble come from ? Contrast winter in the pl^ of Lom¬ 
bardy with winter in southern Italy. What winds have to be guarded 
against in summer and in winter respectively ? 

Name two of the races settled in ancient Italy that were subjugated 
by ilio Romans. What nationalities have'in comparatively modem 
times settled in the north and south respectively? In what three 
ticiilars are Italians one? Who and where are the only native Pro¬ 
testants? What great political change was consummated in 1870? 
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Di 'Criln' Ilit‘ situation of tlio capilal. Distiognisli, by nanio and silna- 
tioii. the i>alaces (jf the Kinp: atnl tlie I’npe. What and where is the 
])ul>Hc pi’oineiuuie V Name the three most famous buildings on the right 
bank. What are the six great attractions offered by Koine to tourists? 
Name the most famous street, and the most consincuous j uin, 

Ilow does the government show rcsjiect and consideration for the 
Pope? Name his two palaces in Rome, and hi.s villa in the country. 
What change in the national universities rendered a Pajial university 
necesstiry? What is the great impediment in the way of elementary 
instruction? In what three respects is the Italian of the north superior 
to the Italian of the south? What proof has the country recently given 
of returning prosperity? What is the present form of government? 

Compare Sicily and Sardinia with the Italian mainland in respect of 
surface and civilisation. What products arc characteristic of SicUy and 
Sardinia respectively? 


DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Adige, It. pron. A'dp-jd, a 

river which rises in the Tyrol, and 
fulls into the Gulf of Venice N. from 
the mouths of the Po. 

Adxia, d'dre-d (the black town), a 
town in the province of Kovigo, be¬ 
tween the rivers Po and Adige. Pop. 
10,<X)0. fip.e Kkmakks, page 174. 

Adriatic Sea (named after the town 
of Adria), sometimes called the Gulf 
of Venice, a branch of the Moditcr- 
rauoan, separating Italy from Illyria, 
Galiuatia, and Albania. It is about 
fj-oO miles hmg, with an average breadth 
of 1*20 miles. 

Alessan'dria (named after Pope 
Alexander III.), a strong city of Pied- 
inoiit, capital of the province of the 
same name, on the Tauaro. Near it 
is the celebrated field of Marengo, 
where Napoleon Bonaparte tiefo.dcd 
the Austrians in ISOO. Pop. (10,7(51.— 
41° m' N. lat., 8° 37" E. long. 

Alghe'ro (the peninsula), a seaport 
on the W. coast of Sardinia, province 
of Sas-sari. I'op. 8789.—40,3.3 N. 8,17 E. 

Altamu'ra, a well-built inland town 
of Puglia, province of Bari, at the foot 
of the Apennines. Pop. 17,108. 

^ Amal'fi, a seaport of Campania, 
province of Salerno, on the Gulf <»f 
Salerno. Here the mariner’s compass 
i.s said to ^vc been invented by G ioia 
in 1.302. Pop. 4994. 

Anco"na (the place .at tlie comer), 
a seaport and fortress in the provirice 
r»f the same name, on tJ'o Adriatic, 
with a grK>d liarbour. I’op' 28/)57.-— 
4.3. .37 N. 13, 35 E. 

Aos"ta, a town in Piedmont, prov- 
int-u of Turin, on tlic Dora Balteu, an 
atihiunt of the Po, with iiiimeruus re¬ 


mains of Koman architecturp. Pop. 
6151. 

Ap'enuines. Se ^ IIkmakks, page 
174. 

A"qulla, a town of Ahruzzi nnd 
Molise, the capital of the province of 
that name, on the Pescara, near Monte 
Cm’no Pop. 13;513. 

Arezzo, d-ret'so, the ancient Ar- 
retium, a city of Tuscany, capital of tlie 
province of the same name, near tlie 
Arno. Here Petrarch was born in 
1304. Pop. 11,818. 

Ar'no, a river of Tuscany, wliich 
ri.ses in the Apeiinines, nnd falls into 
tlie Mediterranean below Pisa. 

As"coli, capital of the province of 
the same imnie. on the Tmuto, which 
is celebrated for the fertility of its 
valley. Pop. 11,199. 

Aa'ti, an ancient city of Piedmont, 
province of Al';sKaridri:t,on the'r«inro. 
Here the jioct A1 fieri was born in 1749. 
l*op. 17,.'HO. 

Avelll'no, a town of Canipanifi, 
capital of the province of tlie .s.Tine 
name, in a fine vnlli*y, watered by tlie 
8ahiito. Pttp. 10,376. 

Aver'sa, a town in tlic province of 
Caserta, lii a fertile plain. Pop. 20,183. 

Ba"ri, the ancient fortified 

sc.apru’t on tlio Adriatic, the capital of 
a province of the same name. Pup. 
58,268.-41, 8 N. 18, 5.3 E. 

Barlet'ta, a seaport of I’uglia, prov¬ 
ince of Bari, on fhn Adriatic, with a 
fine cathedral snd consiileratilc trade. 
Pop. .31,J»94.—41, 19 N. 1(1, IS E. 

Ba8sa"no, a town in the province of 
Vicenza, on the Brenta, with a great 
trade in raw silk. Pop. 7709. 

B6llu"no, a town of Vouctin, on the 
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riave, capital of the province of the 
Bame name, with a handsome cathedral. 
Top. 6770. 

Beneven'to (fine climate), the an¬ 
cient Benaventum, capital of the prov¬ 
ince of IJcnovcntOj 32 miles N.IiJ. of 
Naples. It contains the celebrated 
Arch of 'Prajan and other Roman re¬ 
mains. Top. 17,406. 

Ber^gamo (on a hill), a commercial 
city of Lombardy, the cajiital of a prov¬ 
ince of the same name, and the seat of 
a great annual fair. Pop. 23,819.—45, 
42 N. 9, 40 E. 

Biton'to, a town of Puglia, province 
of Tari, noar the Adriatic, with a tine 
cathedral. It is noted for its wine. 
I’op. 22,726, 

Blauo, Mont. See FnAircE, page 

110 . 

BoTca, a mountain in the territory 
of Verona, rich in curious fossil re- 
iiiniiis. It is evidently an exhausted 
volcano. 

Bologna, bo-lon'yaf the ancient Bo- 
tionia, capital of the province of the 
siirne name, situated in a fertile plain 
at the base of the Apennines. It is 
the seat of a famous university, and 
has given birth to a great number of 
eminent men. Pop. 103,998.—44,30 N. 
11.21 E. 

Bolse^na, a lake in Central Italy, 
compartment of Rome, surrounded by 
finely wooded hills. 

Bonifacio, lon-e-fdtsh'o, Strait of, 
lietwccn Corsica and Sardinia; the 
naiTowo.st part is about 10 miles wide. 

Bren'ta, a river of Venetia, which 
rises in the Tyrol, near Trent, and 
falls into the Gulf of Venice. 

Brescia, hresh'e~d, a city of Lom- 
Irardy, capital of the province of 
liivscia. It contains a fine modern 
cathedral, and many remains of 
ancient grandeur. Pop. 43,3ol.—46, 32 
N. 10.13 E. 

Brin^dlsi, the ancient Bnmdusium, 
a seaport in the S.E. of Puglia, prov¬ 
ince of Lecce, on the Adriatic, itnport- 
ant as the nearest port to Alexandria 
on flm European system of railways. 
Pop. 13,194. 

Oagliatl, kAVyd’ve, a city of Sardinia, 
Capital of the province of Cagliari, on 
a bay of tiro same name, on the S. 
shore of the island. It has a univer¬ 
sity, a fine cathedral, and considerable 
commerce. Pop. 86,688.-39, 13 N. 0, 
7 E. 


Cala'bria, a mountainous and fer¬ 
tile district in the southern part of 
It,aly. It has suffered severely from 
earthquakes. Pop. 1,257,907. 

Caltagiro^ne, a town in Sicily, pro¬ 
vince of Catania, built on two bills 
joined together by a bridge. Pop. 
28,119. 

Campania, kdm-pdn'pa, a compart¬ 
ment of Italy, comprising the provs. 
of Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, 
Naples, and Salerno. Pop. 2,896,570. 

Oampobas'so (the low plain), a 
town of Abrnzzi and Molise, capital of 
the province of the same name. Pop. 
13,345. 

Oa'pri (goat island), a picturesque 
little island at the moutli of the Bay 
of Naples. It was anciently called 
Capreee, and was the favourite I’ctreat 
of the Emperors Augustus and 
Tiberius. 

Cap'ua, a city of Camp/inia, prov¬ 
ince of Caserta, on the left hank of the 
Volturno. Here Hannibal wintered 
after the battle of Cann«e. Pop. 
12,174. 

Carra^ra, a town of Tuscany, in tlie 
province of Massa-Can ara, famed for 
its marble. Pop, 11,869. 

Casaie, a town in Piedmont, prov¬ 
ince of Alessandria, on the Po. Pop. 
17,096. 

Caaer'ta, a town of Camp.inia, capi¬ 
tal of the province of Caserta, with 
a magnificent royal palace and gar¬ 
dens. Pop. 17,257. 

Castellama're, a city in the prov¬ 
ince of Naples, on the site of the 
ancient Stabias. Pop. 22,207.—40, 11 
N. 14, 29 E. 

I CaWnia, an ancient city and sea¬ 
port of Sicily, capital of the province 
of the same name, at the foot of 
Mount Etna, by the lava of whicli it 
has been three times destroyed. Pup. 
97,365.-37, 28 N. 15, 6 E. 

Oatanza^'ro, a town of Calabria, cap¬ 
ital of the province of Catanzaro, near 
the Gulf of Squillace. Pop. 20,931. 

Oa'va, a town of Campania, prov¬ 
ince of Salerno. Pop. 6397.. 

Cefalu"* (on the headland), a sea¬ 
port on the N. coast of Sicily, province 
of Palermo. Pop. 10,194.-A38, 0 N. 14, 
4 E. 

Cela'no or Fu'^oino, the ancient 
Fiiclnns, a lake in the N.W. of Naples, 
provlnci^of Aquila, now drained. 

Oenis, Mont, mong seh-nv' or «a- 


Thu Italians sound c/t as k, and ce, ci, cci, like ch Inc/ttid. 
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neeee',ono of the Grnian Alps^ 11,457 
ft. high, through which « railway 
tunnel has been formed for truffle 
between Franco and Italy. 

Chieti, ke-il'te, a town of Abruzzi 
and Molise, capital of the province of 
the same name, on a ridge of hills near 
the Pescaro. Po^. 12,273. 

Chioggia, ke-od'jd, a strong seaport 
in the province of Venice, on an 
island in the Gulf of Venice, connected 
with the mainland by a bridirc of 43 
arches. Pop. 20,381.-46,13 N. 12,17 
E. 

Ciroel^o, Oape, a headland of S. 
Italy on the Mediterranean; the 
ancient Circemm, the fabled residence 
of the enchantress Circe.—41,13 N. 13, 
3 E. 


Ciyita Veoohia, die^ve-td vek'he-d 
(old city), a strong seaport in the 
province of Rome, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Pop. 11,640.—42, 4 N. 11, 45 


E. 


Colon'ne, Cape, on the £. coast of 
the province of Oatanzaro.—39, 7 N. 
17,15 E. 

Co'mo (in the hollow), a beautiful 
lake in Lombardy, between Milan and 
Cbiavenna. 

^ Co^mo, a city at the S.W. extrem¬ 
ity of the lake of the same name, sur¬ 
rounded by charmidg scenery ; it is 
the capital of the province of Como. 
Pop. 25,560. 

Corsica. See Fraxcb, page 137. 
Cosen^za, a city of Calabria, 
capital of the province of that name. 
Pop, 14,522.-39,18 N. 16,15 E. 

Crexno^na,a city of Lombardy, capi¬ 
tal of the province of Cremona, on the 
Po, with considerable trade and manu¬ 
factures. It was formerly celebrated 
for its violins. Pop. 29,011.—45, 8 N. 


10, 1 E. 

Ctmeo, koo-na'o, a city of Piedmont, 
capital nf the province of the same 
name, on the Stura, with cloth and 
silk manufactures. Pop. 12,413. 

ljl‘l>a, an Island near the coast of 
Tuscany, the residence of Napoleon I. 
on his abdication in 1814. It is noted 
for its mines of iron. (Por'to Fer'rajo, 
the capital of the island, has a pop, 
of 6779.) Pop. 23,997.-42, 40 N. 10, 
20 E. 


lia'te, a town of Venetla, province 
of Padua. Pop. 6743. 

IBt'na (Itat. dlbello), a celebrated 
volcanic mountain in the N.E.of Sicily. 
Its height is 10,874 feet above the sea, 

C ~nd its circuit at the base is nearly 90 
liles. 


Faen''za, a town of Emilia, province . 
of Ravenna. Pop. 13,968. 

Fa'no, a seaport in the province of 
Pesaro-U rbino, on tho Adriatic. Pop. 
6600.-43, 61 N. 13, 1 K. 

Fer'mo, a town in the Marches, 
province of Ascoli, on tlio Adriatic. 
Pop. 15,862.-43, 10 N. 1.3, 43 E. 

Ferra^ra, a city in Emilia, capital 
of the province of Ferrara, on a bi-aucli 
of tho Po. Here the poet Tasso was 
imprisoned from 1579 till 1686. Pop. 
28,814.-44, 50 N. 11, 41 E. 

Fiumiolno, ftt-oo-me.-chafno, a small 
seaport town of Central Italy, tlje port 
of Rome, with which it is cuuiiegtod by 
railway. 

Flor'ence {Ital, Firenze), a well- 
known city of Tuscany, formerly capi¬ 
tal of the kingdom. The collection of J 
paintings and statues in the Medici or i 
Florentine Gallery is one of the nolilcst ^ 
in the world. Among tho eminent j 
men born at Florence may be named j 
Dante in 1265, and Michael Angelo I 
in 1558. Pop. 122,039.-43, 46 N. 11, * 
15 £. 

Foggla, fod'jd^ a city of Puglia, the 
capital of the province of tho same 
name, with immense subterranean corn 
magazines, and a great annual fair for 
corn and wool. Pop. 36,852. 

ForTi, a well-built town in Emilia, 
capital of tho province of Forli. Pop. 
16,016. 

Fossa‘'no, a town of Piedmont, pro¬ 
vince of Cunon, Pop. 7272. 

Frasca^’ti, the ancient Tusculum, a 
town in (’entral Italy, province of 
Rome, beautifully situated on ttic de¬ 
clivity of a hill; it is tho fashionable 
summer resort of the Romans. Here, 
in 1788, died Charles Edward Stuart, 
known as the young I'rotendcr; also, 
in 1817, his brother, Cardinal York, 
who was bishop of the diocese. Pop. 
7046. 

Gaeta, ga-d'ta, a strongly fortified 
seaport of Camp.ania, on tiie Gulf of 
the same name, province of Caserta. 
Pop. 18,3a5.— 41,12 N. 13, 34 E. 

Galllp'oll, a waport of Puglia, ;^ro- 
vInce of Lecce, dn a rocky peninsula 
on the E. coast of the Gulf of 3'aranto, 
with a great trade in oil. Pop. 7578.— 
40, 3 N. 17,68 E. 

Oar'da. a lake In Venetla, from 
which the river Mincio issues. Thu 
upper part of the lake is in I'yrol. 

G’en'oa, a raaritinie province of ' 
Liguria, once the territory of a cele¬ 
brated republic. The struggle between 
the Genoese and tho Venetians is the 
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most ti'Pmorable In the Italian aniiiils roimdad by mountains. Pop. 2L286>— 
of the Middle Ages. Pop. 760,809. 43, 61 N. 10, 31 E. 

Gen'oa(/{af.Clen''ova), a strong city Xjtiga''no (the lake or nollow), a 
and seaport, capital of the above prov- beautiful lake in the N. of Italy, be- 
ince, beautifully situated on the bay tween Lakes Maggiore and Como. The 
of the same name. Ita manufactures upper part of the lake is in the Swiss 
and commerce, though much less than canton of Ticino, 
formerly, are still great, and are now Maoerata, md-ichd-rd'id, a town in 
increasing. Here Columbus, the dis- the Marches, capital of the province of 
coverer of America, was born about the same name. It is the seat of a, 
1440. Pop. 188,081.—44, 24 N. 8, 62 University. Pop. 10,0^. \ 

E. Magen^'ta, a town in the province 

Q-irgen'tl, the ancient Agrigentum, of Milan, on the Tessino, on the road 
a city on the S.W. coast of Sicily, capi- from Novara to Milan, where the 
tal of a province of the same name. Austrians were signally defeated by 
Pop. 19,3W. the French in June 1859. Pop. 6011, 

Qo'zo, an island in the Mediter- Maggiore, mad~jo'rd, or Xiake of 
rancan,4 miles N.W. of Malta, belong- liooarno, situated at the foot of the 
ing to Great Britain. Pop. reckon^ Alps, and traversed by the Ticino, 
with Malta. Its Borromean Islands are remarkable 

GroBseVo, a town of Tuscany, capU for their picturesque sceneiy. The 
tal of the province of the same name, upper part of the lake is in the Swiss 
Pop. 4161. canton of Ticino. 

' Isolila, is'ke-d, an island oil the MaPta, the ancient Melita, an island 
|;oast of Naples, with hot springs; it in the Mediterranean, 58 miles S. from 
suffered severely from an earthquake Sicily, belonging to Great Britain Its 
in July 1883, when 2450 lives were lost, area is 98 square miles. Though 
—40, 46 N. 13,60 E. naturally sterile, it has been made 

Xiecce, a handsome town of coraparativelyfertilebydiligcntculti- 

Puglia, capital of the province of Lecce, vation. It was long the chief seat of 
in a rich district, with considerable the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, 
trade. Pop. 21,742. Pop. 149,782. British Empire, 

Xieg^orn(/fa^. lAvor^no), a city and page 32. 
seaport in Tuscany, capital of the prov- Manft'edo''nia,a{'ulf of the Adriatic, 

ince of the same name; it has an ex- on the £. coast of the province of 
tensive trade, both general and transit. Foggia. 

Pop. 77,781.-43, 32 N. 10,17 E. Manfredo'niai a well-built town 

Xieu'oa, Cape, the S.E. extremity and seaport on the gulf. Pop. 7574.— 
of 1 taly.—39, 48 N. 18, 22 E. 41, 38 N. 16, 66 E. 

liip'ari Islands, a volcanic group Man'tua, a city of Lombardy, tbc 
on tiie N. of Sicily. The most remark- capital of a province of the same name, 
able are Iilparl and Stromboli; the formerly a republic. It is sitnatod oil 
volcano in the latter is in a state of an island formed by the Mincio, and is 
perpetual activity. Pop. 12,000. ' one of the strongest fortresses in 

XiO'di, a town of Lombardy, province liurope. Virgil was bom here in the 
of Milan, on the Adda. Ilei'o in 1796 3'ear 70 B.c. Pop. 28,048.-46, 9 N. 10, 
Napoleon gained one of his earliest and 48 E. 

greatest victories. Pop. 18,689. Marsala, the ancient Lilylnvum, a 

liore'to, a town In tlie province of seaport in the province of Trapani, 
Ancona, on the Adriatic. Its Savtn. iSicily, at the \V. extremity of the 
Caan, or holy house, believed to have island, noted for its wines. I’op.l9,732. 
been the dwelling of the Virgin Mary, —37, 49 N. 12, 21 E. 
lias long been annually visited by Mas^sa, the capital of the province 
tlioiisands of pilgrims. Pop. 8100. of Massa and Carrara. Pop. 4786. 

liUcca, look'M, a inarltiinc province Mate'ra, a town in the province of 
of Tuscany, formerly an independent Potenza. on the Gravlna. Pop. 14,312. 
<lnchy. It has been long distinguished MessPna, a strong seaport in the 
for its silk manufactures, and its oil is N.E. of 8,jclly, capital of the pi*ovince 
esteemed the best in Italy. Pop. of Messina, situated on the straits of 
284,287. the same name, with a fine harbour. 

liuo^ca, the capital of the above Pop. 76,982.—38,11 N. 15,34 E. 
province, situated in a rich and fei*tllo MlFan {Ital. Mila'no), a noble city y 
plain, watered by the 8orohlo, and sur- of Lombardy, capital of the province f 
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of Milan, situated in a beautiful plain 
between tbe Adda and the Ticino. It 
has a noble cathedral of white marble. 
In the Middle A^es Milan was the 
capital of a republic, and afterwards of 
a duchy. It is now the centre and 
chief emporium of tlie silk trade of 
Lombardy. Pop. 296,000.-46, 28 N. 9, 
11 E. 

Mod^ena (the fortified place), the 
ncient Mutina, a handsome city, 
capital of the province of the same 
name, situated in a fertile plain, be¬ 
tween the rivers Paiiaro and Secchia. 
Pop. 31,053.-44, 38 N. 10, 65 E. 

Mod^ica, a town in tlie S. of Sicily, 
province of Syracuse, with some curious 
caves in its vicinity. Pop. 37,919. 

Mondo'vi, a strong town in Pied- 
nnmt, province of Cuneo, on thc^ 
Ellero, with considerable manufactures. 
Pop. 11,958. 

Monop'oli,a fortified town of Puglia, 
province of liari, on the Adriatic, with 
considerable trade in oil and wine. 
Pop. 19.993. 

Mon'za, a town of Lombardy, near 
Milan. The celebrated iron crown of 
Lombardy wu>s kept in its cathedral. 
Pop. 17,077. 

Nappies {Ital. Nap^oli, new city), the 
Itirgest city in Italy, capital of the 
province of the same name. Its situa¬ 
tion is delightful; rising tike an am¬ 
phitheatre, it forms, with its verdant 
shores and magnificent bay, a scene of 
almo.st unrivalled beauty. Previous 
to 1800, Naples was the capital of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Pop. 
46:1,172.-40, 61 N. 14, 16 E. 

Nova'ra, a strongly fortified town 
of Piedmont, capital of tho province 
of Novara. Here, in March 18-19, 
tho Austrians, under Radetzky, sig¬ 
nally defeated the Sardinians under 
King Charles Albert, who imme¬ 
diately resigned tlie crown in favour 
of his son Victor Emmamiol II. Pop. 
15,232. 

Orvle-'to (old city), a town in the 
province of Perugia, on a hill overlook¬ 
ing the Paglia. It has a fine cathedral. 
Pop. 7423. 

Otran''to (a place almost surrounded 
by water), a seaport of Puglia, in the 
province of Lecce, on the straits of 
Otranto, with a celebrated castle. 
l^)p. 2092. « 

Fad^ua {Ital. Padova), a city of 
Vcnctia, the principal town In tlie prov¬ 
ince of the same name; it is the scat 
of an ancient university.' Here the 
liistorian Livy was born in tho year I 


69b.c. Pop. 47,334.-45, 24 N. 11, 62 
E. 

Paler''mo (the spacious harbour), 
the ancient Panortnus, a noble seaport 
of Sicily, the capital of tiie province of 
the same name, beautifully situated on 
the N. coast. It has several fine 
squares adorned witli fountains and 
statues; tho terrace of the Marino is a 
splendid promenade fully a mile in 

length. Pop. 206,712_38, 8 N. 13, 22 

E. 

Pax^ma, tho chief town in tho prov¬ 
ince of Parma, beautifully situated on 
a small river of tho same name. Pop. 
44,492.-44, 48 N. 10, 20 E. • 

Partenico, par-ten'e-ko, or Parti- 
nioo, par-te'ne-ko, a city in Sicily, 14 
miles W.S.W. of Palermo. Pop. 21 ,<X)0. 

PavPa, on the Ticino, capital of the 
province of the same name; it is tho 
seat of a iiuiverslty. Here Francis I. 
of France was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the generals of tho Em¬ 
peror Charles V. in 1525. Pop. 29,836. 
—45, 11 N. 9, 9 E. 

Perugia, pd-roo'jd (tho town in the 
marsh), a walled town, capital of the 
province of the same name, on tlie 
Tiber; it is the seat of a university. 
Pop. 17,395.-43, 6 N. 12, 23 E. 

Perugia, Iiake of, in the district of 
tlie same name, tho Locus 'I’hrasiniemis 
of tlio Romans. 

Pes^aro, a well-built town in the 
Marches, capital of the province of 
Pesaro and Urbiiio, on the Adriatic, at 
the mouth of the Foglia. Pop. 10,996. 

Piacenza, pe-d-chen'td (tlie pleasant 
place), the ancient PlaMntia, the princi¬ 
pal town Ill tlie province of Piacenza, 
near the confluence of the Trebbla and 
tlie Po. Pop. 34,925. 

Pla've, a river of Venetla, falling 
into the Gulf of Venice. 

Finero'lo, a manufacturing town in 
Piedmont, province of Turin, near the 
foot of tho Alps; it is the chief town 
in the Waldensian valley. Pop. llj.3.32. 

Pisa, pee'zd, a city of Tu.scany, for¬ 
merly the capital of a republic, situated 
on the Amo, and noted for Its salubrity. 
It is tho chief town in tho province of 
Pisa, and the scat of a celebrated uni¬ 
versity; its cathedral, baptistry, and 
leaning tower have long been famous. 
The astronomer Galileo was born here 
In I6*j4. Pop. 26,857.-43,43 N. 10,24 E. 

Pistoja, pis-to*yd, a handsome city 
of Tuscany, province of Florence, on a 
tributary of the Arno. Pop. 12,224. 

Po, tho largest river of Italy; after 
a course of about 450 miles, including 
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its windings, it enters the Adriatic by 
several mouths. See Rkmaiikb, p. 174. 

PolicaB'’tro, Gull of, on the W. 
coast of Naples. 

Fou^tine Marshes, a large marsiiy 
tract in the southern extremity of the 
province of lionie, extending 24 mites 
along the coast. It is traversed b]ft 
the road from Rome to Naples. ” 

Por'tlol, a town in the province of 
Naples, at the foot of Vesuvius, on tlie 
site of the ancient Herculaneum. Pop. 
with Resina, 9777. 

Porto Maurlzio, par'to mow-rit'ze~o,' 
a seaport town, capital of the province 
' of the same name, on the Gulf of Genoa. 
Pop. C207. 

Poten'za (the powerful), a fortified 
town of Hasilicata, capital of the prov¬ 
ince of Potenzn. Pop. lG,9fi8. 

Pra'to (meadow), a walled town of 
Tuscany, jirovinco of Florence, with a 
fine old catlicdral. Pop. 13,410. 

Pro''clda, a small island between 
Ischia and the coast of Naples. Pop. 
13,682. 

Baven''na, the chief town in the 
province of the same name, near the 
Adriatic. It was the capital of the 
Western Empire in the 6tli century. 

I Here the poet Dante died in 1321. 

' Pop. 12,100.-44, 25 N. 12, 12 E. 

Beggio, red'jo, a walled town in 
Emilia, capital of the province of 
Reggio of Emilia. Here the poet 
Ariosto was born in 1474; the painter 
'Correggio in 1494; and the naturalist 
S[)allanzani in 1729. Pop. 18,634 

Begglo, an ancient town and sea¬ 
port of Calabria, capital of the pi’ovince 
of Reggio of Calabria, on the Strait of 
Messina, in a very fertile district. 
Pop. 23.812.-38, 6 N. 15, 40 E. 

Bie'ti, a town in the province of 
PtTiigia, on an elevated plain near the 
V(!liuo. Pop. 11,478. 

Bl'mlnl, the ancient Arirn'inum^ a 
seaport iu the province of Forll, on 
the Adriatic, Pop. 10,838.-44, 4 N. 
12, 34 E. 

Borne, the capital of Italy. Pop. 
273,010. See Resiaeks, page 170. 

Bo'sa, Mon'te, a mountain on the 
confines of Switzerland and Italy, 
lleiglit, 16,208 feet above the sea. 

BovPgo, a town of Venctla, capital 
of tiio province of the same name, 
near the Adige. Pop. 7462. 

Baler'no, a city of Campania, 
capital of the province of Salerno, on 
a gulf of the same name, the seat of 
a university. Pop. 22,226, 

BnUizzo’ siUlooi'SK, a town of pied¬ 


mont, province of Cunoo, at the foot 
of the Alps, on an allluent of the Po. 
Pop. 9796. 

San MarPno, one of the smallest 
and most ancient states in Europe. It 
is a republic, dating from the fiftccntii 
century, and is enclosed on all sides by 
the territories of the kingdom of Italy. 
It is situated in lat. 43“ 68' N., long. 12“ 
21' 24" E., and has. an area of about 24 
square miles, with a population of 
7816, mainly occupied in agriculture 
and silk industry. The government 
of the republic is vested in a senate of 
60 members, elected for life from all 
ranks of the people. The chief town 
is also called San Marino^ and has a 
population of about 1000. 

Sardln'ia, a large island in the 
Mediteri'anean, S, of Corsica. It has a 
very diversified surface; and although 
its soil is in general fertile, and a good 
deal has been done for the improve¬ 
ment of the island of late years, culti¬ 
vation is still in a backward state. 
Area, 9547 square miles. Pep. 682,002. 

Bassa'ri, a city in the N.W. of 
Sardinia, capital of the province of the 
same name, with a seaport called 
Porto Torres. Pop. 31,55)6. 

Bavo'ua, a seaport in the province 
of Genoa, on the Gulf of Genoa. Pop, 
19,120.-44,18 N. 8, 27 E. 

Sic'lly, the largest island !n the 
Mediterranean, separated from Italy 
by the Straits of Messina. Its ex¬ 
treme length is 180 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 120; area 10,500 
square miles. It is mountainous, but 
the soil is rich, and the climate de¬ 
lightful. Its vegetable productions 
embrace many tropical as well as 
European plants, and it W'as anciently 
regarded as the gi’annry of Italy. 
The principal articles of export are 
the wines of Marsala, sulphur, fruits, 
and olive-oil. Pop. 2,928,841, 

Sien'a, a beautiful city in Tuscans', 
capital of the province of the same 
name; it is the seat of a university. 
Hero the Italian language is spoken in 
great purity. Pop, 22,450. 

Solferi'no, a village in Lombardy, 
province of Mantua, to the south of 
the lake of Garda. Hero the French 
under Napoleon III. defeated the 
Austrians under Francis-Joseph I. in 
Juno 1859. Pop. 674. 

Bon'deio, a town of Lombardy, capi¬ 
tal of the province of the same name. 

Sorren'to, a town on the Itay of 
Naples. Hero the poet Tasso was 
horn In 1644. l‘op. 6502. 
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Spartiven'to, Cape, the most seaport on tlie W. coast of Sicily, capi- 
aontherly point of ltal7.*~37,66 N. 16, tal of the province of the saiuo natae. 
3 E. Pop. 31,742. 

Speaia, apetfz^a, a seaport In the TreTl‘’ 80 , a town of Venetia, capital 
province of Genoa, the chief naval of the province of the same name, on 
arsenal of Italy. Pop. 19364. the Sile, with considerable trade. Pop. 

Bpole'to, a town in Umbria, prov- 18301. 
ince of Perugia, with a stupendous A Tu^rln {Ital. Torino), a city in Pied* 
aqueduct earned over a deep ravine ^ont, formerly the capital of the king- 
by 10 arches. Pop. 7696. dom, situated on the Po. Its streets 

Bgtiillaoe, skwMh-ld'Uiha, a gnlf in and Squares are spacious and elegant, 
the S. of Naples. and it is the seat of a distinguished 

i Sy^aonae, a city of Sicily, with luniversity. Pop. 226307.—46, 4 N. 7, 
extensive remains of the celebrated P42 E, 

[ancient capital of that name. Pop. Udine, oo'de-nS^ a city of Venetia, 
19,286.—37, 3 N. 16,17 E. capital of the province of Uie same 

TaefUamento, uu-yd-men'to, a river name. Pop. 23,264. 
of Venetia, which rises in the Tyrol, Urhino, oor-be'no, a town in the 
and falls into the Adriatic. province of Fesaro and Urbino. Hero 


Tana'ro, a river of Piedmont, 
which passes Alessandria, and Joins 
the Po. 

Ta'ranto, Onlf of, a spacious bay, 
formed by the S.W. and 8.E. extremi¬ 
ties of Italy. 

Ta^'ranto, the ancient Tarentum, a 
seaport on a small island in the gulf 
of the same name. Pop. 22,741. 

Tera'mo (between the rivers), a 
town in Abruzzi and Molise, capital 
of the province of the same name. Pop. 
9636. 

Ter'nl, the Tnteramna of the an¬ 
cients, a town in the province of 
Perugia, on the Nera. Here the his¬ 
torian Tacitus was bom in the year 
64 B.G. There are celebrated water¬ 
falls a mile below the town, at the 
influx of the Veline into the Nera. 
Pop. 12,419. 

Te]Taoi'’na, a seaport in the prov¬ 
ince of Rome, on the Mediterranean. 
Pop. 7376. 

Tiber {Ital. Teve're), the classical 
river on which Rome stands, rises in 
the Apennines, flows south and soutli- 
west, and falls into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

TloPno, a river whioh rises in 
Mount St Gothard, flows through 
Lake Maggiore, and falls Into the Po 
below Pavia. 

Tiv^oU, the ancient Tihur, a town to 
the east of Rome, delightfully situated 
on the Teterone. Pop. 8105. 

Tor're del Greece, a town at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, which has 
been repeatedly destroyed by lava and 
earthquakes. Pop. 213^^. * ' 

Tra^nl, a seaport of Puglia, province 
of Bari, on the Adriatic. Pop. 21,173. 
—41,17 N. 16.26 E. 

Txapa^nS, the ancient DrepAnunty a 


the painter Raphael was born in 1483. 
Pop. 5162. 

Valet'ta, the capital of Malta. Pop. 
60,000.-36,54 N. 14,30 £. Sk€ Buitish 
Empirr, page 32. 

Valtelline'', a district of Lombardy, 
consisting of a long valley traversed 
by the Adda. 

Velle^tri, a walled town in the prov¬ 
ince of Rome, near the Pontine 
Marshes. Pop. 14,800. 

VenToe {Ital. Vene'zla), the capital 
of the province of the same name, situ¬ 
ated on the Gulf of Venice, is built on 
a number of isles separated by canals, 
and is now connected with the main¬ 
land by a railway. This magnificent 
city presents at a distance the singu¬ 
lar appearance of domes and spires, 
churches and palaces, floating on the 
waves. Pop. 129,276.-46,26 N. 12,20 E. 

VeDO''8a, the ancient Venuaia, a town 
of Basilicata, province of Potenza. 
Horace was born here about 67 b.c. 
Pop. 7222. 

Veroelll, a town of Piedmont, prov¬ 
ince of Novara, on the Scsia, witli a 
fine cathedral. Pop. 20,166. 

Vero'’na, a city in Veuetia, capital 
of the province of tlie same, name, 
beautifully situated on the Adige. Here 
is a fine amphitheatre, the tnost perfect 
specimen of Roman architecture wiiich 
now exists. P. 46.26 N. 11.1 E. 

Vesu^vlaB, a volcanic mountain, 
about 8 miles S.E. from the city of 
Naples. In Its first great eruption on 
record (a.d. 79), which was accom¬ 
panied by an earthquake, the cities of 
Hei'culaneuni and Pompeii were buried 
beneath lava and ashes. Excavatitms 
made during the last and present 
centuries, by uncovering these ancient 
cities, have flimished the world with 
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many eurious and interesting relics of 
claBsic times. The eruptions of August 
1834 and i^ril 1872 were the most de¬ 
structive or modern date; that of 1867- 
68 was of more than usual magnitude. 
The mountain is 4166 feet high, and in 
1880 a railway was constructed to carry 
passengers to the top. 

Viaregglo, ve-d-red'jo, a seaport of 
Tuscany, in the province of Lucca, 
with a fiourishing trade. Pop. 9983. 

Vioen^za, a city of Venetia, capital 
of the province of the same name. It 
contains many fine specimens of the 
architectural skill of Palladio. Pop. 
24,381.--46, 82 N. 11, 33 E. 

Villatran'oa, a town in Venetia, 


province of Verona, where iu 1859 a 
treaty of peace was concluded between 
the French and the Austrians. P. 4766. 

VPbo, Monte, one of the Cottian 
Alps in Piedmont, 12,698 feet high. 

Viterlbo, a city in the province of 
Rome. Pop. 16,326. 

Volter'ra, the ancient Volaierrac^ 
a town of Tuscany, province of Pisa, 
with vast remains of Etruscan archi¬ 
tecture. Pop. 6796. 

Volturno, vol-toor'no, a river of 
Naples, which rises in the Apennines, 
and falls into the Gulf of Gaeta. On 
its banks, in October 1860, the Italians, 
under Garibaldi, defeated the army of 
the King of Naples. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE 

Is bounded N. by Austria, Servia, and the Danube; W. by 
Dalmatia and the Adriatic; S. by Greece, the Archipelago, the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Straits of Constan¬ 
tinople; E. by the Black Sea. Including Dependencies as 
well as Immediate Possessions, it contains about 130,000 square 
miles, and a population of 8,630,000, 

Immediate Posseesions :— 

Constantinople, consisting of the city and suburbs of Constantinople, 
capital of the Ottoman Empire. 

Adrianople, southern half of ancient Thrace: chief towns, Adrianople, 
Gallipoli. 

Eastern Roumelia, northern half of ancient Thrace; chief town, 
I*lulippopolis. 

Salonika, or Western Roumelia, the ancient Macedonia; chief towns, 
Salonika, Monastir or Bitulia. 

* Prisrend and Scutari, with chief towns of the same name. ^ 

* Janina, with chief town of the same name, the ancient Epirus. 

Dependencies :— 

Bulgaria, tributary principality; capital, Sophia. 

Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi-Bazar, in the occupation of Austria; 
capital, Bosna-Serai or Serajovo. 

Islands. —Lemnos, Imbros, Samothraki, Thasos, Crete. 

Golfs. —Salonica, Cassandra, Monte Santo, Cqntessa or 
Orphano, Saros. 

Seas and Straits,--The Black Sea, the Archipelago, the 

—. ■ I ^ . . ■■ - -- 

* ThcRO two divisions constitute Albania. All these divlsiouB are called by 
the Turks vihiyet$, i.e,, governments, because at the head of each is a lieu- 
tuuant-governor. Vilayets are subdivided into san^’aJts, and those again into 
koMos, the smallest administrative subdivision. 
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Sea of Marmora; the Dardanelles or Hellespont; the Bos¬ 
porus, or. Straits of Constantinople, 

Capes. —Cassandra, Deprano, Monte Santo. 

Mountains. —The Balkan, Despoto-Dagh, Pindus, Olympus, 
Athos, 

Lakes. —Ochrida, Janina, and part of Scutari. 

Kivers. —Drin, Maritza, Struma, Vardar, Kara-Su, 

BEMABKS. 

The present reduced dimensions of European Turkey date from 
the Berlin Treaty of 1878. By that instrument, RoumaniifJ Servia, 
and IMonteuegro were declared independent of the Sultan, as the 
sovereign of Turkey is called. Bulgaria was made a tributary 
principality, all its fortresses being destroyed, and the right of 
erecting new ones withheld, the prince to be chosen by a constituent 
assembly, with approval of the Sultan and assent of the Great 
Powers, from one of the minor dynastic houses of Europe ; and 
Eastern Roumelia, while remaiiiing under the direct political'a^T4 
military authority of the Sultan, was placed, for legislative and 
administrative purposes, under a Christian governor, to be ap¬ 
pointed, for a term of five years, by the Sultan, witli assent of tlic 
Great Powers, an<l to bo assisted by a single chamber. 

The best defined chain is the Balkan, often called by its ancient 
name Ilccmuft, which, running east and west, sqiarates Bulgaria 
from Roumelia. From the Balkan runs soutliwanl, through tho 
centre of the Greciau peninsula, a range identified with the ancient 
Pindus, and dividing the waters wliich flow into the Archipelago 
from those wliich flow into the Adriatic. Tchar-Dagh, the moun¬ 
tain-knot at which this range leaves the Balkan, is tho head of 
drainage to this quarter of Europe ; for from it the waters How 
to the Archipelago by the Vardar, to the Ailriatic by the Drin, 
and to tho Danube by the Morava. None of tho rivers are of 
nmeh use for navigation. East of Pindus, another range, Despoto- 
Dagh, runs southward from the Balkan to the Archipelago, forming 
the watershed between the rivers l^laritza and Kara-Su ; and, west 
of Pindus, continuations of tlio Dinario Aljis, cros.sing tho Dal¬ 
matian frontier, overspread Albania, in which are considerable 
lakes draining into tho Adriatic. Only onc-half of Lake Scutari 
belongs to Turkey, the otlicr half being Montenegrin. On the 
whole, European Turkey is a mountainous country, with grand 
scenery and valleys of eqiial beauty and fertility. In respect of 
height, the mountains rank with the Apennines ; witness 

^ Feet. 

Tchar-Dagh, meeting-point of Pindus with tho Balkan, 9700. 

Olympus, in the S. E. corner of Salonica, . . 97r>4. 

Rilo, meeting-point of Desjioto-Dagh with tlie Balkan, 9812. 
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A characteristic product of the mountains is valonia^ i.e.j acorn- 
cups, invaluable in the process of tanning. Wide valleys, level 
enough to bo called plains, occur on both sides of the Balkan, 
where that chain separates Bulgaria from Roumolia. Those of 
Bulgaria afford excellent pasturage; those of Roumelia are more 
favourable to fruit. So abundant everywhere is fruit, that the 
native spirit called raki is distilled from plums. Tobacco is a very 
wide-spr(jad crop, and one of the most profitable. In the basin of 
the Maiitza, roses are grown for the extraction of otto. All sorts 
of grain are grown, from barley and the like on the higher grounds 
to maize and rice lower down. The climate is similar to that of 
Italy and Bpain, except that, latitude for latitude, the extremes of 
temperature at opjiosite seasons of the year are greater in Turkey 
than in these countries; which is due to Turkey’s being less of a 
peninsula, and to its lying nearer the great continental mass formed 
by Russia and Asia. The exports consist of miscellaneous agricul¬ 
tural jnoduce, and the imports of manufactured articles. There is 
a good deal of home-spinning and home-weaving throughout the 
country ; but the few factories that exist are confined to the largest 
towns. The mamifiicture of leather is perhaps the most widely- 
spread. 

The ruling race, the Osmanli Turks, all Mohammedans, form 
half of tlie population only in the capital and tlie adjacent dis¬ 
tricts. They are employed in one or otlier of the three classes 
into which Turkish ollicials are divided, as men of the law, 
?.<?., of the Koran, discharging ecclesiastical or judicial functions ; 
men of the pen, engaged in the administration generally ; and 
men of the sword, belonging to the army or navy. They also 
ply handicrafts and keep sho]> in towns ; but they are found as 
tillers of the ground only in a few districts west and north of Con¬ 
stantinople. M ost of the trade and commerce of the country is carried 
on by Greeks, who abound from Janina across the peninsula to Salo¬ 
nika, and thence along the whole seaboard. They are especially 
numerous in the seaports, as they furnish the bulk of the seafaring 
ponulation. Armenian traders are intluential; but they are found 
only in the larger towns. The Bulgarians are said to be of Finnish 
extraction, but they speak a Sclavonic dialect, intermediate between 
Servian and Russian ; and they have the Sclavonic predilection for 
pasturage and agiiculturc. They are distinguished above the other 
races for honesty, temperance, and industry ; and their country is 
comparatively well cultivated. They prevail not only in Bul^ria, 
but also in Eastern Roumelia, which some would therefore designate 
Southern Bulgaria. Servians, an undoul)tcd Sclavonic race, prevail 
in the districts occupied by Austria. Finally, Arnauts, as they arc 
called by the Turks, Skypotars, i.e.^ Mouiitaiiieers, as they are 
called by themselves, descendants of the primitive iiihabitant.s, 
prevail in Albania. Each of these races has a lan^age of its own; 
and the traditional religion of them all, excepting the Osmanli 
Turks, is Christianity according to the eastern rite. A few have 
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become Roman Catholics; and under the Turkish yoke, so many 
apostatized, that the Osmanli Turks are not thought to constitute 
now a majority even of the Mohammedans in European Turkey. 

The Christian races are incapable of uniting through mutual 
jealousy, amounting to antipathy. And that is the reason why 
their emancipation from the Turkish yoke was so late in beginning, 
and still remains incomplete; also why the emancipated popula¬ 
tions are formed into a number of minor states, rather than into a 
single great one. Aware that what stirred the subject Christians 
to assert themselves was not added oppression on the part of the 
Sultan’s government, but sympathy with the progress of liberty 
and of material pros|)erity throughout Europe, the Great Bowers 
have urged the Sublime Porte, as the Sultan’s government is 
called, to adopt European methods. The advice, highly ques¬ 
tionable to an earnest Mohammedan, because whatever is not 
in the Koran is scarcely lawful for him, has been more effec¬ 
tual in the army and navy departments than in any other. Con¬ 
stitutions have been granted, the last one in 1876, according to 
which Turkey possesses a parliament of two chambers; but this 
jxirliament is rarely in session, and its resolutions are not respected. 
Schools of all grades, including technical and normal schools, up 
to a university on the German model, called “Seat of the 
Sciences,” which was oj^ened at Constantinople in 1870, have been 
thoroughly organized—on i)aper. Three railways have been made, 
one from Constantinople to Adrianople, one from Salonika to Uskuj), 
a town far up the Vardar, and one in Bulgaria, between Varna on 
the coast and Rustchuk on the Danube; but these railways are 
unconnected. Bankruptcy also threatens; the foreign creditor 
receives no interest, and there is a forced circulation of paper money. 
In this state of affairs, the government officials are neither sufficiently 
nor regularly paid ; and the consec^uence is corruption and extor¬ 
tion on their part, which creates discontent among the people, no 
matter what their race or their religion. 

The island of Crete is a province of itself. Mountains traverse 
its length, culminating towards the eastern end in the ancient Ida, 
now Psiloriti, 7670 feet high. In the centre of the range live the 
Sphakiotes, famed as having never submitted to the Turks. The 
southern coast is rocky, the northern highly fertile. The po]>ula- 
tion is chiefly of the Greek race, yet about one-third of them are 
^Mohammedans. The other European islands, along with some 
belonging to Asia Minor, form a province which is administered 
from Gallipoli, the great naval station on the Dardanelles. 

The only very largo town in Turkey is the cjipital, Const.vnti- 
NOPLE, the site of which, as it is naturally one of the most 
buautihil, so it is, comipercially and strategically, one of tho 
most commanding in the world. It occupies a triangular peiiinsmla 
connected with tne mainland only on the west; and the inlet 
culled Golden Horn, on its northern shore, forms a harbour with 
miles of quay accommodation for tho largest ships. Domes and 
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minarets, with cypresses in between, rise from out the city, which 
is spread over a series of gentle hills. The most notable building 
is the mosque of St Sophia, with twenty domes, once a cathedr^ 
church. The old triumphal arch, called Suhlimc FortCy by which 
name the Sultan's government is still designated, because under 
that arch he used to dispense justice, was destroyed by fire along 
with the old Seraglio or palace, to which it belonged. Constanti¬ 
nople does not improve on inspection; most of its streets are but 
filUiy lanes. On the opposite side of the Golden Horn lies Pera, 
the European quarter; and on the opposite side of the Bosporus, 
Scutari, a residential suburb, which, though situated in Asia, is 
under the same administration with Constantinople. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Turkey in Europe? What is its extent 
in square miles? What is its population? Name the provinces. 
Name the dependencies. Which provinces correspond respectively to 
tlie northern and southern halves of ancient Thrace? Which provinces 
correspond respectively to ancient Macedonia and Epirus? Which two 
of them constitute Albania? Where are Philippopolis, Constantinople, 
Gallipoli, Salonika, Prisrend, Janina, Monastir, Sophia, and Serajevo ? 

Where are the Dardanelles, the Balkan, the Straits of Constantinople, 
Olympus, Gulf of Monte Santo, the Vardar, Lemnos, the Gulf of Cas¬ 
sandra, the Maritza, the Struma, the Kara-Su, and the lakes Janina, 
Ochrida? x 

What three countries once belonging to Turkey were declared inde¬ 
pendent by the Berlin Treaty of 1878? On what terms was Bulgaria 
made a tributary principality ? How far is Eastern Roumelia under the 
Sultan, how far not? 

What portion of European Turkey is separated from the rest of it by 
the Balkan? Between what rivers is Pindus the watershed? Where 
is the chief head of drainage? What rivers flow from it, in what 
directions? Between what rivers is Despoto-Dagh the watershed? 
Which are the highest three summits, and where ? Do they rank with 
the summits of the Apennines or with those of the Alps ? Where is the 
single lake-region? What lake is divided between Turkey and Monte¬ 
negro? Where are there extensive plains? Where is the best fruit- 
region ? What is obtained from plums, and what from roses ? Compare 
the climate of Turkey with that of Italy, and account for what difference 
exists. Of what nature are the exports and imports respectively ? What 
manufacture, not domestic, is perhaps the most widely spread ? 

What is the proper designation of the ruling race ? Into what three 
sets are Turkish officials classified? Where only is the ruling race 
found tilling the soil? What stretch of country is peo^ed chie% by 
Greeks? Where are Armenians found? How are tlie Bulgarians dis¬ 
tinguished above the other races? Where do they abound, outside the 
principality of Bulgaria? Where do Servians abound? Which of 
these races is undoubtedly Slavonic? Whicli one furnishes the sea¬ 
faring population? Who are the Arnauts or Skypetars? Are there 
Mohammedans in Turkey besides the Osmanli Turks? To what great 
division of the Church do almost all the Christians in Turkey belong? 
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Wliat two facts ai'e accoiintctl for by tlio mutual antipathy of the 
Chi-istian races ? Why is it difficult for earnest Mohamraetians to adopt 
European methods? In what department liave Turks imitated Euro- 
j)ean governments most successfully? What has become of the consti¬ 
tution of 1876? In what condition are the schools? What towns are 
the termini of the three railways in European Turkey? Mention facts 
showing that the government is in danger of bankruptcy. Show how 
this state of matters increases the general discontent. 

Contrast the northern and southern coasts of (*rcte. AVhat is the 
ancient Ida now called ? What about the Sphakiotes ? To what race 
does the population for the most part belong ? What proportion of it is 
Mohammedan ? From what town on the mainland arc the other islands 
of European Turkey governed? 

Describe the site of Constantinople. Give a bird’s-eye view of fl. What 
is discovered on closer inspection? Give an account of the most iit»t- 
able building. What and where is the Golden Horn? Wlial suburb 
lies beyond it? What town in Asia forms really part of Constantinople? 
How has the Sultan’s government come to be called the Sublime Portel 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Tlie strength of the empire lies in Asia. In Africa, distance 
has co-operated with other circumstances in diminisliing tlie 
Sultan’s authority over Egypt and Tunis. Tlie particulars 
arc these:— 

Europe— Area in sq. m. Population 

Immediate Possessions, including 
Eastern Koumelia, . . 82,000 .5,275,000 

Bulgaria, tributary principality, . 24,000 1,023,000 

Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi- 
Bazar, in the occupation of 

Austria, .... 24,000 1,432,000 

Asia— 

Immediate Possessions, . . 729,000 17,500,000 

Samos, tributary principality, . 212 37,000 

APR1CA"~ 

Viceroyalty of Egypt, . • 1,051,000 17,386,000 

Vilayet of Tripoli,. . . 344,000 1,000,000 

" Regency of Tunis,. . . 46,000 2,000,000 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 

/ Adriano^ple (the city of Hadrian, Alba^nia, a district comprising the 
by whom it was founded), a city in two vilnyets on the Adriatic. The 
Koumelia, the capital of tho vilayet r)f native Albanians are a hardy race, 
tlic same name, situated in a beautiful Most of them are Christians; those in 
plain on the Maritza. It wag tho the south adhering to the castorn rite, 
principal residence of the sultans pre- while those In the north, called Mirl* 
vious to the taking of Conslantinople dltcs, have joined the Roman Catliolic 
by Mohammed II. in 145.% and it still Church, In the interior, many became 
ranks next to the capital in import- Moiiammedan on the subjugation of 
ance. Pop. 150,000.-~41° 42^ N. lat. 26® tlieir country by the Turks. Pop. 
ay E. long. 1,200,000. 
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Archipelaf^o, ar - h: - prl ' <i - ,jo (tin; 
cliiul' Hun), called by the aiicienta tlie 
Aitjf.nn Sea, is that part of the Medi- 
tf.ri-iiiean Sea which lies between 
'J'lirkuy and Greece on the W. and 
Asia Minor on the E. It is studded 
witli islands^ and hence Archipelago 
has come to denote a sea interspersed 
with numerous islands. 

Ar'ta, Qulf of, the Amhracinn Gulf 
of tlio ancients, separates Turkey from 
Greece, and extends about 26 miles in¬ 
land. The river Arta enters it on the 
N. The naval battle of Actium was 
fou{:;]it near the entrance of this gulf, 
it.u. 29. 

Ath^os, Mount, a mountain in 
Macedonia, 6778 feet high, occupying 
a peninsula formed by the Gulfs of 
(hmtossa and Monte Santo. It has 
received the name of Monte Santo, or 
the Holy Mount, from its numerous 
monasteries, which are supposed to 
contain about 3000 monks. 

Balkan'' or Heemua Mountains. 
See Rkmahks, page 186. 

Banialu'ka, a strong town in 
Turkhsh Croatia, on tlie Verbas. Pop. 
16.000. 

Berat', a town in Albania, on the 
r.i'vatino. Pop. 10,000. 

Bihaoz, he-hdteh', a strong town in 
Tiiikish Croatia, on the Unna. Pop. 
40f)0. 

! Bosna-Serai, hos-nd-ser-V, the 
cn]){t!il of Bosnia, situated on a small 
Hti'eiim. It has considerable manufac¬ 
tures of lances, daggers, and other arms. 
iV.p. 25,000.—43, 63 N. 18, 26 E. 

I Bos'nia, a mountainous province in 
the N.W., traversed by the Dinaric 
Alps; along witli Herzegovina and 
Turkish Croatia, it forms a vilayet, 
and is subdivided into five sandjaks. 
An-a 22,000 square miles. Pop. 

, 1,1.6J1,000. 

Can'dia, the capital of the island of 
Crete, situated on the N. coast, in an 
elevated plain. It sustninud a siege of 
20 years against the Turks, from 1648 
to 1669. Pop. 18,000.-85,21 N. 26,8 E. 

Cane'a, the ancient Cydonia, a 
strong seaport in the N.W. of the 
island of Crete. Pop. 12,000.—35,28 N. 
21.0 E. 

Gassan'dra, Gulf of, in the N.W. 
f tliG Archipelago. 

0o]i8tantino''ple (the city of Con¬ 
stantino), tlje capital of the' Turkish 
Kmidre. Pop. of the city proper, 
600,000; including the suburbs of Pora, 
Galnta, Scutari, etc., 1,481,000.—41, 0 
N . 28,69 E. See Remarks, page 188. 


Constantiuo'ple, Strait of, an¬ 
ciently called the Thracian Bosporus, 
the narrow channel which connects 
the Sea of Marmora with the Black 
Sea. 

OonteB'aa, Gulf of, in the N.W. 
of the Archipelago, between the pen¬ 
insula of Mount Athos and the coast 
of Macedonia. 

I Crete, also called Can^'dia, after its 
chief town, a large island in the S. of 
the Archipelago, 160 miles long and 
from 10 to 80 miles broad. Its soil is 
fertile, and produces oil, wine, saffron, 
and a variety of fine fruits. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 210,000. 

Croa'tia, one of the three districts 
which form the vilayet of Bosnia. 

Dardanelles, the ancient Jfdles- 
pont, the strait connecting the Sea of 
Marmora with the Archipelago. Its 
length is upwards of 60 miles; its 
width is generally about two miles, 
but in some places tow'urds the S. 
extremity it narrows to one mile. 
Two ancient castles, one on the Euro¬ 
pean side and the other on the Asiatic 
side, are properly calk’d the Dar¬ 
danelles, and from them the strait 
takes its name. 

Despo^to-Dagh, a branch of the 
Balkan Mountains, extending S.E. 
through Roumelia, and terminating on 
the bank of the Maritza. Height 7800 
feet. 

Drin, dreen, a river in the N. of 
Albania, Avliicb, after a course of 110 
miles, falls into the Adriatic. 

Driua, dree'nd, a river which vises 
in Bosnia, flows between Bosnia and 
Sorvia, and joins the Save after a 
course of 180 miles. 

Durazzo, doo-rdt'so, or Duras, doo- 
rds', a seaport in Albania, anciently 
called Dgrraehivm, the usual landing- 
place from Hrvruiusium in Italy. Pop. 
estimated at 5000. 

f Galllp'oli (beautiful city), a com¬ 
mercial city and seaport in Thrace, on 
the Dardanelles. It is the chief naval 
station of Turkey. Pop. 20,000.-40, 
25 N. 26, 39 E. 

Gradia'oa, or Berbir, her'heer, a 
strong town in Turkish Croatia, on the 
Save. I’op. 1850. 

Herzegovina, 7iert-s(i~go-ve*nd, a 
mountainous district in the vilayet of 
Bosnia. Soil fcrtllo, but in some parts 
marshy.* Pop. 208,000.—Chief town, 

Afosfar. 

Im'broB, an i.sland off the E. en¬ 
trance of tho Dardanelles, 19 miles long 
and 10 miles broad. Pop. 4000. 
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^ Janina, or Yanina, a town 

of Albania, situated on the side of a 
lake, in a.plain covered with groves 
and gardens. Here Ali Pasha was 
assassinated in 1822. It is 44 miles 
N. of Arte. Pop. estimated at 80,000. 
—39, 48 N. 20, 63 E. 

Lem'nos, or Stalim'enS, an island 
in the Arcliipelago, between Monte 
Santo and the Dardanelles. Pop. 
10,000.-39, 50 N. 25,11 E. 

Maoedo'nla, the historical name of 
a district nearly corresponding to the 
vilayet now called Salonika or West¬ 
ern Itoumelia. The soil is generally 
fertile. 

Marit'za, the ancient Ilebnts, a river 
of Thrace, which issues from Mount 
Ilfemus, and falls into the Archipelago 
W. of the Gulf of Saros. 

Metzo^ro, a town 23 miles E.N.E. 
of Janina, in a mountain chasm, on 
both sides of the Arta. 

Monastir^, or Bito'lia, a town in the 
W. of Macedonia. Fop. estimated at 
46,000. 

Mon'te San'to, Q-ulf of, in the 
Archipclflgo. jSec Athos, Mount. 

Mostar^ (old bridge), the capital of 
Herzegovina, on the Narenta. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Nicop'oli, or Nicop'ollB, a city of 
Bulgarin, on the Danube. It is the 
see of a Greek arciibishop, and a place 
of considerable trade. Pop. 10,000. 

No'vi-Bazar', a sandjak and town 
in Bosnia. Pop. 15,000. 

Olym'pus (the shining), a celebrated 
mountain to the N. of Thessaly, 9761: 
fi'et high. During a great part of the 
year its summit is covered with snow. 
The ancient Greeks fancied that it 
was the residence of the gods. 

I'' Par'ga, a seaport in Albania, with 
an almost impregnable citadel, memor¬ 
able for the heroism of its inhabitants 
in the war with Ali Pasha, 1806-19. 
Pop. 6000. 

/ Phllippop^oU (the city of Pliilip), a 
town in Thrace,on the Maritza, founded 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great. Pop. 45,000.-42, 8 N. 24, 66 
E. 

Pln'clUB. R SHARKS, page 186. 

Plev^na, a town in Bulgaria, the cap¬ 
ture of which by the Russians In De¬ 
cember 1877 decided the campaign 
against the Turks. 

Pre'vesa, a seaport in Albania, at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Arta. Pop. 
8000.—38, 66 N. 20,46 E. 

Priarand^ a town of Albania, the 
chief town of the vilayet of the same 


name, on the Rieka; besides being 
a fortress, it trades in saddlery, glass, 
copper, and steel wares. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 36,000. 

Rodos'to, a flourishing commercial 
town, on the Sea of Marmora. Pop. 
estimated at 25,000. 

BoumeTia, the name of an extensive 
and fertile region, comprising the vil¬ 
ayets of Eastern lloumdia, correspond¬ 
ing to tlio northern half of ancient 
Thrace, and of Western Rouinelia, or 
Salonica, corresponding to ancient 
Macedonia. Its area is estimated at 
16,354 square miles, and its pop. at 
1,4.54,000. « 

Bustohuk, roos-tchook', A cHy in Bul¬ 
garia, on the Danube, with a consider¬ 
able trade. Pop. 30,000. 

BalonPoa, or BalonPki, the ancient 
Theasaloui'ca, a city beautifully situ¬ 
ated on the acclivity of a hill, at the 
N.E, extremity of the gulf which bears 
its name. It is strongly fortified, and 
has a considerable trade. Fop. 70,000. 
—40, 38 22, 67 E. 

Salonl^ca, Gulf of, a spacious bay 
in the S. of Macedonia. 

Bamothra''ki, an island in the Archi¬ 
pelago, 14 miles N.N.W. of Imbros. 
Pop. 1500. 

Sa'roa, Gulf of, in the N.E. of the 
Archipelago. 

Bave, sttv, a river which rises in Aus¬ 
trian Illyria, separates Slavonia from 
Turkey, and joins the Danube near 
Belgrade. 

Sohipka Pass, ahip'kd naaa, a pass ' 
of the Balkan Mountains, wliich figured 
prominently In the Russian campaign 
of 1877-78. 

Bou'tarl, a fortified town of Upper 
Albania, in a rich plain, at the S. ex¬ 
tremity of the Lake of Scutari. Ptip. 
estimated at (W,000.—42, 3 N. 19, 33 E. 

Belivuo, ad-lii/nn, or Islione, ia- 
li-o'nu, a town at the S. foot of the 
Balkan Mountains, on the Tunja, witli 
a great annual fair. Pop. estimated at 
20 , 000 . 

Be'rea, a large town to the E. of 
the river Struma. It has manufactures 
of coarse linens and cottons. Pop. 
80,000.-41, 6 N. 23,86 E. ^ 

Shumla, ahoojnfld, a town In Bnl-” 
garia, 58 miles S.S.W. of Hilistria. It 
has a considerable trade in silk and 
hardware. Pop. 46,000. 

BlUs'trla, a town In Bulgaria, on 
the Danube. It was unsucccssflilly 
besieged by the Russians in 1864. Pop. 
10,667. 

Blsto'ya, a flourishing commercial v 
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town in Bnlgarin, on the Danube. | Trav'^nlk (the grassy place), a forti- 
Pop. 20,000.-43, 86 N. 25, 20 E. ! fled town of Bosnia, 46 miles N.W. of 

Sophia, so-/c'it, the capital of Bui- ; Bosna-Serai. Pop. 12,000. . 
garin, near tho river Isker. Though VuTsup, oos'kup,or ^opia,, tko^pud, 
an inland town, its trade is consider- ; a town of lloumelia, capital of a sand- * 
able. Pop. 20,641.-42, 36 N. 23, 28 E. Jak, on the Uskup River. It is a 
Stru'ma, Biver, the ancient Stry- railway terminus, with manufactures 
mon, which formed the boundary of leather. Pop. 10,000, 
between Thrace and Macedonia; it Vardax'', Biver, the Axius of 
rises in Mount llesmus, and falls Into antiquity, rises near the northern 
the Gulf ofContessa. frontier of Macedonia, and flows into 

Bu"!!, a mountainous district in tho the Gulf of Salonica. 

S. of Albania, inhabited by a bravo Var'na (the fortress), the ancientvo 
race of Greeks, who wore almost ex- Odesaus, a seaport of Bulgaria, on a 
terminated in their wars with Ali bay of the Black Sea, with consider- 
I'asha and the Porte in 1808. able trade, llero the British and 

Thas'OB, or ThaB'o, a fertile and French forces embarked in 1864 to 
well-wooded island off the coast of invade the Crimea. Fop. 24,649. 
Roumella. Pop. 6000. Widdin, vid'din, a city In Bulgaria, xf 

Thrace, or Boma'nia, the historical on the Danube, opposite Kalafat, in 
name of a district comprising the Roumania. It Is the residence of a 
vilayets of Coustantinople,Adrianople, Greek archbishop, and has numerous 
and Eastern Roumelia. mosques, and a trade in wine, corn, 

Tirnova, teer-no'vd, the ancient and rock-salt. Pop. 13,602. 
capital of Bulgaria, near the centre, on Zwor'nik, a town in Bosnia, on tho 
a tributary of the Danube. Pop. 11,600. Drina. Pop. 10,000. 


ROUMANIA, SERVIA, AND MeNTENEGRO. 

ROUMANIA. 

The Kingdom of Roumania is bounded on the E. by the 
Black Sea; on the S. by a conventional line from the Black 
Sea to the northern bend of the Danube, and thence by the 
DaiHibe itself; on the W. by the Cariiathian Mountains, which 
separate it from Austria-Hungary; and on the N. by the river 
Pruth, and the Kilia or north most mouth of the Danube, which 
separate it from Russia. The area is 49,4G3 square miles, and 
the population 5,370,000. 

Roumania is named after the inhabitants, who boast them- 
.selves descended from Trajan’s Roman colonists. Their 
boundary with Bulgaria, where it ceases to be the Danube, 
runs along Trajan’s Wall, the remains of which show a 
double, and in places a triple, line of earthworks. The 
country consists of the principality of Moldavia, on the 
rivers Screth and Pruth; tho principality of Wallachia, on 
the Danube; and the districts added Ijy the Berlin Treaty 
of 1878, viz., the delta of the Danube, and the Dobrudscha 
‘ south of the delta, between the Danube and the Black Sea, 

N 
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llOUMANTA. 


The surface is for the most part flat or undulating, except 
in the.'W., where spurs from the Carpathians give it a 
somewhat mountainous character. The Dobrudscha is marsliy 
as well as flat, waving, during the greater part of the 
year, with luxuriant grass. Nevertheless, the spring melting 
of the snows makes it into a slough of mud, and the suns of 
high summer convert the slough into a desert. The winter’s 
cold is as excessive as the summer’s heat, the Danube itself 
being frozen ‘Over for about six weeks every year. The 
fertility of the soil makes up for the want of a^icultural 
skill; but the crops often suffer from the ravages of locusts, 
or perish from drought before reaching maturity. The greater 
part of the country is in pasture, and the main wealth of the 
people consists in horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. Bees are 
extensively reared in Moldavia, which, in contrast with 
Wallachia, has immense forests. The delta of the Danube 
is the haunt of water-fowl innumerable. Minerals are said 
to be abundant, but the only one extensively worked is 
rock-salt. Manufactured articles are imported. The exports 
are cattle, driven overland to the mai^kets of the neighbouring 
countries; and grain, consisting of wheat, barley, and maize, 
shipped at Galatz, a Danubian port. Ualatz is also the seat 
of the international commission which controls the lower 
Danube, levying imposts, and spending the revenue in main¬ 
taining the river-police, and in improving the navigation of tlio" 
mouths. As no river-dues are levied except by this commis¬ 
sion, Koumania, Servia, and Bulgaria are, so far, commercially 
one. The Sulina mouth is now navigable by very large vessels. 
Passengers avoid the malaria and monotony of the delta and 
of the lowest reaches of the river by taking the railway from 
Kustendji on the Black Sea to Tchernavoda on the Danube. 

The Roumanians are really a mixed race, the original stock 
having been mingled with Greek, Gothic, Sclavic, and Turkish 
elements. The native language, a sort of corrupt Latin, is 
still but emerging from the status of a peasants’ dialect; 
and in consequence of that, French is the favourite medium 
of intercourse with the wealthy. The established religion is 
Christianity according to the Eastern rite. On the Black 
Bea, one-third of the population is Mohammedan; and 
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throughout the whole country Jews are dispersed, who, ^ 
money-lenders, and as directing almost the whole commerce 
of the country, are thoroughly detested. Schooling is by law ‘ 
gratuitous and compulsory; but the law is in this respect 
nearly a dead letter except in towns. The want of a native 
middle-class increases the difficulty of raising the intellectual 
condition of the people. Since 1881, in which year Koumania 
was raised from the rank of a principality to that of a 
kingdom, the government has been a hereditary monarchy 
limited by a parliament of two houses, the members of both 
houses being indirectly elected by the people. The king is 
a prince of the Hohenzollern House. The seat of govern¬ 
ment is Bucharest, fonnerly capital only of Wallachia, and" 
the largest town in south-eastern Europe after Constantinople 
and Buda-Pesth. It used to be called a minor Paris, because 
of its numerous cafes and questionable places of amusement: 
it now possesses a worthier claim to that distinction in wide 
and well-paved streets, handsome buildings, and large, well- 
kept parks. 

SERVIA. 

The Kingdom of Servia is surrounded by European Turkey, 
except on its nortliern frontier, where it is separated from 
Austria-Hungary by the Save and Danube, and from a corner of 
Koumania by the Danube. Its area is 18,800 square miles, and 
its population 1,700,000. 

The surface is mountainous, though few summits exceed 
3000 feet in height; and to a large extent forest-clad, the oak 
abounding. At lower elevations, walnuts, chestnuts, and pear- 
trees prevail. The soil in the valleys is fertile, and equally 
fitted for the rearing of cattle and for corn and wine. Cotton 
is gi'own in the warmer spots; for the heat of summer is as 
marked as the rigour of winter. Most of the trade is with 
Austria-Hungary, the chief exports being oak-timber, and 
swine fed on the mast of the forests. 

The Servians are a Sclavonic race, and Christians of the 
Eastern rite. Only in the southern districts, which were added 
to Servia by the Berlin Treaty of 1878, are Mohammedans 
found to the extent of about one-third of the population. 
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Since 1882, in which year Servia was raised from the rank of 
a principality to that of a kingdom, the government lias been 
a hereditary monarchy under a native prince, limited by a 
parliament of two chambers, the upper one, which consists 
of seventeen members nominated by tlie king, being always in 
session. The lower chamber, called Skuptschina, elected by 
the people, meets at the small town of Kragojevatz, which was 
the ancient capital. The capital is now Belgrade, situated at 
the confluence of the Save with the Danube, a place important 
as an entrepot of trade, but still more so on accouat of its 
fortress, which occupies the tongue of land between the two 
rivers. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegro is the Italian translation of the native name 
Tzernagora, and of the Turkish name Karadagh, all three sig¬ 
nifying “ Black Mountain,” which is a just description of the 
country, clothed as it is with dark forests of pine, oak, beech, 
and other trees. Kutch Kom, the culminating point of the 
Dinaric Alps, is in the E., 9575 feet above the level of the sea. 
The area is 1710 square miles, and the population 245,000. 

So rocky is the surface generally, that few oxen are kept; 
on the other hand, sheep, goats, and swine are reared in such 
numbers as to leave a surplus of produce, in the shape of wool 
and cheese, for exportation. The climate, everywhere healthy, 
varies in respect of temperature with the elevation and 
exposure, so that low down on the Montenegrin half of Tjake 
Scutari, even olives and figs, pomegranates and oranges, thrive. 
The carp-fisheries on Lake Scutari are valuable; and large 
quantities of that fish are sent, salted and dried, to Trieste and 
Vienna. 

The natives are Servian Sclaves, and speak pure Servian. 
They are Christians of the Eastern rite, except about 15,000 
Roman Catholics and 10,000 Mohammedans. They are 
emerging from what may be called a noble barbarism, in 
which, without letters and without domestic comforts, they 
maintained their inde|)endence against the Turks, being them¬ 
selves robust and' hardy, chaste, and, to all except the Turks, 
hospitable. Their first newspaper dates from 1870, and their 
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first bookseller's shop from 1879. Schools are only beginning 
to be thought of. Towns there are none, the capital, Ce’ttigne, 
being only a village of 1400 inhabitants, with a convent and 
the palace of the Hospodar, as the hereditary prince of Monte¬ 
negro is called. By the Berlin Treaty of 1878, Montenegro 
was recognised as an independent principality; additions were 
made to its territory, including some seaboard on the Adriatic, 
with the port of Antivari; and the right was conferred upon it 
of navigating the river Boyana through Turkish territory to 
the sea. By the same instrument, Montenegro may not have 
any flag or ship of war; nor can the war-ships of any nation 
enter its waters, the maritime and sanitary police of which is 
maintained by Austria-Hungary, The legislative authority is 
vested in a council of eight members, of whom four are nomi¬ 
nated by the Hospodar, and four elected by the men who are 
bearing, or have borne arms, in the service of the state. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Roumania ? Which of these boundaries 
separate it from Austria-Hungary and from Russia respectively? ^^■hat 
is its area ? Its population ? Account for the name Roumania. Name the 
two principal itiea in Roumania. What additional territories were acquired 
in 1878? Where only is the surface mountainous? What changes 
come over the Dobrudscha according to the season of the year? From 
what do the crops frequently suffer? Mention a fact proving the 
severity of winter. Wherein consists the main wealth of the inha¬ 
bitants? Which of the principalities is the richer in forests? Ip which 
of them are bees extensively reared? Where do water-fowl abound? 
Name the only mineral extensively worked? What grains are ex¬ 
ported, and where ? What authority controls the lower Danube ? What 
countries arc, in respect of river-dues, one with Roumania? Name the 
termini of the railw'ay by taking which passengers avoid steaming up 
the delta and lowest reaches of the Danube. What four elements of 
race are mingled with the Roumanian stock? Of what nature is the 
native dialect? What language is spoken by the wealthier classes? 
What is the established religion? Where do Mohannnedans form one- 
third of the population? Why are the Jews detested? In what con¬ 
dition are the schools? Describe the form of government. Name 
the capital. What rank does it hold among the large towns of south¬ 
eastern Europe? Compare it with Paris. 

• On how many sides is Servia inclosed by European Turkey ? From 
what countries is it s^arated by the Nave and Danube ? What is its 
area? Its population? Describe its surface. • What fruit-trees prevail 
in the lower forests? What is ^own in the fertile valleys? What in 
the warmest spots ? What are the chief exports, and to what countiy ? 
How is it that swine are cheaply reared? Of what race and religion 
are the Servians? Where do Moliammedans form one-third of the 
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population? What is the Ibnn of government? Which of the two 
chambers is always in session? What is the lower one called, and 
where does it sit? Name the present capital. On what does its 
importance chiefly depend ? 

Explain the name Montenegro. Is it truly descriptive of the country ? 
What Alps overspread Montenegro? Name the highest summit. 
What is the area ot Montenegro ? Its population ? Why are few oxen 
kept? What surplus produce of the flocks is exported? Where is 
the mildest portion of Montenegrin territory ? What fruits come there 
to perfection ? Where is carp caught in quantities, and how are they 
disposed of? Of what race and religion are the Montenegrins ? About 
how many Roman Catholics and Mohammedans are among them ? In 
what respects may the semi-barbarism of the inhabitants die called 
noble? Mention facts showing that the Montenegrins are only be¬ 
ginning to share in modern civilisation. What sort of place is the 
capital, Cettigne? What advantages were gained by Montenegro 
through the Berlin Treaty of 1878? What disabilities were imposed 
uiM)n her by that treaty? What is the native title of the prince? 
iiow are the eight members of his council appointed ? 


DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Alezinata, al-exfe-ndt$h, a tovm of 
Servia, which figured prominently in 
the Servian war of independence, on 
the Liprizza or Bulgarian Morava. 
Pop. 89M. 

Anti^varl, a town on the Adriatic, 
ceded to Montenegro by the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878. Pop. about 6000. 

Baba-Dagh'', a town of Roumania, 
in the Dobrudscha, with a considerable 
trade carried on by its port Kera-Ker- 
nian, on Lake Rassein. Pop. 10,000. 

Belgrade', the capital of Servia. 
Pop. 26,970. 8m Krmabks, page 196. 

Brahllov', a fortified town of Ron- 
mania, on the Danube, with sturgeon 
fisheries and a great trade In com. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Bu'charest, or more correctly 
Bookareaht (the city of enjoyment), 
the capital of Roumania, on the 
Dumbovista, a tributary of the Danube. 
Pop. 221,805. 

Oettlgne, or Zettlgne, chet-een'yH, 
the capital of Montenegro. 8ee Rb- 
UABKS, page 197. 

Dobrud'aoba, a marshy district, 
between the Danube and the Black 
Sea, added to Roumania by the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878. 

Dnlcigno, doolrcheer^yo, a seaport 
town of Montenegro, on a rocky penin¬ 
sula in the Adriatic. Pop. About 60(X). 

Galatz, or Qallaoz, d<lflduh, a com¬ 
mercial town of Roumania, on the 
Danube, near Its Junction with the 
Pruth, Pop. estimated at 80,000. 


Giurgevo, joor-^*vo (St George’s 
town), a town of Roumania, the ter¬ 
minus of the Bucharest railway, 
opposite Rustchuk, in Bulgaria. Pop. 
15,000. 

Jas'sy, or Yas'ee (the marshy place), 
a town of Roumania, the capital of 
Moldavia, on an affluent of the Pnith, 
200miles N.N.E. of Bucharest; it has 
a considerable trade in agricultural 
produce. Pop. 90,000. 

Kalafat', a town of Roumania, on 
the Danutie, opposite Wlddtu, in Bul¬ 
garia. Fop. 22^. 

Krago'Jevate, the ancient capital 
of Servia, in tho centre of the king¬ 
dom, on a tributary of the Morava. 

Krajo'va, a town in tho W. of Rou¬ 
mania, near tho Schyl, a tributary of 
the Danube. It has an active trade 
in salt, and is the residence of msny 
of tho rich hojarg or nobles. Pop. 

Euatend'jl, a seaport town of Rou¬ 
mania, on tho Black Sea, at the termi¬ 
nation of Trajan’a Wall. It Is also a 
railway terminus. 

Molda'vla. 8m RotTUAKiA, page 
193. 

Mora'va (the marahy river), a river 
which rises in Bulgaria, flows througli 
Servia, and falls into the Danube near 
Semendrla. 

Nlok'sioB, a fortress, embraced in 
the additional territoiy ceded to 
Montenegro by the Berlin Treaty of 
1878. 
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Nls'aa, or ITish, a strongly fortifiodl 
town in Servin, on the Nissava, noted 
for its warm baths. Pop. 12,817. 

Podgorlt'^za (noj^ the hill), a town 
and fortress, embraced in the addi¬ 
tional territory ceded to Montenegrro 
by the Berlin Treaty of 1878. Pop. 
estimated at 7600. 

Frutb, a river which rises In Hun¬ 
gary, and, after forming in its course 
the boundary between Roumania and 
Russia, falls into the Danube below 
Galatz. 

SemezL^dria, a fortified town of 
Sorvia, on the Danube, at the influx 
of the Jessava, 24 miles S.£. of Bel¬ 
grade. Pop. 12,000. 

Seretb, ser-etf or sa-ret', a river 


which rises in the Carpathians, and, 
after traversing Moldavia,in Koumanin, 
falls into the'Danube 6 miles W. of 
Galatz. 

Tchemavo''da, a town of Rou¬ 
mania, on the Danube, 39 miles by rail 
W.N.W. of Kustendji. It is a railway 
terminus. 

Ter'govist, a town in Roumania, 
on the Islonitza, 48 miles N.W. of 
Bucharest. Pop. 6000. 

Timok, teefmoh, a river, forming 
part of the boundary between Bul¬ 
garia and Servia, joining the Danube 
18 miles N.N.W. of Widdin, after a 
N.E. course of 100 miles. 

WaUa'chla. See Roumania, page 
193. 


GREECE 


Is bounded N. by Turkey; W. and S. by the Mediterranean ; 
E. by the Archipelago. It contains 25,441 square miles,'and 
a population of nearly 2,000,000. 

Divisions. —For administrative purposes, Greece is divided 
into nomarchies, which are subdivided into eparchies, and these 
again into demes. 


Divisions. Nomarchies. Chief Towns. 

f Thessaly.Larissa, Trikhala, Yolo. 

Attica and Boeotia .Athens, Piraeus, Thebes. 

Phthiotis and Phocis.Lamia, Salona. 

L Acarnaniaand Ailtolia ...Missolonghi, Arta. 

'Argolis and Corinth,'I 

with the western ^Nauplia, Argos, Spezzia, Hydra. 


Conti¬ 
nental 
Greece. 


Penin¬ 
sular 
Greece; 

Pelo¬ 

ponnesus 

or 

Morea. 


Insular 

Greece 




Sporades.) 

Achaia and Elis.Patras. 

Arcadia.Tripolitza. 

Messenia.Calamata. 

(. Laconia.Mistra. 

f Euboea or Negropont,! 

with the northern vChalkis. 

Sporades.) 

The Cyclades.Hermopolis, in Syra. 

Kerkyra or Corfu, > 
with Paxos and 
Leucas or Santa 

Maura. I 

Kqphalonia, with Urgostoli. 


>Kerkyra or Corfu. 


Ithaca. 


I “ 


t Ziikynthos or Zanto. 


With Cerigo 


) 
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Islands. —^The last three tiomarchies embrace the Ionian 
Islands. The Cyclades are Andros, Tcnos, Naxos, Paros, 
Melos, Siphnos, Zea, Syra, Delos, and Santorini. The western 
Sporades are Hydra and Spezzia; the northern Sporades, 
Skyros, Pelagonisi, Skopelos, and Skiathos. Otf the coast of 
Attica are Koluri, the ancient Salamis, and .^gina. By far 
the largest of all the islands is Eubcea. 

Gulfs. —Patras, Lepanto, .^gina, Nauplia, Kolokythia, 
Koron, Volo. 

Capes. —IClarenza, Gallo, Matapan, Malia or St ♦Angelo, 
Skillo, Colonna. 

Hountains. —Pindus, Ossa, Pelion, Othrys, CEta, Par¬ 
nassus, Helicon, Taygetus or Pentedactylon. 

Lakes. —^Topolias, the ancient Copais. 

Rivers. —Salembria (Peneus), Aspropotamo (Achelous), 
Kouphia (Alpheus), Basilipotamo (Eurotas). 

BEMABKS. 

Greece lies between 36® 23' and 39® 63' N. lat., and between 21® 
and 26® E. long. Its length, from Cape Matapan to the iiortlicrii 
boundary, is about 270 miles ; its breadth, from Cape Klarenza to 
the east coast, about 155 miles. The frontier with Turkey, start¬ 
ing from Kara Derbend on the Archipelago, luns westward below 
Metzovo, a place much coveted by Greece because of its fortress, 
which commands a pass in the Pindus range, to the river Arta, and 
thence to the Gulf of Arta on the Adriatic. 

The coast-line of Greece, because of its outs and ins, is longer in 
proportion to the area contained than that of any other European 
country except our own. Both the mainland and the islands are 
overspread with mountains curving in so as to form nearly 
circular basins in the interior, and horse-shoe-shaped hollows 
tow'ards the shore. Each of these hollows and basins formed 
anciently a separate state ; and they now form the basis of the 
administrative divisions of the country. In the Morea, the cen¬ 
tral basin is Arcadia, which has given to our language an epithet 
implying pastoral simplicity ; further north is the Bceotian t)asin,. 
with a fertile plain, at tlm bottom of'w'huih lies Lake Topolias ; 
.still farther north is the Thessalian basin, inclosing the largest jdaiii, 
a laiiil of corn and W’ine and oil, of flocks and herds, of liorses and 
battle-fields. In height, the mountains of Greece rank with those 
of Italy; the highest*'of all is Guiona, in Qilta, 8241 feet; and 
the next highest, Lycorea, 8068 feet, in the Parnassus range. Being 
mostly of limestone, they abound in caverns; and subterranean 
river-channels arc common enough to have received a special name. 
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katahothra, Tho most signal instance is in connexion with Lake 
Topolias, which is led by the river Mauronero (Cephissiis), hut 
sends no visible river to the sea. None of the rivers are of use for 
navigation, and the smaller ones are dry in summer. During that 
season the greater part of Lake Topolias becomes a reedy marsh ; 
and then from it, as from many a sea-marsh, at Corinth and 
Nauplia, for instance, offensive and noxious malaria arise. Other¬ 
wise, the climate is eminently healthy. The highest mountains 
are covered with snow during the greater part of tho year; but in 
the valleys, and especially along the coast, winter is scarcely 
known. The summer’s heat is oppressive: in the lower grounds 
it scorches the pasture, so that the cattle, chiefly sheep and goats, 
are then driven to the mountains, 

Tlie Greeks of to-day bear a marked resemblance to those of an- . 
ti^uity. They are fond of talk and argument: to exercise their 
wit is a necessity of life, and their admiration of cleverness in word 
and deed is greater than their detestation of mental or even moral 
obliquity. Among industrial pursuits, their predilection is for 
trade and navigation. The one article in whi<m Greece excels is 
the Corinthian grape, immense quantities of which are exported in 
the form of dried currants. Their civilisation is lop-sided. On 
the one hand, their mercantile navy is, in proportion to popula¬ 
tion, abreast of that of other maritime countries ; Greek merchants, 
besides almost monopolizing the Levantine trade, are found in all 
financial centres and seats of commerce ; and Greek schools, graded 
as in Germany from tho humblest up to the universities of Athens 
and Corfu, have created a nation of readers and a disproportion¬ 
ately large class of writers. On the other hand, the Greeks barely 
supply tliemselves with corn ; tho processes of agriculture remain 
old-fashioned, oxen or horses treading out the corn; the oil and 
the wine are so spoiled in the making, that little of either reaches 
tlio great marts; much-needed works of drainage and inigation 
are not attempted ; carriage-roads exist only in few places and for 
short distances, a want all the more notable now that a railway of 
six miles has been made from tho capital to its port, tho Piraeus ; 
and the finances are in such a state tiiat tho country has no credit 
abroad. The established religion, to which almost tho whole 
po])ulation belongs, is Christianity according to the Eastern rite. 
'J’ho government is a hereditary monarchy, limited by a single 
chamber, the mombers of which are elected for four years by ballot 
and manhood sulfrage. Atjikns, the academic as well as the poli¬ 
tical capital, is chiefly interesting because of ancient sites and the 
remains of ancient buildings. The rock of tho Acropolis, and the 
hump of tho Areopagus still rise there in durable limestone. The 
ruins of tlie Parthenon and Erechtheum,crown the Acropolis; and 
west of it stand colossal the few unfallen pillars belonging to the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius. Tho temple of Theseus, mo best 
l>rcsorvcd of all the ancient buildings, serves os an antiquarian 
museum. 
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EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Greece ? What is its extent in square 
miles ? What is the number of its inhabitants ? Name the nomarchics 
of Continental Greece, of Peninsular Greece, of Insular Greece. What 
are the chief towns of Thessaly ? Of Attica and Bcootia ? etc. Which 
is the largest island? Name the Cyclades, the northern Sporades, the 
western Sporades, and two islands off the coast of Attica. 

Where is the Gulf of Lepanto? Of ACgina? Where are Capo 
Matapan, Mounts Parnassus and Taygetus, Athens, Thebes, Tripolitza, 
Hydra, Nauplia, Paros? etc. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Greece situated ? 
What are its length and breadth? Trace its frontier with ^furkey. 
What is remarkable about its coast-line ? What is the character of its 
surface ? Name the three mountain-basins. Which of them has given 
an epithet to the English language ? Characterize the Thessalian plain. 
Do the mountains rank with the Apennines or the Alps ? Which and 
where are the highest summits? What are katabot/iraf Give the 
most signal example. What of the rivers V State the only exception 
to the healthiness of the climate. What custom proves the excessive 
heat of summer ? 

Describe the Greek character. What industrial pursuits do they 
prefer? Name the one article in which Greece excels. Wherein is 
the civilisation of the Greeks lop-sided? What about church and 
school ? Name the two university towns. What is the form of govern¬ 
ment? For what is Athens chiefly interesting? Name the two ruins 
on the Acropolis. What ruins stand west of it? To what use has the 
temple of Theseus been put ? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 

iSgl'na, Gulf of, the Saronic Gulf Ar'ta, a town of Thessaly, on a river 
of the ancients, in the N.E. of the of the same name. Pop. 6000. 

Mores. Ar'ta, Gulf of, between Albania 

^gynskf an Island in the Qulf to and Greece, extending about 25 miles 
which it gives name. Pop. 6103. Inland. 

Amazlohi, d-mdx~e*he, a senport la AapxopoPamo (the white river), the 
the E. coast of the island of Santa ancient Achelous, a river rising in 
Maura or Leucadia, of which it is the Mount Piudus, on tlie borders of Thes- 
capital. Pop. 6000. saly, and falling into the mouth of the 

An'dros, an island in the Archl- Gulf of Patras, 
pclago, 3. of Euboea. Pop. 19,674.-37° Ath^eus, anciently the capital of 
W' N. lat., 24® 6(K E, long. Attica, and now of tlie modern kingdom 

Antlp^’aros, a small island in the of Greece.—Pop. 63,374.—37, 68 N. 23, 
Archipelago, between Paros and 44 E. See Remarks, page 201. 
Siphanto. It has a celebrated grotto Oalama^ta, a seaport town In tlin 
of crystalline rocks. Pop. 600. Morea, capital of the nomarchy of 

Arcadia, ar-M'de-d, Gr. pron. ar-kd- Messenia. Pop. 7609. 
de'n, a seaport on the W. coast of the OaB''trl, the ancient Delphi, a small 
Mnrca. Pop. 4000. town in tho nomarchy of Phthiotis and 

Archipel'ago. See Turkey in Phocls, situated on tlie S. side of Mount 
Europe, p. 191. I Parnassus. 

Ar'gos, a town in the Morea, no-1 Oephalonla, eef-a-lo'ne-d, Gr. pron, 
marchy of Argolis, situated •on the | (the island with tho liead- 

Gulf of Nauplia. Pop. 8981. I lands), the largest of the Ionian Islands. 

Axgoa'toU, capital of the island of: It is remarkably fertile, and the climate 
Cephalonia, on Us 8.W, side. Pop. is very mild. Pop. 80,613.'-38, 15 N- 
7871. 20, 83 E. 
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Oerigo, cher'e-go, the ancient Cy- 
ihe'ra, one of the Ionian Islands, to tlie 
8. of the Morea. Pop. 10,637.-36,13 
N. 23, 0 E. 

Ohalols, kal'sis {Turkish Sg'ripo), a 
fortified seaport, the capital of Euboea, 
on the Euripua. Pop. 6000.—38, 28 N. 
23, 35 E. 

Oolon'na, Cape (the headland of the 
pillars), the ancient Suniutn, a promon¬ 
tory forming the southmost point of 
A ttica.—37, 39 N. 24, 2 E. 

Corfu, kor-/oo', the ancient Corcy'ra, 
one of the Ionian Islands, off (.he coast 
of Albania, It is of considerable poli¬ 
tical importance, as being the key of 
the Adriatic; and is the first in rank, 
though only the second in size, of tlie 
Ionian Islands. Pop. 106,109. 

Corfu, the capital of the above 
island. Pop. 16,516.-89, 37 N. 19, 66 
E. 

Cor'inth, one of the most distin¬ 
guished cities of ancient Greece, now 
little more than a village, situated 
near the Isthmus of Corinth. Pop. 
6047. 

Co'ron, Gulf of, or Gulf of Kala- 
xna‘'ta, anciently called the Gulf of 
]!ilt‘sst‘nia, in the S.W. of the Morea. 

Co^ron, a fortified seaport in the 
Morea, on the W. side of the Gulf of 
Coron. Pop. 6000.—36, 47 N. 21, 68 E. 

Cyc^lades, a group of Islands in the 
Archipelago, about 63 in number, 
famous for their rich and varied 
scenery. Pop. 123,299. 

Suboe^a. or Ke'gropont, an island 
separated from continental Greece by 
ttie cliaunel of Talanta, the ancient 
Ettri'pua, remarkable for the irregu¬ 
larity of its tides. Eulxna is 100 miles 
long and 10 broad, and is connected 
with the mainland by a bridge across 
the channel of Talanta. Pop. 96,136. 

Suro''ta8, or Vasili, or BaePll, a 
river of the Morea, which fiiows into 
the Gulf of Kolukythia. 

GalPo, Cape, the S.W. extremity 
of the Morea.—36,43 N. 21, 62 E. 

HePloon, called also Zago^ra, a 
mountain in Bmotia, N. of the Gulf of 
Lcpanto, celebrated in ancient myth¬ 
ology as a favourite haunt of the 
Muses. 

Hydra, he'drd, a small rocky island 
oft the E. coast of the Morea. Pop. 
20,000. On its N. side is an important 
town of the same name. Pop. 7380. 

* lo^nlan Isles, a group off the coasts 
of Albania and Greece, consist of Corfu, 
Zante, Cephalonla, Ithaca, Santa 
Maura, Psxo, Cerlgo. Total area. 


1041 square miles. Pop. 231,165. In 
1815 they were erected into a republic 
under the protection of Britain, and in 
1864 were re-united to Greece. 

Ithaca, ith^o-^, or Theaki, ihe-d'hi 
(hard and rugged island), one of the 
above islands, to the N.E. of Cepha¬ 
lonla. Homer has given it celebrity 
as the kingdom of Ulysses. Pop. 9900. 
—88, 22 N. 20, 43 E. 

Kolokythia, Gulf of, ko-lo-ke-i\ie'A, 
anciently called the Gulf of Laconia, in 
the S. of the Morea. 

l4arlB‘'ea, the capital of Thessaly, 
situated on the Selembria. Fop. 13,169. 
—39, 38 N 22, 28 E. 

Xiepan'to, the ancient Naupactua 
(the place of ships), a small semport in 
iEtolia, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Lepanto. Pop. 4326.—38, 23 N. 21, 50 
E, 

Ijepan'to, Gulf of, anciently the 
Gulf of Corinth, an arm of the Ionian 
Sea, above 70 miles in length. It 
separates continental Greece from the 
Morea. 

Xiivadi^a, the KncXQniLehade'a, a town 
in the nomarchy of Attica and Bmotia; 
it was ruined by the war of indepen¬ 
dence, and is now an unimportant place. 
It was so important at one time that 
the whole of that section of Greece to 
which it belongs, viz., all between the 
Peloponnesus on the 3. and Thessaly 
and the Turkish vilayet of Janina on 
the N., came to be called Livadia, and 
is so called popularly to this day. Pop. 
6000. 

Maiua, mVnd, a mountainous dis¬ 
trict in the S. part of the Korea, in¬ 
habited by a brave and hardy people. 
The Mainotes, like the Sphakiotes in 
Crete, were never completely subju¬ 
gated by the Turks. 

MaTea, or Bt An'gelo, Cape, the 
S.E. extremity of the Morea.—36,26 N. 
23,12 E. 

Matapau', Cape, the moat southerly 

f toint of the Morea, and, except Tarifa 
11 Spain, of the continent of Europe. 
It was tlie Tenarium Trotnontorium of 
the ancients.—36, 23 N. 22, 29 £. 

Mioo^ni, an i.sland in the Archi¬ 
pelago, one of tbo Cyclades. 

Milo, me'lo, the ancient Melos, a 
small island in the Archipelago. Its 
soil is volcanic and extremely fertile. 
Pop. 3400. 

Missolonghi, miS’8o4ong'ghe (in the 
midst of a lagoon), a town in the 
nomarchy of Acamanla and ^iEtolia) 
24 miles W. of Lepanto. Hero the 
poet Lord Byron died, on 19th April 
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1824, while promoting the cause of 
Grecian liberty. Pop. ^24.-38, 22 N. 
21, 26 E. 

Mis'tra, a town in the Morea, no- 
niarchy of Laconia, near the site of 
ancient Sparta. Pop. 3596. 

More^a, tlio ancient Feloponne'sus, a 
peninsula united to Northern Greece 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, Its length 
is about 140 miles, and its breadth 120; 
its area is 9000 square miles. It is 
famed for the beauty of its scenery and 
for its classical interest. Pop. 645,000. 

Nau''plla, or Nap^oll, Gulf of, the 
Argolic Gulf of antiquity, on the E. of 
the Morea. 

Nau^plia (new city), or Nap'dli di 
Roma'nia, a fortified seaport near the 
head of the Gulf of Nauplia. Pop. 4598. 

Navari'^no, a seaport in the S.W. of 
the Morea, noraarchy of Messenia, with 
a fine harbour. Here, in October 1827, 
tlie Turkish and Egyptian fleets were 
destroyed by the allied squadrons of 
Ilritain, France, and Russia. Pop. 
2000 . 

Naz^la, a fertile island in the Archi¬ 
pelago, E. of Paros: it is the largest of 
tlin Cyclades. Pop. 20,000. 

NPo Island, the ancient los, one of 
the Cyclades, in wliich, it is said, 
Homer died about the year 900 b.c. 
I’op. 3700. 

Os^sa, a mountain in Thessaly, to 
the S.E. of Olympus, from which it is 
separated by the V'ale of Tempe. 

Parnas'suB.or Itlakura, a celebrated 
mountain in Pbocis, and the highest in 
Greece, being 8068 feet above the sea. 
According to the ancients, it was the 
favourite resort of Apollo and the 
Muses. Near Castri, on its S. slope, 
still flows the Castnlian spring. 

Pa'ros, an island in the Archipelago, 
nearly in the centre of the Cyclades, 
famed for its quarries of fine white 
marble. Pop. 6(KK). 

Pa'’tTa8, a seaport In the N.W. of 
the Morea, nomarchy of Achata and 
Elis, beautifully situated on an emi¬ 
nence near the entrance of tlie Gulf of 
LevJanto. Pop. 25,494. 

Pax'o, one of the Ionian Islands, to 
the S. of Corfu. Pop. 6009.—39,13 N. 
20. 9 E. 

PeTlon, a celebrated mountain in 
TJjessaly, 8. of Ossa. 

Pirm^uB, thb port of AthoiqB, and 
alKtut 5 miles S.W. of that city, with 
which it is connected by a railway. 
Pop. 21,0.55. 

Po'roB, the ancient Spheeria, an 
island in the Gulf of .dSglna, separated 


from the Morea by a narrow channel. 
Pop. 6035. 

Bouphla, roo-fe'd, the ancient Al~ 
pheus, a river of the Morea, which falls 
into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Bal'amlB,orKolurl, an island in the 
Gulf of Aiigina, wherothc Greeks gained 
a memorable naval victory over the 
Persians, b.c. 480. Pop. 4000.—37, 67 
N. 23, 32 E. 

Bologna, the ancient AmpMssa, a 
town in the nomarchy of Phthiotis and 
Phocls, near Mount Parnassus. Pop. 
6000. 

San^ta Mau'^ra, the Lmcadia of the 
ancients, one of the lonfltn Islands. 
Pop. 21,000.-38, 60 N. 20, 42 E. 

Santorln, s<ln~to-reen', or Santorini, 
sdn-to~re'ne, the ancient Thera, an 
island in tfie Archipelago, of volcanic 
origin. Pop. 13,063. 

Batalge, ad-tdl'gd, a town in Thes¬ 
saly, tkmous for the battle of Pharsalia, 
fought in its neighbourhood between 
Caesar and Pompey, b.c. 48. Pop. 6000. 

Seleinbri''a, the ancient Peneus, a 
river in Thessaly, which issues from 
Mount Pindus and flows through the 
Vale of Tempe. 

BhilTo, Cape, a promontory in the 
E. of the Morea.—37, 28 N. 23, 32 E. 

Bkyros, ske'ros, an island in the 
Archipelago, E. of Eulxna, Pop. 3029. 

Bpezzia, spet'se-a, an island in the 
Archipelago, at the entrance of the 
G ulf of Nauplia. Pop. 8443. The town 
of Bpezzia is on the N.E. shore. Pop. 
3000. 

Syra, se'rd, an island in the Archi¬ 
pelago, one of the Cyclades, a place of 
commercial importance. The proper 
name of the capital is Ilcrmopolis; but 
the island is so small, and the town so 
important, that the name Syra is used 
for both island and town. Pop. 27,0(X>. 
—37, .30 N. 24, 65 E. Syra, the capital, 
is on the E. shore. Pop. 21,600. 

Talan^da, a town in the nomarchy 
of Plithiotis and Pliocis, near the 
channel of the same name, which 
separates Euboea from the mainland. 
Pop. 60(X). 

Tay' getUB, a mountain in the 
Morea: its loftiest summit Is 7003 feet 

Thebes, theebz, or Thlva, te'vd, a 
town in the nomarchy of Attica and 
Breotia, on the site of the ancient city 
of tlie same name. Pop. 3500. 

Thee'saly, a fertile province in the 
N. of Greece, ceded hy Turkey in 1881. 
Area 6100 sq. m.; pop. 290,963. 

Tiho, te'no, or Tlnos, te'noa, an 
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fnlnnd in tha Archipelago, one of tho 
Cyclades. Pop. 11,100. 

Trikhala, or Trioala, U'e'kd~M, a 
town in Thessaly, near the Selembria. 
Pop. 12,000. 

TrlpollVza, a town in tlie centre of 
the Morea, nomarchy of Arcadia. Pop. 
10,057.-37, 30 N. 22, 22 E. 

Vo'lo, a seaport in Thessaly, on the 
N. side of the gulf of the same name. 
Pop. 2000. 


Volo, Qulf of, on the S.E, coast of 
Thessaly. 

Zan''te, tho ancient Zacynthus, one 
of the Ionian Islands, on the S. of 
Cephalonia. Pop. 44,667. 

Zan^te, the capital of the above 
island, on its eastern shore. Pop. 
16,260.-37, 47 N. 20, 54 E. 

Ze''a, the ancient Ceos, one of the 
Cyclades, near Cape Colonna. Pop. 
6000. 


RUSSIA IN EUROPE 

Is bounded N. by Norway and the Arctic Ocean; W. by 
Sweden, the Baltic, Prussia, Austria-Hungary, and Itouinania; 
S. by Koumania, the Black Sea, and tlie Caucasus Mountains; 
E. by the Caspian Sea, the River Ural, and the Ural Moun¬ 
tains. It contains about 2,200,000 square and a popu¬ 
lation of nearly 80,000,000. 

Divisions. —Russia iu Europe comprises, besides Russia 
proper, the grand-duchy of Finland, the kingdom of Poland, 
and the lieutenancy of the Caucasus, which last includes a 
large territory S. of the Caucasus, and belonging, therefore, 
geographically to Asia. Russia proper is divided into bO* 
governments, two of which, Perm and Orenburg, include dis¬ 
tricts geographically Asiatic, because lying E, of the Ural 
Mountains. The governments of Russia proper are named 
after the administrative centre in each, except where, in the 
following list, the name of the administrative centre is added 
in parentheses to the name of the government:— 

Gkeat Russia: Archangel, Vologda, Olonetz (Petrozavodsk), Novgo¬ 
rod, Jaroslav, Kostroma, Nijni-Novgorod, Vladimir, Tver, Pskov, 
Smolensk, Kaluga, Tula, Moscow, Riazan, Tambov, Orel, Kursk, 
Voronetz. 

Littue Russia: Tcliernigov, Kiev, Poltava, Kharkov. 

South Russia : Taurida (Simferopol), Don Cossacks (Novo-Tcherkask), 
Ekatcriiioslav, Kherson, Bessarabia (Kichinev). 

East Russia: Astrakhan, Samara, Orenburg, Ufa, Perm, Viatka, 
Kasan, Simbirsk, Penza, Saratov. 

West Russia: Podolia (Kaminietz), V^lhynia (Jitomir), Grodno, 
Minsk, Moghilev, Vilna, Vitebsk, Kovno, 

Baltic! Pkovinces: St Petersburg, Esthonia (Revel), Livonia (Riga), 
Courhmd (Mitau). 
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Finland, Poland, and the Caucasus are also divided into 
governments, named in like manner, for the most part, after 
their respective administrative centres. 

Islands.’ —In the Baltic, Aland, Dago, Oesel. In the 
Arctic Ocean, Kolguev, Waigatz, Novaia Zemlia, Franz Joseph 
Land, Spitzbergen. 

Gulfs. —Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, Riga; White Sea, 
with its three gulfs, Kandalaksha, Archangel, and Onega, 

Mountains. —Valdai Hills, Ural Mountains, Caucasus. 

Lakes.—Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, Ilmen, Enara. ^ 

Rivers.— Volga, Don, Dnieper, Dniester, Bog, Ural, Oka, 
Kama, Kuban, Terek, Vistula, Nieraen, Southern Dwina, Neva, 
Northern Dwina, Petchora, 

REMARKS. 

European RuSvSia extends from about 40® 20' to 70° N. lat, and 
from about 18° to 60° 45' E. long. Its length, from the southern extre¬ 
mity of tho Crimea to the Arctic Ocean, is 2000 miles ; its breadth, 
from the Baltic to the Ural Mountains, on the parallel of 56°, is 
1500 miles. 

Russia proper, Poland, and Finland belong to the great Euro¬ 
pean plain, and indeed constitute the far greater part of it. The 
mountainous watershed which divides western Europe into northern 
and southern slopes is hero represented by a scarcely perceptible 
swell of .tlio surface, which follows, witli many a winding, a north¬ 
easterly direction on tho whole, from Poland to the Ural Moun¬ 
tains. This swell of the surface culminates in tho Valdai Hills, 
south of St Petersburg, which, though 1200 feet above the ocean, 
rise only about 600 feet above the surrounding country. Tho 
windings of the swell may bo traced on the ma]) by tho water- 
parting, where the rivers How either southward to tho Caspian and 
Black Seas, or northwards to the Baltic and tho Arctic Ocean. 
The only parts of Russia proper wliere mountains occur are Taurida, 
in the extreme south, and the eastern frontier : tlie south coast of 
tlie Crimea, in Taurida, rises into mountains 4000 feet high, nnd 
the Urals on the eastern frontier attain, about the middle of their 
length, a height of 6540 feet. Outside of Russia proper, the 
Caucasus, a mountainous region about a hundred miles broad, 
contains summits surpassing even Mont Blanc, the highest of 
all being Elburz, 18,256 feet, situated in Cis-Cancasia, at the 
head-waters of the rivers Kuban and Terek. These two rivers, 
the former flowing westward, and dividing so as to form 
Taman Island, between tho Sea of Azov and the Black Sea, tho 
other flowing eastward to the Caspian, on which it forms a large 
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delta, are considered by the Kiissiaiis as the boundaries between 
Europe and Asia in this direction. 

Various in character, as might be expected from the immense 
extent of the liussian plain, arc its several parts. The north is 
occupied by wet bogs called habitable only where they grow 

reindeers’ food, the lichen Cladonia rangifcriiia. The south, again, 
is occupied from the Dnieper eastward by steppesy treeless flats 
yielding a scanty herbage in spring, and at other seasons 
citlier scorched or frozen into barrenness. North-west of the 
Caspian, up to 49° N. lat., the steppes lie below the ocean-level, 
and abound with salt-marshes; the surface of the Caspian itself 
being 84 feet lower than that of the Black Sea. Between the 
imidras and the steppes lie first the forest region, extending to 60° 
N. lat., and tlicn, below that, the grain region. The forest region 
of Russia is by far the largest in Europe: it covers almost the 
wliole of the Vologda government, and occupies half the surface of 
Finland. Besides timber, it yields tar, potashes, and furs. The 
grain region is of various futility. The most fertile belt stretches 
from the frontier of Russia with Roumania and Austria-Hungary 
north-eastward to the government of Penza, and has in the middle 
of it the famous Ukraine, or basin of the middle. Dnieper. A rich 
blacl^ soil here covers the ground to the depth of 3 feet on an 
average, but in places to the depth of 20 feet and upwards ; and 
wheat of the finest quality is the prevalent crop. In Poland and 
in the immediately adjacent governments, as also in the Baltic 
in'ovinces west of St Petersburg, a large surplus of grain is also 
l»roduccd, thanks, however, as much to the industiy of man as to 
fertility of soil. The meadows of the upper Volga and Don arc 
luxuriant with natural grasses. 

In respect of temperature, the climate of Russia is oiio of ex¬ 
tremes throughout, north and south diliering from one another not 
so much in the dcgi’oe as in the duration of heat and cold at oppo¬ 
site seasons. The Neva at St Petersburg is closed by ice during 
the winter half year; so also sometimes is the Bay of Odessa, in 
the Black Sea. On the southern slope of the Crimea the summer 
is both long enough and hot enough to bring semi-tropical fruits— 
the olive, the orange, the fig, the almond, and the pomegranate— 
to perfection; in Lajiland, the heat of its few nightless summer- 
days is so groat that mosquitoes are there an intolerable pest. 
In respect of moisture, the gentle swell already described as 
the watowshed between north and south divides Russia into a 
region of mists, and, according to the season, of rain or snow, 
looking towards the Baltic and the Arctic Ocean, and a dry 
region, which becomes farther south a region of frequent and 
sometimes long-continued drought, looking towards the Caspian 
and Black Seas. * 

The mineral wealth of Russia, like its agricultural wealth, is 
vast and various, but rather ])artially distributed. The middle 
Ural Mountains arc richer in minerals than any other range in 
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Europe, the principal mines being of gold, platinum, copper, and 
iron. Iron is very widely dill’used. occurring even in the lowest 
marshy grounds under the form of bog-iron ore. The mining and 
smelting of both iron .and copper are most extensively carried on 
in Perm, which possesses four mountains of magnetic ironstone, 
and copper-workings comparatively easy. The coal underlying 
central and southern Russia could supply the whole world for 
centuries, it is supposed. The largest and richest coal district 
lies between tlio Dnieper and the Don, and chiefly in that part of it 
watered by the Donetz. The supply of salt, both in brine-pits and 
in mines, is deemed inexhaustible. 

Sedulously encouraged by government, the manufiic;^urcs of 
Russia are now considerable. Textile fabrics of all kinds are pro¬ 
duced, especially cottons ; also hardware of all kinds, Tula heing, 
in respect of firearms, the Russian Birmingham; and in the manu¬ 
facture of leather, including morocco leather, Russia is unsurpassed. 
The exports are chiefly raw produce, gi’ain and timber, hemp 
and flax, hides, tallow, and wool; and tlio imports chiefly colonial 
produce and raw cotton. Most of the foreign trade is carried on 
with Germany and Great Britain. The great fejituro of the 
overland trade with Asia is the import of tea from China. 
Internal traffic is facilitated by a system of inland navigation 
so complete that all the seas into which Russian rivers flow com¬ 
municate with one another by river and canal. Railways have 
been built for strategical as W'cll as commercial uses, but they 
have not yet perceptibly diminished the importance of tlio 
great annual fairs, of which the most celebrated is that of Nijni- 
Novgorod. 

Russians by descent and Poles are of the Slavonian race. Swedes 
are numerous on the shores of Finland; Germans constitute the 
better classes in the Baltic provinces, St Petersburg excepted, 
and have a university of their own at Dorpat, Livonia; Greeks 
are disi>ersed over all the southern provinces as merchants; and 
Jews arc numerous in Poland and the immediately adjoining 
governments, where, indeed, they often form the major part of the 
urban population. Besides these races, which all belong to the 
Aryan stock, the population of Russia contains several races of tho 
Mongolian stock, viz., the Finns, including the Lajdanders; vsirious 
tribes related to the Finns, some inhabiting tho western slopes of 
the Ural Mountains, others tho banks of the middle Volga; tlio 
Tartars, found on both sides of tho Ural Mountains, in Kazan and 
in the Crimea; and tho tented Kalmucks, roaming over tho south¬ 
eastern ste'p’pes with herds of camels, horses, and sheep. A mixture 
of Russians, Poles, and Turks has resulted in the tribe of Don 
Cossacks, who, after living for 500 years by hunting and plunder, 
submitted to tho Rus.sians in the l7th century. To four-fifths 
of this varied population Russian is the vernacular, and next to 
Russian in importance comes another Slavonian language, Polish, 
The established religion is Christianity according to the Eastern rite. 
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and tlic Emperor, or Czar, as lie is calhal, is head of the church as well 
as of the state; but all religious donomiiuitions are tolerated, and the 
established chui’ch makes room within itself for various 
a term which maybe translated “Dissenters.” The government 
is an absolute licreditary monarchy; and however loyal the masses 
ai e, liitter and inveterate must be the discontent of the so-called 
NihiUsts^ wlio, after assassinating many otilcials, compassed at 
length, in 1881, the death of the emperor himself. The imi)crial 
system has not resulted in com])letc uniformity of administration, 
llilferent codes prevail, and the native institutions of Finland, 
whicli was acquired from Sweden in 1809, and of Poland, which 
was handed over to Russia by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, have 
been partly respected. In virtue of a separate school organization, 
elenientaiy instruetion, rare elsewhere, is universal iii Finland, 
Tlie higher instruction, crowned by eight universities, is fairly well 
organized, because the classes requiring it have long been able to 
assert themselves; but, down to Alarcli 1861, the peasantry, who 
constitute the great body of the j)eople, were serfs of the proprietors 
on whose lands they were born. 

The capital of Russia in Europe and of the Russian Empire is Sr 
pK/rBlisnunG, founded in 1703 by Peter the Great, on the Neva, where 
that river divides into the three channels by which it discharges 
into the Gulf of Finland. Built on a low, Hat, and mar.shy site, 
A\ hich is liable to periodic inundations, and is so unhealthy that 
the number of deaths in the city exceeds by many thousaiuls an¬ 
nually the number of births, St Petersburg challenges admiration 
in respect of its massive granite quays, its spacious, straight streets, 
and its niagniticent public buildings, especially its palaces, and its 
churches with gilded domes. The Nevskoi Prospect, a street about 
three miles long, is of world-wide rejmtation as the principal 
thoroughfare. The imperial library is one of the most valuable in 
existence, having been enriched by the idundev of the Polish 
libraries. The river-islands below the city are covered with the 
mansions and gardens of the wealthy, being connected witli one 
another and with the ojipositc banks, by bridges of boats in summer, 
and by ice during five to seven months of winter. 

The Russian Empire, nearly as large in area as the British, is as 
remarkable for the coutinuousness as the British Empire is for the 
dispersion of its parts. It comprises above one-half of Europe and 
n(\arly one-third of Asia, altogether about one-sixth of the dry land 
of the globe. Small os its population is in relation to its extent, 
the population of the Russian Empire is yet inferior only to that of 
the Chinese and British empires. In both Europe and Asia the 
])opulation is very unequally distributed. In Europe, it is thin 
towards the northern and south-eastern extremities, and rather 
dense in the middle, where an industrial belt crosses the country 
from west to east. In Asia, it is thin throughout, but about five 
times thinner in Siberia than in Central Asia. The particulars 
of the Russian Empire are;— 
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In Europe— 
Russia proper, 
Poland.;, . 
Finland,. 
Caucasus, 

Area in Square Miloa. 

. 2,000,000 

47,000 
. . 140,000 

. . 8,000 

Population. 

66,000,000 

6,500,000 

2,000,000 

.5,400,000 

In Asia— 

Siberia, . 

Central Asia, . 

. . 4,825,000 

1,305,000 

3,600,000 

4,500,000 


8,325,000 

87,900,000 


EXERCISES. 



How is European Russia bounded? What is its extent in square 
miles ? What is its population ? Name the four constituent parts 
of European Russia. How many governments are there in Russia 
proper? Which two of them are partly in Asia? On what principle 
are most of the governments named? Name the governments of 
Great Russia. Name those of Little Russia. Name those of South 
Russia. Name those of East Russia. Name those of West Russia. 
Name the Baltic provinces. How many governments are not named 
after their administrative centres ? Of what governments arc Petro¬ 
zavodsk, Simferopol, Novo-Tcherkask, Kichinov, Kaminiotz, Jitomir, 
Revel, Riga, and Mitau the capitals respectively? What islands belong 
to Russia? Name its mountains. What are its principal lakes? 
Name its chief rivers. Trace the Volga, the Dnieper, the Fetchora, 
the Dwina, etc. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is European Russia 
.situated? What are its length and breadth? Trace the watershed 
whence waters flow northwards and southwards. Of what nature is 
this watershed ? Describe the hills in which it culminates. In what 
two parts of Russia proper are there mountains? Describe the Cau¬ 
casus. Name its highc.st summit, and compare that summit with Mont 
Blanc. Describe the two rivers which flow from the highest summit of 
the Caucasus. 

Where and what are tundras f Where and what are stepnesl What 
is the northern limit of the Caspian depression ? What kind of marslujs 
occur there? How far is the surface of the Caspian lower than that of 
the Black Sea? What is the southern limit of the forest region? Which 
government is almost wholly forest-clad. What do the forests yield 
beside.s timber? Trace the fertile belt. Where is the Ukraine? 
Describe its soil. In what other districts is a suiq)lus of grain duo as 
much to the industry of man as to fertility of soil? Where arc there 
luxuriant meadows? 

What is the general character of the Russian climate in respect of 
temperature? Mention facts showing that the extremes of heat and 
cold at opposite seasons are nearly the same in the far north and in tho 
far south. If so, wherein lies tho difference between the northern and 
the southern summer, the northern and the southern winter? Mention 
five semi-tropical fruits tluft ripen on tho southern slope of the Crimea. 
Why could these fruits not ripen in Lapland, even were the temperature 
of the Lapland summer as high as that of the Crimean summer? What 
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divides the region of mists^ and rain or snow, from the droughty 
regions? 

In what respect does the mineral wealth of Kussia resemble its 
agricultural wealth? Where is the richest mineral region? Name 
four metals mined in the Ural Mountains. In what government are 
both iron and copper works most extensive? Where is the most 
important coal district situated? What of the salt-supply? 

In the manufacture of what textile fabric has the most marked 
progress been made ? What town may be called the Russian Birming¬ 
ham? In the manufacture of what article is Russia unsurpassed? 
What are the chief exports and imports? With what two countries 
is most of the foreign trade carried on ? What is the great feature of the 
overland trade with Asia? Mention a fact which implies a very exten¬ 
sive system of inland navigation. What town is the seat of the largest 
annual fair? Wliat two purposes have the Russian railways been built 
to serve ? 

To what race do Russians by descent and Poles belong? Where 
do Swedes, Germans, Greeks, and Jews respectively abound? To what 
stock do all these races belong? Mention three races of the Mongolian 
stock settled in Russia. How do the Kalmucks live? Tell the origin 
and history of the Don Cossacks. What is the established religion ? 
How far is toleration carried? Of what nature is the government? 
How have the Nihilists shown their discontent? In which two of the 
constituent parts of European Russia have native institutions been 
partly respected? In which one of these two is elementary instruction 
universal r What fact accounts for the low state of elementary instruc¬ 
tion in most parts of Russia? How many universities are there? 
Which one of them is German, and why? 

Where, when, and by whom was St Petersburg founded? What are 
the disadvantages of the site ? In what respects is St Petersburg impos¬ 
ing ? Give the name and length of the principal thoroughfare. Ilow 
has the imperial library been enriched? How are the river-islands 
below the city occupied? For how many months is the Neva frozen 
over in winter? 

Compare and contrast the Russian Empire with the British. What 
proportion docs it contain of the land in Europe, in Asia, and on the 
globe? What two empires surpass it in population? How is the 
population distributed in European and Asiatic Russia respectively? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 

Ab'o, a seaport of Finland, on tho [ destroyed the fortifications at Bomar- 
proinontoiy formed by tho Gulfs of sund. Pop. 10,000. 

Bothnia and Finland. Pop. 22,967.— APma, a river in the Crimea, famous 

60'’ 27^ N. lat. 22” 17'' E. long. for the victory over the Russians, 

Ackerman (the white castle), a gained upon its hanks, by the Anglo* 
strongly fortified seaport of Bessarabia, French army, in September 1864. 
near the Junction of the Dniester with Anapa", a maritime fortress on the 
tiie Black Sea. Fop. 30,000.-46,9 N. Circassian shore of the Black Sea 
30, 21 E. about 60 miles S.E. from Enlkalt’. It 

Aland, o*land (land of waters), tho was dismantled and evacuated by the 
principal island of a group at the en- Russians* on the approach of the 
trance of the Gulf of Bothnia, 18 miles Anglo-French fleet In June 1866. Pop. 
long and 14 broad. It was captured in 6037. 

1864 by tho British and French, who Arabat", a fortress on the northern 
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shore of the Crimea. It gives name 
to a bay in the Sea of Azov, and to the 
remarkab^ strip or ton^ie of land 
which divides the Sea of Azov from 
the Siwaah or Putrid Sea. 

Archangel, ark-^infjel^ Rnss. pron. 
ark-^ing'ffhd, a government in the N., 
including Novala Zeinlia. It has ex¬ 
tensive fisheries. It contains 3d6,il3i 
square miles; pop. 307,231. 

Archangel, the capital of the govern¬ 
ment of the same name, and the prin¬ 
cipal commercial city in tlie N. of Russia, 
about 40 miles from the junction of the 
Northern Dwina with the White Sea. 
Pop. 19,!>40.—64, 32 N. 40, 44 E. 

Astraoan', or A8tralchan^ a govern¬ 
ment in the S.E., lying along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. The soil, 
except on the banks of the Volga, is 
barren. Extent, 83,997 square miles; 
pop. 6S8,719. 

Astraoan', the capital of the govern¬ 
ment of the same name, stands on an 
i-^land in the Volga, about 60 miles 
from the mouth of that stream. It has 
considerable trade, and large fisheries 
on the Volga and Caspian. Pop.67,704. 
—46, 18 N. 48. 6 E. 

Ar/ov, Sea of, the Palu/f ifreotif of 
the ancients; it communicates with 
tlie Black Sea by the Straits of Enikal^ 
nr Kcrtch, the ancient Cimmerian Boa- 
porna, 

Balakla'va (beautiful quay), a har¬ 
bour near the southern extremity of 
the Crimea. In September 1854 it 
was seized by the British, who after¬ 
wards made a railway from it to their 
ramp before Sebastopol. Near it wa.s 
fought a battle in October 1854, in 
which GOO British light cavalry charged 
a Ktissian army. Pop. 695. 

Ben'der (market or harbour), for¬ 
merly n strongly fortified town in 
Bessarabia, on the Dniester. Pop. 
26.842. 

Berdianak', or Berdian'ski, a town 
witii a good harbour, at the mouth of 
the river Berda, on the northern shore 
of the sea of Azov. Pop. 20,849. 

BerditoBev, ber-de-ehe/', a town In 
the government of Kiev, with consider¬ 
able trade. Pop. .52,663. 

Bessara'bla, a province between 
the Pruth and the Dniester, ceded by 
Turkey in 1812. It conUins 17,029 
square mile.s; pop. 1,314,191. 

Bog, or Bug, booff, a ri^r which 
issups from a lake in the N. of Podolia, 
flows through that government and 
Kherson, and falls into the estuary of 
tlie Dnieper. 


Borodino, bor-o-de'no, a village in 
the government of Moscow, near the 
river Moskva, memorable for a des¬ 
perate battle Ibught here, on 7th Sep¬ 
tember 1812, between the Kussiaiis and 
French, when about 30,000 fell on each 
side. 

Cauoa'ala, or tlie Oau'easus, in¬ 
cluding Circassia, a lieutenancy ex¬ 
tending from the Sea of Azov and tite 
Black Sea to the W. shore of the Sea 
of Aral, comprising an extensive region 
on the nortliern or European side of 
the Caucasus, as well as Batoum and 
Kars in Armenia, and also the desert 
country to the E, of the Caspian, 
known as the Transcaspian District. 
The monntaineers of the Caucasus, 
especially the Ciicasslans, are remark¬ 
able for their elegance of person; the 
beauty of the Circassian women has 
long been proverbial in the east. 
Extent, 308,037 sq. m.; pop. 6,290,6.39. 

Cau'eaBUB (mountain on mountain, 
or the white mountain), a chain of lofty 
mountains stretching across the isth¬ 
mus between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. Its length, from Anapa on 
the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian, 
is about 700 miles; its breadth varies 
from 60 to 120 miles. Its loftiest sum¬ 
mit, Elburz, is 18,493 feet above the 
sea. 

Choozlm, Jeo'ehim, or Khotln, kn- 
teen', a strongly fortitied town iu Bess¬ 
arabia, on the Dniester; it wsis ceded 
by the Turks in 1812. Pop. 16,782.— 
48, 28 N. 26, 30 E. 

CiroaBBia, air-knah'p-a (the land of 
the Tcherkes), a region of Caucasia, 
bordering on the Black Sea, inhal)1tcd 
by warlike tribes, who long resisted 
the arms of Russia. 

Cour'land, a government in tlio 
N.W., separated from Livonia by tho 
Soutiiem Dwina. It is fertile, but ill 
cultivated. Area, 10,365 square miles; 
pop. 1.930. 

Orime'a, or Crlm Tartary, tho 
Cheraoiidaua Tnnrica of the ancients, a 
peninsula in tiic S. of Taurida, washed 
by the Black Sea and tho Son of Azov, 
and Joined to the mainland by tho 
Isthmus of Perckop. It is divided by 
the river Salglr into two parts, the 
northern and larger being barren and 
thinly peopled, the southern being 
traversed by a range of mountains 
enclosing beautiful valleys, rich in all 
tljp productions of tite south. It forms 
a largo part of the govornnient of 
Taurida. Pop, of government, 878,926. 

Cron'atadt, a seaport and strong 
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fortress in the government of St, 
Petersburg, at the S.E. extremity of a 
small island in the Gulf of Finland. 
It commands the passage of Bt Peters¬ 
burg, from which it is distant 20 miles, i 
and is the principal station of the 
Russian navy. It was founded by 
Peter the Great, who emjiloyed 300,000 
men in the work. Pop. 4d.276.->69, 69 
N. 29, 46 E 

Daghestan' (mountain land), a 
province on the W. of the Caspian 
Sea, for many years a debatable land 
between the Persians and Russians, 
but now possessed by the latter. Pop. 
481,624. 

Da'go, an island at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Finland, with a lighthouse 
near Dagerort, its chief village Pop. 
10,000.-68, 66 N. 22,12 E. 

Dariel, dd-re-tV (the Caspian Gates), 
a Russian fortress, in a narrow defile 
of the Caucasus, on the Terek, 80 miles 
N. of Tiflis. 

Derbend', a strongly fortified sea¬ 
port of Daghestan, in the lieutenancy 
of the Caucasus, on the W. coast of the 
Caspian Sea. Pop. 16,562. 

Dnieper, nee'per, the ancient Sorys- 
thmes, a large river which rises in the 
government of Smolensk, and, after a 
winding course, falls into the Black 
Soa below Kherson. 

Dniester, needier, the ancient Tyras, 
a large river which has its source in 


and the Jong, in the government of 
Vologda; it falls by severtJ channels 
':nto the White Sea, below Archangel. 
RSkaterlnoslav, yd-Jcd-^'^ren-o-slav', 
government N. of Taurida, containing 
26,336 square miles; pop. 1,532,046. 

Bkaterlnoslav, the capital of the 
B^tove government, on the Dnieper, 
with considerable woollen manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. 33,973. 

Snara, 5-nd'rd, a lake in Russian 
apland, containing numerous islets. 
iSnikald, Strait of, en-e-kifld, con¬ 
necting the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov. See Kertoh. 

Slsthonia, es-iho'ne-d, a government 
extending along the S. shore of the 
Gulf of Finland. It conteins 7817 
square miles. Pop. 353,108. 
SiUpato'ria, formerly called Koslov, 
seaport on the western shore of the 
Crimea. In the Bay of Kalamita, 
which lies to the south of it, the Anglo- 
French army landed in September 
1854. The town was afterwards forti¬ 
fied and occupied by tho Turks, who 
repulsed an attack upon it by the 
Russians in February 1855. Pop. 8294. 

Fin'land, an extensive country E. 
of Sweden, to which it belonged till 
the year 1809, when it was seized by 
the Russians. It is divided into eight 
governments, and contains 143,999 
square miles. Pop. 2,060,782. 
Finland, Gulf of, an arm of the 


tho Carpathian Mohntains in Austrian 
Galicia, enters Russia at Choezira in 
Bessarabia, and falls into tho Black 
Sea near Akerman. 


Baltic extending to St Petersburg. 

Franz Jos'eph Daud, islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, N.E. of Spitzbergen, 
the most northern land yet discovered 


Don, tho Tanaia of the ancients, a in tho Eastern Hemisphere, 
largo Hver which rises in the govern- GeniVohl, a small seaport, on the 
ment of Tula, and, after a winding narrow strait of the same name which 
course, empties itself by several chan- connects the Siwash or Putrid Sea with 
nels into the Sea of Azov. the Sea of Azov. 


Doh OoB'saoke, a tribe whoso ter¬ 
ritory extends along tho lower course 
of the Don. It contains 61,942 square 
miles; pop. 1,367,486. Tfio greater part 
of the male inhabitants aro cavalry sol¬ 
diers,pbssesstngtheir lands as the price 
of their service. 

Dor'pat, a town of Livonia, with 
a university (tho oldest in Russia), 
founded in 1^2, and in which tho 
German language is used. Pop. 29,727. 

DwPna. Bouthem, a river which 
issues from tho Valdai Hills, and 
flows into the Gulf of Riga. It is 
navigable through nearly its whole 
course, and communicates with Lake 
Ladoga and St Petersburg by a canal. 

Dwl'na, Northern, a large river, 
formed by the Junction of the Sonkhona 


Georglevesk, gd-or~ghe-evsk', a for¬ 
tified town in the government of Stav¬ 
ropol, on a tributary of the Kouma. 
Pop. 4167. 

Grod'no, a government in W. Russia, 
containing 14,628 square miles, and 
1,165,401 inhabitants. 

Grod'no, the capital of the above 
overnment, on the Niemen. Hero 
tanislaus, king of Poland, sought his 
last retreat, and finally abdicated his 
crown in 1797. Pop. 34,766. 

Han'go and Hango Head, a har¬ 
bour and promontory on the north of 
tho Gulf*of Finland. Hero a British 
boat’s crow, under a flag of truce, were 
killed or taken prisoners by the Rus¬ 
sians in June 18M. 

HePslngfors, a seaport and strong 
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fortress, the capital of Fiuland, on the 
Gulf of Finland. Pop. 4S,142.<>60, 11 
N. 25,0 £. 

nmen', a lake in the government of 
Novgorod. It is of a triangular form, 
and communicates with Lake Ladoga 
by the river Volkov and a canal. 

Ink'ermann (the town of caverns), 
a ruined town near the eastern termi¬ 
nation of the harbour of Sebastopol 
It gave name to an obstinate and blood; 
conflict |)etween the Anglo-French and 
Russian armies on the 6th November 
1854, when the Russians were beaten 
back with great loss. 

Ismail, is-md-esr, a strongly fortified 
town on the Kilia, the principal arm 
of the Danube, about 40 miles from the 
Black Sea. It was taken by the Rus¬ 
sians nnder Suwarrow in 1790, restored 
to Turkey, by the Treaty of Paris, in 
1856, and ^ven back to Russia by the 
Berlin Treaty of 1878. Pop. 16,329. 

Jardslav, yA-ro-Mx/, capital of gov¬ 
ernment of same name, is the see 
of an archbishop, and has manufac¬ 
tures of silk, linen, and leather. Pop 
30,276. 

Jitomir', or Zhitomaer, »hU-o-meer', 
the capital of Volhynla, on the Teterev. 
Pop. 41,790. 

KaTfa, or Feodo^aia, a seaport on 
the E. coast of the Crimea. Pop. 8182. 

Kalami'ta Bay, a large inlet on the 
western shore of the Crimea, memor¬ 
able as the landing-place of the Anglo* 
French army which invaded the Crimea 
in September 1864. 

Xaliaoh, a manufacturing city in 
Poland, on the Prosna. -Pop. 20,280. 

Kaln^ga, a government bounded by 
Moscow, Smolensk, Orel, and Tula. It 
has considerable trade and manufac¬ 
tures. Extent, 12,068 square miles. 
Pop. 1,008,814. 

Kala'ga, the capital of the above 
government, on the Oka. Pop. 88,608. 

J^'ma, a river which rises in Yiat- 
ka, traverses Perm, and joins the Volga 
24 miles below Kazan. 

Kamienleo, or Xaminietz, Mm~ 
yen'yeta (the stony place), the capital 
of the government of Podolia, near the 
Dniester. Pop. 22,611. 

Eandalaalr, a gulf of the White Sea 
stretching into Russian Lapland. 

KazaIl^ a government to the S. of 
Viatka, inhabited by people who are 
chiefly of Tartar origin. Extent, 28,466 
square miles. Pop. 1,872,487. 

Kazan', the capital of the above 
government, on the Kazanka, near its 
junction with the Volga. It is the sec 


of an archbishop, and the seat of a 
university founded In 1804. It has an 
extensive trade. Pop. 94,170. 

Kertoh, a seaport of the Crimea, on 
the Strait of Enikate, or, as it is fre¬ 
quently called, the Strait of Kertch. 
It was captured by the British and 
French allies in May 1^. Pop, 22,449. 

Kharkov', Charkov', or the 
U'kraine, a government S. of Kursk 
and E. of Poltava. It contains 20,731 
square miles. Pop. 2,027,166. 

Kharkov', the capital of the above 
government, on the small rivers Khar¬ 
kov and Lapan. Its monastic college 
was, in 1803, erected into a university. 
Pop. 101,176. 

Kherson', or Oherson', a govern¬ 
ment in the 8., on the Black Sea, be¬ 
tween the Dnieper and the Dniester. 
It contains 28,863 square miles. Pop. 
1,766,,302. 

Kherson', the capital of the above 
government, on the right bank and 
near the mouth of the Dnieper. The 
philanthropic Howard died here in 
1790, and is buried about four miles 
from the town, where a monument has 
been erected to his memory. Pop. 
128,079.-46, 38 N. 32, 38 E. 

Klohinev, or Kishenev, kith-e-nev', 
the capital of the province of Bessar¬ 
abia. Pop. 112,137. 

Kiev» or Klew, a government 
on the Dnieper. Its soil is fertile. 
Extent, 19,280 square miles. Pop. 
2,630,204. 

Kiev', the capital of the above go- 
verfament, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper. It is the see of an archblsiiop 
aud the seat of a university founded 
in 1833. Pop, 127,261.-50, 27 N. 80, 
27 E. 

Kolguev', a dreary and thinly inlia- 
bited island in the Northern Ocean. 

Kostro'ma, a government sur¬ 
rounded by Vologda, Viatka, Nljnl- 
Novgorod, Vladimir, and Jaroslav, 
Extent, 80.608 square miles. Pop, 
1,251,718. 

Kostro'ma, the capital of the above 
government, on the Volga, near its 
junction with the Kostroma. Pop. 
80,405. 

Kov'no, a government near the 
Baltic, having Courland on the north, 
and the river Niemen on the south. 
It contains 16,937 square miles, and 
has a population of 1,408,079. The 
capital is Kovno. Pop. 42,227. 

Kuban, or Kouban, hoo-ban% a river 
which has Its source in the Caucasus, 
and, flowing westwards, divides Into 
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two branchcH, forming the island of 
Taman between the Sea of Azov and 
the Black Sea. The Russians regard 
the Kuban, on the west, and the Terek, 
en the east, as the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. 

Kursk, or Oourek, hoonh, a govern¬ 
ment bounded by Orel, Voronetz, Khar¬ 
kov, and Tchernigov. It contains 
17,220 square miles. Pop. 2,239,897. 

Kursk, the capital of the above 
government, near the Seim; it is one 
of the most ancient towns in the em¬ 
pire. Pop. 31,764. 

liad'oga, Liake, surrounded by the 
governments of St Petersburg, Olonetz, 
and Viborg, is the largest lake in 
Europe, being 120 miles long and 70 
broad. It is connected by canals with 
Lake Ilmen and the Volga, so as to 
allow of passage by water from the 
Baltic to the Caspian. 

liibau, Ze-hou', a seaport in Courland. 
Pop. 10,767.-66, 81 N. 20, 66 E, 

Zjivo'nia, a maritime government, 
having Esthonia on the N. and Cour- 
land on the 8. It exports a consider¬ 
able quantity of com. Extent, 17,472 
square miles. Pop. 1,117,074. 

Ijovl''8a, a small town on the north¬ 
ern shore of the Gulf of Finland. Its 
harbour was defended by a strong for¬ 
tress, which was blown up by the 
British fleet in July 1856, when the 
town was accidentally burned. 

ZjUblin, loob'lin, a town in Poland, 
with considerable trade. It is the 
capital of a government of the same 
name. Pop. 33,000. 

bdario'pol. or Marlou^pol, a mari¬ 
time town at the mouth of the Kalmius, 
on the N. shore of the Sea of Azov. 
Pop. 977*4. 

Minsk, a government, extending 
from the Dwina on tli© N. to Volhynia 
on the S. It is a level district, with 
immense forests. Extent, 34,C>83 square 
miles. Pop. 1,461,938. 

Minsk, the capital of the above 
government, and the see of an arch¬ 
bishop, on Uic Swistocz. Pop. 43,996. 

Mltau, me'tou, or Mittau, mit'tou, 
tlio capital of the government of Cour- 
hind, near the Gulf of Riga. Pop. 
23,S17. 

Mohilev, or Moghilev, mo-he'Uv, a 
fertile government to the E. of Minsk. 
Extent, 18,686* square miles. Pop. 
1,092,168. 

Mohilev, the capital of the above 
government, on the Dnieper. It has 
an extensive trade, and is the seat of 
a Greek and of a Roman Catholic 


archbishop. Fop. 41,716.-63,60 N. 30, 
24 E. 

Moscow, moa'ko {Buss. Moskwa), 
a central government, among the least 
extensive but most populous provinces 
in the empire. Its trade and manu¬ 
factures are very considerable. It 
contains 12,405 square miles. Pop. 
1,938,368. 

Moscow, a former capital of the em¬ 
pire, the principal emporium of its inter¬ 
nal commerce, and the seat of a univer¬ 
sity founded in 1769. It stands on the 
navigable river Moskwa. Almost tlie 
whole city was reduced to ashes by 
its inhabitants, when it was occupied 
by the French army in September 
1812. It has been since rebuilt, and in 
some parts with increased splendour. 
The most remarkable of the hills on 
which the city is built istbe Kremlin, 
enclosed by a wall two miles in cir¬ 
cuit, which contains the ancient 
alace of the czars, apd many other 
oildings of a public character, mostly 
in the Tartar style of nrcbitecturc. 
Pop. 611,974.-66, 45 N. 37, 33 E. 

Nar'va, a town in the govenimcnt 
of St Petersburg. Here the Swedes 
under Charles XII. defeated the Rus¬ 
sians in 1700. Pop. 6482. 

Ne'va, Russ. pron. na-vd', a river 
which issues from Lake Ladoga, and, 
after a course of 35 miles,: empties 
itself by three mouths into the Gulf 
of Finland. 

Niemen. See Descriptive Table of 
the German Empire, page 234. 

Nijnl-Novgorod, nish'ne-not/go-rod, 
a central government, E. of Vladimir, 
containing 19,406 square miles. Pop. 
1,369,869. 

Nijni-Novgorod (the lower new 
town), the capital of the above govern¬ 
ment, at the confluence of the Oka 
with the Volga. It is a place of great 
internal trade, and is famed for its 
yearly fair, one of the largest in 
Europe. Pop. 42,441. 

Nikolalev', a seaport of Kherson, on 
the Bog; Pop. 82,805. 

No^vai ZemTia (new land), two 
large islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
separated from the mainland by 
Waigatz Island and Strait. 

Nov'gorod, a government to the 
E. of St Petersburg. Extent, 45,940 
square iqilea. Pop. 1,078,956. 

Nov'gorod, the capital of the above 
government, once the most flourishing 
city in the N. of Europe, in a beautifm 
lain at the N. extremity of Lake 
Imen. Pop. 17,579. 
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Odes^sa, a thriving city and seaport 
in the government of Kherson, on the 
Black Sea,’between the rivers Dniester 
and Bog. It has a great export*trade, 
especially in corn. Pop. 193,613.—46, 
29 N. 30, 43 E. 

Oesel, or e'sel (seal island), an 
island at the mouth of the Uulf of 
Hig.a. Pop. 46,000. 

O'ka, a river which rises in the 
government of Orel, and falls into the 
Volga at Nijnl-Novgorod, 

Olonetz'', a government south of 
Archangel, containing 66,896 square 
miles. Pop. 314,438. 

Clone tz% a town in the above gov¬ 
ernment, ne.ar Lake Ladoga; here 
Peter the Great constructed his first 
dockyard. Pop. 1341. 

One'ga, Russ. pron. a>ndVd,a lake in 
Olonetz, 150 miles long, and from 30 to 
59 broad. It is connected by the 
river Swir with Lake Ladoga. 

One'ga, a river which rises in the 
S.E. ot Olonetz, and flows north-west¬ 
ward into the Gulf of Onega. 

Orel', a government in the interior, 
S. of Tula and Kaluga. Extent, 18,061 
square miles. Pop. 1,826,169. 

Orel', the capital of the above 
government, on the Oka, with consider¬ 
able trade. Pop. 63,505. 

Orenburg, o'ren-hoorrj, a government 
in the S.E., tmtwcen Oufa and Astra- 
can, extending across the Ural Moun¬ 
tains into As'iatic Russia. Extent, 
about 45,000 square miles. Pop. 
1,070,420, 

O'renburg, a fortified city, capital 
of the above government, outlie Ural. 
Pop. 47,840.-^1, 45 N. 66, 6 E. 

Oufa, orUfa, oo'/d, a government in 
the S.E., between Penn and Oren¬ 
burg. Extent, about 63,500 square 
miles. Fop. 1,648,754. 

'Ou'fa, the capital of the above 
government, at the junction of the 
Oufa and Biclaia. Pop. 20,917. 

Peipua, Lake. pU'e-pooce, sur¬ 
rounded by the governments of St 
Petersburg and Livonia. It is 60 
miles long and 85 broad, and com¬ 
municates with the Gulf of Finland 
by the river Narva. 

Feu^za, a government in the E. 
having Nijnl-Novgdrod on the N. and 
Baratov on the 8. It contains 14,465 
square miles. Pop. 1,832,698. 

Pen'za. capital of the abovb govern¬ 
ment, near the Sura. Pop. 85,C^6. 

Perekop, nH-rdL^kop' (the rampart, or 
the gate of the headland or isthmus), a 
small town In the Taurida, on the 


isthmus connecting the Crimea with 
the continent. Pop. 4331. 

Perm, a government stretching 
across the Ural Mountains into Asiatic 
Russia, containing 128,640 square 
miles. Pop. 2,439,134. 

Perm, the capital of the above gov¬ 
ernment, and tiie scat of an arch¬ 
bishop, on the Kama. Pop 22,288. 

Pernau,y>^r-»(7w'(thc lime-tree fort), 
a seaport of Li%'onin, nu the Gulf of 
Riga. Pop. 12,918.-58. 22 N. 21,32 E. 

Petohora, peUh~o'rd, a largo river 
which rises in the Ural Mountains, 
and falls into tho Arctic Ocean. 

Petersburg, St, pe'terz-boorg, n 
government at tho eastern extremity 
of tlie Gulf of Finland, containing 
20,769 square miles. Pop. 1,691,244. 

Petersburg, 8t, the capital of the 
above government, and tho metropolis 
of the empire. Pop. 876,676.—59, 66 
N, 80, J9 E. See Remarks, page 209. 

Petrozavodsk', the capital of tho 
government of Olonetz, on Lake 
Onega; it has great iron-works. Pop. 
10.901. 

Podo'lia, a fertile government in 
W. Russia, to the N. of Bessarabia, 
containing 16,190 square miles. Pop. 
2,169,423. 

Po'land (the level land), a large ami 
fertile country between Rus.sia and 
Germany, it was long an independent 
kingdom, but in 1772 Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia partitioned part of its ter¬ 
ritory; in 1793 a second, and in 1796 a 
third and final division was made. 
The present kingdom of Poland ori¬ 
ginated in the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
formed by Napoleon T. in 1807, and 
assigned by the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, to the Emperor Alexandtrr L.who 
erected it into a kingdom, with aropre- 
seutativo constittition. After the unfor¬ 
tunate attempt of the Poles to regain 
their national independence in 18.30, 
the constitution was suppressed. Tho 
kingdom is now incorporated with tho 
Russian Empire. Extent, 49,194 square 
miles. Pop. 7,104,700. 

Polta'va, or Pultow'a* a govern¬ 
ment between Kiev and Kharkov, con¬ 
taining 18,775 square miles. Pop. 
2,399,004. 

Folta'va, or Pultow^a, tho capital 
of tho above government; here, in 1709, 
Charles XII. of Sweden was totally 
defeated by the Russians. Pop. 83,979. 

Pskov, a government in the N.W., 
between Livonia and Smolensk. Ex¬ 
tent, 16,841 square miles. Pop. 888,604. 

Pskov, or Pletfkov, tho eapltal of 
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the above govemmehti at the con-! 
fliience of the Velikaja and Pskov. 
Pop. 19,267. 

Putrid Sea, or SPwaah, an irre¬ 
gular and shallow expanse of water on 
the northern shoi'e of the Crimea, com¬ 
municating by the Strait of Genitchi 
with the Sea of Azov, from which it is 
separated by the narrow strip of land 
called the “ Tongue of Arabat.” 

Rev'el, the capital of the govern¬ 
ment of Esthonia, on a bay of the Gulf 
of Finland. It is a place of considerable 
trade, with an excellent harbonr, and 
is strongly fortified. Pop. 60;859.—69, 
20 N. 24, 44 E. 

Blazan, re-d-zdn', a government east 
of Moscow, traversed by the river Oka, 
and containing 16,022 square miles. 
Pop. 1,66.S,203. 

l^azan', the capital of the above 
government, on the Oka, the see of an 
archbishop, and remarkable for its 
numerous churches. Pop. 19,090. 

Riga, re'ffd, an important city, the 
capital of the government of Livonia, 
on the Southern Dwlna, seven miles 
from the sea. In point of trade Riga 
ranks next to St Petersburg. The 
chief exports are flax and hemp, coi*n, 
timber, and tallow. Pop. 168,844.—66, 
67 N. 24, 6 E. 

Riga, Gulf of, an arm of the Baltic, 
between Courland and Livonia. 

Rostov', a town on the Don, between 
Azov and Tcherkask, In the govern¬ 
ment of Ekaterinoslav. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood coal-mines have been opened 
and iron ore discovered. Pop. 44,453. 

Baxua^ra, a government on the 
Volga, with a town of the same name; 
it was formed, in 1860, out of portions 
of the provinces of Simbirsk, Saratov, 
and Oronbourg, and contains 60,159 
square miles. Pop. 2,143,490. Pop. of 
town, 61,947. 

Saratov', a government in the S.E. 
Great part of it is barren, being im¬ 
pregnated with salt, and it contains a 
number of salt lakes. Extent, 31,244 
square miles. Pop. 1,988,328. 

Saratov', the capital of the above 
government, on the Volga; it has an 
active trade, chiefly with Moscow and 
Astracan. Pop. 86,418. 

Sebas'topol, or Sevasto'pol (the 
august or most sacred city), a seaport 
in the S.W. of the Crimea, famous for 
its siege by the British and French in 
1864 and 1866, when the south side of 
the town, Including the arsenal and 
docks, was taken and destroyed. Pop. 
13,250. 


Simbirsk, aim-beers^, a government, 
between Kazan and Saratov,, traversed 
by the Volga. It contains 19,109 square 
miles. Pop. 1,409,727. 

Simbirsk', the capital of the above 
government, beautifully situated on 
;he Volga. Pop. 26,822. 

Simfero'pol(tho white mosque), the 
capital of Taurida, a handsome town of 
the Crimea. Pop. 52,685.-44,58 N. 84, 

3 E. 

Smolensk', a government W. of 
Moscow, containing 21,637 square miles, 
and 1,223,863 inhabitants. 

Smolensk', an ancient walled city, 
the capital of the above government, 
on the Dnieper. Here, in 1812, the 
first important stand against the 
French was made by the Russians, who 
burned the town previously to their 
evacuating it. Its trade and manu¬ 
factures are considerable. Pop. 24,332. 
64, 48 N. 31, 58 E. 

Bpltzber'gen fthe peaked monn- 
tains), a group or desolate islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, extending from 70° 
to 81° N. lat. 

Stavro'pol, a government between 
the Caucasus on the south and Astracan 
and the country of the Don Cossack e 
on the north. It was regarded for 
administrative purposes as in Asiatic 
Russia (in the lieutenancy of Cancasia). 
It contains 26,672 square miles; pop. 
475,051. Its chief town after the capital 
■,8 Georglevesk (pop. 4167). 

Stavro'pol (the city of the cross), 
the capital of the above government, on 
the Tachla. Pop. 34,328. 

Bvreaborg, or Sveaborg, sv&'drborg, 
a seaport and strong fortress in Fin¬ 
land; it was bombarded and greatly 
damaged by the Anglo-French fleet In 
August 18^. Pop. 6200. 

Taganrog', a fortified seaport on the 
N. shore of the Sea of Azov; its public 
buildings were destroyed by the Anglo- 
French fleet in June 1856. Pop. 48,186. 
—47,12 N. 38, 42 E. 

Taman', an island between the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, formed 
by the two branches of the river 
Kuban. 

Tambov', a government west of 
Penza and Saratov, containing 26,706 
square miles; pop. 2,406,713. 

Tambov', capital of the above 
governipent, and the see of a Greek 
bishop; it has considerable trade. 
Pop. 26,403. 

Taurida, fou'rc-dd, a government in 
the S., comprehpnding the Crimea and 
a consider^le tract on the mainland 
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N. and N.E. of that peninsula. Extentj 
24.693 square miles; pop. 878,925. 

Toherkaslf, No'vo, the capital of 
the Don Cossacks, on the Aksai, a 
branch of the Don; it Is surrounded 
by water and marshes. Pop. 37,091. 

Tohemigov', a fertile government 
N. of Poltava and £. of the Dnieper, 
containing 20,282 square miles; pop. 
1,650,522. 

Tohemigo'v', the capital of the 
above government, on the Desna; it 
is the see of an archbishop. Pop. 
25,926.-~51, 30 N. 31,20 E. 

Terek, ta-rek*, a river which rises in 
Mount Elburz, the highest peak of the 
Caucasus range, and flowing eastward 
enters the Caspian Sea. The Russians 
regard It as the boundarv at this point 
between Europe and Asia.—Also a 
government of Caucasia. Area 28,267 
square miles; pop. 626,430. 

Tula, too'lil, a government 8. of 
Moscow, con taining11,957square txflles; 
pop. 1,279,715. 

Tola, the capital of the above 
govemroent, at the confluence of the 
'i'uHtza and Otma, may he called the 
Birmingham or Rus^a. It has a 
cannon-foundry and extensive manu* 
facturcs of arms, hardware, and cutlery. 
Pop. 67,374.—54,11 N. 37, 20 E. 

Tver, or Twer, tttar, a government 
between Moscow and Novgorod, cov- 
ered with forests. It contains 25,736 
square miles; pop. 1,638,196. 

Tver, or Twer, the capital of the 
above government; it is a handsome 
city, on the road from St Petersburg 
to Moscow, at the confluence of the 
Tvertza and the Volga. Pop. 38,246. 

Ukraine, u'Jcriln or oo-krUn' (a fron¬ 
tier or boundary), an old subdivision, 
comprising the country now included 
in the governments Kiev, Poltava, and 
Kharkov, and called Little Russia. 

Uleaborg, oo'le-o-borg (town on the 
Ulca), a seaport of Finland, near the 
head of tho Gulf of Bothnia. Pop. 
9705. 

U'ral Motintalns, an extensive 
range which forms the boundary be¬ 
tween European and Asiatic Russia. 
Heverai of the peaks rise to between 
8(KX) and 9000 feet above the sea. 

U'ral, a river which has its source 
in the above mountains, divides Eu¬ 
rope from Asia, and flows 4nto the 
Caspian Sea, after a course of -1040 
miles. 

Valdai Hills, vdl'di, a range in the 
government of Novgorod and Tver, 
rising to the height of 1200 feet. 


Va^'ea, or Wa'aa, a seaport of Fin¬ 
land, on the Gulf of Bothnia. Pop. 
8900. 

Viatka, or Wjatka, ve-dt'kd, a govern - 
ment in the E., between Kostroma and 
Perm, containing 69,114 square miles; 
pop. 2,620,000. 

Viatka, the capital of the above 
government, at the confluence of tho 
Viatka and Cblinooka. Pop. 21,694. 

Vlborg, or Wyborg, ve'borg (holy 
town), a fortress and seaport on tiie 
Gulf of Finland. Pop. 14,688.-60, 42 
N. 28, 48 E. 

Via^tula. See Descriptive Table of 
the GxaMAH Empire, page 237. 

Vitebsk', a government to the E. of 
Courland, containing 17,439 square 
miles; pop. 1,073,639. 

Vitebsk', the capital of tho abovo 
government, at the confluence of tliu 
Southern Dwina and Viteba. Pup. 
40,401. 

Yladlmlr, vldrde-meer’', a govern¬ 
ment to the £. of Moscow, containing 
18,082 square miles; pop. 1,3*32,156. 

Vladimir, the capital of the above 
government. Pop. 16,422. 

Vol'ga, or Wol'ga, the largest rivc’r 
in Europe, rises among the Valdai 
Hills near the frontier of Novgorod, 
and flows eastward till it readies the 
city of Kazan, below which it is joined 
by tlie Kama; it then takes a southerly 
direction, and, after separating into 
numerous branches, discharges its 
waters by seventy mouths into tho 
Caspian. It is navigable through 
almost its whole course. 

Volgsk, or Volsk (town on the 
Volga), a town in the government of 
Saratov, on tho Volga, with large 
manufactures of arms. Pop. 31,269. 

Volhsr'nla, vol-hin'e^d (the plain), a 
fertile government in W. Russia, be¬ 
tween Grodno and Podolia. Extent, 
27,0.39 square miles. Pop. 1,981,*300. 

Volog'da, an extensive government 
S. of Archangel, containing 15l,:384 
square mtles. Pop. 1,131,681. 

Volog'da, the capital of tho above 
goveminent, on the Vologda; it has an 
active trade and a number of manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. 17,265. 

Voronetz, vo-ro-neta/', or Voronej, 
vo-ro-ncah', a government N.W. of (lie 
Don Cossacks, containing 26,441 square 
miles. Pop. 2,340,266. 

Vo'ronelz, the capital of the above 
government, at the confluenr.e of tho 
Voronetz and the Don; it has con¬ 
siderable trade. Pop. 46,279. 

Walgatz, an Island in tho Arctic 
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Ocean, to the S. of Novaia Zemlia, versitjr was suppressed in 1831. Fop. 
separated from the continent by a strait 839,341.-62,13 N. 21,0 E. , 
of tlie same name. Wilna, or VUna, viVnd', a gorern- 

War'anger, a bay of the Arctic ment on the Baltic, to the S. of Coiir- 
Ocean, between Swedish and Russian land, containing 16,484 square miles. 
Lapland. Pop. 1,171,400. 

War'saw (the fortified place), the Wilna, the capital of the govem- 
capital of Poland, finely situated on ment of the same name. It is the see of 
the Vistula. It suffered terribly in the a Greek and a Roman Catholic bishop, 
sieges of 1784 and 1831. It has some and until 1832 was the seat ofa univer* 
handsome public buildings. Its uni* sity. Fop. 88,693.-64, 41 N. 26,17 E. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


Is bounded N. by the German Ocean, Denmark, and the 
Baltic ; W. by Holland, Belgium, and France ; S. by Switzer¬ 
land and Austria; E. by Austria and Russia. It contains 
about 212,000 square miles, and a population of 45,000,000. 
The German Empire is composed of the following states :— 


Kinds. 

I. Four King¬ 
doms. 


II. 


Six Grand j 
Duckies.| 


HI. Five 
Duchies... 


IV. Seven Prin¬ 
cipalities.... 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


21 . 

[ 22 . 

V. Three Freej^J* 

'Powns. j 25 *. 

VI. Keichsland,) 
i.6. Imperial >26. 
Territory....) 


Names. . Population. 

Prussia.27,279,000 

Bavaria.,^,285,000 

Saxony.2,973,000 

W urtemberg.1,971,000 

Baden.1,570,000 

Hesse.936,000 

Saxe-Weimar.310,000 

8. Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin..577,000 

Mecklenburg- 

Strelitz.1()0,000 

Oldenburg.337,000 

Brunswick.349,000 

Anhalt..233,000 

13. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.. 195,000 

14. Saxe-Altenburg.155,000 

Saxe-Mciningen.207,000 

Waldeck.57,000 

Dinpc-Detmold.120,000 

Senaumburg-Lippe.. ..35,000 
Schwarzburg- 

lindolstadt.60,000 

Schwarzburg- 

Sondcrshaii.'icn.71,000 

Bcuss-Greiz.50,000 

Keuss-Schleiz.101,000 

Hamburg.4.53,000 

LUbeck.63,000 

Bremen.1^7,000 


9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 


1.5. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Alsace-Lorraine. ...1,566,000 


Capitals. 

Berlin. 

Munich. 

Dresden. 

Stuttgart. 

Carlsruhe. 

Darmstadt. 

Weimar. 

Schwerin. 

New Strelitz. 
Oldenburg. 
Brunswick. 
Dessau. 

Gotha and Coburg. 
Altenburg. 
Meiningen. 
Arolsen. 

Detmold. 

Buckeburg. 

Kudolstadt. 

Sondershau.st'n. 

Groiz. 

Gera. 




Strasburg 

Colmar. 

Metz. 
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Islands. —Rugen, Usedom, Wollin, Femern, Alsen, North 
Frisian Mes. 

Gulfs, etc. —Gulf of Dantzic, Frische Haff, Kurische Half, 
Grosso Ilaff, Riigen Bay, Liibeck Bay, Kiel Bay. 

Mountains. —Teutoburger Wald, Harz, ThUringerwald, 
Westerwald, Taunus, Odenwald, Black Forest. 

Lakes. —Spirding and Mauer in E. Prussia; Muritz and 
Schwerin in Mecklenburg; Chiem, Ammer, and Wiirm in 
Bavaria. 

Rivers. —Rhine, Ems, Weser, Elbe, Eider, Oder, Vistula, 
Pregel, Niemen or Merael. 

REHiABKS. 

The German Empire extends from 47° 18' to 55° 52' N. lat., and 
from 5° b(y to 22° 50' E. long. Its greatest length from east to west 
is about 670 miles, and its breadth from north to south about 650 
miles. All Germany is not included in the German Empire ; wit¬ 
ness the provinces of Austria which are German in respect of race, 
language, traditions, and sympathies: politically speaking, how¬ 
ever, the German Empire is Germany. 

The German Empire is naturally divided into north and soutli, 
into Lower Germany and Upper Germany, the division being made, 
about 61° N. lat., by a series of non-continuous and mostly forest- 
clad hills and highland districts, of which Westerwald and Thiir- 
ingerwald are the most considerable. ThUringerwald may be 
rcgartled as an outlier of the mighty frontier range.s which separate 
the German Enmire from Austria, viz., the Riesengebirge, the 
Erzgebirge, and Bohmerwald. Lower or Northern Germany belongs 
to the great European plain, the uniform level being broken in 
52° N. lat., by Teutoburger Wahl north of that parallel, and 
by the Harz Mountains south of it. With the trilling exceptions 
of the two Mecklenburgs, Oldenburg, the two Lippes, Brunswick, 
Anhalt, Waldeck, and the three Free Towns, Lower Germany is 
included within the kingdom of Pru.ssia. It is an infertile region 
on tho whole, sw’ampy towards the north-west, sandy and W'atcry 
towards the north-east, with many a barren heath in the interior. 
Rye i.s tho prevalent grain; and rye-bread, almost black and 
generally sour, is tho mainstay of tho people. Tho riidiost wheat- 
lands are in the Prussian provinces bordering on Poland. Tho 
surface of Upper or Southern Germany is highly diversified. Tho 
kingdom of Saxony is nn inclined plane sloping up to tho Erz¬ 
gebirge, and one part of" it is worthily called Saxon Switzerland. 
The tablo-land oi central Bavaria rises into mountainous regions 
towards Bohemia and Tyrol, and into a beautifully variegated 
country towards Wiirtemberg. Tho picturesque scenery of tho 
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Rhino between Bonn and Mainz is world-famous; and tliouch, 
higher up, its immediate banks are flat, the background on either 
side is mountainous, fonned by the Black Forest on the eastern 
side and by the Vosges Mountains on the western. Such arc 
the charms of the Black Forest, that, in respect of it, Baden lias 
been called the Paradise of Germany. The abundance of mineral 
waters throughout Upper Germany, and the reputation of German 
batlis, unite with the scenery to attract an annual crowd of tourists 
to the Rhino countries, the kingdom of Saxony, and the Bavarian 
Highlands, and induce many to prolong their stay at some favourite 
resort. Except the greater part of Bavaria, and corners of Wiir- 
temborg and Baden, which drain into the Black Sea by the 
Danube, the German Empire sends its drainage to the North Sea 
and the Baltic; so that the far greater part of Upper Germany, as 
well as the whole of Lower Germany, has a northwanl slope. The 
extremes of temperature at opposite seasons increase from west to 
east; but the average temperature is much the same throughout, 
because the more southeiiy position of Upper Germany is also 
more elevated. The moisture of the air diminishes from north to 
south. Rhenish Prussia is the most northerly wine-district in 
Europe ; but the wines are acidulous, the heat not being sufficient 
to develop much saccharine matter in the grapes, which, indeed, 
require to be mellow’ed by a touch of frost. The vineyards extend 
up the Moselle, Maine, and Neckar, tributaries of the Rhine, and 
reappear on the Danube in Bavaria. 

Both the surface and the mineral treasures of Germany have 
been turned to account with energy and skill, and have liecn 
made the basis of manufacturing industry, which, varying with 
the locality, is everywhere active. The horses of Schleswig-Hol- 
.stein, the wool of Saxony, and Westphalian hams, are famous. 
1‘otatoes are largely grown everywhere, furnishing 75 per cent, of 
the raw material used in the distillation of spirits. Sugar-beet and 
sugar-factories abound in Prussian Saxony and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Tobacco is an important crop on both banks of the Rhine above 
Mainz. The hops of Bavaria supply 6000 breweries in that king¬ 
dom, and Bavarian beer is exported oven to America and India. 
Bavarian Avoodwork is also famous, particularly furniture and toys. 
Tlie rock-salt of Bavaria, and the brnie-sprin^s of Prussian Saxony, 
seem to bo inexhaustible. The principal mining districts are in 
the kingdoms of Prussia and Saxony. Characteristic of Prussia is 
amber, picked up along the shores of the Baltic, and also found by 
digging at some distance inland. By far the largest coal-field is 
that of Ruhr-Diisscldorf, commoifly called Westphalian, hut extend¬ 
ing also into Rlionish Prussia. Here, accordingly, is the most in¬ 
dustrial district in the empire, the chief manufactures being 
iron and steel wares, cottons and woolleifs, silk and velvet. Of 
textile manufactures, linen is the most widely distributed through¬ 
out the empire, because it is largely a domestic manufactui'c. 
Both flax and hemp are staple crops. For the interchange of com- 
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moditics, ample facilities exist in navigal)lc rivers and canals, 
good roads, and an extensive railway-system. The Rhine, Elbe, 
Vistula, and Danube are navigable thi*oughout their whole course 
within the empire: the Oder is navigable to Ratibor. The 
Elbe, Oder, and, Vistula communicate with one another by canals, 
and Ludwig’s canal, by uniting the Rhine with the Danube in 
Bavaria, establishes a waterway betw'eon the North and Black Seas. 
The principal imports are colonial produce, raw cotton and silk ; 
the princiijal exports are grain and wool, linens and hardware, 
timber and pitch, tobacco and mineral waters. 

Even before the formation of the present German Empire, most of 
the states composing it had united, under tlie leadership of Prussia, 
in a Zollverein or Customs Union, which, by collecting the import 
and export duties, and some of the excise duties also, into a general 
fund, made these states commercially one. From commercial to 
political unity, there w'as but a step ; and accordinglv, when, in 
1870, Napoleon III. declared w^ar against Prussia, all the states of 
the then Zollverein, and others under their influence, united to repel 
the French invaders. The present German Empire, dating from 1871, 
is the monument of the German victory. The King of Prussia is 
Emperor ; and the imperial legislature consists of the Bundesrath or 
Federal Council, and the Reichstag or Diet of the Empire. The 
former represents the individual states of the Empire, and its 
members are chosen by the several state-governments: the latter, the 
Reichstag, represents the population generally, and its merabei-s are 
elected by ballot and universal suffrage. The Emperor represents the 
Entire abroad ; and war may be declared, if defensive, by him 
alone ; if offensive, by him with consent of the Bundesrath. Each of 
the states constituting the Empire has its owm Diet or Legislature. In 
.six of them, viz., the four kinj^oms and the grand-duchies of Baden 
and Hesse, the diet consists oftwo chambers ; in all the others there is 
but one chamber. The real basis of Gennan political unity lies in 
community of race, language, interest, traditions, ami a.spiration8 ; 
to which may be added community of religion, Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism being regarded merely as two forms of 
Christianity. The number of Protestants is nearly double tlie 
number of Roman Catholics throughout the Empire, the former 
prevailing in the north, the latter in the south. In respect of 
church government, the German Protestants, since they have no 
bishom, may bo ranked as Presbyterians. In Pniasia, Lutherans 
and Calvinists are, with few exceptions, united in one com¬ 
munion designated the Evangelical Church. The Germans are a 
strong race, jihysically, intellectually, and morally ; and the Ger¬ 
man Empire is the classic land of sclliools and barracks. Service in 
the army or navy is obligatory on every man from the completion 
of his twentieth year, the usual minimum of continuous active ser¬ 
vice being three years ; and public sentiment seconds the law which 
makes attendance at school compulsory. The consequence is that, 
as the whole male population is trained to arms, so all adults 
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know at least to read and write. The secondary schools are of 
several kinds^ according to the destination in life of the pupils; 
and at the universities, of which there are twenty-one in the 
Empire, competition is encouraged among the professors, which 
is one cause of the thoroughness of German books implying 
research. The only book-fair in the world is held in a 
German town, Leipsic. Metaphysics, philology including bib¬ 
lical criticism, and music are departments in which Germany 
confessedly excels. 

As the presidency of the German Empire belongs to the crown of 
Prussia, so 13p:ulin, the capital of Prussia, is tlie seat of the imperial 
government, including the Zollvcrein. Standing on a level site by 
the Spree, it has long, wide, and regular streets of brick buildings, 
many of them coated with plaster. But the 6nly remarkable street 
is that called UnUr den Linden, i.e., Under the Lime-trees, because 
it is divided into live avenues formed by lime, chestnut, and other 
trees ; it is a mile in length, and leads from the Brandenburg gate 
to the heart of the city. The new and fashionable quarter of 
Schbneberg is semi-rustic in character. Politics and government 
apart, Berlin is a great industrial, trading, and academic centre : 
its metal castings are famous ; in porcelain, it has eclipsed Dresden ; 
in silks and velvets, it competes with the factories of the Rhine 
province. 

The kingdom of Prussia contains more than half of both the area 
and the population of the Gerfhan Empire. The royal family 
belongs to the Evangelical Church, and the Protestants, who form 
95 per cent, of the population in the northern provinces, are nearly 
twice as numerous as the Roman Catholics in the kingdom as a 
whole. Nevertheless, the number of Roman Catholic priests is 
nearly as great ns that of the Protestant ministers: The dignitaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church are paid by the State ; but the in¬ 
comes of the ordinary clergy in both communions arise mostly from 
cndoAvments. Prussia consists of:— 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 

East Prussia.Konigsberg, Tilsit, Mcmel. 

West Prussia.Dantzic, Elbing, Thorn. 

Pomerania.Htettiu, Sttalsund, Colberg. 

Posen.Posen, Bromberg. 

ISilcsia.Breslau, Glogau, Gorlitz. 

I’randcnburg. Berlin’, Potsdam, Brandenburg, Fraiikfort-on- 

thC'Oder, Custrin. 

Prussian Saxony.Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Halle, Erfurt. 

Westphalia.Munster, Miuden, Paderborn. 

Rhenish Prussia.Cologne, Dusscldorf, Cloves, Bonn, Coblentz. 

1 lohenzollern.Uechingen, Kigmaringen. 

Schleswig-IIolsteitI.Schleswig, Kiel, Flensburg, Laucnbnrg. 

Hanover.Hanover, Hildeshcim,*Glittingen. 

liesse-Nassau.Cassel, Marburg, Fulda, Wiesbaden, Frankfort- 

on-the-Main, Nassau. 
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Detached portions of Prussia are Hohcnzollern, which, 
partly conterminous with Baden, is almost enclosed within the 
kingdom of Wtirtemherg : t^yo contiguous districts in Thiiringcr- 
wald, one with Suhl for chief town, belonging to Prussian Saxony, 
the other, wdth Schmalkalden for chief town, belonging to Ilesso- 
Nassau : lastly, Jahde, which does not appear in the above list, 
jmrehased from Oldenburg in 1853 for the purposes of a naval station. 

The kingdom of Bavaria consists of two very unccpial y)arts, the 
Palatinate on the left bank of the Rhine, wholly detached from 
Bavaria properly so called, and forming only one-twelfth of the whole. 
The royal family, and about two-thirds of the population, are 
Roman Catholics. In the kingdom of Saxony, the royal family is 
Roman Catholic, while the population is almost wholly Protes¬ 
tant. In the kingdom of VViirtemberg, the royal family and 
three-fourths of the population are Protestant. In the grand- 
duchy of Baden the grand-ducal family and the majority of 
the people are Roman Catholic ; of the two universities, Frei¬ 
burg and Heidelberg, the former is Roman Catholic, the latter 
Protestant. The grand-duchy of He.s.se consists of two nearly 
ccjual territories, separated from one another by a strip of the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau. The grand-ducal family and 
the great majority of the y)COplc arc Protestants. The late Graiul- 
Diichess was Prince.ss Alice of England. 

The grand-duchy of Saxo-Wciigar is the chief of the Thuriiigiaii 
states. It consists of the principalities of Weimar and Eisenach, 
and of several detached territories. The other Thuringiaii states are 
the three Saxe duchies, the two Sclnvarzburgs, and the two Rcu.s.sfi8. 
The duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha consists of two non-contigjious 
districts, which can be identified on the map by means of tlieir 
rc.spectivc capitals, Coburg and Gotha. Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, is heir-apparent to this duchy. Ro.senau, birthplace 
of his late father, the Prince Consort, is near to Coburg. The 
duchy of Saxe-Altenburg consi.sts of two nearly cfpial parts, ilie 
more ea.sterly one, bordering on the kingdom of Saxony, being the 
more fertile and poi)ulous of the two. The duchy of Saxc- 
Mciningen consists of a' main district in the south-w’cst of 
Thiiriimcnv'ald, and of several minor portions .situated at a con- 
siderabfe distance. Each of the four Thuringian principalities, the 
two Schwarzburgs, and the two Keiisses, consists of several patche.s. 
In all the Tliuringian 8tatc.s Protestantism prevails. 

Of the two Mecklenburg grand-duclries, Schwerin is a mari¬ 
time .state, while Strelitz consists of two inland territories 
separated from one another by the whole breadth of Mccklenburg- 
Seliwerin, viz., Starburg in the cast, and the principality of 
Ratzfiburg in the west. The graml-duchy of Oldenburg is onclo.scd 
within the Pra.ssian province of Hanover, except towartls the North 
Sea. The duchy of Bnin-swick con.sists of five patches, situated 
on the south-eastern border of Hanover. The duchy of Anhalt 
consists of many patches of territory enclosed within Prussinn 
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Saxony. The princii)ality of Waldeck consists of two portions, 
viz., Waldcck proper and Pyrmont, the latter being famous 
for its chalybeate waters. The two Lippe principalities arc 
separated from each other by Prussian territory. In these 
northern states, and in the three free towns, as being also in 
the north, Protestantism prevails. 

The imiierial territory of Alsace-Lorraine, wrested from Franco 
in 1871, was the scone of the four earliest battles in the Franco- 
ih’ussian war, all fought in August 1870, viz., Wcisscmhiirg 
Worthy in Lower Alsace ; Forhach and GravelottCy in Lorraine, 
The Emperor of Gennany exercises in Alsace-Lorraine the authority 
exercised by local sovereigns in other parts of Germanj^, and may 
di'puto this authority to a viceroy resident in Strasburg. At least 
80 per cent, of the population is Roman Catholic ; the rest are 
Protestants. 


EXEBGISES. 

What arc the boundaries of the German Empire ? What is its extent 
in square miles? What is its population ? Into how many states is it 
divided? Name the four kingdoms, and the capital of each. Name 
the six grand-duchic.s, and the capital of each. Name the five duchic.s, 
and t!ic capital of each. Name the seven principalities, and the capital 
of each. Name the three free towns. Name the three chief towns in 
the imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. Name the islands and gulfs 
of the German Empire. What are the principal mountains? Name 
the lakes. Wdiat are the principal rivers ? 

Where arc Dresden, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Brunswick, Darm¬ 
stadt, Berlin, Metz ? Trace the course of the Rhine and the Elbe, of 
tlu! Oder and Eider, of the Nicmen or Memcl. Where ai*e lakes Spirding, 
Muritz, Chiem, and Ammer? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is the German Empire 
situated ? What are its length and breadth ? In what respect is the 
Uertiian Empire Germany ? By what mountainous districts is the Ger¬ 
man Empire divided into north and south? On what parallel do tliese 
mountainous di.stricts lie? With what frontier ranges is Thiii’inger- 
w.ild connected? What mountains break the level of the northern 
plain? Describe the surface of this plain. What is the prevalent 
grain in it ? In what part of it do the richest wheat-lands lie ? Show 
the character of Southern Germany by describing the kingdoms of 
Saxony and Bavaria. Between what two towns is the Rhine e.spccially 
nicturesqiie? Where is the Black Forest, and what is said of it? 
What else besides the scenery induces many to prolong their sojourn in 
Southern Germany? What parts of the German Empire drain into the 
Black Sea, and by what river? Into what seas do all other parts drain ? 
In what quarter are the extremes of temperature of opposite seasons 
greatest? Account for the average temperature in the north being 
equal to that of the south. What is the character of Rhenish wine ? 
Up what tributaries of the Rhine do vineyartls extend? What river 
in Bavaria has vineyards? 

What provinces are famed for horses, wool, and hams respectively ? 
To what use are potatoes put througliout the empire? In what two 

r 
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provinces is the beet-sugar industry most active ? Where is the tobncco- 
growing district on the Khine ? Mention two industries characteristic of 
Bavaria. How is salt obtained in Bavaria and Prussian Saxony respec¬ 
tively? In what two kingdoms are the principal mining districts 
found? Where and how is amber obtained? Name the largest coal¬ 
field. What manufactures have been developed in connexion with it ? 
What textile fabric is the most extensively distributed, and why? 
What four rivers are navigable throughout their whole course within 
the Empire? Up to what town is the Oder navigable? What four 
rivers arc connected with one another by canals? How has a water¬ 
way been established between the North and Black Seas? Enumerate 
the principal exports and imports. 

What is the Zollverein? What events led to the formation of the 
jirosent German Empire in 1871? Describe the constitution of the 
Empire. How are the members of the Buudesrath and Itoichstag re¬ 
spectively chosen ? Name the six states wliich have two legislative 
chambers of their owm. Wliat unities underlie the political unity of 
the German Empire ? Where do Roman Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism respectively prevail ? What proportion do Roman Catholics bear 
to Protestants throughout the Empire ? Why may the German Protes¬ 
tants be called Presbyterians? What is meant by the Evangelical 
Church in Prussia? Explain the statement that the German Empire is 
the classic.land of schools and barracks. In what departments of learning 
and art do the Germans confes.sedIy excel? What German town has 
the only book-fair in the world ? Mention one cause of the thorough¬ 
ness of German research- 

What and where is the capital of tBe German Empire? Describe the 
street Unter den Ldnden. In what three respects, other than political, is 
Berlin a great centre? In what manufacture has it eclipsed Dresden? 
In what other manufactures does it compete with the Rhine province ? 

What plac^ in respect of area and population, does Prussia occupy in 
the German Empire? How is the population divided between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism? How are clerical dignitaries and ordi¬ 
nary clergy respectively paid ? Name the five maritime provinces of 
Prussia. Which three are on the Baltic ? Which one is on the North 
Kea? Which one is on both the North Sea and the Baltic ? In which 
of them are the towns of Stettin, Breslau, Frankfort on-the-Odcr, Mag¬ 
deburg, Coblcntz, Kiel, GOttingen, and Frankfort-on-lhc-Maiii rcspec- 
tivelv ? Where is tlio detached province of Hohcnzollcm ? By means 
of what towns in Thiiringerwald can the detached portions of Prussian 
Saxony and Hesse-Nassau be identified ? Where and what is Jahde ? 

Distinguish between the two parts of the Bavarian kingdom. What 
sep-arates from each other the two parts of the grand-ducliy of Hesse ? 
In what kingdom is the royal family Roman Catholic, and the people 
almost wholly Protestant? In Baden, which university is Roman 
Catholic, and which Protestant? Of what state was the late Princess 
Alice of England Grand Duchess? 

What grand-dach)r is the chief of the Thuringian states? Name the 
seven other Thuringian states. To which one of them is the Duke of 
Edinburgh heir-apparent'd. Name the birthplace of the late Prince 
Consort. Has any one of the Thuringian states all its territory con¬ 
tinuous ? What mrm of Christiaui^ prevails throughout these states ? 

Name two parts of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. How are these two parts 
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situated in respect of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ? Name the grand-duchy 
on the North Sea. Of how many patches does the Brunswick territory 
consist ? Within what Prussian province does the duchy of Anhalt lie ? 
To what duchy do the chalybeate waters of Pyrmont belong V By what 
territory are trie two Lippc principalities separated from each other? 

In what year did Alsace-Lorraine, from being French, become Ger¬ 
man ? Name the battlefields of 1870, two in Alsace, and two in Lor¬ 
raine. State tlie peeuliar relation of Alsace-Lorraine to the German 
Emperor. How is the population of Afsace-Lorraine distributed 
between Koman Catholicism and Protestantism? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Alx - la - Chapelle, aiks-ld slii^-elV 
(fountains of the chapel), Germ. 
Aachen, an ancient city in Rhonisli 
PniBsia,celebrated for its hot baths; 
it was the favourite residence of Char^ 
Icmaf^o and his successors. Pop. 
85,551.—50“ 46' N. lat., 6“ 4' E. long. 

Alsaoe-Liorraine, dl-edsa'-lor-rain', 
or Slaasa-ljothrlngen, el-adsa-lot'ring- 
en, a province of the empire, formed 
of the former French department of 
lias-Khin, and parts of the departments 
of Haut-Hhin, Moselle, and Meurtho, 
ceded by Prance in 1871. Pop. 1,566,670. 

Al'aen, a pleasant island in the 
Little Belt belonging to Prussia, 2# 
miles long and 5 broad. Pop. 22,5()0. 

Altenburg, AVten-hoorg (the old 
castle), the capital of the duchy of 
Saxe-Altonburg, near the Pleisse. Pop. 
26,211. 

Al'tona (old town), a flourishing sea¬ 
port of Prussia, province of Schleswig- 
1 lulstein, on the Elbe. 11 is commerci¬ 
ally one with Hamburg,and has enjoyed 
great prosperity since Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein became Prussian. Pop. 91,047. 

AmTierg (at the hill), a fortified town 
in Bavaria, on the V ils, formerly the 
capital of the Upper Palatiuatc. Pop. 
14,583. 

AuTialt, a duchy on the Elbe. Ex¬ 
tent, 1020 S(iuare miles. Pop. 232,592. 
See Rkmabks, page 224. 

Anspaoh, dn.s';>ah, or Anahaoh. 
dus'baXi (at the stream), a walled town 
in Bavaria, on the Lower Kezat. Pop. 
14,195. 

Ar'olBen, the capital of the prin¬ 
cipality of Waldeck, on the Aar. Pop. 
2177. 

AugaTiurg, Germ. pron. owga'boorgt 
an ancient dty of Bavaria, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Wurtaeh and the Lech, 
with considerable trade and manufac¬ 
tures. It was formerly a free city. 
Here the Protestants, in 1630, presented 
to the Emperor Charles V. their cele¬ 


brated Confession, drawn up by Luther 
and Melanchthon. Pop. 61,408.-48, 21 
N. 10, 64 E. 

Bad'en, Grand-duohy of. Pop. 
1,670,254. See Rbmabkh, page 224. 

Bad'eu (baths), a town in the grand- 
duchy of the same name, celebrated for 
its mineral hot baths. It is commonly 
called Baden-Baden, to distinguish it 
from the watering-place of Baden, near 
Vienna. It is beautifully situated on 
the Uelbach, in the midst of romantic 
scenery. Pop. 11,923. 

Baireuth, or Bayreuth, li'rutk, 
Geim. pron. bi'roit (the cleared ground 
of the Boii or Bavarians), a town in 
Bavaria, beautifully situated on the 
Red Main. Pop. 22,072.-49, 67 N. 11, 
38 E. 

Ballenstadt, Idl'lenstdtt, a town in 
Anhalt, on the Getel, with a ducal 
castle. Fop. 4764. 

BamTierg, a handsome town in 
Bavaria, on the Reguitz, near its 
junction with the Main. It has a duo 
cathedral. Pop. 29,587.-49, 63 N. 10, 
69 E. 

Bar'men, a thriving manufactming 
town in Rhenish Prussia. Its chief 
manufactures are woollens and cottons. 
Pop., including suburbs, 96,941. 

Bautaen, bowt'sen (the lints), a town 
of Saxony, on the Spree, with consider¬ 
able manufactures. Ilere Napoleon I. 
repulsed the Prussians and Russians 
in 1813. IVjp. 17,609. 

Bava' ria, Kingdom of. Pop. 
5,28-1,778. See Kbmarks, page 224. 

Ber'gen, the chief town or the Prus¬ 
sian island of Riigen. Pop. 3616. 

Berlin', the capital of Brandenburg 
and of the Prussian dominions. Pop. 
1,122,604.-62, 81 N. 13, 23 E. See 
Rbmabks, page 223. 

Bernburg, bem'hoorg, a neat town of 
Anhalt, on the Saale, with some manu¬ 
factures and trade. Pop. 18,693. 

Bielefeld, be'hh'felt, a town of Prus- 
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Bin, province of Wostphalia, the centre 
of the linen and damask manufactures. 
I*op. 30,679. 

Blaok Forest, Germ. Sohwarz- 
wald (so called from its appearance), 
an extensive range of mountains in 
Wurteraberg and Baden, running 
parallel to the course of the Rhine; 
tlic liighest peak is 4675 feet above the 
sea. 

Blenheim, hlen'im, a village in 
Bavaria, on the Danube, memorable 
for the victory gained by the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene over 
the French and Bavarians in 1704. 

Bo'chum, a town of Prussia, prov¬ 
ince of Westphalia, 36 miles N.E. of 
Dusseldorf. Pop. 83,440. 

Bolden See, or Ijake of Oon''- 
Btance. See Switzeulaxd, page 170. 

Boxm, an ancient town in Rhenish 
Prussia, pleasantly situated on the left 
bank of the Rhine, the seat of a 
flourishing university. Here the 
musical composer Beethoven was born 
in 1772. Pop. 31,614. 

Brandenburg, brdn'den-hoorg, a 
large and populous province, the 
nucleus of the Prussian monarchy. It 
contains 15,532 square miles. Pop. 
3,389,155. 

Brandenburg, a town, formerly the 
capital of the province, on the Havel. 
Pop. 29,0t}6. 

Brauensberg, hrow'em-berff, a com¬ 
mercial town in E. Prussia, near the 
Frische Haff. Pop. 11^12. 

Bremen, brem'en, Germ. pron. hrfi'- 
mfn, a free city and one of the llanse 
Towns, on the Weser, about 40 inilos 
from Breraerhaven, at the mouth of 
tiie river. It is, next to Hamburg, 
the principal emporium of the trade of 
(Semiany. Area of the territory, 112 
square miles; pop. of the city, 112,453; 
of the city and territory, 141,127. 

Breslau, hres'lnu, the capital of 
.‘^ilcsia, Prussia, situated on the Oder. 
It has an extensive trade and large 
manufactures, and is the scat of a 
flourishing university. Pop. 272,912. 
—61, 6 N. 17, 4 E. 

Brleg, hretg (the embankment), a 
strong town of Prussia, province of 
Hilesia, on the Oder, with exteusive 
manufactures. Pop. 17,698. 

Brom'berg, a town of Prussia, prov¬ 
ince of Posen,on the Brahe, near its con¬ 
fluence with the Vistula. Pnj). 34,044. 

Bruus'wick, Duohy of. Area, 
1525 square miles; pop. 349,867. See 
Remarks, page 224. 

Bruna'wick (the town of Bremo), 


the capital of the above duchy, on the 
Ocker, with some interesting relics of 
the Middle Ages. Its trade is con¬ 
siderable; and its fairs rank next to 
those of Leipsic and Frankfurt. Fop. 
75,038.-62,16 N. 10, 31 E. 

Buokeburg, hook ' keh - hoorg, the 
capital of Lippe-Schaumburg, on the 
Auc. Pop. 60^. 

Burg, boorg, a thriving manufactnr 
ing town in Pru.ssian Saxony. Pop. 
15,877. 

Carlsruhe, or Karlsruhe, htrls'rno, 
a handsome modern city, the c.ipital of 
the grand-diichy of Baden, near the 
Rhine. Pop, 49.28.3,-49,1 N. 8, 25 E. 

Gaa'sel, a city of Prussia, province 
of llcsse-Nas8au,on the Fulda. It has 
several fine buildings, and some manu¬ 
factures. Pop. 68,290.-51, 19 N. 9, 
30 E. 

Celle, Isel'leh, or Zell, tsel (cliapel 
or place of worship), a city of Prussia, 
province of Hanover, on the Aller. 
Pop. 18,800. 

Chemnitz, kem'nita (the stony 
town), a fiourishing manufacturing 
town in Saxony, on a small river of 
the same name. Here the jurist Pnf- 
fendorf was born in 1632. Pop. 95,123. 
• Chlem See, keem sa, a lake in 
Bavaria, about 12 miles in length and 
8 in breadth. 

ClauBthal, or Klausthal, VomUdl, a 
town of Prii8sla,province of Hanover, on 
the Harz Mountains; near It arc rich 
'liver and lead mines. Pop. 9007. 

Cleves", Germ. Kleve (the town on 
the slopes), an ancient town in Uhcnl.sh 
Frussia, near the Rhine, fonnerly tlie 
capital of a duchy of the Hiiine name. 
Fop. 10,059. 

Coblenz, koVlenla (Germ, Koblenz), 
a strong town in Rhenish Prus.sia, 
pleasantly situated at the confiuciico 
of the Rhino and the Moselle, opposite 
the fortress of Ehrenbrcit.stein. Fop. 
30,548. 

Coburg, ko'honrg^ the capital of ti>o 
principality of Coburg, on tho Itz. 
Pop-16,791. 

Coethen, kwl'ten, a town in tho 
duchy of Anhalt, on tho small river 
Zietlio, with a castle. Pop. 10,165. 

Ooint>erg, or KolHierg (around the 
dam), a fortified seaport of Pnissla, 
province of Pomerania, on the Per- 
sante. Pop. 16,027.-64,9 N. 16,84 E. 

Colmar^fthe hill of Marsh a town 
lo Alsace-Lorraine, near tno HI, a 
principal seat of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture. Pop. 26,106. 

CologUB, almost "koAogn* {Germ. 
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Kain), tlio Colonia Agrippina of tJie 
Romans, the capital of Rhenish Prussia, 
on the left bank of the Rhine. It has 
a great trade, and is the chief medium 
of intercourse between Holland and 
Germany. Its cathedral, commenced 
in 1248 and finished in 1880, Is the 
finest structure in Germany. Here 
Rubens tiio painter was born in 1577. 
Pop. 144,772.-60, 66 N. 6, 67 E. 

Oon'’Btazioe, a fortified town of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, situated on the 
lake of the same name; it is famous 
for the ecclesiastical council lield here 
between 1414 and 1418, which con¬ 
demned the tenets of WIckliffo, and 
sentenced John Hubs and Jerome of 
Prague to the flames. Pop. 13,372. 

Ooslin, or Koslin, km-leen' (goat 
town), a town of Prussia, province of 
Pomerania,near tiiu Baltic,with woollen 
manufactures. Pop. 16,834. 

Crefeld, or Krefeld, kra'felt, a town 
in Rhenish Prussia, with considerable 
manufactures of silk. Pop. 73,872. 

Culm, or Kulm, koolm (town on the 
hill), a fortified town in West Prussia, 
on the Vistula. Pop. 9937. 

OuriBOhe Haff, koo'rish-eh Mff, a 
lagoon in East Prussia, about 70 
miles ill length, but of very unequal 
breadth. 

OuBtrin, or K'datrin, k\xs-treen\ a: 
strongly fortified town of Prussia, prov¬ 
ince of Brandenburg, at the confluence 
of the Warta and the Oder. Pop. 
14,069. 

Ouxhaven, kux-hd'o'n or koox-hd'fen, 
a small seaport at the mouth of the 
Elbe. Pop. 2200. 

Dant^alo {Oerm. Danzig), a city and 
seaport, the capital of West Prussia, 
on the Vistula, about 3} miles from its 
luoutli. It is strongly fortified, and 
has an ox tensive trade, particularly in 
corn, of wliich it exports large quanti¬ 
ties. Hero Cluvcrlus, the geographer, 
was born in 1680, and Fahrenheit, the 
inventor of the thermometer which 
bears Ills name, in 1690. Pop. 108,551. 
-64, 21 N. 18. 39 E, 

Dan'ube ( Qrrm. Donau), the largest 
river of Europe, the Volga excepted, 
has its source from throe springs in 
the grand-duchy of Baden. Pursuing 
a N.E. course, it becomes navigable at 
Ulm, receiving the lilcr, the Lech, the 
Isar, the Jun, and tlie Ens. After 
passing Vienna, it is joined near Press- 
Imrg by the Morava from the north, 
and in its course eastward and south¬ 
ward is swelled by several largo rivers 
from the mountains of Hungary and 


Servia. Entering the latter, it sepa¬ 
rates Bulgaria from Roujnania, and, 
after a course of 1700 miles, discharges 
itself into the Black Sea by seven 
mouths. 

Darmstfidt, darm'sldtt (town on the 
river Darm), a walled town, the capital 
of Hesse, on the small river Darm. 
Pop. 48,163.-49, 52 N. 8, 39 E. 

Dessau, des'sow, a strong town of 
Anhalt, on the Mulda, near its junc¬ 
tion with the Elbe. Pop. 23,266.—51, 
60 N. 12,17 E. 

Detmold, det'moU (the people’s place 
of meeting), the capital of Lippu, on 
the small river Werra. Pop, 80^. 

Deux Fonts, du pong' (the two 
bridges), a town in Rhenish Bavaria, 
situated on the Erbach. Pop. 9500. 

Diepholz, de^p'holtz, a small lake of 
Prussia, province of Hanover. 

Dietz', a town of Prussia, prov¬ 
ince of Hessc-Nassau. Pop. 3447. 

Dortmund, d&rt'moont (the mouth 
of the river Dort), a walled town of 
Prussia, Westphalia, on the Emster. 
Pop. 66,644. 

Dres'den (the haven), the capital of 
the kingdom of Saxony, and one of the 
finest cities In Europe, is situated on 
both sides of the Elbe. Its bridge, 
palace, and other public buildings, ex¬ 
cite general admiration. It is also 
distinguished for its royal library, 
museum, and picture gallery. Among 
its mimeroiis manufactures, the beau¬ 
tiful porcelain of Meissen deserves 
particular notice. Pop. 220,818.—51, 
3 N. 13, 44 E. 

Duisburg, doo'is-loorg, a town in 
Rhenish Prussia, near the Rhine. 
Pop. 41,242. 

Duren, da'ren, a town of Rhenish 
Prussia, 18 miles E.N.E. of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, on the Roer. Pop. 17,368. 

Dnaseldorf, town on the 

Dussel), a town in Rhenish Prussia, on 
the Rhine, at its junction with the 
Dussel. Pop. 95,468. 

Bhrenbreltstein, »' ren - brit' stiiie 
("the broad stone of honour”), a fort- 
n3Ss in Rhenish Prussia, one of the 
strongest in Europe, on the summit 
of a steep rock, on the E. bank of the 
Rhine. Pop. 6692. 

Siohstadt, or Aichattidt 

(oak town), a town of Bavaria, capital 
of a duq^iy, on the Altmuhl, with an 
ancient castle in its neighl^urhood. 
Pop. 7489. 

Sisenaoh, iVn-ifh (the place dn the 
water Impregnated with Iron), a town 
in the grand duchy of Soxe-Wclmar, on 
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tho Ncssc, 'With a fino ducal palace. 
Pop. 18,624.. 

Bisenberg, Vzm-herg (iron hill fort), 
a town of Saxc-Altenburg, with porce¬ 
lain manufactures. Pop. 6277. 

Bisleben, is'ld-ben, a town in Prus¬ 
sian Saxony; here Martin Luther was 
bom in 1483. Pop. 18,167. 

Blbe, a large river of Prussia, which 
rises in the Kiescngcbirge between 
Silesia and Bohemia. In-its course 
through Saxony and Prussia it receives 
many tributaries, and falls into the 
North Sea about 60 miles below Ham¬ 
burg. 

Blberfeld, eVhtr-feU, a flonrtsliing 
manufactiiringtown in Rhenish Pn]H.sia, 
on the Wipper. It is famed for its 
woollens and cottons. Pop. 93,638.— 
61, 15 N.7,9 E. 

Bl'bing, a trading town in We.st 
Prussia, on a river of the same name, 
which falls Into the FHscbo Ilaff. 
Pop. 36,842. 

ElsaBS-liothringexi. S«« Alsace- 
liorraiiie. 

Em^denCtheforton the Ems),a strong 
seaport of Jh'ijssi.i, province of Han¬ 
over, on Dollart Bay, near the motith 
of the Ems, with a good harbour and 
considerable trade. Pop. 13,667.-63, 
22 N. 7,12 K. 

Bms, a fa.shionable watering-place 
of Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, on the Lalin, 
surrounded by beautiful scenery. Pop. 
6943. 

Ems, a river of Pnis.sia, province of 
Westphalia, which discharges itself 
into the North Sea near Emden. 

Erfart, er'foort, a fortified town In 
Prussian Saxony, on the Gern. Pop. 
6.3,264. 

Erlangen (the dwelling near alder- 
trees), a town in Bavaria, on tho Reg- 
nitz, with a Prote-stant university. Pop. 
14.M76. 

Erzgebirge, ertygrt-hefi.r'ga, the Ore 
Mohntaina, a chain between Bohemia 
niid .‘*a.xony',4122feetlilgh. ThespJen- 
dfmr of their scenery has obtained for 
them tho title of tho Saxon Switzer¬ 
land. 

Es'sen, a town in Rhenish Prussia, 
on the Golognc and Mindcn Railway. 
Pop. 66,044. 

Eflslingen, a fortlAcd town In Wdr- 
temberg, on t)»e Neckar, with woollen 
and cotton inanufiictureK, an/1 a good 
traile In wlno. Pop. 20,768. 

Eupen, oi'pen, a town in lilicnish 
PniHSia, on Its W. frontier. Pop. 
16,033. 

Syder, or Elder, i'der, a river of 


Prussia, between Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein; it falls into thg Noi'th Sea. 

Bylau, or Eilau-Freussioh, i'lou~ 
proi'siah, a town in East Prussia, where 
tho French defeated the Prussians and 
Russians in 1807. Pop. 3629. 

Pemem,y3'»ier»(the place of cattle), 
a small island of Prussia, in the Baltic, 
off the N. coast of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Flensborg, or Fleneburg, fiv.ns’hoorg, 
a flourishing seaport of Prussia, prov¬ 
ince of Schleswig-Holstein, with an 
o.\'celtent harbour. Pop. 30,960.-64, 
47 N. 9, 26 K. 

Prank'fort-on-the-Main (ford of 
the Franks on the river Main), for¬ 
merly one of the free towns, but now a 
part of the Prussian province of llesso- 
Nassau, is situated on tho river Main, 
about 18 miles from its junction with 
the Rhine. It has many fine Imildings, 
galleries, and musenms. Besides its 
manufactures, it is the chief emporium 
of the inland trade of Germany. Hero 
Goethe, the celebrated poet, was born 
in 1749. Pop. 136,819.-60, 6 N. 8, 
36 E. 

Prank'fort-on-the-Odei* (ford of 
the Franks on the Oder), a town of 
Prussia, province of Brandenburg, with 
considerable trade. Pop. 61,547.-62, 
22 N. 14, 33 E. 

Freiberg, fri'herg (tho privileged 
city), a celebrated mining town of 
Saxony, situated on the Erzgebirge, 
at the height of 1179 feet above the 
sea. The silver mine in its neighbour¬ 
hood is one of the richest in Europe. 
It has considerable manufactures of 
gold and silver lacc. Hero are tho 
tombs of Werner the geologist, and of 
many Saxon princes. I’op. 25,445. 

Freiburg, or Freyburg, /ri'hnorg, a 
tow'n in the grand-duchy of Badcii. in 
the Black Forest, with a noble Gothic 
cathedral and n Roman Catholic uni¬ 
versity. Pop, 36,382. 

Fxisohe HafT, j'riah'eli Mff (fresh¬ 
water hay), a bay or lake in East 
Prussia, 67 miles hmg, comiiuuiicatiiig 
with tho Gulf of Dantzic. 

Fulda,/oofVdf (land stream), a town 
of Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, beautifiilly 
situated on the river of the same name. 
Pop. 11/107. 

Furtli, f\irt{i\\v. ford), a trading town 
in Bavaria, on the Regnitz, with a 
tfowish university, and thriving manu¬ 
factures of mirrors, lewelry, toys, cot¬ 
ton and woollen fabrics, etc. I’up. 
81,063. 

Qera, ga'rd, an elegant city, tbo 
capital of tho principality of Rciiss 
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(Voiinj^ci' I»rancli),oTi llu; White ElKtcr, 
witli large manufacture». Pop. 27,118. 

Gleasen, ghaes'sen, a town of Hesse, 
on the Lahn, the scat of a university. 
Pop. 16,866. 

Gladbach, gldfl'Mk, a manufactur¬ 
ing town in Rhenish Prns.sia, 16 miles 
W. of Dltsseldorf. near the Niers. Pop. 
37,387. 

Glatz, a fortified town of Prussian 
Silesia, on the Nelsse, with- two strong 
castloH, Pop. 13,907. 

Qlogau, glo-gou', or Grosa-Glogati 
(tlie place abouiuling with white thorn), 
a strongly fortified town of Prussia, 
province of Silesia, on the Oder. Pop. 
18,6.30. 

GltiokBtadt, glnk'atdt (the fortunate 
town), a seaport of Prussia, province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, near the mouth of 
the Elbe, at its Junction with the Rhu. 
Pop. 6567.-63, 49 N. 9, 26 E. 

Gfirlitz, gixr'liis, almost gur'lHs (be¬ 
hind the hill), a town of Prussian 
Silesia, on the Neissc, noted for its 
woollen and linen manufactures. Pop. 
50,:i07. 

Gos'lar (the site on the Gose), a 
town of I’ruBsia, province of Hanover, 
at the foot of the Harz Mountains, 
famous for its lead and copper mines. 
Pop. 10,791. 

Gotha, goUd, a handsome city, the 
rapital of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, on the Leine, with considerable 
trade and manufactures. The ducal 
palace of Friedonsteiu has a valuable 
library, museum, picture gallery, ami 
rablnot of coins. Pop. 26,626.--^, 66 
N. 10, 4.3 E. 

Gfittingen, gat'ting-en, a city of 
Prussia, province of llanover, on the 
I.eine, the seat of a celebi‘ated univer¬ 
sity founded by George II. In 1734. 
Pop. 19,963.-61, 31 N. 9, 66 E. 

Graudenz, [ 7 roii‘'dc«t«(fortificd town), 
a strong town in West J*ru.S8in, on the 
Vistula, tlie passage of which it com- 
inniuis. Pop. 17,321. 

Greifswalde, gri/s-vdl'deh (the grif¬ 
fin’s wood), a town of Prussia, province 
of Pomerania, near the llaltic; it is 
the seat of n university. Pop. 19,924. 

Greitz, grlta, the capital of the prin¬ 
cipality of Renss (Elder Rranoh), on 
tiie Elster, with some manufactures. 
Pop. 16,061. 

OroBB Haflf(great haven or harbour), 
or Stettinor Half, stet-teni'er hd,ff 
(harbour of Stettin), a bay in Pomer¬ 
ania, Prussia, at the mouth of the 
Oder. 

Grttnberg, grun^herg (green kill), 


a town of Prussian Silesia, with flourish¬ 
ing manufactures. Pop. 13,039. 

Gu^ben (dove town), a town of 
Prussia, province of Brandenburg, on 
the Nelsse, with flourisliing trade and 
manufactures. Pop. 25,840. 

GUstro-w, gmt'rov (guc.st town), a 
manufacturing tow'n of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, on the Nebel. Pop. 11,997. 

Halberetadt, kdl'hei'-atdtt (the town 
of Albert, a Duke of Austria), a town 
of Prussian Saxony, with anoblccatlie- 
dral. Pop. 31,260. 

Halle, hdVleky a town in Pinissian 
Saxony, on the Saale, the seat of a 
celebrated university. Hero Handel 
the musician was born in 1684. Pop. 
71,484. 

Hamburg, ham'hoorg (the town of 
the harbour), a free city, one of the 
llan,se Towns, and the greatest com¬ 
mercial emporium of Germany, and 
perhaps of the Continent. It Is situ¬ 
ated on the Elbe, about 70 miles from 
its mouth. It is intersected by several 
navigable canals, and has largo sugar- 
refining and other manufactures. In 
l.S-12, about a fourth of the city wtus 
destroyed by fire, but has since beeu 
rebuilt in a much more elegant style. 
Area of the territory, 160 square miles. 
I’op. of the city and suburbs, 289,859; 
of the city suburbs and territory, 
410,127.-63, 32 N. 9, 68 E. 

Hamm, a town of Prussia, province 
of Westphalia, on the Lippe. Pop. 
20,783. 

Hanau, hd'now, a thriving manu¬ 
facturing and commercial town of 
Prussia, province of llGsse-Nns.sau, on 
the Kiiizig, near its junction with the 
Main. Pop. 23,086. 

Hanover, Germ. pron. 

7ia?i-(/v€r, a province in the north-w'est 
of i'rusKin. It was formerly an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, but ns one of the 
results of the war of 1866 it was united 
to Prussia. It contains 11,700 square 
miles. With the exception of the liarz 
district in the south, the country con- 
si.sts of an immenso sandy plain; the 
fertile tracts being confined to tlu* 
banks of the rivers EU)o, Weser, Ems, 
and their tributaries. The Harz Moun¬ 
tains juv rich in minerals and covered 
with valuable forost.s. The manufac¬ 
tures, with the exception of the linens 
called Osnaburgs, are inconsiderable. 
The IlaTtoverians are robust, indus¬ 
trious, persevering, and strongly at¬ 
tached to ancient usages. The Uni¬ 
versity of Giittingen has long been 
celebrated. Pop. 2,120,168. 
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Han^oyer, the capitnl of the above 
province, situated on tlie Leinc. It 
Is divided'by the river Into the old 
and the new towns, and contains a 
royal pal^e and several handsome 
public buildings. Ilore Ilerschel the 
astronomer was born in 1738, and 
Frederick Schlegel the philosopher in 
1772. Pop. 122,813.-52, 22 N. 9 ,44 E. 

Harz or Hartz,7iar{s (a forest), a 
raonntiiiiioiis tractofeOuntry in Prussia, 
.south of Ilanovor, about 70 miles in 
length and 20 in breadth, covered with 
extensive forests. The Brocken, Us 
highest point, is 3658 feet above tlie 
sea. The district contains valuable 
mines of silver, lead, copper, iron, and 
stilt. 

Heidelberg, hi'dal-berj, an ancient 
city of Baden, on the Neckar, tf»e seat 
of a flourishing university. The mins 
of its castle are maguifleent. Pop. 
24,417. 

Hellbronn, hU'hron (fountain of 
health), a fortified toivn in WUrtem- 
berg, on the Neckar, with considerable 
trade and manufactures. Pop. 24,415. 

Helmetedt, h^lm'stett, a manufac¬ 
turing town in the duchy of Bruii.s- 
w'ick, formerly the seat of a university. 
I'.jp. 86.84. 

Hesse; Grand-duchy of. Area, 
29<J-4 winare miles. Pop. 936,340. See 
Rrm.vhks, page 221. 

Hes'se-Caa'sol. See Hesse-Nas* 
san. 

Hesse-Nassau, hes'ae-uus'sou, a 
province in the S.W. of Prussia, j 
formed in 1866 of the former principati- j 
tics of Nas-sau, Hesse - Cassel, and j 
flesse-IIomburg, and the territory of j 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. It is divided I 
into the governments of Cassel and i 
Wiesbaden. A large portion of the 
former government is covered with 
wood, and minerals abound. The cli¬ 
mate is severe, and in consequence 
cultivation is confined to the narrow j 
valleys and tiio lower bill-slopes. | 
Manufactures of various kinds are | 
nirried on, but not on an extensive i 
scale. Its transit trade, arising from | 
its central situation and its navigable | 
rivers, is very considerable. Tiie: 
government of Wie.sb.'id«n is monn- 
tainonsand highly picturesque, hi au- 
tifnlly diversified with woods, gardc'us, i 
and cultivated iluId-H. The vino is! 
here reared with great success, the 
finest growths of the Rhino, Including 
Hock and Jtdiannisberg, being the 
produce of this district. It is also I 
famed for its mineral waters. It has 1 


productive mines of iron, lead, cop¬ 
per, atid silver; and working in metals 
forms a chief branch of manufactni*- 
ing industry. Pop. of province, 
1,654,376. 

Hildburghausexi. hi{t'bof)rg-hou-r.rn^ 
a town in Saxe-Meiningen, on the 
Werra. Pop. 5453. 

Hildeshelm, hil''Jes-Jnme, n town of 
Prussia, province of Ilanovor, noted 
for its largo cattle fairs. Pop. 25,887. 

Hof (enclosure, manor, or dwelling), 
a town of Bavaria, with considerable 
trade and manufactures, on the Salea. 
Pop. 20,997. 

Hohenllnden, ho-en-lin'den (the 
hollow place of the lindens or lime 
trees), a village of Bavaria, 20 miles 
east of Munich, where the French, 
under Aloreau, defeated the Austrians 
in 1800. 

Hoheuzollern, ho-en-ttol'lern (tlie 
high place of the Zwolf family), a 
small but ancient principality, con¬ 
taining about 4.50 square miles. Pop. 
67,624. jS"c Remai'.ks, page 224. 

HoPstein. iSce Sohleawlg - Hol¬ 
stein. 

Homburg,/i^Kri'iortryniigh hill fort), 
a town of Prussia, 9 miles .N.N.W. of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Pop. 8,'}36. 

Ingoldstadt, ing'gol-sUUt (the town 
of Ingold), a strongly fortified town in 
Bavaria, on the Danube, Pop. 16,251. 

Iserlohn, e-zei“lone' (the patli by 
tlie Iser), a town of Prussia, province 
of Westphalia, with manufactures of 
copper, bronze, and iron. Pop. 18,611. 

Jena, yU'nii, a town in the grand- 
duchy of rtaxe-Wclmar, on the Saale, 
the seat of a celebrated university, and 
the scene of a decisive victory gained 
by Napoleon I. over the Prussians in 
1806. Pop. 10,337.- 66, 5fJ N. 11, 37 E. 

Jullera, or JUllch, yiPbli, a strong 
town in Rhenish Prussia, on the Koer. 
Pop.6295. 

Kiel, ked, a seaport of Prussia, 
capital of the province of. Sclileswlg- 
llolstcin, and tiic seat of a milvur.sity. 
It is sitHated at the E. extremity of 
the canal which connects the Baltic 
with tiio North Sea, and Is the great 
point of corninunicatlon with (!o|uni- 
hagen and llntnburg. Pop. 43,.59 4.—54, 
19 N. 10, 8 E. 

Kdnlgsborg, kon'igz-herg, (}f*rm. 
pron. kM'tiihs-berg (king’s luonntain), 
the capital of East Prussia, on the 
Pregiil, near Its Junction with the 
Frlsche IlafT. It stands partly on an 
Island, but chiefly on the N. bank of 
the river, an;l's tho scat of a tinivor- 
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sity. Here the philosopher Kant was 
born in 1724. Pop. 140,909.-64, 42 N. 
20, SO E. 

Ijandau, lan'dou, a town of Rhenish 
Bavaria, on the Qiielch, 18 miles from 
Carlsruhe. Pop. 8749, a largo propor¬ 
tion being Jews. 

Ijaudsberg. Idnts'herh, a town of 
Prussia, province of Brandenburg, on 
tlio Wartn, with considerable trade, 
particularly in corn and wool. Pop. 
23,612. 

liandehtit, Idnts'hoot (laud’s de-, 
fence), a town in Bavaria, on the Isar. 
Tlie church of St Martin has a tower 
450 feet in height. Pop. 17,225. 

liauenburg, loWen-boorg (lion’s fort), 
a district of Prussia, province of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, on the right bank of 
the Elbe. It was a separate duchy till 
1689, wljcn It passed to the House of 
Hanover. In 1816 it was ceded to 
Prussia, but soon after made over to 
Denmark. In 1865 it was annexed to 
Prussia. 

Xieipsic, lipe'sik, Germ. Iieipzig, 
Jipt-'tsih. (tlie place of the Linden ti’ees), 
a flourishing commercial city of Sax¬ 
ony, on the White Elster, where it is 
joined by the Pleisse and Pardc, the 
seat of a celebrated university. At its 
fairs, which are the most important in 
Germany, tlie sale of books is very 
extensive. It la noted for the signal 
defeat which Napoleon I. sustained in 
its neighbourhood in 1813. Hero the 
philosopher Leibnitz was born in 1646. 
l»op. 149,081.-51, 20 N. 12, 22 E. 

T^i egnitz, leeg'nUs (the town on the 
marsh), a fine old town of Prussian 
Silesia, on the Katzbach, the scene of 
a memorable victory gained by Fred¬ 
erick the Great over the Austrians in 
17<iO. Pop, 37,167. 

liippe-Detmol^ and Sohaumburg- 
Itippe, two small principalities in 
Prussia, prov. Westphalia. Area 610 
square miles. Pop. 165,620. Re- 
MAUKS, page 225. 

IjlB''sa (woody place), a town in 
Posen, Prussia, with considerable 
manufactures. Pop. 11,768. 

lillbeok, one of the free cities, on 
tlm Trave, about 10 miles from Travo- 
luundo, at tlio mouth of the river j it 
ikas considerable trade and raanutac- 
tnres. In the church of St Mary are a 
famous allegorical picture of the Dance 
of Death and a curious astronomical 
clock. Here Mosholin, the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal historian, was bom in 1604. Pop. 
61.055. 

XiUdwlgabuzg, lood*vig6-hoorg, a 


handsome town in WUrtemberg, near 
the Neckar, with a large royal palace. 
Pop. 16,087. 

Iiundburg, lo&ne-hoorg, a town of 
N.W. Prussia, province of Hanover, on 
the llmenau. Pop. 19,034. 

Magdeburg, mag'de - boorg, the 
capital of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Elbe, with an active trade. It is one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe. 
Pop. (including Neustadt and Suden- 
burg) 137,135.-62, 8 N. 11, 38 E. 

Main, or Masm (the great water), a 
river formed by two streams which 
have their source in the N.E. of Bava¬ 
ria. It becomes navigable at Bamberg, 
and, after a very winding course 
through Bavaria, joins the Rhine 
nearly opposite Mentz. 

Manheim, or Mannheim, mdn'hime, 
a fine city in Baden, at the confluence 
of the Neckar and the Rhine, with a 
palace built by the elector palatine. 
Pop. 63,466.-49, 29 N. 8, 27 E. 

Marburg, mar'ltoorg (the boundary 
town), a town in Hesse-Nassau, Prus¬ 
sia, on the Lahu, with a university. 
Pop. 11,225. 

Marienburg, md're~en~hoorg (the 
town of the Virgin Mary), a strong 
town in "West Prussia, on the Nogat, 
a branch of the Vistula. Pop. 9559. 

Marienwerder, md - ra - cn - we r'der 
(the inclosure dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary), a town in West Prussia, near 
the Vistula. Pop. 8238. 

Meek ^ lenburg • Schwerin and 
Mecklenburg-Strelltz, two grand- 
duchies, N.E. of Hanover, bordering 
on Pomerania. The whole area is 6269 
square miles, of wliich about five-sixths 
belong to Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Pop. 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 677,065; of 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz, 100,269. See 
Remarks, page 224. 

Meerane, ttm'rd-neh, a town of Sax¬ 
ony, 21 miles W. of Chemnitz. Pop. 
22,293. 

Melningen, mi'ning-en (the great 
field), the capital of Saxe-Meiningen, on 
the Werra. J*op. 11,227. 

Memel, mem'et or tnd'mal, a seaport 
In E. Prussia, at the entrance of the 
Curlsche Haff, which liero commiml- 
cates with tlie Baltic by a strait. It is 
a place of great trade, particularly in 
timber, which is fionted down the 
Nicmen.. Pop. 19,660.—65, 42 N. 21, 8 
E. 

Mentz, ments, or Mayenoe, md- 
yangs«^ (Germ. Mainz), a fortified city 
In Hesse, on the Rhine, nearly oppo¬ 
site the influx of the Main. Here 
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Gutteiibergj ono of the inventors of' 
printing, was bom about 1400. Pop., 
uxchisive of the garrison, 60,906. 

Merseburg, mer'seh-boorg, a town in 
Prussian Saxony, on the Saale. Pop. 
15,205. 

Metz, meta, a strongly fortified city 
at the confluence of the Moselle and 
Seille, in Alsace-Lorraine, formerly 
belonging to France; capitulated to 
the Genuans, October.27, 1870. Pop. 
63,131.-. 

Min'^den, a fortified town in West¬ 
phalia, Prussia, on the Wesor. Hero 
the French were defeated by the 
Rritish and their allies in 1769. Pop. 
17.867. 

Mfiblhausen, mwl-Jiou'zen (the mill 
houses), a fortified town of Prussian 
Saxony. Pop. 23,478. 

MCllhau'’8en, or Mul^ouse, a town 
in Alsace-Lorraine, on the 111. Pop. 
63,629. 

Munich, mu'nik (Germ. Munohen), 
tlie capital of Bavaria, on the Isar, 
containing many edifices, striking 
inemoriahs of the munificence of Its 
kings. Hei’e are a univeraity and a 
noble gallery of paintings. Next to 
Madrid, it is the moat elevated city in 
Europe. Pop. 2.30,023. 

Miinater, nmn'ater (the monastery), 
a town of Prussia, capital of the prov¬ 
ince of Westphalia, on a tributary of 
the Ems. The treaty of peace In 1648, 
which terminated the Thirty Years’ 
War, was concluded here. Pop. 40,434. 
—.51, 68 N. 7, 37 E, 

Muritz See, mu'rita tH, a lake in 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin. It is the 
largest lake in the N. of Germany, 

Naumburg, noum'boorg (the new 
town), a town In Prussian Saxony, on 
the Saale, with a considerable trade. 
Pop. 17,863. 

Neolcar, a river which rises In the 
Black Forest, not far from the sources 
of the Danube, and, traversing WUr- 
t<!mbcrg and Baden, falls into the 
Rhine at Manheim, after a course of 
210 miles. 

Nelsee, a fortified town of 

Prussian Silesia, on a river of the same 
name. Pop. 20,507. 

NeuBB, noiaa, a town of Rhenish 
Prussia, 4 miles S.W. of DUsseldorf, 
on a canal which joins the Rhine. Pop. 
17,495. ( 

Neuwied, (new pasture), a 

thriving town in Rhenish Prussia, on 
the Rhine, with a museum of anti¬ 
quities, Pop. 9666. 

Nle‘’men, or Mem^el, a river which 


rises near Minsk in Russia, flows 
through East Prussia, and falls into 
the Curischo Hafit below Tilsit. 

Nordhausen, nort-hou'zen (north 
dwellings or town), a flourishing com¬ 
mercial town in Prussian Saxony, on 
the Zorge. Pop. 26,198. 

Nuremberg, or Nlimberg, wurn"- 
berh (the fortress of the Noricii), an 
ancient city in Bavaria, situated 
on the Pegnitz. Its public library 
is rich in manuscripts and early edi¬ 
tions of printed books. The city is 
famed for its inventions, particularly 
that of the watch; and its churcbes 
are remarkable for fine specimens of 
painted glass. Hero the painter and 
engraver Albert Dnrcr was born in 
1471, Pop. 99,519.-49, 27 N. 11, 4 E. 

O'der, a large river which rises in 
Moravia, traverses the centre of Prus¬ 
sia, from 8. to N., expands into the 
Gross llaiT, and enters tho Baltic by 
three branches, which form tlm islands 
of Usedom and Wollin. It communi¬ 
cates by canals with tho Elbe and the 
Vistula.. 

Offenbaoh, o/'/at-bah, a thriving 
town in Hesse, on the Main, the chief 
manufacturing place in the Grand- 
duchy. Pop. 28,449. 

Ol'denburg, Grand-duohy of. 
Area, 2420 square miles. Pop. 337,478. 
S«f< RRHAKK.S, page 224. 

Oldenburg, ol'den-boorg (old town), 
the capital of tho grand-duchy, on the 
llunte, with a ducal castle, several 
elegant public buildings, and a fine col- 
Inetion of German antiquities. Pop. 
20,.576. 

Op'peln, a well-built town of Prus¬ 
sian Silesia, on the Oder, with an old 
cathedral. Pop. 14,447. 

OB'naburg {Oerm. Os'nabruck), a 
town of Hanover, Prussia, on tlje 
Ilasc, a branch of the Ems. Hero are 
manufactured the coarse linens known 
by the n.amc of Osnahnrgs. Pop. 32,812. 

Pa'derbom, an ancient town <if 
I’russia, province of Westphalia. Pop. 
14,6.89. 

PaBSau, pda'sov, a fortified town In 
Bavaria, at tho conlitiencu of the Inn 
and tho Danube. It is romanlically 
situated on a peninsula between the 
two rivers. Pop. 16,.365. 

Pforzheim, p/orta'hime, a walled 
town in Baden, 17 miles B.E. of Carls- 
ruho. Pop. 24,037. 

Pillau, pil-lou\ a fortified senport in 
East PniHsia, on tho Baltic, at the en¬ 
trance of the Frische Half. Pop. 8225. 
—5-4, 38 N. 19, M E. 
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Plan, plow, a lake in Meckleuburg- 
Scliwerin, on which, at the egress of 
the Elde, is the town of the same name, 
with a pop. of 4114. 

Plauen, a tliriving town of Saxony, 
on the White Elster, with a royal 
castle. Pop. 36,078. 

Fomera'nia, a province of Prussia 
extending along the S. coast of the 
llaltic. It contains 12,179 square miles. 
Pop. 1,640,084. 

Posen, po'zetif a province of -Poland, 
acquired by Prussia partly in 1778 and 
partly in 1793. It contains 11,178 
square miles. Pop. 1,095,873. 

Fo^sen, a flourishing commercial 
city, the capital of the province, on the 
Warta. It is of great antiquity, and 
strongly fortified. It was at one time 
the capital of Poland. Pop. 65,713. 

Pots'daxn (under the oaks), an ele¬ 
gant town of Brandenburg, Prussia, on 
the Havel, about 16 miles from Berlin. 
It is the frequent residence of the 
Prussian court. Here Alexander von 
Humboldt, the great naturalist, was 
born in 17^. Pop. 48,447. 

Pregel, prafghd, a river in E. Prus¬ 
sia, fulling into the Frisohe Ilaff below 
Konigsberg. 

Prenzlow, pt'enta'lov, a thriving 
town in Brandenburg, Prussia, on the 
Urker, noted for its vapour baths. Pop. 
16,933. 

Prus'sla (Proper) divided into East 
nr Ducal Prussia and West Prussia, 
hounded on the £. by Russia and 
l*oland. It is the most extensive prov¬ 
ince of the kingdom, and conhiins 
24,112 square miles. Pop. 3,339,834. 

Pyr'mont (" St Peter’s mountain),” 
a town in the principality of Waldeck, 
.34 miles S.W. from Hanover, famed 
for its mineral springs. Pop. 6026. 

Quedlinbiirg, kwed'Un-boorg, an 
ancient town of Prussian Saxony, on a 
triimtary of thoSaalc; here the poet 
Klopstock was bom in 1724. Pop. 
18,437. 

Bastadt, rd^tdit (the town of the 
cnui]cil,or court of Justice), a strong 
town in Baden, on the Murg. It has 
several mannfactnres, and has l>een the 
scene of many diplomatic conferences. 
Pop. 12,366. 

Ra^tlbor, a town of Prussian Silesia, 
on tlio Oder, which hero becomes navi¬ 
gable. Pop. 18,373. 

HatTsbon, or Begenab-arg, rd'ghfm- 
hoorg (the fortress on the Kegen), an an¬ 
cient city, long the capital of Bavaria, 
on the S. bank of the Danube. From 
1662 till 1806 it was the seat of the 


Imperial Diet. It is a place of con¬ 
siderable trade. Six miles distant 
is the Valhalla^ a fine Doric marble 
temple, erected by Ludwig, king of 
Bavaria, in 1830, for the reception of 
statues of distinguished Germans. 
Pop. 34,616.-49, 0 N. 12, 2 E. 

Bemacheld, rem'shite (the water¬ 
shed of the Rems), a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, 18 miles E.S.E. of DUsseldorf. 
Pop. 80,029. 

Bendaburg, mends'hoorg, a strong 
town in Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, 
on the Eyder. Pop. 12,776. 

Beusa, a territory in Upper Sax¬ 
ony. It contains ^3 square miles. 
Pop. 152,112. See RxManKS, page 224. 

Beutlingen, roit'ling-en, a town in 
WUrtemberg, on the Eschatz, with 
considerable trade and manufactures. 
It was the first town in Swabia which 
embraced the Reformation. Pop. 
16,615. 

BhenTab Prua'aia, a fertile and 
beautiful province lying to the S.E. of 
Westphalia, along both sides of the 
Rhine; it comprehends the former 
duchies of Cloves and Berg, and tlic 
grand-duchy of the Lower Rhine. Area 
10,415 square miles. Pop. 4,074,000. 

Bblne, rin, a large and beautiful 
river, which, rising in Mount Gothard 
in Switzerland, and passing through 
the Lake of Constance, divides 
Switzerland from Germany. It then 
fiows through the German states, till, 
passing into Holland, it divides into 
two branches (the larger of which is 
called the Waal), and falls into the 
North Sea. Its banks, for a great 
part of its course, show an unbroken 
succession of picturesque and beauti¬ 
ful scenery. 

Bos'took, the principal trading 
port of Mecklenburg'Scliworin, situ¬ 
ated on the Warnow, 9 miles from 
Wamemunde, its outport at the 
month of the river. The chief ex¬ 
ports are corn and wool; tho chief 
imports, colonial produce, wine, and 
manufactured goods. It is tho scat of 
a university. Pop. 86,967.—61, 3 N. 
12.16 E. 

Bothenburg, roUm-hoorg (the rod 
fortress), a town of Bavaria, ou tho 
Tauber, with an active trade in corn 
and cattle. Pop. 6604. 

Bndolstadt, roo'dol-stdtt (tho tow'u 
of Rudolifii), tho capital of Schwarz- 
biirg-Rtidolstadt, ou the Saalo, with 
a castle. Pop. 8747. 

BUgeu, ru'ghcn,(in island of Pm.ssia, 
iu tho Baltic, separated from Pomerania 
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by a channel a mile broad. Pop. 45^699. 
—54, 24 N. 13, 80 E. 

Saalfeld, tdl'fe.ld (a plain on the 
Saale), a town of Saxe-Meiningen, on 
the Saalo. Pop. 7458. 

Saxe«Al‘'texibarg, Dnohy of. Area. 
604 square miles. Fop. 155,036. See 
Krmarks, page 224. 

Saze-Colburg-Go^tlia, the most 
southerly of the independent Saxon 
states. Area, 760 square miles. Pop. 
194,716. See Remark#, page 224. 

Saxe - MePnlngen, Duohy of. 
Area, 953 square miles. Pop., nearly all 
Protestants, 207,075. See Remarks, 
page 224. 

Baxe-Wel'mar, Grand-duohy of. 
The area is 1404 square miles. Pop., 
nearly all Protestants, 309,577. See 
Remarks, page 224. 

Sax'ony, fflngdozn of. containiag 
5787 square miles. Pop. 2,972,805. 
See Remarks, page 224. 

Saz'ony, I^ssian, a province W. 
of Rrandenburg, and N. of the kingdom 
of Saxony. It contains 9748 square 
miles. Pop. 2,312,007. 

Bohlea'wlg-Hol'ateln,formerly two 
duchies of Denmark, now united, and 
forming a province of Prussia. Area 
6959 square miles. Pop. 1,127,149. 
The town of Schleswig is pleasantly 
situated on the Sehlei, and was origi¬ 
nally the headquarters of the Angles. 
Pop. 15,446. 

Schwarz'hurg-IludolBtadt^, and 
Bohwarz^burg - Sonderahau'zen, 
Pzinolpalities of. Area, 696 square 
miles. Pop. 151,403. Set Remarks, 
page 224. 

Bohweldnltz,sAiotPni<a (the place of 
tlie cornel-tree), a strongly mrtlfled 
town in Prussian Silesia, in a beautiful 
situation, near the Klestengebirge 
mountains. Pop. 22,202. 

Schwerin". Lake, in Mecklenburg. 
Length 14 miles; breadth 3 miles. 

Schwerin, ahwd~reen' (“ a place in¬ 
fested by wild beasts"), the capital of 
Mecklenburg-Schwcrln, on the S.W. 
shore of the lake. Pop. 30,146. 

Bileaia, ti-le/she~d, a province in the 
S.E. of Prussia, between Austria and 
Poland; it is the most fertile part of 
the Prussian dominions, and the scat 
of the principal manufactures. It 
contains 16,356 square miles. Pop. 
4,007,925. 

SoTlngen, a thriving mahufacturing 
town in Rhenish I^ssia, on the 
Wlppcr. Pop. 16,940. 

Bondershausen, ton-dert-hou* ten 
(the south houses), the capital of 


Schwarzbnrg-Sondershauscn, on the 
Wipper. Pop. 6110. 

Bpandau, span'dou, a fortified town 
In Brandenburg, Prussia, at the junc¬ 
tion of the llavel with the Spree. Pop. 
29,311. 

Spirdlng See, speer^ding aa, a lake 
in £. Prussia, about 60 miles in cir¬ 
cumference. 

Bplres, Speer (Germ. Speyer), a city 
ofHhenish Bavaria, on the Rhino. In 
the German Diet, held here In 1529, 
the reformers entered that celebrated 
protest against the emperor’s proceed¬ 
ings which procured them the name uf 
Protestants. Pop. 16,689. 

Btar"gard (ancient fortress), a town 
of Prussia, province of Pomerania, on 
the Ihna, with considerable trade. 
Pop. 21318. 

Stettin, atei-teen'f a town of Prussia, 
the capital of Pomerania, on the Oder. 
It is strongly fortified. Here Catherine 
If. of Russia was born in 1729. Pop. 
91,756.-63, 24 N. 14. 33 E. 

Stralsund, sU-dl'aoont (the arrow- 
like strait), a strong seaport of Prussia, 
province of Pomerania, on the strait 
separating the Isle of Rilgen from the 
mainland. It has a considerable trade, 
chiefly in corn. Pop. 29,481.-54,19 N. 
13, 7 E. 

Btrassburg, atrdas'hoorg, a fortified 
city of Alsace-Lorraine, on the 111, 
near its junction with the Rhine. It 
is the seat of a university. It formerly 
belonged to Franco, and capitulated to 
the Gormans, Sept. 27, 1870. Pop. 
104,471. 

Strelitz, alrdfUta, the capital of 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz, composed of 
Old and New Strelitz, a mile distant 
from each other. Pop. 9407. 

Stuttgard, atoot*gart the (enclosure 
for horses), the capital of WUrtemborg, 
on the Noscnbach, near Its junction 
with the Neckar. In the royal library 
i.s a collection of 12,000 Bibles com¬ 
prising editions of every age and 
country. Pop. 117363. 

Syltoe, ail'0, or ail'0^h, an Island of 
Prussia, on the W. coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein, famous for oysters. 

Thorn, tom, a strong town in West 
Prussia, on the Vistula; here Coper¬ 
nicus the astronomer was born in 1473. 
Pop. 20,617. 

Tll'Blt, a commercial town in E. 
Prussia, on the Nlemeu, remarkable 
for the peace concluded In 1807 between 
the Emperor Napoleon I. of Franco 
and the Emperor Alexander 1. of Kiia- 
sla. Pop. 21,400. 
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Torgaa, tor^gau (the market place), 
a strong town in Prussian Saxony, on 
the Elbe. Ptm. 11,091. 

Treves {Germ, Trier), a city in 
Rhcnisli Prussia, beautifully situated 
on the Moselle. Pop. 24,200. 

TUbingen, tu'bing-en, a city in Wlir- 
temberg, on the Neckar. It is the 
seat of a university. Pop. 11,708. 

Ulm, Germ. pron. oolm (the place 
of elm-trccs), a strong town of Wlir- 
tc'mberg, situated on the Danube, near 
its junction with the Iller. Its cathe¬ 
dral is a noble structure 416 feet long, 
with a tower 837 feet high. Pop. 
32,669.—48, 23 N. 9, 59 E. 

Usedom, oo'zeh-dom, and Wollin, 
vol-leenf, two islands of Prussia, pro¬ 
vince of Pomerania, formed by the 
mouths of the Oder, which communi¬ 
cate with the Baltic by the Dammcr 
Lake and the Great and Little Haffs. 
Bwinexntlllde, aw^neh-mwn'deh, a 
town on the E. coast of Usedom, is the 
outport of Stettin. 

VlB'tula {Germ. Weichsel), a river 
which rises in Austrian Silesia, at the 
foot of the Carpathian Mountains, and, 
flowing through Poland and West 
Prussia, divides into three branches; 
two of which, the Nogat and Old Vis¬ 
tula, run into the Erische llaff, while 
the main stream, turning westward, 
fails into the Baltic below Dantzic. 
'Phe Vistula is navigable for many 
hundred miles, and is the great channel 
for conveying corn and other commodi¬ 
ties from the interior of Poland. 

Wal'deok, Principality of. Area, 
4.39 square miles. J’opulation, nearly 
all Protestants, 00,622. See Kbmauks, 
page 220. 

Warta, vdr*id, a river which rises in 
Poland, hows past Posen, and joins the 
Odor at Cilstrin. 

Weimar, vi*nidr (abounding in 
vines), the capital of Saxe-Weiinar, 
finely situated on the 11m. It has 
long held a high rank as a scat of 
literature, through the liberal patron¬ 
age of tile ducal family. Pop, 19,944. 
—00, 09 N. 11,20 E. 

Weissenfels, vis'$en-fels (white 
rock), a town in Prussian Saxony, on 
the Saale, which here becomes navi¬ 
gable. Pop. 19,654. 

Wesel, Nieder, neei'der vd'zel (Lower 
Wesol), a fortified town in Rlienish 
Prussia, at tiie confluence of the Lippo 
and the Rhino. Pop. 20,593. 


Weser, we'ser, German pron. va'zevt 
a large river formed by the junction of 
the Werra and Fulda at Munden; it 
flows through the territories of Prussia 
.and Brunswick, skirts Oldenburg on 
the N.E., and falls into the North Sea 
after a course of 250 miles. 

Weetpha'lia (the western field), a 
province of Prussia, 8. of Hanover. It 
contains 7823 sq. m. Pop. 2,043,442. 

Wiesbaden, vees-bd'den (the baths 
in the meadow), a district and town of 
Prussia, province of llesse-Nassau; the 
latter is much frequented for its warm 
baths and mineral waters. Pop. 60,238. 

Wismar, vis'mdr (rich or beautiful 
meadow), a seaport in the grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on 
the Baltic, with a good harbour. It 
has considerable trade in shipbuilding. 
Pop. 16,518. 

Wittenberg, vU'ten-herg (white for¬ 
tress), a strongly fortified town of 
Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe. It is 
interesting as the cradle of the Refor¬ 
mation, the two great champions of 
which, Luther and Melanchthon, are 
buried in the university church hero. 
Pop. 13,694. 

Wolfenbilttel, vol'/en-hTst^tel (dwell¬ 
ing of Wolfa or Ulpha), a town in the 
duchy of Brunswick, pleasantly sitn- 
ated on the Ocker. It has a public 
library, containing some of Luther's 
manuscripts. Pop. 12,131. 

Worms, vorms, an ancient city in 
Hesse, on the left bank of the Rhine. 
At a diet held here in 1521, Luther 
was excommunicated. Pop. 19,005. 

WUrtemberg, vnr'tem-berg, King¬ 
dom of. Its area is 7640 square miles. 
Pop. 1,971,118. See Rkmarks, page 224. 

Wttrz'burg, vwrts'boorg (the city of 
herbs or plants), a strong town in 
Bavaria, delightfully situated on the 
Main. It is the seat of a univer.sity 
founded in 1403. Pop., with Marien- 
berg, 61,014.-49,46 N. 9, 66 E. 

Zeits, tails, a town of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Elstcr. Pop. 18,265. 

Zerbst, tserpst, a town in Anhalt- 
Dossau. Poj>. 14,201. 

Zlttau, tsit'toH' (the place of corn), a 
manufacturing town in Saxony, on the 
Mandau, an afliuent of tlie Nelsse. 
Pop. 24,473. 

Zwiokati, tsvik'ou (the place of 
goats), a town in Saxony, on the 
, Mulde, wiMi manufactures of woollens, 
I cottons, and hoisery. Pop. 86,006» 
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TnE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, OR 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 

OR THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY, 

Is bounded N. by Saxony, Prussia, and Russia; W. by 
Bavaria, Switzerland, and Italy; S. by the Adriatic, Turkey, 
Servia, and Roumania; E. by Roumania and Russia. It con¬ 
tains 240,943 square miles. Its population is 37,700,000. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Austrian Monarchy :— 

Lower Austria. Viemna, Wiener-Neustadt. 

Upper Austria.Linz, Steyer. 

Salzburg.Salzburg. 

Styria.Gratz. 

Carinthia.Klagenfurt. 

Camiola.Laybach. 

Coast-land.Trieste, Capo dTstria. 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg ...Innsbruck, Trent, Botzen. 

Bohemia.Prague, Ueichenberg, £gur. 

Moravia.Briinn, Oliniitz. 

Silesia.Troppau, Teschen. 

Galicia...Lemberg, Brody, Cracow 

Bukowina.Czemowitz. 

Dalmatia.Zara, Spalato, Ragusa, Spizza. 

Kingdom of Hungary :— 

Hungary.Buda-Pesth, Prcssburg, Komom, Scheiu- 

nitz, Debreczin. 

Croatia and Sclavonia ...Agram, Essck. 

Transylvania.Klausonburg, Hermann.stadt, Kronstadt. 


Free Town of Fiiimo and Territory. 

Monntama. —Besides the Bdhmerwald and Erzgebirge on 
the Bohemian frontier, the Carpathians; Sudetic Mountains; 
Rhastian, Noric, and Julian Alps. 

Lakes. —Zirknitz, in Carniola; Neusiedler See, and Balaton 
Lake or Flatten See, in Hungary. 

Rivers. —The middle Danube, with its tributaries. Inn, 
Drave, Save, March or Morava, Theis.s, Maros, and the upper 
reaches of the Sereth and Pruth; the upper Elbe; the upper 
Dniester. 

REMARKS. 

Tho Austrian Empire extends from 42® 10' to 61° N. lat., and 
from 9° 35' to 26® 30' E. long. Its length, from E. to W., is 860 
miles; its breadth, exclusive of Dalinatiii, from N. to S., is 480 
miles. 
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The basin of the middle Danube and its tributaries constitutes 
the bulk of the Austrian Empire. Consequently, the drainage is 
eastward, excepting tljat of Bohemia, which sends its waters north¬ 
ward by tlie Elbe, as does also Vorarlbcrg by the Rhine; that of 
Tyrol, which sends its waters southward by the Italian Adige; 
and tliat of Galicia, which drains northward by the Vistula, south¬ 
ward by the Dniester. The largest plain is in Hungary, traversed 
by that reach of the Danube which hows north and south, and 
by the Theiss. Here are the largest lakes, Balaton and Neusied- 
l(jr; but these are more properly marshes, especially the latter, 
which, after a jiry season, is a meadow, Balaton is said to 
])(* shrinking; and whenever its bed shall be laid bare, one more 
sandy waste will disligurc the Hungarian plain. The only 
cither largo plain is Galicia. Everywhere else, mountains pre¬ 
vail, the highest summits being in Tyrol, which is another 
Switzerland, The highest summit of all is Ortlcr Spitze, 12,814 
feet, meeting-point of Tyrol, Switzerland, and Italy. Bohe¬ 
mia is a remarkable mountain saucer, the Elbe escaping north- 
wjird by the one breach in the rim. Not less mountainous than 
Tyrol arc Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, in the last of which is the 
most remarkable of the mountain lakes, Zirknitz. Years may pass 
without any changts^ when suddenly its waters disappear into, it is 
su])])osed, a cavernous subterranean watercourse connected with the 
neighbouring stalactitic cavern of Adelsberg. The lake then be¬ 
comes a meadow, but it may fill again in four-and-twenty hours. 
Certainly the river Laybach loses itself in the Adelsberg cavern, 
to reappear eight miles off. 

The climate is threefold -. that of Galicia and Silesia, and of the 
greater part of Moravia and Bohemia, which is northern enough 
not to admit of the vine ; that of the sea-board, which is Italian in 
character, favouring the growth of oil and silk ; and that of the 
intermediate region, the climate of central Eurojie, the land of 
wheat, maize, and wine. Throughout, however, the climate varies 
within short distances, as in all mountainous countries, according 
to elevation. ^ The extremes of temperature arc gi*cat at opposite 
seasons, as might bo oxjiected in a country far removed from the 
moderating inlluences of ocean. At Buda-rcsth, for instance, amid 
vineyards, the bridge of boats over the Danube is annually removed 
in December, because then the river is bridged over with ice. The 
variety of natural produce within the Austrian Empire renders it 
comparatively independent of other countries, and favours internal 
trade, ns does also the fact that the provinces in Avhich manufactures 
flourish most, viz., Silesia, Moravia, Bohemia, Lower Austria, and 
A^irarlberg, are nil in the West. Mining industry is more exten¬ 
sively distributed. Every metal except platinum is found: par¬ 
ticularly famous are the mines of rock-V\lt at AVieliczka, near 
Cracow, and the quicksilver mines at Idria, in Carniola, only 
less productive than those of Alnmdeu in Spain. The Danuhe, 
which, oven where it cntoi-a Austrian territory, is navigable by 
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vessels of 100 tons, becomes, by tjic breadth and rapidity of its 
stream, ta bar to communication between opposite banks : from 
Buda-Postli to its mouth the only bridf'o across it is the ]>ontoon 
bridge at Neusatz. The steam-navigation of the Danube and 
its tributaries; Ludwig’s Canal, wliich connects the Danube 
with the Rhine; and the Vienna Canal, which connects it with 
tlie Adriatic ; excellent roads, and an extensive railway system, 
afford every facility to internal trade. Tho Semmering Pass 
in the Noric Alps is crossed by the railway from Vienna to 
Trieste; the Brenner Pass is crossed by the milway from Inns¬ 
bruck to Botzen; and the Arlbcrg tunnel, inferig^* in length only 
to the Mont Cenis and St Gothard tunnels, gives direct rail¬ 
way communication between tho Tyrol and Switzerland. The 
inland situation of the Austrian Empire limits its trade with the 
British Isles. Though second only to France as a wine-producing 
country, Hungary sends ns comparatively little wine, and the pre¬ 
cious Tokay is kuown chiefly by name. Tho linens of Silesia, 
IMoravia, and Bohemia compete with onr own, Bohemian glass is 
the one article in which tho Austrian Empire can claim superiority 
over all other countries. 

Politically speaking, the most important river in the Austrian 
empire is the Leitha, a secondary aflluetit of the Danuho. In the 
middle of its course, it separates Austria proper from Jlinigary, in 
conserpiencc of which the provinces of tho Austrian monarchy arc 
called Cis-Lcithan, and those of the ITungariaii kingdom Trans- 
licithan. These two divisions have 8C]>arate laivs, ])arliamcnts, 
ministries, and finances, but a common sovereign, a coirimon army 
and navy, and a common governing body, called ‘ ‘ Tlic Delegations. ” 
This arrangement is called bipartite government. The full stylo 
of the .sovereign is Emperor of Au.stria, King of Hungary and Bolie- 
inia. No country in Europe, except Russia, contains so many races 
and languages as does the Austrian Empire. The Gerinan.s, w’ho 
]wevail in Austria proper, in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and in Cariii- 
thia, are the most eiuightoned part of the pojtulation. Mag 5 ^ars, 
a Mongolian race speaking a language akin to Finnish, prevail in 
Hungarj'; and Roumanians, by race and language connected with 
the ancient Romans, prevail in Transylvania and Bnkowina. In 
other province.s, Sclavcs prevail. They are tlio most niimorous race, 
constituting nearly one-half of the whole j)opulation ; on the other 
hand, they are split u|^> into many branchc.s, differing in language, 
religion, and degree ot civilisation, as the Czechs in Bohemia, the 
Poles and Ruthonians in Galicia, and the Sclavouians in Carniola. 
The Roman Catholic Church is that of the state, and tho Enifteror 
is head of it in all but the name, his sanction being necessary to 
every ecclesiastical edict. Two-third.s of the population arc Roriian 
Catholics ; adherents of'the Greek Church number three millions, 
and form the majority in Bnkowina; Protestants, to the number 
of between three and four millions, are found chiefly in Hungary 
and Transylvania ; and Jews, nearly a million and a half altogether, 
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are most numerous in Galicia and Hungary. Schools arc organized 
as in the German Empire; but attendanco, though compulsory by 
law, diminishes markedly from west to east. Tliere are’ten uni¬ 
versities, very fairly distributed over the empire. Austria-Hungary 
has made many contributions to science, few to literature. 

Only four towns in the Austrian Emjnre have more than 100,000 
inhabitants, viz., Vienna, its capital; Buda-Pesth, capital of Hun¬ 
gary ; Prague, capital of Bohemia ; and Trieste, the Liverpool of 
the eni])iro. Vienna, charmingly situated on the right bank of 
the Danube, occupies a small plain, of which the river, by 
changing its channels and islets, used to make annual havoc. 
Now one channel traverses the city as a canal; all the others 
have been turned into one main stream, about a third of a mile 
in breadth, and the space intervening is occupied partly by new 
quarters and partly by the Prater, a finely wooded park, and the 
most frequented promenade. Hills of various height, gi'assy or 
wooded, surround Vienna, and on one of them, Kohlenberg, 1000 
feet high, a lligi railway has been established, with a hotel on the 
top, which commands a view of the Danubian basin, from the 
Noric Ali)s to the Carpathian Mountains. The university of 
Vienna has the largest attendance, and its medical school the 
highest reputation, of any in the world. 

EXERCISBS. 

What are the boundaries of tlie Austrian Empire? What is its extent 
in square miles? What countries does it contain? \Nrhat are the chief 
towns in Lower and Upper Austria? In Bohemia? In Moravia? In 
Galicia? In Hungary? In Transylvania? In Dalmatia? Name two 
frontier ranges in Bohemia. Name three divisions of the Alps. Name 
the lakes. Name four tributaries of the Danube wholly within the 
Austrian Empire. In wliat provinces are Essek, Olmutz, Trent, Griitz, 
Innsbruck, Kronstadt, Lemberg, Prague, Vicuna, Pesth, Pressburg? 
etc. Trace the course of the Save,—of the Elbe,—of the Vistula,—of 
the Dniester. 

Betwcicn what degrees of latitude and longitude is the Austrian Em¬ 
pire situated? What arc its length and breadth? Why does most of 
its drainage flow esisiward ? By what three rivers does some of its drain¬ 
age flow northward? By what two rivers docs some of its drainage 
flow southward? Describe the Danubian plain and its two great lakes. 
Whore is the only other extensive plain? What province has the 
highest mountains? Which and where is the highest summit? What 
is tlio configuration of Bohemia? Describe the phenomena of Lake 
^irknitz, and of Laybach Kiver. 

Ilow may climate throughout the Austrian Empire bo represented as 
threefold ? What modificjition of this rough division is largely appli¬ 
cable ? Characterize the northern climate by the absence of one product, 
and tlie southern climate by the presence of another product. State 
facts showing great extremes of temperature at Buda-Pesth. Why are 
the extremes greater there than at Paris, notwithstanding the lower 
iutitudo of Buda-Pesth? Name the five most highly manufacturing 

Q 
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districts. How is the mining industry distributed? Where are the 
most famous mines of rock-salt? With what mines are those of Iilria 
compared ? In what respect is the Danube a barrier to internal trade ? 
How can a boat on the Danube Stail direct into the Khinc and the Adri¬ 
atic? Over which two passes have railways been carried? Where is 
the Arlberg tunnel ? Name the great wine-growing province and its 
most precious product. Which provinces manufacture most of the 
linen ? Which one is famous for glass ? 

What is meant by the Cis-Leithan and Trana-Lcithan provinces re¬ 
spectively? In what respects are these two sets of provinces governed 
separately, and in what respects together ? Give the full style of the 
sovereign over both. In what provinces do Gernmns prevail? Name 
and describe the race prevalent in Hungary. Which race is the most 
numerous of all? What unfits that race for united action? What is 
the position of the Koman Catholic Church in the Austrian Empire? 
In which province do Christians of the Greek rite ft)rm a majority? Jn 
which two provinces are Protestants and Jews respectively most numer¬ 
ous? How are the schools organized? How many universities are 
there? To what department is it that the Austrian Empire has fur¬ 
nished few celebrated names. 

Name the four largest towns in the Austrian Empire. Describe the 
situation of Vienna. What is the Prater, and how is it situated ? What 
view is obtained from Kohlenberg? AVhat faculty in the university of 
Vienna is pre-eminent ? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 

Agrauii 6,'prom or o'grom, a strong Eolie'mia ftho hmne of Ilje Roii), a 
town, the capit.'il of Croatia, near tlio province of the Austrian Mouavfiiy. 
Save. Itiscalliidljytlicnative.sZagrab. E.\tcnt. 20,o()0 square inilvs. I’op. 
Pop. 20/JOO,— 45^ 52 ' N. lat., 16“ 0'E. 5,560,819. Kemakks, piigo 2.19. 
long. Botzen, hol'srn, or Bolsano, W- 

Arad, Old, or'od, a strong town of zd'no, a tine town of the Tyi\»I, on tlie 
ITiingary, on the right hank of the Eisacli. Pop. 10,641. 

Maros, with a great trade In corn Brazza, the largest island of 

and cattle. Pop. .15,556.—New Arad, Dalmatia, in the Adriatic. Poi>, 15.495. 
on the oppo.slte hank of the Maros, has Brix^en, a town of the Tyrol, at tho 
a population of 4000. confluence of the Iticiiz and tliu Eis- 

AusterUtz, Germ. pron. ows'tfr-lUs ach. Pop. 4842. 

(the east town), a small town of Mom- Bro'dy fthe ford), a town in G.aliria, 
via, wliere Napoleon I. gained a de- with considerable commerce. Pop. 
cisivc victory over the united force.s 20,071. 

of Austria and Russia in 1805. Pop. Brlinn, (ford\ the cai>it!»l of 

3-187. Moravia, on the 8chwarzfi. Its mann- 

Austria, Archducliy of ftlie factures and trade .are extensive. Pop. 
eastern kingdom), the hereditary do- 82,660.-49,11 N. 16, 30 E. 
minion of the imperial family of Buda, (a hut), Germ. Ofen, a 

Austria: it is divided into Upper and city on the right bank of the Danube. 
Lower Austria. Extent, 12,300 square With Beath, on the opposite hank 
miles. Pop. 3,090,241. of the Danube, it funuH the capitnl 

Baden (5arfts), a town in the prov- of Hungary, and Is spoken of ns 
ince of Lower Austria, celebrated lluda-Pesth. Ifnda Is fanntus for Its 
for Its hot springs and ba' • Pop. baths, and the environs pir»dii( e oxcol- 
9645. ' lent wines. Pesth has a rirlily mi- 

BanaV (The) of Temes, formerly dowed university, and coimnaiuls a 
the name of that portion of 8. lJun- groat Inland trade. United pop, 
gary lying between the Tbeiss and 366,651.—47,29 N. 19, 3 E. 
the Maros. Budweis, bood'viice (the district of 
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lull villages), a fortified town of Bo- 1 
hcniin, on the Moldau, with flourish- | 
itig manufactures. Pop, 23,845, j 

Bukowlna, hoo-Jco-ve'nd (the land 
of beeches), a province of the Austrian i 
Monarchy, on the S.E. of Galicia. Ex- | 
tent, 4014 square miles. Pop. 671,671. 

Ca'pc D’le'tria (the summit of 
I stria), a seaport of 1 stria, on a small 
island in the Gulf of Trieste, connected 
with tlic mainland by abridge. P. 8646. 

Carinthia, kar-in'tXie-d (Germ. 
Kitrnthen), a province of the Austrian 
Monarchy. Its lead-mines arc among 
the most celebrated in Europe. Chief 
industry, cattle-rciaring. Area, 4006 
square miles. I’op. 3'I8,730. 

Carlsbad, karls'lxtt ((jharlcs’s bath), 
a town of Bohemia, situated in a 
charming valley, watered by the 
Topel. Its hot baths arc among the 
most famous in Europe. Pop. 10,579. 

CarnloTa, Germ. Krain (the country 
of tlie Garni), a province of the Aus¬ 
trian Monarchy. It is noted for its 
quicksilver-mines. Area, 3857 square 
miles. Pop. 481,243. 

Oarpa'thlan Mountains, a range 
which extends above 600 miles, from 
tlic N.W. border of Ilungary to the 
Danube on the frontier of Roiimnnia. 
It separates Hungary from Moravia, 
Galicia, and the Bnkowinn; and 
Transylvania from Roumania. The 
inonntnins, to the height of ikJOO feet, 
are generally covered with forests of 
pine and beech. The most elevated 
peak Ruska is 9912 feet high. 

Catta'ro, a strong Hen))ort near the 
S. extremity of Dalmatia, on n gulf of 
tlie same name in the Adriatic. Pop. 
2949.—42. 27 N. 18, 46 E. 

Coast-land, a province of the Aus¬ 
trian Monarrhy, embracing Giirltz, 
Grnndlsca, I stria, and Trieste. 

Comorn, See Komorn. 

Craoovr, krd'ko, or Pol. Krakow, 
krd'koof, a city in Galicia, the an¬ 
cient capital of the kingdom of 
Poland, is situated in a fine valley on 
the left bank of the Vistula. It is 
the scat of a university, and has a 
cathedral, where the kings of Poland 
were crowned, and where many of 
their tombs are preserved. Pop. 
66,000.--60, 3 N. 19, 66 E. 

Croa'tia and Solavo'nia, one of 
the southern provinces of the Kingdom 
of Hungary. Area, 8643 square miles. 
Pop. 1,194,416. 

Gzernowitz or Tohernowltz, cheY- 
nii-vits, the capital of Bitkowina, on a 
hill near the PnUh. Pop. 46,600. 


Dalmatia, a province of the Aus¬ 
trian Monarchy. Area, 49,40 square 
miles. Pop. 476,101. 

Danube. See Gekitan EiiriKE, 
page 229. 

Debreczln or Debretzin, da-hret"- 
.«'a (good place), a town of Hungary, 
on the E. of the Theiss, with various 
manufactures and considerable trade. 
It is the seat of a numerously at¬ 
tended Calvinistic college. Pop. 51,122. 
—47,32 N.21,38 E. 

Dnies^ter. See Russta, page 213. 

Drave, drave or drdv (Germ. Drau), 
a large river which rises in the Tyrol, 
flows through Carinthia and Styrla, 
separates Croatia and Sclavonia from 
Hungary, and joins the Danube 14 
miles E. of Essek. 

Bg'er, a town of Bohemia, on a river 
of the same name. Here Wallenstein 
was assassinated in 1634. Pop. 16,045. 

Kibe, See Qer&ian Empire, p. 230. 

Snns, a town of Upper Austria, 
near the junction of the Enns with the 
Danube, 10 miles S.E. of Lintz. Pop. 
44;)8. 

Srlau, er^hu (alder-tree meadow), a 
fortified town of Hungary, on tlic 
Erlaii, with considerable trade. Pop. 
20,669. 

liss'ek, or Kszek', Sc7ftv. Osek(high 
place), a strongly fortified town, tlio 
capital of Sclavonia, situated on the 
Drave. Pop. 17,247. 

Btsch, the German name for the 
river Adige. See page 178. 

Flume, /e-oo'md (tho river), n sea¬ 
port of Croatia, at the mouth of tho 
I'iumarn, in the Gulf of Quarnero; it 
is a free port, and formerly possessed 
an extensive trade. Pop. 20,981. 

Ftlufkirohen, funf'keerh.~e» (five 
churches), a royal fi*ee town of South 
Hungary, 106 miles S.S.W. of Biida. 
Pop. 28,702. 

QalUcia, the north-eaMern province 
of tlie Austrian Monarchy. Extent, 
30,241 square miles. Pop. 5,958,907. 
See llKMARKs, page 239. 

Gdritz, gn'rits, German Qdrs (the 
town on the hill), a town of Coast-land, 
on tho Isonzo. Hero Cliarlcs X. of 
France died in 1836. Pop. 20,433. 

Gradis'oa, a town of Coast-land, on 
the Isonzo, the capital of the county of 
tho same name. 

Gran, jji town of Ilungary, the capital 
of the county of the same name, at the 
continence of the Gran with tho 
Danube, 30 miles N.W. of Buda; it haiS 
a fine catliedral. Pop. 8932. 

QrAiz, greta (fortified town), a hand- 
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some tOTirn, the capital of Styria, on 
the Muhr; it is the seat of a university. 
Pop. 97,791.-47. 4 N. 16, 27 E. 

Grosswardein, gross-var'dine, a 
strong city of Hungary, on the Szebes- 
Kiiriis. Pop. 31,324. 

Hermanstadt, her * man - stdU, the 
capital of a government of the samo 
name (sometimes also called the Saxon- 
land) in Transylvania, situated in a 
fertile valley watered by the Zibin. 
Pop. 19,443. 

Hun'gary, Tho Kingdom of, a por¬ 
tion of the Austrian Empire lying to 
the S. of the Carpathian Mountains. 
See Kkmarks, page 239. 

Id'ria, a town in Carniola, with 
valnablc mines of quicksilver. Pop. 
4174. 

Iglau, ig'iou, a town of Moravia, on 
a river of tho same name, with con¬ 
siderable manufactures of woollens. 
Pop. 22,378.-49, 23 N. 15, 36 E. 

Inn, a river which rises in Switzer¬ 
land, crosses the Tyrol, and, after 
flowing betw'ecn Bavaria and Austria, 
joins the Danube at Passau. 

Innsbruck, ins'brnok (the bridge of 
the Inn), the capital of the Tyrol, on 
the Inn, on the direct route from Ger¬ 
many to Italy. It stands in one of tho 
most beautiful valleys of the Alps, and 
is the seat of a university. Pop. 
29,790. 

Is'^trla (water and land), a peninsula 
between the Gulf of Tritiste and the 
Quamcro Isles. Pop. 292,000, 

JaroBlaw, yd'ro-sUtv, a town of 
Galicia, on the San, with an imperial 
cloth manufactory. Pop, 12,422. 

Kaxlsburg, or Oaxlsburg, karls'- 
hnnrg, a town of Transylvania, on the 
Maro.<!i, with a strong fortress. Pop. 
7338. 

Karrstadt, or Carlstadt, a strong 
town of Croatia, on the Kulpa. Pop. 
6175. 

Kasohan, M'aho\t,nvi Important city 
of Hungary, on the llernad. Pop. 
22 , 000 . 

Ketskemet, or Kecskemet, hetr.h- 
hem-ait', a town of Hungary, between 
the Danube and the Theiss. Pop. 
44.887.-46, 65 N. 19,44 E. 

Klagenfurt, or Olagenfort, khV- 
ghen-foonrt, the capital of Carintbia, on 
the Gian. Pop. 18,747. 

Klausenburg, felon'ten-hoorg, tho 
capital of Transylvania, bdautifully 
situated on the Little Szamos. Pop. 
29,923. 

Ko'mom, or Oo'mom, a strongly 
fortified town of Hungary, at tl»e j 


junction of the Danube and the Waag. 
Pop. 13,108. 

Kdniggrtitz, keM'ig-gretsiyi^ntC^ fort), 
a fortified town in Boiiemia, on the 
Elbe. Near it was fought tlie decisive 
battle of Sadowa, which closed the war 
between Austria and Prussia in 1866. 
Pop. 8Hi6. 

l^em^nltz (stone fortress), a town in 
the N.W. of Hungary, celebrated for 
its mines of gold and silver. Pop. 
8560. 

Kronstadt, kron'stdu (crown city), 
a strong town in the S.E. of Transyl¬ 
vania, with considorahle tr.ado and 
manufactures. Pop., including the sub¬ 
urbs, 29,.584. 

Liaybach, li'boh ("warm or leafy 
brook ”), the capital of Carniola, on a 
river of the same name, witli a great 
transit-trade between Germany and 
Trieste. Pop. 26,28^1.-46,2 N. 11,30 E. 

licm'berg, tho capital of Galicia, on 
the Pcltew; it is the seat of a univer¬ 
sity, and has a thriving trade. I’op. 
109,746 —49, 63 N. 24, 2 E. 

lioslna, les'e-nd, an i.siand of Dal¬ 
matia, in tlie Adriatic, 8. of lirazzu. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Liechtenstein, or Lichtenstein, 
leeWten-stine, the smallest of tho Ger¬ 
man pi’lnclpalities, bordering on Swit¬ 
zerland. It contains 68 stiuarc miles. 
Tho family of the reigning princo is 
one of the most ancient in Europe. 
Pop. 9121.—Tho capital is named Va¬ 
duz or Licchtenstem. Pop. 921. 

Llntz, or Linz, a fortified town, tho 
capital of Upper Austria, on tiie Dan¬ 
ube, with considerable trade .and manu¬ 
factures. Pop., including tlic suburbs, 
41,687.—48,18 N. 14,18 E. 

Lis^sa (woody place), a fruitful 
island of Dalmatia, in the Adriatic. 
Pop. 4317. 

March, mark, or Mora'’va, a river 
which rise.s in tlie lofty Sclineeherg, 
at the junction of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, flows S. through Moravia, 
separates the archduchy of Austria 
from Hungary, and falls into tho Dan¬ 
ube above Presbitrg. 

Maros, mor-oah', or Marosch, md- 
rosk' (tho marshy river), a river which 
rises in the Carpathian Mountains, on 
the E. border of Transylvania, forms 
the boundary of the Bunat, and fulls 
into the Tiielss. 

Mele'da, an island of Dalmatia, In 
the Adriatic, supposed by some to have 
been the ancient Pop. 900. 

Miskoloz, mish-kolts', a town of Hun¬ 
gary, oil tho W. of the Thuiss, in a 
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rich wine and corn country. Pop. 
24,319.-48, 7 N. 20, 47 E. 

Moldau, mol'dou, a river of Bohe¬ 
mia, which flows northward and joins 
tiie Elbe below Prague. 

Mora'’via (the district of the marshy 
river), a province of the Austrian Mon¬ 
archy. Extent, 10,r>23 square miles. 
Pop. 2,153,407. See Kkmarkb, page 239. 

Mur, or Muhr, «ioor, a river which 
flows through Styria, and joins the 
Drave in Hungary below Warasdin. 

Neusatz, noi'sdta (new settlement), 
a fortified town of Hungary, on the 
X>anube, opposite Peterwarduin ; it has 
a considerable trade with Turkey. 
I'op. 21,326. 

Neu^edler See, noi'seed-ler zd, 
a shallow lake in the W. of Hun¬ 
gary ; it Is 24 miles long and about 10 
broad. See Remarks, page 239. 

Neusohl, noi'zol (new settlement), 
a town of Hungary, on the Gran, with 
valuable copper-mines in its vicinity. 
Pop. 7159. 

Oedenburg, a town of 

Hungary, near the Neusiedler See. 
Pop. of commune, 23,222.-47, 41 N. 
16,38 K. 

Olmiltz, ol'miits, a town of Moravia, 
on the river March, by whicli it is 
almost surrounded. It is strongly 
furl ilied. Pop. 22,819. 

Pesth, peat. See Buda, p. 242. 

Feterwardein, pe-ter-war'dine, a 
strong town in Sclavonia, on the Dan- 
u)>c. Here the Austrians, under Prince 
Eugene, signally defeated the Turks 
ill 1716. Pop. 4022. 

PiPsen, a handsome town of Bo¬ 
hemia, on the Beraun, with flourish¬ 
ing trade and manufactures. Pop. 
38.883. 

Flatten See, phtt'tcn sCi (the lake in 
tiie marsh), or Lake BaPaton, in the 
8.W. of Hungary, 48 miles long, and 
from four to eight broad. Fish of 


in 1601. Pop. 102,323.-60, 6 N. 14, 
25 E. 

Prese'barg, once the capithl of Hun¬ 
gary. It is finely situated on an emi¬ 
nence overlooking a vast p ain, watered 
by the Danube. Pop. ^,006.-48, 10 
N. 17,8E. 

ProBB^'nitz, a manufacturing town 
of Moravia, 13 miles S.W. from Olmutz. 
Pop. 18,417. 

Raab, r<26 or rdp, a river of Hungary, 
rises in Btyria, flows N.E., and enters 
tlie Danube after a course of 180 
miles. 

Haab, a town of Hungary, near the 
junction of the Raab with the Danube. 
Pop. 20,981. 

ilagu‘'8a, a strongly fortified sea¬ 
port of Dalmatia, on a peninsula in 
the Adriatic. Pop. 7245.-42, 38 N. 18, 
7 E. 

Heiohenberg, H'lien-bery.or Liberk, 
Ic'berk, a town in the N. of Bohemia, 
on the Neisse; it has cloth and other 
manufactures. Pop. 28,090. 

Boveredo, ro-ver-d'do (a pJace 
planted with oaks), a town in the 8. of 
the Tyrol, near the Adige, with a 
strong c.astle. Pop. 8864. 

Salzburg, adits'boorg, a province of 
the Austrian Monarcliy. Extent, 2767 
square miles. Pop. 163,670. 

Salzburg (town on the Salzach), 
the capital of the above province, finely 
I situated on the Salzacli, amid romantic 
scenery. Here the musical composer 
Mozart was born in 1756. In its vici¬ 
nity are the famous snlt-mines of Ilal- 
lein. Pop. 23,499. 

Ban, a river of Galicia, which rises 
iu the Carpathian Mountains, and 
flowing N.W. fails into the Vistula, 
near Bandomir. 

Save, sdu, a large river wiiich rises 
uc ir Villach inCarinthia,flows through 
Croatia, separates Sclavonia from 
Turkey, and falls into the Danube at 


peculiar species abound in its waters. 
Area, 382 square miles. See Kemauks, 
page 239. 

PoPten, St, a fortified town in Lower 
Austria, .35 miles W. from Vienna. 
Pop. 10,015. 

Prague,prt7y(fiom Bohemiati prah, a 
threshold), a handsome and strongly 
fortified city, the capital of Bohemia, 
on the Moldau, over which there is 
hero a beautiful bridge. It Is the seat 
of a university, the oldest in Germany, 
having been founded in 1348, and is 
famous as the resldenco of the reformers 
John Htiss and Jerome of Prague. 
Hero the astronomer Tycho Brahe (lied 


Belgrade. 

Sohemnitz, sheni'nits (the stony 
town), a town in the N.W. of Hungary, 
famous for its mines of gold, sliver, 
and lead. Here is a celebrated mining 
school. Pop., including suburbs, 22,OCX). 
-48. 27 N. 18, 60 E. 

Sohwatz, or Soh.waz, atown 

of the Tyrol, on the Inn, with mines 
of silver and copper in its vicinity. 
Pop. 6124. 

Solavo'nia and Oroa'tia, one of the 
southern provinces of the Kingdom 
of Hungary. Extent,3613 square miles. 
Pop. 1,194,416. 

Bemlin, aem-leen', a fortified town of 
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Sclavonia, near tlic junction of tho 
Save with tho Danube. Pop, 8915. 

Silesia; ai-le'ske-H, The Duohy of, 
a province of the Austrian Monarchy. 
Area, 1987 square miles. Pop. 565,476, 

Spala'tro, or Spala^to, a seaport of 
Dalmatia, ou the Adriatic, near the 
ancient ^l(fna and the ruins of the 
palace of Diocletian. Pop. 20,860. 

Spiz''za, a seaport near the southern 
extremity of Dalmatia, ceded to Austria- 
Hungary by the Berlin Treaty of 
1878. 

Stern'Tserg, a town in Moravia, with 
manufactures of woollens, liuens, and 
ho.siery. Pop. 14,243. 

Steyer, sti'er, a town of Upper 
Austria, on the Ens, with large iron¬ 
works and manufactures. Pop. 17,199. 

Stuhlweiss' enburg, stool - vi'sen- 
hoorg (the seat of the white fortress), a 
town of Hungary, near Lake Balaton, 
with large manufactures and cattle- 
markets. Pop. 26,612, 

Styrla, stir'erd. Germ. Bteyermark 
(the boundary of tho River Steyer), a 
proviuce.of the Au.strian Monarchy,be¬ 
tween the a3’chiluchy of Austria and 
Croatia. Extent, 8670 square miles. 
I’op. 1,213,607. 

SudLet'ic Mountains, a semicircular 
range of the Ihrcynian chain, which 
fioparates Austria from Saxony and 
Prussia; it is distinguished by the 
names of the Erzgebirge and the 
Kiesengebirge, i.e,, the Ore and the 
Giant Mountains. 

Szegedln, seg'ed-in or seg-e.d-r.m' , a 
town of Hungary, at the continence of 
the Theiss and the Maros. It is a 
place of considerable manufacturing 
and commercial impoilance. P. 73,675. 
46,17 N. 20,10 E. 

Tamo'pol (tlie city among thonis), 
a town of Galicia, ou tlie Scred. Pop. 
25,819. 

Temeavar or Temeswar, tem'e.sh- 
vdr (the fortress on the Temes), a com- 
meicial town of 8. Hungary. It is 
situated on the Bcga Canal, and is 
strongly fortified. Pop. 33,694. 

Teseben, tesh'en, a fortified town of 
Silesia, on the Olsa, with considerable 
manufactures. Pop. 0267. 

Thelas, tice, a large river of H ttngary, 
formed by two streams, the Black and 
White Theiss. Aft<!r a 8. course of 
fiOO miles, it flows Into the Danube 
below Peterwardein, and is navigable 
almost to its source, on the borders of 
Galicia. 

Thereslenstadt, ter-a'se-en~atdtt. or 
Tboreslanopol, ter dse-an-o'pol (the 


town or city of [the Empress] Thcrcpa, 
a town (or rather a collection of vil- 
lage.s) in the S.E. of Iluugary, situated 
on a wide plain. Pop. 61,367.--46,6 N. 
19, 42 E. 

Tokay', a town of Hungary, at the 
confiucucc of the Theiss and the 
Bodrog. Its wine is one of the finest 
and most costly iu Europe. Pop. 
6100. 

Toplitz, or Teplitz (tho place of 
warm baths), a highly fashionable 
watering-place in the N.\Y. of Bohemia, 
famous for its hot baths. Pop. 16,750. 

Tranaylva'nia (the country beyond 
the woods), a province of tho Austrian 
Monarchy, to the E. of Hungary. Extent, 
21,160 square miles. Pop. 2,115,024. 

Trent, or Trient, a city of the 
Tyrol, on tho Adige. It is tlie 2Vi- 
dentum of the Romans, and is famous 
for the Council of Itoman Catholic 
prelates, from all parts of Europe, held 
hero f>’om 15-15 to 156!^ for the purpose 
of suppressing the Reformation. Pop. 
19,585.-46, 4 N. 11, 10 E. 

Trieste", or Triest", tho ancient 
Tergeste, tho principal seaport of the 
Austrian Monarchy, situated on a gulf of 
the same name, at the N.E. extremity 
of the Adriatic. Pop. 133,019.-45, 38 
N. 13, 46 E. 

Troppau, trop'pou (the au or 
meadow of the Oppa), a fortified town, 
the capital of Silesia, on the Oppa. 
Pop. 24.854. 

Tsrroland Vorarlberg, tir'al, Germ, 
pmn. te-roV and for-arVherg, a province 
of the Austrian Monarch y,lyiug between 
Vcnctia and Bavaria, and traversed iii 
its whole extent by tlie Rho'.tbin Alps. 
It has a gicut transit-trade between 
Germany and Italy. A tunnel has 
been fonned between Tyrol and Swit¬ 
zerland. Extent, 10,981 square miles. 
Pop. 805,176, 

Verseoz, Versetz, or Wersohetz. 
ver'shits, a fortified town of Hungary, 
41 miles 8. of Temeswar. Pop. 22^,329, 

Vien'na ( Germ. Wien), tho ancient 
Vindohona, tho capital of the empire. 
Pop,, including the suburbs, etc., 
1,103,857.—48, 12 N. 16, 23 E. Hee 
Rrmarks, page 241. 

Wleliczka, ve Utch'hdf or vya-litch'- 
kd, a village in Galicia. Pop. 5973. 
See. ItEMASKH, page 239. 

Wiener - Neustadt, vee'ner - noi'- 
stdtt, a strongly fortified town of Lower 
Austria, on tho Ncustadt Gaual. Pop. 
23,775. 

I Za'ra, the capital of Dalmatia, on 
! the Adriatic. It is strongly fortified, 
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and has an excellent harbour. Pop, Zom1bor(bobiiidtho’trood),atownof 
8100.—44, 7 N. 16,14 E. S. Hungary, the cap. of the .co. Bacs, 

Zlrk^'nitz, a remarkable lake in the near the Franz Canal, wiih a largo 
duchy of Camiola, In Illyria. See trade in corn and cattle. Pop. 24,603. 
IIemabks, page 230. 


ASIA 

Is bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by the Ural Moun¬ 
tains, the River Ural, the Caspian Sea, Caucasus Moun¬ 
tains, the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Archipelago, 
the Mediterranean, the Isthmus of Suez, and the Red Sea; S. 
by the Indian Ocean ; E. by the Pacific Ocean. Its area, in¬ 
cluding the islands, is estimated at about 18,000,000 square 
miles, and its population at about 824,000,000. 


Countries. Chief Towns. 

Asiatic Russia.Tiflis, Tashkend, Irkutsk, Tobolsk. 

Western Turkestan.Bokhara,^Khiva. 

Asiatic Turkey.....Smyrna, Damascus, Bagdad, Mecca. 

Independent Arabia.Muscat, Riadti. 

Persia...Teheran, Tabriz, Ispahan, Meshed. 

Afghanistan.Oabul, Oandaliar, Herat. 

Bcloochistan.Kelat 

India.Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, iiaidarabad. 

Independent Burma.Mandalay. 

8iam...Bangkok. 

French Cochin-China.Saigon. 

Cambod ia,French Protectorate..Panompiu. 

Anam, French Protectorate.Hud, Hanoi. 

Chineso Empire...Pekin, Canton, Tientsin, Hankow. . 

Corea...King-ki-tao or Sd-Oul. 

Japan Isles..Toiuo, Kioto, Osaka. 


Islands. —In the Mediterranean, Cyprus; in the Indian 
Ocean, Ceylon ; in the China Sea, Hainan and Formosa; en¬ 
closing the Sea of Japan, Japan Isles and Saghalien ; enclosing 
the Sea of Okhotsk, Kurile Isles; in the Arctic Ocean, 
^^>angel Land and the Liakhovs. 

Penillsalas.-r-Asia Minor, Arabia, Gujerat, Southern India, 
Malacca, Corea, Kamtchatka. 

Capes. —Severe or North-east Cape, Ras al Had, Comorin, 
Cambodia, Lopatka, East Cape. 

Mountains,— Ural, Altai, Thiau-slmn, Kuenlun, Himalaya, 
Sulaiman, the Ghauts, Taurus, Lebanon, Sit»ai. 
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Plains.—Siberia; Cbiuese coast-land; Indo-Gangetic plain ; 
table-lahds of Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet; great 
central table>land. 

Seas and Gulfs. —Red Sea, Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf, 
Bay of Bengal, Gulfs of Manaar and Martaban, China Sea, 
Gulfs of Siam and-Tonquin, Yellow Sea, Sea of Japan, Gulf of 
Tartary, Sea of Okhotsk, Gulfs of Anadir and Obi. 

Straits. —Babelmandeb, Ormuz, Palk, Malacca, Suuda, 
Macassar, La Perouse, Behring. 

Lakes. —Dead Sea, Caspian Sea, Sea of Aral, Balkasli, 
Baikal. 

Rivers. —Obi, Yenisei, Lena, Amoor or Saghalien, Iloang- 
Iio, Yang-tsc-kiang, Mekong, Salween, Irrawadi, Brahmapootra, 
Ganges, Indus, Oxus or Amoo, Jaxartes or Sir Daria. 
Euphrates, Tigris, Jordan. 

HEMARKS. 

Asia extends from P 20' to 78® 25' N. lat., and from 2G® to 100'^ 
Pi. long. Its length, from the mouth of the Dardanelles to the 
Isles of Japan, on the parallel of 40®, is about 6000 miles ; its 
l»readth, from the S. extremity of Malacca to Capo Severn in 
Siberia, is about 5400 miles. It is the largest of the great 
divisions of the earth, containing about a third of the whole lainl on 
the face of the globe, and about two-thirds of the whole human race. 

Asia is a continent of table-lands flanked by maritime plains. 
The liighest table-land, that of Tibet, 14,000 feet above tlm ocean 
level, lies immediately to the north of the Himalayan chain, in 
which are the highest summits on the globe, viz., Mount Plvcrest, 
20,002 feet, and Kanchinjinga, 28,156 feet. The great central tablc- 
liind, north of Tibet, has a mean elevation of nearly ll.OOOfeiit. Well- 
marked, though at lower elevations, are the table-lands of Afghanis¬ 
tan and Persia, of Arabia, and of Asia Minor. Hiheria is by 
far tlic largest of the maritime plains ; tlic second in size, Imt the 
first in importance, is the eastern coast-land of China. Some of the 
table-lands are so truly basins, or mountain-saucers, that their 
drainage, instead of reaching the ocean, gatlicrs into lakes and 
tliere evaporates. The lakes of the great central table-land are 
of tills nature, but the biggest examples are the Sea of Aral and 
the Caspian Sea. Some reservoirs of inland drainage lie even 
l.»elow the ocean level ; the Casi^ian Sea dues so to the extent of 
at least 84 feet, and tlie Dead Sea, the most ilcprcsseil of all, 
to tlie extent of 12i)l feet. Countless minor rivers never reacli 
either the ocean or any inland reservoir of drainage, hut, on reaching 
a dry sandy tract, lose themselves in it by many diminishing rivii- 
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lets. Most of the groat rivers of Asia form what is called a twin- 
river system, rising near to each other, then separating tQ- a great 
distance, and at length entering the ocean near to each other, or 
even by one united stream. Such twin-iivcrs are the Obi and 
Yenisei, the Yang-tsc-kiang and Iloang-ho, the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra, the Euphrates and Tigris. As Asia BUTj)asscs 
Europe several times in area and population, so its natural 
features are gigantic compared with their European correspond¬ 
ents. The most conspicuous example is furnished by the moun¬ 
tains. The whole table-land of Tibet is nearly as high as the 
top of Mont Blanc, which has not much more than half the 
height of Mount Everest. Moreover, the Himalaya are 400 miles 
broad, and contain regions where the whole Alpine system of 
Europe, with its breadth of 76 miles, might be set down 
without changing the landscape noticeably at a distance of ten 
miles. The continental mass of Asia being little invaded by unns 
of the sea, the climate of its extra-tropical regions is characterized 
by great extremes of temperature at opposite seasons. 

Very unequally distributed is the immense population of Asia, 
tliree-foiirths of it being crowded together in the plains of China 
and India. These are the regions most highly favoured in respect 
of soil and climate. China and India are occupied respectively by 
the Mongolian and the Caucasian races, which, roughly speaking, 
divide Asia between them, the line of demarcation being the natural 
barrier fonned by the Himalaya and their continuations westward 
to the Caspian. The civilisation of the Caucasian race in Asia has 
been lop-sided, the ornamental arts, as those of the goldsmith and 
jeweller, which minister to luxury, being far in advance of the 
useful arts, which minister to daily and universal w’ants; and 
Mongolian civilisation, represented by that of China, is charge«ablo 
with stationarincss. The whole north of Asia is Russian ; almost 
the whole south is either Britisher under British influence; the coast- 
lands of the west arc commercially European ; and in the east, Ameri¬ 
can influence is added to European iu the direction of progress. 
Even in the interior, there is probably not a community but has 
felt in some degree the toucli of European civilisation. The 
distinguishing glory of Asia is that it has given birth to all the 
great religious of tlie world,—to Jitdaism, Christianity, Zoro¬ 
astrianism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism. Buddliism counts 
l>robab]y more adherents than any other religion. Extinct now 
in India, where it originated B.c. 600, ic srill prevails in south¬ 
eastern, eastern, and central Asia. Christianity competes with 
it in the number of adherents, each coanting between 300 and 400 
millions. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Asia? What is its extent in square 
miles? What is its population? Name the countries which it con¬ 
tains. Which are their chief towns? JNauie the chief islands of 
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Asia, and point them out on the map. Name and point out the penin 
sulas. ^^nle and point out the capes. Name tho principal moun¬ 
tains, anfTtrace them on the map. Name the principal plains and table¬ 
lands. Name and point out the seas and gulfs. Which are the chief 
straits? Point them out. Which are tho chief lakes? Which arc the 
principal rivers? Trace their course. Where, are Western Tur- 
Kestan, China, Asiatic Russia, Japan? etc. Which are tho chief towns 
of India? Of Tibet? Of Corea? Of Persia? Of China? etc. 

Where are Ceylon, Cyprus, Saghalien, Hainan, tho Japan Isles? etc. 
Where are Lebanon, Taurus, the Altai Mountains, 8inai? etc. Where 
are the Bay of Bengal, Sea of Okhotsk, Persian Gulf? etc. 

Where are tho Straits of Ormuz, of La Perouse, of Behring, of 
Malacca, Babelraandeb ? etc. Where are Cape Comorin, I.onatka? etc. 
Trace the course of tho Iloang-ho, the Ganges, the Obi, tho Tigris, the 
Yenesci, the Euphrates, the Indus? etc. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude does Asia extend? 
What are its length and breadth? What proportion does it bear, in 
area and population, to the other great divisions of the earth ? Give a 
general view of the surface of Asia. What is the elevation of tho 
highest table-land, and of the largest? Name tho highest two moun¬ 
tains, and compare their height with that of Mont Blanc. Of the mari¬ 
time plains, which is the largest, and which the most important? WTiat 
becomes of the drainage of a mountain saucer? Give two conspicuous 
examples. Which of the two Is depressed below the ocean-level ? What 
lake is the most depressed of all ? Describe the rivers which flow into 
neither ocean nor lake. What is meant by twin-rivers? Give four 
examples. In which two of the pairs do the twin-rivers reach the ocean 
l,y one united stream? Compare the Alps and the Himalaya. Why are 
the extremes of temperature at opjiosite seasons greater'in Asia than in 
Europe ? 

How is the population of Asia distributed? What two races, roughly 
speaking, divide Asia between them? What natural barrier has kept 
these races apart? With what defects is the civilisation of thtoe races 
respectively cliargeablo in Asia? 8how that European influences are 
encompassing and permeating Asia. What is tho distinguishing glory 
of Asia? Name the six great religions of the world. In what regions 
docs Buddhism prevail? What religion competes with it in the number 
of adherouts? 


ASIATIC RUSSIA 

Is bounded, Trans-Caucasia apart, N. by tho Arctic Ocean; 
W. by Russia in Europe and the Caspian Sea; 3. by Persia, 
Western Turkestan, and the Chinese Empire; E. by the 
Pacific Ocean. It contains about 6,000,000 square miles; 
population about 13,000,000. 

Omitting tho Trans-Ural portions of the European provinces 
Orenburg and Perm, Asiatic Russia consists of Trans-Caucasia, 
Siberia, and Central Asia, the last two divided into govem*» 
ments as follows' 
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Siberia. 
Coast Province. 
Atnoor Province. 
Trans-Baikal. 
Irkutsk. 

Yakutsk. 

Yeniseisk. 

Tomsk. 

Tobolsk. 


Central Asia. 
Akmolinsk. 
Semipolatinsk. '' 
Turgai. 

Uralsk. 

Semirechensk. 

Sir Daria. 

Zaralsban. 

Amoo Daria. 
Trans-Caspian Territory 
Ferghana. 


Islands.—* Saghalien, Liakhovs. 

Seas and Gulfs.— Sea of Kara, Gulf of Obi, Gulf of Anadir, 
Sea of Okhotsk, Gulf of Tartary, Behring’s Sea. 

Mountains. —Caucasus, Ural, Altai, Stanovoi. 

Rivers. —Ural, Rion, Kur, Jaxartes or Sir Daria, Obi, 
Yenisei, Lena, Amoor. 

Lakes. —Caspian Sea, Sea of Aral, Balkash, Baikal. 


bemarh;s. 

. Asiatic Russia extends from 88® to 78® N. lat., and from 37® 
E. to 190® E. or 170® \V. long. Its length, from the Ural 
Mountains to tho southern extremity of Kamtchatka, is about 
3(100 miles; its breadth from north to south is about 2000 
miles. 

Trans-Caucasia apart, the southern boundary consists, towards 
Persia,; of tho rivers Aras and Atrok; after which, including 
Westerii Turkestan, which is wholly under Russian influence, it 
may bo said to coincide with the northern boundary of Afghanistan; 
towards tho Chinese Empire, it consists of the Thian-Shau and 
Altai ranges, and tho continuations of the latter eastward to Argun 
River, down which it runs to the Amoor; thence it is continued down 
the Amoor, up tho Usuri, and mns on southwards to D’Anvillo 
Gulf, on tho Sea of Japan. The surface consists of a mai'itime plain, 
an inland depression, and a mountainous region. East of a lino 
drawn through Yeniseisk to the mouth of tno Lena, mountains 
prevail; and that not only in the direction of tho Thian-Shan and 
Altai ranges, but eastward to Behring Strait and down through 
Kamtchatka. Tho Yablonoi and Stanovoi ranges overlook tho Sea 
of Okhotsk ; the Sikhota Alin range overlooks the Sea of Japan; and 
Saghalictt Island, which separates these seas, arid and low towards 
the northoru end, has wooded hills and two high mountains in tho 
south. Tho mountainous region has for its largest lake, Baikal, 
half tho size of Scotland, and deeper than the Mediterranean, 
fed by waters both from within and from without the central table¬ 
land. Tho outflow of Lake Baikal, tho Angara, joins the Yenisei, 
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the longest river in the Russian Empire, and second in Asia only 
to the Yang-tse-Kiang. West of a lino drawn through Yeniseisk 
to the mouth of the Lena, lie the great maritime rising 

inland about a foot per mile, and the great inland depression sink¬ 
ing towards the Caspian Sea. The stages of descent are shown by 
the diminis hing elevation above the ocean of its princix)al lakes;— 
Issik-Kul, 44T6 feet; Balkash, 600 feet; Aral, 157 feet. 

Tno cold of winter increases from west to east till the coast ranges 
are reached; and Yakutsk, on the Lena, is said to bo the coldest 
town in the world. No European fi uit-tree lives there ; yet 
because of the very hot, though brief, summer, melons ripen in 
Yakutsk gardens. The Amoor, closed by ice during only live 
months ot the year, is navigated by ocean-going ships; but 
the mouths of the Arctic rivers are so seldom free cf ice that 
steamers jily only on their inland reaches. Tlie far gi'cater part 
of this immense region is barren. Wet bogs called tumtran 
cover the maritime jdain down to about the 65th x)arallel, the 
reindeer alone of animals useful to mau being able to subsist; 
then a forest-belt, and an agricultural belt, each of alxmt 5® in 
breadth, succce<l each other. These three regions constitute 
Siberia. Central Asia is, on the whole, a stepx>e, with fertile dis¬ 
tricts towards the mountains, and wherever the surface is irrigated. 
Its inhabitants are of the Mongolian stock, and profess Mohamme¬ 
danism. Trans-Caucasia, geographically Asiatic though politicailly 
European, is divided physically into two portions by the Snram 
mountiiins. Eastward of tlmt range, the surface and climate arc 
those of Central Asia; westward of them, luxuriant forests jpre- 
vail. In Bibcria, tho main population consists of olficuilsi 
convicts, and settlers, Russians all, who cany with the^ their 
national church; but towards the Chinese frontier Buddhism 
])rcvail3, and tlio Bainoicdcs, who roam over ilie tundras, are 
Pagans. The towns of Siberia, with their broad streets and sub¬ 
stantial buildings, represent Euroxx-an civilisation ; they exist as . 
scats of government, mining ceiitic.s, and .stations on tho tradb-* 
route from Kiakhta, on the borders orCliina, to European Ritssia.«>: 
The much larger towns of Central Asia, Tashkend and Khokan 
heading them all, with mud walls, thatch of vee<ls, and interspersed 
gardens and vineyards, which give to tlieir narrow streets tlie air of 
ill-kept country lanes, rcxiresent Oriental civilisation; they aro 
both manufacturing and trading centres. Thinly peopled as all 
Asiatic Russia is. Central Asia i.s populous compared with Siberia^ 
having with one-fourth of the area a greater poxmlation b)^ one- 
third. 

EXERCISES. 


What are tlio boundaries of Asiatic Russia? IfVliat is Us extent in 
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lUropean Russia contain districts* belonging physically to Asia ? Name 
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the two great divisions of Asiatic Russia and the governments in each. 
Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is the countr)^ situated ? 
What arc its length and breadth? Trace its southern boundary. How 
may the surface of Siberia bo described as threefold ? Trace the line east 
of which lies the mountainous region. What ranges overlook the sea of 
Okhotsk and the sea of Japan respectively ? Name and describe the island 
which separates these seas. Describe the largest lake in the mountainous 
region. Of what rank among river.s is the Yenisei, into which the lake 
draiii.H? At what rate docs the maritime plain rise inland? What lake 
is at the bottom of the inland depression? Name three lakes in ascending 
order above the Caspian Sea. in what direction does the cold of winter 
increase, and why? Illustrate the extremes of temperature at opposite 
seasons by the climate of Yakutsk. Contr.ast the Amoor with the 
Yenisei, and the Arctic rivers generally, in respect of navigation. What 
and where arc the tundras f Of what breadth in Siberia are the forest- 
belt and the agricultural belt respectively? Of what nature is the sur¬ 
face of Central Asia? How far are the surface and climate of Trans- 
Caucasia like those of Central Asia ? Compare the inhabitants of Siberia 
and Central Asia in respect of race and religion. Where arc Buddhism 
and Paganism respectively found? Name the two largest towns in 
Central Asia. Compare the Siberian towns with those of Central Asia, 
What are the three conditions on one or more of which Siberian towns 
depend for existence ? Compare Siberia and Central Asia in respect of 
area and population. 


WESTERN TURKESTAN 

Is bounded N, and AV. by Asiatic Russia; S. by Persia and 
Afghanistan; E. by the Chinese Empire. Its area is about 
194,000 square miles, and its population about 3,000,000. 

Divisions. —Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara; Turkoman 
Tewitory. 

Oxus or Araoo Daria. 

REMARKS. 

"Western Turkestan extends from 36® to 44® N. lat., and from 
56® to 74® E. long. Its greatest length from E. to W. is about 900 
iniloSf its greatest breadth from N. to S. about 600 miles. 

i®> hkc Russian Central Asia, a steppe containing 
districts yielding immense returns under irrigation. Tlio 
po]mlatioii is of tho Mongolian stock, and Mohamnialan. 
PbliMi^lly too, Western Turkestan really belongs to Russian Gen- 
tml for tlic Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara are under Russian 
influ^ce j and the whole Turkoman Territory has at length sub- 
initte^vto Ihe Russian arms. Tho towns of Khiva and Bokhara 
stand in oases created hy irrigation. Tho latter, which ranks with 
'rashkond in population, is a great .scat of Mohammedan learning, 
and a hotbed of religious lanaticism. Merv, tho last stronghold of 
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llio -jn’ciliitory Tur'koinans, owes all its iinjportancc to tlio river 
wliicli, rising in the mountains of the Afghan frontier, 
uihl losing itself in the Kara Kiim desert, bears enough water to 
fertilize a district 90 miles long by 11 miles broad. 

EXERCISES. 

What arc the boundaries of Western Turkestan V What is its 
extent in square miles? What is its population? Between what de¬ 
grees of latitude and longitude is it situated? What-^ro its length and 
breadth? What are its divisions? Name its chief rivers. Of wliat 
nature is the surface of the country? Of what race and religion are 
the inhabitants? For what is the city of Bokhara distinguished? 
What sort of people are the Turkomans? Give an account of their 
last stronghold? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Akhalzlk, ^k-hdl-se^k" (new fortress), I 
a strongly fi*rtified town of Caucasia,' 
in Asiatic Russia, on the Kur. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Akmolinsk', a government of Rns- 
sian Central Asia, to the N. of the Sir 
Daria province. Area 210,.555 square 
miles; x)op. 451,205. The seat of 
government is a town of the same 
mime, on the tipper Ishim. Pop. 
5711. 

Aldan', a river of Siberia, govern¬ 
ment of Yakutsk. It rises in the 
Yahlonoi Mountains, and after a 
ronrse of .5<X) miles loins the Lena, in 
G3^ 12' N. lat., E. long. 

Aldan' Mountains, a range in the 
E. of Siberia; they are a continuation 
of tlic Altai, and tenninato at Behring 
.^trait. Their average height is about 
feet. 

Altai Mountains. dEti', more cor¬ 
rectly Alta Yeen Oola (golden moun- 
tiiins), a vast chain, forming the 8. 
boundary of Siberia, and extending 
under different names more than 2.500 
Miile-s, fmm the sources of the Irtish 
and the Ohi to the shores of the Pacific 
t)ccan. Bidulta, the highest peak, is 
about 12.706 feet above tlie sea. 

Amoo Dari'a, or Ox'us, a large river 
of Central Asia, issues from Lake Sir- 
i-kol, N. of the Hindu-Kaah, and, 
flowing through Bokhara and Khiva, 
falls into the 8ca of Aral after a course 
of 1300 miles. 

Amoo Daria, a government of 
RiiAsian Central Asia, formed from the 
territory ceded by the Khan of Khiva 
in 1873. Pop. 220,000. 

Amoor', or Amur'(great river or 
great water), or Saghallen, sd^gd-leen', 


a large river of E. Asia, wlileh has 
its source oh the bord*‘rs of Siberia, 
divides Mongolia and Mnnehooria 
from Asiatic ■ Russia, and, after a 
course of 2641 miles, falls into the 
Amoor Gulf. 

Amoor', or Amur', .a province In the 
E. of .Siberia, comprising the country 
N. of the Amoor River anil 8. of the 
Yablnnoi Mountains. Pop. 60,000, 
BUtgnvf^schf.nsk is tlie chief town. 

Anadyr, d-nd-der', a river of Siberia; 
it falls into a gulf of the same name, 
near Behring Strait. 

Ar'al (sea of islands), an inland sea 
or salt-water lake in Asiatic RiisHin, 
E. of the Caspian. Its greatest length 
is about 8000 miles; its breadth varies 
from 100 to 240 miles. It receives two 
lirgc rivers, the Amoo and the Sir 
Daria; it is nearly 243 feet above the 
level of the Caspian, 

Ar'arat, a celebrated motinMn of 
Armenia, S.W. of Erivan, and a few 
miles S. of the Araxes. It riaea 
majestically from the midst of a groat 
plain, and tcrininates in two conical 
peaks, one of wbicb is covered With 
porpetiinl ice. Tliis mountain la held 
in great veneration, from the belief that 
it is the Mount Ararat of Scnrtpture^ 
on which the ark rested. The loftleat 
peak Is 17,112 feet, and tiioL;:other 
about 13,085 feet above tho lotel of 
the sea. 

A'ras, or Arax'ea, a largo river 
which rises in Armenia^ andflowlng 
eastward joins tho Kur. It foims tho 
lioundary between Russia and Persia. 

i^kabad', a strongly fortlded place 
of itiissian Central Asia, S. or the 
Kbivan desert. 
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Baikal, hi'k'd (rich Rcn. or abundant j 
watt*r), a lake or inland sea of E. 
Siln'ria : It is about 400nnlea in lenptb, 
with an average breadth of 40 miles, 
'riic RiiHsians regard it with venera¬ 
tion, and call it the Holy Sea. 

Baku', a fortified seaport town of 
Asiatic Russia, in the lieutenancy of 
the Caucasus, on the Caspian. In the 
vicinity are vast pits of naphtha, and 
from the adjacent ])lains an infiam- 
mablc gas continually issues. This 
natural fire was an object of worship by 
tiu* Gnebres or fire-worshippers. Pop. 
ir>.f304. 

Balkash', or Tenghiz, a 

large lake of Russian Central Asia, 
government of Soniirochensk. 

Barnaul, har-vowl', the principal 
town of the Kolyvan mining district in 
W. Siberia, government of Tomsk. 
Pop. 

Batum, or Batoum, M-toom', a free 
l)nrt on the Asiatic cnast of tlie Black 
Sea, 108 miles N.E. of Trehizond. 

Behring Bea, ba'ring, or Kamt- 
chatka Sea, him-ch<'d'kd^ that part of 
tlnj North Pacific Ocean which lies 
hetween the Aleutian Islands and 
Behring Strait, by which latter it com¬ 
municates with the Arctic Ocean. 

Behring Strait, the narrow sen 
which separates Asia from North 
Anioi-lca, near the parallel of GO" N. 
It is .30 miles broad,from K.ast Cape in 
Asia to Cape Prince of Wales on the 
cfiast of America. It was so called by 
Captain Cook in honour of Behring, an 
eminent Russian navigator, who first 
discovered It. i 

Bokhara, Khanate of, bo~kd'rd, a ’ 
state in Western Turkestan, to the N. 
of Afghan Turkestan. It is watered 
by the Amoo Daria, and inhabited by 
the Usbeck Tartars. In the vicinity of 
the river the soil la rich and fertile, 
but a great portion of the country is 
occupied by the. Desert. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at a.It'H^OOO.—The chief city, 
also called Bokhara (the treasury oi 
sciences), i.s one of the largest and 
moat important towns in Central Asia, 
and is a great seat of Moluimniedan 
learning, the students being main¬ 
tained at the THiblic expense. Pop. 
70,000. 

Oas'pian Sen, an inland sea . 
lake, tne largest on the globe, lying 
between Europe and Asia, about 300 
miles B. of the Black Sea, and 81 feet 
below its level. Its length from N. to 
S. is 760 miles; its average hrdndth 
200guiles; and its area M0,<XX) .square 


miles- It has no tide.s, and its water 
in less salt than that of the ocean. 

Bast Cape, the extreme eastern 
point of Asia, on the W. shore of 
Be.hring Strait.—G6, 6 N. 190,0 E. or 
170, 0 W. 

Ferghan'a, a government of Asiatic 
Russia, formerly known as Khokan; 
It lies to tlie N. of the Thian-Shan and 
Pamir Motintalns, and is watered by 
the Sir Daria. Pop. estimated at 
800,000. 

G-eorgia, jor'jn-d, ancient I!>crin and 
Colchis, a mountainous region on the 
S. declivity of the Caucasus, W. Asia, 
forming the Russi.an government of 
Tiflis. Watered by the Kur and 
numerous tributary streams, it com¬ 
bines the productions of the temperate, 
and tropical dimes. The beauty of 
the Georgian women, like that of the 
Circassians, is proverbial throughout 
the East. Area 15,613 square miles ; 
pop. 660,800. 

Ill, e'le, Si river of Russian Central 
Asia, government of Semirechensk; it 
the Thian-Sluan Mountains, 
fiows W. past the town of Kuldja. 
and, after a course of about 600 miles, 
falls into Lake Balkash. 

Irkutsk, ir-Jiontsk% a government of 
Siberia, bordering on N. Mongolia. 
Pop. as;i..'578. 

Ii'kutsk, a flouri.sliing commercial 
city of Siberia, capitiil of the above 
government. Pop. 33.860. 

Irtish, iy'tisfi, a river of Siberia, 
w'hich rises in the. Altai Mountains, on 
the borders of Mongolia, flows through 
Lake Zaisau", and, .after a long and 
winding N.W. course, joins the Obi 
lx*low To5)olsk. 

JaxaHes. Sec Sir Darla. 

Kamtchutka, n penin¬ 

sula in the eastern extremity of Asiatic 
Rus.sia. Though situated within the 
temperate zone, the. cold is severe, 
owing partly to the elevated chain of 
mountains which traverse.s nearly 
its whole lengt!>, and partlv to the 
winds blowing from the Pol»r Sens. 
The country abounds in wild animals, 
many of which yield valuahlo furs. 
The inhabitants live during winter in 
huts under ground, and fnvel In 
sledges drawn by dogs. Pop. about 
G.'iUO. 

Ka'ra, a river forming p.irt of the 
; boundary hetween Etiropcau and 
Asiatic Russia, rises la the Ural 
Mountnin.s, and enters the Sea of ICara 
. after a northward course of 125 mlle.s. 
f Kars, a city i>f Asia, Russian Ar- 
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nionia, on tJie Arpa-chai, 105 niHcs 
N.l’j. of Krzeronm; it formerly holonoed 
to Turkey, and is famous for its sieerc 
and capture by the Itiissiaus in 1S65, 
an<l a^ain in 1877. Pop. 8672. 

Khiva, ke'f'.h tn‘ Kharesni, kd-resrn', 
n khanate in the N.W. t>f Western 
Turkestan, under the jurisdiction of 
Russia. Pop. 2‘>0.(.'00. The capital, 
also called Khii't, is situated near the 
Oaiis. Pop. 12,<KX). 

Khojend', a town of Russian Central 
Asia, on the Sir Darin, in the Ki>vern- 
ment of Sir Daria. Pop. estimated at 
35.00i.>. 

Khokan. See Ferghana. 

Khokan, ko-kua', a town of Asiatic 
Russia, capital of the government of 
Ferghana, on the Sir Diiria. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 7,5 ,(Xr). 

Kiakbta, ke-dVtd, a frontier town of 
Siberia, at which and the contiguous 
Mmigolian town of Maimatchin an 
active trade between Riussia and China 
is cfuTied on. Pop. 4280. 

Kirghiz Country, kir-ffheez', a region 
of Central Asia, between Orenburg and 
the Sea of Aral, partly independent 
and partly under the sovereignty of 
Ku.ssia. It lie.s between 44 and 55 N. 
lat., and 5.3 and 82 Fi. long. 

Kolyma', or Koll'zna, a large river 
of Siberia, government of Yakutsk; it 
rise.s in the Stanovoi Mountains, near 
Gl. .30 N. lat., and, after a N. o^urse of 
700 nnles, falls into the Arctic Ocean. 

Kolyvan', a town of Siberia, govern¬ 
ment of Tonj.sk, on the Obi. Pop. 
3 ‘’;} 7 . 

Krasnoyarsk', a town of .Siberia, 
capital of goveimment of Yeniseisk, on 
the Yenisei. Pop. 14,150, 

Kur, or Koor, a river of Transcau- 
ca.sia, rises on the borders of Armenia, 
pa.sseK Tifli.s, and, after being joined by 
the Aras, falls into tbu Caspian. 

Knr'ahee, a town of Ilokhara, West¬ 
ern Turkestan. Pop. 10,<^HX). 

Le'na, the most easterly of the great 
rivers of Siberia, rises in the moun¬ 
tains N.W. of Lake Haikal, anil falls 
into the Arctic Ocean by several 
mouths. 

Liakhov' Islands, a group in the 
Arctic ocean, at>out 60 mtle.s from the 
coast, between the mouths of the Lena 
and Indigirka. The islands, the largest 
of which is called JVfw Siberia, contain 
immense alluvial dcpo.Hit8 filled with 
fo.ssil bones of the inaninioth, which for 
many years were a profitable source of 
wealth to Russia. 

Lopat'ka, Cape, the southern cx- 
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. tremity of Kamtchatka.'i—51. 2 N. l5d, 
; 46 E. 

I Merv, an ancient place in Western 
Turkestan, in the oasis formed by the 
river Murghab, once a capital of the 
Seljuk dynasty. It is now merely an 
ex tensive collection of wretched hovels. 
The oasis is occupied by n Tckke-'fiir- 
comun population nnmboring about 
fsx^OOO, who are under Russian con¬ 
trol. 

Nertohlnsk', a town of Eastern 
Siberia, government of Trans-Raikal, 
on theShilka, an aUlucntof the Amour. 
Pop. 3717. 

Ob, or Obi, o'be, a large river which 
rises in the Altai Mountains ; travers¬ 
ing Siberia, it receives the Irtish, and, 
after a course of 25^>i) miles, falls into a 
deep inlet of the Arctic Ocean, called 
the Gulf of Obi. 

Okhotsk', the capital of a district of 
the same name in E. Siberia, on the 
Sea of Okhotsk, at the mouth of tlie 
OkhoLa. 

Omsk, a fortified town of Russian 
Central A.sia, government of Akmn- 
linsk, at the contliienco of tlie Oiii witti 
the Irtish. Pop. 

Oxtia. See Amob Daria. 

Saghallen, sA-gd-leen', or Tarakai, 
td-rd-ki', a long and narrow islaiid off 
the E. coast of Asia, separated from the 
mainland by the Gulf of Tartary, and 
from the island of Yesso,.Tapaii, on the 
S. hy the Strait of La Perouse. It 
belongs to Rtussia, and is used ns a 
penal settlement. Area estimated at 
47,5<X) s«iuaru miles ; pop. 13,600. 

Saghallen River. See Amoor. 

Samarcand', a city of Russian Cen¬ 
tral Asia, formerly belonging to 'fiir- 
kestan, situated in a fertile plain, on 
the Zarafshan, 130 miles E. of llokhar.a. 
Pop. 36,000, 

Sovero, Cape, eu-va'rn, or North- 
Sast Cape, the most northerly point 
of Asiatic Russia, and of the cobtinuut 
of Asia.—78, 0 N. 104, O E. 

Sibe'rla, avast territory in Northern 
Asia, belonging to Russia, bounded on 
the N. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by 
Russia in Europe; 8. by Russian Cen¬ 
tral AKta, Mongolia, and Mantcboorla; 
and E. by the Bca of Okhotsk and 
Rehrlng Sea. It.s length from the 
Ural Mountains to the S. extremity of 
Kanitchatka Is about 40<Xf miles; Its 
breadth from N. to S. is about 15KK) 
njiles. Area about 4,678,000 .square 
miles; pop. about 3,011,200. <See 
AsiATif; Russia, page 252. 

Sir Darla, sir du-rf/d, or Slhon', 
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anciont Jaxartps, a liver nf Ilnssian , 
Central Asia, llnws N.W., ani falls into 
the Sea of Aral, after a course esti¬ 
mated at y()0 miles. 

Tartary, Gulf of, a part of the Sea 
of .Japan, separating tlie island of 
Saghjilicn from the mainland of A.siatic 
Russia. It is also called Bay of Tar- 
rakai. 

Tashkend', a town of Russian Cen¬ 
tral Asia, on the Saralka, an afllnentof 
tlie Sir Daria; it is a great meeting- 
place of trade routes. Pop. 100,000. 

Tcha'ny, a lake of W. Siberia, gov¬ 
ernments of Tomsk and Tobolsk, 66 
miles long and 40 miles broad. 

TifTls, or TefTis, the capital of a 
gov. of tile same name in the lientcn- 
ancy of the CavKa.sus, on the Kur, in 
4t}, 41 N. and 44, 50 E.; it is cele¬ 
brated for its hot baths. Pop 10-4,024. 

Tobol', a river which flows froni the 
S. of the ('nil Aioiiutains, N.E. through 
Silieria, and - joins the Irtish near 
Tobolsk, after a course of BOO miles. 

Tobolsk', tile capital of W. Siberia, 
at the confluence of the Tobol and the 
Irtish; it is the chief entrepot of Sibe¬ 
rian commerce with Europe. P. 18,481. 

Tomsk, a town of W. Siberia, the 
capital of the government of the same 
11 . 11110 , on the Tom, above its junction 
with the Obi. The university of Tomsk 


i.s the first founded in Siberia. Pop. 
33,795. 

XJ'ral (“the belt or girdle"). ^ river 
of Russia, lias its source in the Ural 
Mountains, and flows into the Caspian 
Sea after a course of lOlO miles. 

Yakutsk, y6.~kootsk\ a town of E. 
Siberia, tlie capital of a government of 
the same name, on the Lena; it is the 
chief entrepot for north-eastern Siberia, 
and a great mart for furs, ivory, and 
fossil remains. Pop. 4778. 

Yenisei, yen-l-sd'e, or yen-e-sd' (the 
new river), a large river of Siberia, 
is.sucs from the mountains to tlie S.W. 
of Lake Raikal, unites with the Angara 
above Yeniseisk, and flows into the 
Arctic <)cean after a course estimated 
at 2r>(K) miles. 

Yenlseidk, yen-Z-sa'isk or yen-Z-sdsk', 
a town of Siberia, the capital of a vast 
government of the same name, on the 
Yenisei, with an active export trade in 
furs, and a periodical fair for the sale 
of Chinese products,etc.,resorted toby 
merchants from all the surrounding 
regions. Pop. 7181. 

Zaisan', or Dzaiaang', a lake of 
Russian Central Asia, government of 
Semipalatinsk, until 1879 belonging to 
China; it is 80 miles in length, 20 miles 
in breadth, and is traversed by the 
river Irtish. 


1 TURKEY IN ASIA 

Ta bounded N. by the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Straits of Constantinople, the Black Sea, and Russia; W. by 
the Archipelago and the Levant; S. by the Mediterranean and 
Independent Arabia: E. by I^crsia and Russia. It contains 
about 754,102 square miles. Its population is estimated at 
about 12,702,000. 

The modern administrative divisions arc 22 in number; but 
many of the names are so strange to our ears that the follow¬ 
ing more practical enumeration is preferred :— 

Divlrtifvus. Chief Towns. 

Anatolia, or Asia Minor..Smyrna, Brusa, Kaisaricb, Kutayah. 

Armenia, part of.Krzroum, Trebizond. 

K nrdistan.Van. 

K.l .Iczireli, or Mesopotamia.Diarbekir, Mosul, Bir. 

Irak Arabi, or Babylonia.Bagdad, Bussorah. 

Syrii^ including Balestino.Aleppo, Damascus,Boyrout, Jorusalom. 

Arabia, pai‘ts of..Meec.a, .liddab, Medina, Yembo, Sana, 

K.l-K at if. 
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Islands. —Cyprus, Kos, Lesbos, Tatmos, Kliodcs, Samos, 
Scarpauto, Scio. 

Mountains. —Taurus, Olympus, Ida, Ararat, Sinai, Lebanon. 
Lakes. —Van, Tuz-Gul, Alerom, Sea of Galilee, Dead Sea. 
Hivers. —Kizil-Irmak, Sakaria, Sarabat, Meander, Orontes, 
Jordan, Euphrates, Tigris, 


REMARKS. 

Turkov in Asia (exolusivc of the Arabian provinces^ cxtcinls from 
30" to 4-i° N. hit., and from 26'' to 4S° 30' IC. long. 

Asia Minor is a table-land vith about 4000 feet of elevation, 
Taurus being the best known of the tlanking-ranges. It eontains 
many lakes without outlet, oncofwhieh, Tuz-Gul, is more salt th.in 
even the Deail Sea. The table-land lises north-eastward into the 
highlands of Kurdistan and Armenia, in the latter of whieh is bake 
A'an, also without outlet, and .salt, but le.ss so than the Dead Sea, 
so that it.s waters abound with lish. In the interior, the extremes 
of temperature at op]>osite st;asons are very trying ; on the ef)ast- 
land.s, the climate is hot from the beginning of June to the 
middle of Se[>tember, cold ami wet between DceemlxM* and Man li, 
and ileligbtfiil during the rest of the year. Syria is a .second lable,- 
land, with Lebanon for its principal tlanking range. Here is the 
mo.st remarkable known de])res.sion in the earth’s .surface, that ol the 
.Tt)rdan vallev : in Merom Lake, the waters of the Jindan are at liie 
ocean-level nearly ; in the sea of Galilee, they are 623 feet, and in 
tiic Dead Sea 12'.>2 feet behiw it. The country of the Eiij)hrrites 
and Tigris is an alluvial jdain, wearing nearl}' as ilesolate .an .aspei-t 
as the eipially level Syium desert to tlie west of it ; but luxuriant 
crops of rice arc obtained after tlic spring inundation, causi d by 
the melting of snow on the Armeiiian mountains, and in jdai cs 
the lianksare lined with date-gi’oves and vineyards, 'J’lie Enplirates 
and Tigris exemplify the twin-river sy.stem ch iraeteri.stie of Asia, 
and are the. oidy navigable rivers of Asiatii* Turkey. Their 
united streaTii is culhal Shat-cl-Arab. Stiaimers ])ly on them, 
a.seending the Euphrates to J3ir, the Tigris to Diarhekir. Turkish 
Ar.'ibia compri.sos the fertile district of Kl-}Ia.sa, on the Pevsiau 
(rulf, and the wdiole Rerl Sea (a),a.st, a region of bare monntaiuH 
with a narrow seaboard, ami not a single ]»ermanent .stream. 'J’he 
ishmd.sof the archipelago are niountainon.s, with fertile valleys 
coast-Iamls. Two of them are peculiarly situateil politically, Samos 
being a principality tributary to the Sultan, and Cypru.s being in 
the occu})ation of the Hritish, agrei^ahly to the convention of LS78. 

T1u3 ]iirnluctions are liighly dii'crsilied. The Hlaek Sea coast 
is one fore.st of oak, beech, piano, a.sh, and other timber- 
trees. Grape.s and almomls, fig.s and olive.s, so .abound on tin; 
I.e/.rvntine coasts that trade in dried fruit is the inaimstay of the 
hugest towns, i):uticulai ly ol Sjuyriia. Mocha, on the Red Sea, 
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fjivcs name to tlie El-Yenien coircc. Of animals, the Angora flyout, 
wljirli thrives only in a district west of the Kixil-lrniak Kiver, is 
celebrated for tlio fineness of its wool. The Turks and Arabs, and 
most of the Kurds, a turbulent, semi-barbarous race, arc Moliani- 
niedans. The Greeks and Armenians are Christians, and they pre¬ 
serve their respective nationalities by stidot adherence to their 
respective Churches. Tlic Greeks abound along the coast of Asia 
Minor and S 3 'ria, preferring town-industries to agriculture. The 
Armenians ore farmers at home, merchants abroad: in both Rmssia 
and Turkey they prove exccllout administrators. What was once 
their country is now divided among Turkey, Russia, and Persia. 
Jews form half the population of Jerusalem. Even a better 
gov^ernment than that of Turkey" would find it diilioult to manage 
a ]iopulation split up bj" so many dill'erences of race and religion. 
In the small district of Lebanon, the Maronites, Roman Catholic 
Christians whose priests nevertheless marry, live in perpetual feud 
with the Druses, a pagan tribe despising Christians and Moham¬ 
medans alike. 


EXERCISES. 

What arc the boundaries of Turkey in Asia? What is its extent in 
sf|iiare. miles? What is its population? Name the divisions familiar 
to I'hiropcans. Wliat are the princi|)al towns of Asia Minor? Df El 
ilezireh? Of Irak-Arahi? (.)f Kurdistan? Of Turkish Armenia? 
(if Syria, includin^j: Palestine? Name the principal islands and moun¬ 
tains. Name the lakes. Name the ])rincipal rivers. 

Where are Jerusalem, Smyrna, Diarbekir, Aleppo, PamasciLs, Rcy- 
nmt, the Dead Sea, Mosul, the Meander, the Jordan, the Euphrates? etc. 

between what degrees of latitude and longitude ivS Turkey in Asia 
situated? Describe the configuration of Asia Minor in connexion with 
Kurdistan and Armenia. What twm lakes arc compared with the Dead 
Sea, ami how? Contrast the olimate of the interior with that of the 
coast. Name the ranges flanking the table-lands of Asia Minor and 
Syria respectively. Give the particulars of the great depression in the 
Jordan valley. Whore is the one great plain in Asiatic Turkey ? What 
proofs exist that irrigation would fertilize the plain again? At what 
.season do the Euphrates and Tigris overflow their banks, and why? 
What is meant by the twin-river system, which these rivers exemplify? 
AVhat is the name of their united stream ? Up to what tow'ns are they 
respectively navigable? What two districts in Arabia belong to Tur¬ 
key? Compare them. What is peculiar in the political relations of 
Cyprus and li^amos ? 

What four trees prevail in the Plack Sca forest ? What city has the 
dried fruit trade for its mainstay? Find out Mocha and Angora on the 
map, and state for what they arc resjicctivcly celebrated. What three 
races are Mohammedan ? What three races are Christian ? What tribe 
despises both Christians and Mohammedans? Where do the Greeks 
abound, and what occupations do they prefer? What account is given 
of the Armenians at home and abroad? Among what three powers has 
their country been divided? To what extent is the population of 
J erusalem Jewish ? What makes government difficult ? 
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ARABIA 

Is bounded N. by Asiatic Turkey; W. by the Red Sea and 
the Isthmus of Suez; S. by the Indian Ocean ; E. by the Gulf of 
Oman and the Persian Gulf. It contains about 1,219,000 square 
miles, and a population of about 3,700,000. Tlie Red Sea 
coast, consisting of the Sinaitic peninsula, El-Hejaz, and El- 
Yemen, together with the district of El-Hasa on the Persian 
Gulf, belong to Asiatic Turkey. The political divisions of 
Independent Arabia are three:— 

Divisions. Chief Towns. 

Oman.A.Muscat, Muttra. 

Wahabee kingdom.Kiadh. 

Jcbel Hhammar.llayel. 

Islands. —Bahrein, Kooria-Mooria, 

Golfs. —Suez, Akabah, Persian. 

Monntains.-^inai, Horeb, Serbal, Arafat. 

CapeB.-^llas Mussendom, Has el Had, Gabelmandeb. 

REMARKS. 

Arabia extends from 12* 40' to 34® N. lat., and from 32® 37' to 
60® E. long. Itslength, ft’om the Straits of Babelmainlob to the 
Euphrates valley, is about 1500 miles; its breadth, from Has el 
Had to Jiddah on the Red Sea, is about 1300 miles. 

Arabia is a table-land flanked by mountains on every side except 
towards the Euphrates valley, where the S 3 rrian desert comes in. The 
coast ranges are peaked masses of bare rock, except in Oman, where 
the coast-range is justly called Jebel Akhdar, i.c., Green Mountain. 
The surface of the interior shows uniform undulations only, except 
in the central highlands called Nejd, whore Jebol Toweyk rises to a 
lieight of 6000 feet. Exuberant fertility prevails wherever tl»e 
ground has moisture in itself, or is imbued with it by irrigation ; 
and the nature of the produce may be inferred from the fact that 
the coffee-plant is indigenous. Arabian horses are celebrated for 
docility as well as fleetness ; and the dromedary, or ono'liunqteil 
camel, is justly called by the Arabs their “ship of the desert.” 
But the chief distinction of Arabia is to have given oirth to 3d6ham- 
medanism, one of the throe great religions of the world. Mecca, 
the birthplace of Mohammed and Medina, liis burial-place, are 
sacred cities, with specially sacred seasons, which attract pilgrims 
from all parts of the Mohammedan world. The population is mostly 
Sunnite ; but the Shiite sect prevails on the Persian Gulf, and the 
central highlands are the home of the Wahahee or puritan form of 
Mohammedanism. Wahabeeism began as a protest against the 
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idolatrous veneration of Mohammed and of saints generally, and 
against luxury, whether in worship by the decoration of mosques, 
or in private life by extravagance in dress and by self-indulgence. 
The present Wahabee kingdom is but a fragment of the dominion 
cstaDiished by force of arms during the first fervour of this reforma¬ 
tion. 

The three political divisions above-mentioned account for but a 
small part of Independent Arabia. Oman, the most considerable 
division, is but the south-eastern coast-land; and the two inland 
ones occupy merely the Nejd, or central highlands. Immense 
are the dosert-rcgions north and south of Nejd, occupied by 
Bedouins, t.c., wandering Arabs, who live in tents. Each tribe 
wanders within understood limits in quest of herbage and 
water, and is ruled patriarchal fashion by a chief, who is often 
powerful enough to protect caravans and villages for pay. The 
sheikh is merely the elder of a tribe or village ; a chief of importance 
is called Emir. Imaum and Sultan are titles belonging to the heads 
of settled communities, some of them very small. The petty chief 
Avho sold Aden to the British was called Sultan of Lahcj. 

The British stations in Arabia on the overland route to India are 
governed from Bombay. They are, Aden, on the El-Yemen shore, 
outside the strait of Babelmandeb, another Gibraltar; Perim Island, 
in the strait of Babelmandeb, on which a lighthouse is maintained; 
and the Kooria Mooria group, off the Oman coast, one of which 
accommodates the Indian telegraph cable. To prevent the slave- 
trade and piracy, the British have made treaties with the petty 
Sultans of Hadramaut and Mahrah along the southern coast. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Arabia? What is its extent in square 
miles? What is its population? What portions of it belong to Asiatic 
Turkey ? Name the three political divisions of Independent Arabia. 
What are their chief towns? Name the gulfs and islands of Arabia. 
Name its mountains and capes. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Arabia situated ? 
What are its length and breadth? On what side alone is the Arabian 
table-land unflanked by mountains ? In what quarter is the flankiiig- 
rango green ? What sort of surface prevails in the interior ? Name the 
highest mountain of the central highlands. On what does fertility 
depend? What indigenous plant is a type of Arabian produce? De¬ 
scribe the Arabian camel. Why do pilgrims crowd to Mecca and 
Medina? Name the three Mohammedan sects, and state where they 
respectively prevail. Of what nature was the Wahabee reformation ? 

Which is the most considerable state in Independent Arabia? What 
life do the Bedouins lead? What two titles are given to their chiefs? 
What two titles belong to the heads of settled communities? From 
whom did the British purchase Aden? Where and what is it? 
What are the uses of Perim island and the Kooria Mooria group 
respectively? What is the object of the treaties between the British 
government and the petty sultans of the southern coast ? 
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PERSIA 

Is bounded N, by Russian territory and the Caspian Sea; 
W. by Turkey in Asia; S. by the Persian Gulf and Sea of 
Oman; E. by Afghanistan and Beloochistan. It contains about 
036,000 square miles. Estimated population, 5,000,000. 

The provinces of Persia are thirteen in number, all with 
unfamiliar names. The following are the chief towns;— 

In the North.Asterabad, Amol, Hcsht, Tabrecz, Kashin, Teheran, 

Meshed. 

In the West.Ramadan, Kermanshah. 

In the Centre.Ispahan, Yezd. 

In the South....IShiraz, Kerman, Bushire. 

Islands. —Ormuz, Kishm, Karak. 

Lakes. —Urumiali, Bakhtegan, Hamun. 

Mountain.-— Elburz. 

Rivers. —Aras, IGzil-Uzen. 

REMARKS. 

Persia extends from 26° to 39° N. lat., and from 44° to 63° E. 
long. Its extreme length, from the River Aras to the frontier of 
Beloochistan, is about 1800 miles; its breadth, from the Shat-el- 
Arab to the borders of Afghanistan, is about 800 miles. 

Persia, called Iran by the natives, forms one table-land with 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan. On the eastern frontier, acconl- 
ingly, there is no ilanking range. In that direction, the three 
countries just named meet in the immense salt swamp of Hamun. 
On every side but the east, the Persian table-land is well 
buttressed with mountains, the best defined being tlio Elburz 
range, which shuts it off from the Caspian, and culminates in 
Mount Demavend, 18,460 feet high, an extinct volcano yielding 
saltpetre, sulphur, and pumice. The northeni slope of this ran^e 
is the one forest-region in Persia; here also are almost all the fresYi- 
water lakes of the country, numerous but small. Of salt-water 
lakes, the largest, after Hamun, are Urumiah, west of Tabrecz, at 
a height of 4000 feet, and too salt for fish to live in it, and Bakh¬ 
tegan, east of Shiraz; all without outlet. Not a single river 
wholly Persian is navigable, nor does any one that rises fairly within 
the table-land reach tlio sea. Saline incrustations, rendering the 
land permanently barren, increase from west to cast, and at 
length prevail; but wherever they are absent, irrigation com¬ 
mands fertility. The mulberry, cotton-shrub, and sugar-cane are 
extensively grown. The fruits are fine, and the wine of Shiraz is 
celebrated. The horsey surpass tho.so of Arabia in beauty, though 
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not in speed ; and the sheep are romarkablo for their large tails, 
some of which weigh 30 lbs. and more. The climate is one of 
extremes on the table-land, and of a tropical character along the 
coasts; dry along the Persian Gulf, with the date for the only tree, 
moist along the Caspian, with luxuriant vegetation. The difference 
of elevation accounts for the apparent paradox of a practically tropi¬ 
cal region being situated north of the Elburz range rather than south 
of it. 

The Persians proper are an intellectual people ; the politest also 
in the world, but not the most sincere. Every village has its school, 
and literature is widely apjueciated. The townsfolk excel in the 
manufacture of jewelry, sword blades, gold and silver brocade, 
carpets, silks, velvets, woollen and cotton cloths, and camlets of 
goat and camel hair. Nearly half the population is pastoral, and 
some of it nomadic; but these wanderers are immiOTants from 
ncighbouiing countries. The Persians shrink from the sea ; the 
whole trade of the Caspian is in Russian hands, that of the Persian 
Gulf is shared between the Arabs and the British. Almost the 
whole population is Mohammedan, of the Shiite sect. The govern¬ 
ment is tlespotic. The cajutal, Teheran, situated in a stony plain 
about ten miles south of the Elburz mountains, is approached by 
roads leading through cemeteries. Surrounded by a mud wall 
twenty feet high, it is a labyrinth of filthy lanes, winding among 
tumble-down buildings : the better houses and the well-kept gardens 
are generally within nigh walled enclosures. In summer, the Shah, 
as the sovereign is called, and the wealthier classes escape the heat, 
the venomous insects, and the intermittent fever of Teheran, by 
removing to a town of tents at the foot of the Elburz moimtains. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Persia? What is its extent in square 
miles? What is its population? Name the principal towns m the 
north. Which three of them are on the Caspian coast-land? Where 
are Hamadan, Ispahan, Teheran, Bushirc, Kasbin? etc. Name the 
islands, lakes, rivers, and the one mountain range. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Persia situated? 
What are its length and breadth? What is the native name of the 
country ? Wliat two countries form with Persia one table-land? What 
two countries meet Persia in Ilamun ? On what side is the Persian table¬ 
land unflankcd with mountains ? What about the highest summit of the 
Elburz range ? Where is the one forest-region ? Name the two lar^st 
salt lakes, after Hamun. Of what nature are the Persian rivers? Men¬ 
tion one cause of permanent barrenness. Name a few of the characteristic 
products. What about the horses and the sheep of Persia ? Compare the 
climate of the table-land with that of the cotusts. Compare the climate 
of the Caspian coast with that of the Persian Gulf coast. How docs 
there come to be a tropical climate immediately north of the Elburz 
range, and not also immedi.*itely south of it ? 

Wliat sort of people are the Persians proper? In what manufactures 
do they excel ? In whose hands is the shipping on the (’aspian Sea, 
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and in the Persian Gulf respectively? What is the religion of the 
great majority ? Of what nature is the government ? Name and de¬ 
scribe the capital. To avoid what do nearly one-half of the inhabitants 
leave it in summer for the bills ? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABIiE. 


Acre, Ak'ir, or S'htr, or St Jean 
d’Acre« sflng-sAdng-ddfc'r, called by the 
Arabs AIcka (the sultry or sandy 
shore), a fortified city and seaport of 
Syria, on a fine bay of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It is celebrated in the history 
of the Crusades. More recently, in 
1799, it resisted the attach of Napoleon 
I., who, after besieging it for two 
months, was compelled to retreat. In 
1840 it yielded, after a few hoars' can¬ 
nonade, to the British fleet. Fop. 
10,000.-32“ 64' N. lat., 35" 6' E. long. 

AdaTla, or SataTiab, a seaport of 
Asia Minor, at the head of a gulf, to 
which it gives name, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Pop. 8000.—36, 62 N. 30, 44 
E« 

Ada'na, a city of Caramania, in 
Asiatic Turkey, in a fertile .plain, on 
the Sihoon. Pop. 24,000.-37, 6 N. 36 
12 E. 

I Aden, Sfden, or dfden (a paradise), a 
'strong seaport of Yemen, Arabia, near 
the entrance of the Red Sea; it now 
belongs to Sritain. Pop. 85,165.—12, 
46 N. 46,10 E. See RnscABKS, page 261. 

Adxamyti, (l-drd-mefte, ancient Ael- 
ramyttium, a seaport town of Asia 
Minor, near the head of the Gulf of the 
same name, with large trade in olives, 
gall-nuts, and wool. Pop. 6000. 

Aldln, Vdeen, a town of Asia Minor, 
vilayet of Aden; has extensive com¬ 
merce. It is also called Guzel-Hissar, 
fjU‘zeVhuts~ar' (the beautiful castle). 
Pop. 30,000. 

Afium-Eara-Hissar, d-fe-oom* M- 
rd' hUs-dr' (black castle of opium), a 
city of Anatolia, Asiatic Turkey, with 
considerable trade in opium and mad¬ 
der. Pop. 60,000. 

Alnad, ine'dd, a town of Arabia, 
province lladramaut, 207 miles N.E, of 
Aden. Pop. 10,000. 

Aintab, ine/tdb, a town on the N. 
frontier of Syria. Pop. 20,000. 

/ A'kaba, Gulf of (cliff or steep accl 1- 
' vity), an inlet forming the N.E. ex¬ 
tremity of the Red Sea, and the E. 
bounclary of tho peninsula of Sinai. 

Ak-Bisfar' (white castle), ancient 
Thyatira, a town In Anatolia, Asiatic 
Turkey, noted for the excellence of its 
scarlet dye. Pop. 8000. 


Ala-shehr' (the exalted city), an¬ 
cient Pkiladelpnia, a walled city in 
Anatolia, Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 15,000. 

Alep'po, a city of Syria, Asiatic^ 
Turkey, built on several hills. It is ' 
the scat of a great inland trade. Pop. 
estimated at 70,000.-36, 11 N. 87, 10 
E. 

Algeadra, Al-je-zefrd (the island), 
ancient Mesopotamia, a district of 
Asiatic Turkey, between tho Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

Ama'eia, a city of . Asiatic Turkey, 
vilayet of Sivas, on the Yeshil-Innak. 
Here Strabo, the Greek geographer, 
was born about tho year 60 b.c. Pop. 
25,000.-40, 83 N. 36, 26 E. 

AmoP, a city of Persia, on the Ile- 
rauz, near the Caspian. Pop. in winter, 
wlien it is greatest, estimated at from 
35,000 to 40,000. 

Anatolia (the country of the rising 
sun), the name sometimes given to the 
whole of Asia Minor, but which pro¬ 
perly belongs only to the W. part. 

Ango'ra, ancient Aneyra, a city of 
Asiatic Turkey, capital of vilayet of j 
same name. Shawls manufactured 
from Angora goat wool rival those of ' 
Cashmere. Pop. 88,138.-39, 66 N. 32, | 
60 E. 

Antioch, dn'te’Ok, a city of Syria, on j 
tho Orontes, celebrated in ancient ‘ 
history as the capital of tho Syrian 
monarchs, and one of the largest and 
most magnificent cities In the East. 
Here the followers of our Saviour wore 
first called Christians. Pop. 18,000.— 
Antioch has severely suffered from 
earthquakes; one of which, on 3rd 
April 1872, destroyed more than a third 
of the city.—86, 11 N. 86,9 E. 

Arafat' (gratitude), a hill in Arabia, | 
near the city of Mecca, a visit to which | 
forms a necessary part of tlio great * 
Mohammedan pilgrmiage. 

Arme'nla, a country of W. Asia, S. 
of Caucasia and Georgia, partitioned 
among Russia, Turkey, and Persia. It 
is in general mountainous, and is 
watered by the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
and other streams. Pop. 1,900,000. See 
Remarks, pages 268-69. 

A'sia Mi'uor, the western portion of 
Asia, bounded on the N. by the Black 
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Sea, W. by the Archipelago, and 8. by 
the Mediterranean; its eastern fron¬ 
tier extends to Armenia and the Eii- 
phrates. It is one of the most celebrated 
countries mentioned in ancient history, 
and contained many famous cities, 
wliich are now mostly in ruins. See 
Remarks, page 258. 

ABplialti''tes, IiaRe. See Dead 
Sea. 

Aetrabad', a city of Persia, the 
capital of the province of the same 
name, near the Caspian. Pop. 20,000. 

Azerbijan^ (fire-keeper), a province 
of Persia, bounded on the N. by the 
Aras or Araxes. Pop. estimated at j 
1,500,000. 

Baalbec, VdVhek, ancient Heliopolis 
(city of the sun), a city of Syria, now a 
decayed village, is situated in a fertile 
valley near the foot of Anti-Libanus. 
Here are the magnificent ruins of a 
" Temple of the Sun,” supposed to 
have been built by Antoninus Pius. 

Ba^a, Cape, the most westerly 
point of Asia Minor, near the entrance 
of the Dardanelles.—30, 29 N. 26, 4 E. 

Babelman'deb, Strait of (the gate 
of tears), a channel about 20 miles 
broad, uniting the Red Sea with the 
Indian Ocean. 

Bagdad' (the garden of Justice), 
the capital of an oyalet of the same 
name in Asiatic Turkey, situated on 
the Tigris. This celebrated city, 
founded a.d. 763, was the capital of the 
Saracen empire, and the principal seat 
of Mohammedan learning till the 13th 
century, when it was taken and sacked 
by a grandson of Gengis Khan. Pop. 
about 160,000.-33,19 N. 44, 24 E. 

Bahrein, Ad-rain", a cluster of islands 
on the S.W. side of the Persian Gulf, 
near the coast of Arabia. The pearl- 
fishery here is one of the most valuable 
in the world. Pop. 68,tX)0. 

Baktegan', a large salt lake in the 
province of Fars, Persia. See Remarks, 
page 262. 

Balfrush, (corruption from 

Bor/urush, the mart of burdens), a town 
of I’ersia, province of Mazanderan, near 
the Caspian, with a considerable trade. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Bas'sorah, or Bas'ra, or Buesorah, 

hnon'so-r<t (Arab, a mar^n), a frontier 
city and river-port of Asiatic Turkey, 
on the 8hat‘Cl-Arab, 70 miles from its 
month In the Persian Gulf. Pop. 
40,000. 

Bayazld, hi-d-zeetV, a town of Ar¬ 
menia, near the base of Mount Ararat. 
Pop. 6000. 


Beyrout, ba'root (from Ileb. heroih, 
wells, or from the Phosnician deity Baal 
Beerith, lord of wells), a fortified sea¬ 
port of Syria, on an extensive bay of 
the Mediterranean. Pop. 80,000. 

Blr, beer (a well), a walled town of 
Asiatic Turkey, on the Euphrates. 
Pop. 8000. 

Bitlls', an ancient city of Asiatic 
Turkey, S.W. of Lake Van. Pop. 
30,000. 

BoU, ho'le^ a town of Anatolia, in 
Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 10,000. 

Boodroom, or Boudrooxn, bo- 
droom'y supposed to be the ancient 
llalicarnassusy a seaport town of Ana¬ 
tolia, Asia Minor. Pop. about 11,000. 

Brusa, -or Broussa, broo'sd, an¬ 
ciently Prusa ad Olpmpum, a ci ty of Ana¬ 
tolia, Asia Minor, capital of a sanjak, 
at the foot of Mount Olympus. Pop. 

a^ooo. 

Bushire, boo-sheer', properly Abu- 
Shehr (the father of cities), a seaport 
city of Persia, on the Persian Gulf, an 
emporium of the trade with India. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Carama'nia, or Karama'nia, an 
extensive region of Asiatic Turkey, 
E. of Anatolia, watered by the rivers 
Sihun and Kizil Irmak. The surface 
is mountainous, but intersected with 
fertile valleys. Pop. about 2,600,000. 

Gasbln, or Kasbin, Mz'bin or kas- 
beeti', a fortified town of Irak-Ajemi, 
Persia, with a considerable trade. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Cy'prus (most probably named from 
a shrub, called by the Greeks kupros, 
with which the island abounded, but 
other etymologies are also given), an 
island in the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, belonging to 
Turkey, but under British administra¬ 
tion. It is 140 miles in length by 50 
miles in breadth, and is traversed from 
E. to W. by two lofty chains of moun¬ 
tains. In ancient times it was cele¬ 
brated for its fertility and beauty. Its 
fruits, particularly grapes, still pre¬ 
serve their pre-eminence. Tlie capital 
is Lefkosia, or Nicosia, near the centre 
of the island. Area 3678 square miles; 
pop. 186,000. 

Damar", a town of Arabia, province 
of Yemen, 60 miles S.E. of Sana. 

Damas'otts, a very ancient city of 
Syria, in Asiatic Turkey, situated in 
a beautiful plain at the E. base of 
Anti-Libanus. Being on the route of 
the great caravans to Mecca, it is the 
centre of an extensive trade. It was 
formerly famous for its manufacture of 
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sabres; and it lias driven the name of | 
damask to lii^iired silk and other tex- I 
tiires. Ilfyrout is the port of Damascus. 
Pop. 150,000.-33, 27 N. 36, 25 E. 

Dead Sea, or Lake Asphalt! ^tes 
(so called from tlie sulphurous and 
bituminous matter with which its 
waters are impregnated), Arab. Bahr el 
Lout (Sea of Lot), a lake of Palestine, 
in the vicinity of which stood tlie four 
Cities of the Plain which wei'e de¬ 
stroyed by fire from heaven in the 
days of Lot. Its average Icngtii from 
N. to S. is about 46 miles; its breadth 
from 10 to 12 miles; area 360 square 
miles. It is also called the Salt Sea, 
from its water containing eight tinum 
more saline matter thiin that of the 
ocean; and on that account only the 
lowest forms of animal life can exist 
in it. The lake receives a number of 
streams, tlie principal being the Jordan, 
w'hich flows into it at its northern ex¬ 
tremity; but having no outlet, the 
Inflowing waters are discharged by 
evaporation. Its surface is 1^2 feet 
l>t?low that of the Mediterranean, and 
thus it is the deepest fissure on the 
face of the earth at present known. 

Derayeh, El, el cUi-ri'eh, a town of 
Arabia, formerly capit.al of the country 
of the Wahabees. nearly in the centre 
of Ncjd. Pop. 16,000. 

Diarbeklr (the dwellings or tents of 
Pfkr, from Arab, diydr, dwellings, and 
ilakr, the name of an Arabian tribe), 
a town of Asiatic Turkey, capital of a 
pashalic of the same name, near the 
riglkt bank of the Tigris; it has some 
silk and cotton manufactures, but its 
trade has suffered greatly from the 
Kurds, who plunder the caravan.s. 
I'op. estimated at 60,000.~37, 65 N. 39, 
63 E. 

DizfUli Dlzfonl, or Dezfool, des- 
fonl', a city of Persia, province of Khuzi- 
sfan, on the river of the same name. 
Pop. about i5,f>00. 

Elburz, el'hoorz, a range of moun¬ 
tains in Persia, of which the Demavend 
Leak is 21.600 feet high. Also tli^ 
name of the highest peak of the 
Canca.suH. 

El-Ha^aa, or Dahaa, a Turkish 
province of Arabia, lying along half of 
tlie W. shore of the Persian Gulf. See 
ItKWAKKS, page 25rt. 

El-Katif, or El-Khatlf, eM-teef, a 
seaport of the Turkish province or El-: 
Hasn, Arabia, on a bay In tho Persian 
Gulf. Poll. WKjO. 

Elwnnd', a range of mountains In 
Persia. 


Eraroum', or Erzeronm (corrup¬ 
tion from Arz~er-1toum, the fortress of 
tho Romans), the capital of Turkish 
Armenia, near tho N. source of tho 
Euphrates; it stands on a beautiful 
plain 6000 feet above tho sea. Pop. 
60,000. 

Euphrates, u-frd'tes (from Greek 
etiphraino, to gladden, in allusion to 
tho beneficial effects of its inunda¬ 
tions), called by the Arabs Furut 
(sweet water, its water being of a very 
pleasant taste), a celebrated river of 
Asia, rises in tlie mountains of Ar¬ 
menia. After a course of 1600 miles, 
it receives the Tigris above Ihissunili. 
The united stream, under the nnmo of 
the Shnt-el-Arab, falls into the Persian 
Gulf by several mouths. Its whole 
course ie about 1700 miles. 

Fara, or Farsistan', anclniit Per sis, 
a province of Persia, E. of Khuzistan, 
and N. of the Persian Gulf. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 1,700,000. 

Oa^za, now called Qazara (corrup¬ 
tion from Arab, khaznn, a treasury), a 
city of Palestine, 48 miles S.W, of 
Jerusalem, about 3 miles from thi; 
coast of the Mediterranean; it has a 
pop. estimated at 16,000 or 16,000. The 
ancient city of Gaza occupied a site 
nearer the sea. 

Ghilan, ghe - Ian', a province of 
Persia, extending 120 miles along the 
S.W. shore of the Caspian.—Chief 
town, Resht. 

dombroon, dombrun, gom-hroon', 
or Buu'der Ab'l>aB (port of Abbas), a 
seaport of Persia, province Koriimn, 
on a bay of the Gulf of Ormuz; It was 
formerly, and is still, a place of great 
trade. Pop. 60<X>. 

Hadramaut, hd-drd-mont', Arab, 
pron. hd-drd-md‘Oot', a province of 
Arabia, stretching along the southern 
coast from Oman to Yemen, with 
wliich latter province it constituted 
tho ancient Arnhia Felix. See Re¬ 
marks, page 261. 

Hamadan% a commercial city of 
Irak-Ajeral, Persia, supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient i?c5atana. It is 
meanly built and partly In ruins, hut 
noted for leather, in which it carries 
oil a considerable trade. Pop. 30,(XX). 

Ham^ah, or Ham''mah, hdm'md, 
ancient Fpiphania, and the Hamath of 
Scripture, a city of Syria, situated on 
both hanks of the Orontos, 110 miles 
N.E. of llamasciiH. l*op. est. at IW.IXX). 

Hamoon\ ancient Aria Patus, « 
lake or large morass in the E. of 
Persia, into which flows tho river 
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Hclmund; its len^^th is about 70 miles 
and its breadtli from 15 to 20 miles. 

Hedjaz, El, el hej-az', or Hejaz (the 
land of pilgrimage), a Turkish province 
of Arabia, extending along tlie Red 
Sea from Mount Sinai to the frontier 
of Yemen. See page 260. 

HilTah, a town of Irak-Arabi, in 
Asiatic Turkey, on the banks of the 
Euphrates. It stands near the site of 
the ancient Babylon, the remains of 
which, consisting of vast massps of 
ruins and bricks, are still to be seen in 
the vicinity. Pop. 10,000. 

Homs, komz, ancient Kmesa, a city 
of Syria, 86 miles N.N.E. of Damascus, 
with manufactures of gold and silver 
tlircad,cotton, woollen, and silk fabrics. 
Pop. estimated at 15,000. 

Ho'reb, Mount (the desert), a moun - 
tain of Arabia, N.W.from Mount Sinai, 
celebrated in sacred liistory as contain¬ 
ing the rock from which, when struck 
by Moses, water issued to rciieve the 
tliirst of the Israelites. 

I'da, a mountain of Asia Minor, 
6202 feet high, opposite tlio entrance 
of the Dardanelles. 

Irak, or Irak-AJeml, e-rd1<f 
(Irak of the Persians, in reference to 
Irak-Arabi), the most important prov¬ 
ince of Persia, in which is embraced 
tlin ancient Media. 

Irak'-Ar'abi (Irak of tlm Arabs, in 
reference to the above), ancient Chaldea, 
a province of Asiatic Turkey, compre¬ 
hended in the modern pnshalic of Bag¬ 
dad. It is watered by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

Iran, e-ran', the name by which 
Ih>r.sia is known to the natives. See 
Rkmakkh, page 262. 

lapahan', or Isfahan', a city of 
Persia, province Irnk-Ajenil, till 1770 
the capital of Pcrslii. Pop. 60,000. 

Jab'bok, a river of Syria, rises in 
the .Iel)cl llauran, and flows westward 
into tlie Jordan. 

JafTa, or Yara, ancient Joppa 
(beauty), a maritime town of Palestine, 
on a tongue of land projecting into the 
Mediterranean. Pop. 12,000. 

JerToho, a city of Palestine,of which 
rre<{uent mention is made in Scripture. 
It is now represented by the small 
village of Jliha, 18 miles E.N.E. of 
Jerusalem. 

Joru'salem (abode of peace), a city 
of Palestine, the celebrated capital of 
ancient J iidcn, situated on the declivity 
of a bill, at tho extremity of au ex¬ 
tensive plain, and comprised in the 
Turkish pnshalic of Sldon. The splen' 


dour of its fir.st and second temples, 
tlie destruction of the city by Titus, 
and the dispersion of the Jews by 
Adrian, arc events known to every 
reader of history. The recovery of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land from 
the Saracens was the great object of 
the Crusaders. It was taken, in 1091), 
by Godfrey of Bouillon, who was created 
King of Jerusalem, and retaken by 
Saiadtn in 1187. Pop. abbut 28,000, of 
whom one-fourth are Christians,—31, 
47 N. 36, 13 E. 

Jid'dah, a seaport of Arabia, on tho 
coast of the Red Sea. It is a place of 
great trade, and may be considered the 
port of Mecca. Pop. about 22,000. 

Jor'dan (from Hebrew yar'dCn, the 
flowing, or the river), Arab. Esk-eheri'nh 
(tlio watering-place), a celebrated river 
of Palestine. Issuing from Mount Ilcr- 
mon, a branch of Antl-LibanuB,it forms, 
with some other streams, the small lake 
Merom. Passing afterwards throngli 
tho great lake called the Sea of Tibe¬ 
rias, and tlien flowing through an ex¬ 
tensive plain. It falls into the Dead Sea. 

Kaisarlyen, Kalsarlab, or Eiaa- 
riah, ki~zdr~e'it, ancient Ccesnrea, a 
town of Caramania, Asia Bliiior, on 
tho S. side of a fertile plain, watered 
by the Kara-su, at the N. foot of Mount 
Erjish, 160 miles E.N.E. of Konieli. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Kara'-Hlasar' (the black castle), a 
town of Asia Minor, 30 miles S.W. of 
Kaisariyeh, on the slope of a hill 
crowned by a ruined castle. 

Earak', a small rocky island belong¬ 
ing to the British, in the Persian Gulf. 

Kastamou'nl, a town of Anatolia, 
Asia Minor, on the Kara-sn, 114 miles 
N.N.E. of Angora. Pop. 40.000. 

Kerbela, ker-ha'ld, or Meshed Hos- 
seln, meek-ed' hos-sain'./i town of Irak- 
Arabi in Asiatic Turkey, near tho 
Euphrates, with ■which it is connected 
by a canal. The inhabitants arc chiefly 
Persinu.s, with whom it is a holy city. 
Pop. 26,000. 

Eerini'a, or Kerynl'a, a town on 
tho N. shore of the island of Cyprus, 
14 miles from Nicosia. Pop. 13,319. 

Kerman', or Kirman', ancient Crtr- 
tnanifr, a province of Persia, E. of Pars; 
it is mostly niountaiitous, intersperst'd 
'ivitli extensive tracts of desert, and 
the climate Is unhealthy. Pop. 800,(KK>. 
—The capital, of the same name, was 
once a placo ot great importance, but, 
having been taken by Aga Mohammed 
in 179-i, It has never recovered its 
splendour. Pop. 42,(XX). 
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Kermanshah', ancient Choaspes, a 
town of I’ersia, near the Kevkah, on 
the grreat south road from Persia into 
Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 30,000. 

Khorasan', or Kborassan^ (the 
country of the siin), an extensive prov¬ 
ince of Persia, now divided between 
the Shah of Persia and the Afghans. 
The great Salt Desert occupies the 
larger part of it. Area estimated at 
200.000 square miles; pop. 855,(XX). 

Khazistan^ (originally Khoristan, 
the country of khors or estuaries, so 
called from there being many estuaries 
on that part which borders the I*er.sian 
(iiilf), ancient Susiana, a province of 
Persia, bounded N. by the ilakhtiyari 
Mountains', E. by Pars; S. by the 
Persian Gulf; and W. by the pashalic 
of Bagdad. Area estimated at 25,G77 
square miles. 

Kishm, or Kish'ma, an island at 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Pop. 
fj0*X».—26, 67 N. 56, 60 E. 

Kiz^U-Ir^mak (red river), ancient 
Ilnli/s, a river of Asia Minor, which 
i.ssues from Mount Taurus, and, after 
a course of 600 miles. Hows into the 
Black Sea. 

KlzTl-Otizen'' (.so called from the 
reddi.sh tinge of its waters, kizil mean¬ 
ing “ red”), ancient Mnrdus, a river of 
Persia, which rises in Diarbekir, and, 
.after a winding course of 300 milc.s, 
falls into tlio Caspian Sea near Resht. 

Ko''nieh, ancient Iconium, the chief 
city of Caramania, in Asia Minor, 
with some manufactures of carpets 
and leather, 27 miles S.E. of Smyrna. 
l*<..p. .50,(XX). 

Koa, ancient Cos, an island belong¬ 
ing to Turkey, near the Asiatic coast. 
It is celebrated as the birthplace of 
Hippocrates the physician and Apelles 
tlie painter. 

Kuxdiatan, or Koordistan, knor- 
dis-tdn' (the country of the Koords), a 
rude and mountainous region of W. 
Asia, belonging partly to Asiatic Tur¬ 
key and partly to -Persia, between llV 
and N, lat., and 42" and 47“ E. long, 
pop. 2,(XX),000. The Koords were known 
to the ancients by the name of Car- 
diicbi. Under the ancient Persian 
ruonareby they were included partly 
ill the province of Assyria, and partly 
in tiiat of .Media. 

Kurum, koo-room', or Karun, M~ 
roon', a river of Persia, risest in the 
jirovliice of Irak-Ajemi, and, after a 
course of 240 miles, enters the Persian 
Gulf by several months. j 

Xutaya, or Xtitaiah, koo^ti'yeh, a! 


town of Anatolia, Asia Minor, on a 
tributary of the Sakaria. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 60,000. 

Ltar, the capital of I.aristan, a prov¬ 
ince of Persia. Pop. 12,000. 

Xiarlstau', a province of Persia, bor¬ 
dering on the Persian Gulf. 

Xjatakla, M-ta-ke'a (corruption from 
Laodicea), a seaport of Syria, with some 
interesting reniains'of antiquity, on the 
Mediterranean, 76 miles N. of Tripoli. 
Pop. about 12,000. 

Zieb^anon, or Hjlb^'anus (the white 
mountain), a chain of mountains in 
Syria and the N. of Palestine. The 
loftiest summit is 10,050 feet in heiglit, 
and capped with snow; but up to 6000 
feet evei'y available spot of the range is 
cultivated with fig-trees, olives, nutl- 
iHsrry-trees, and vines. Ve,ry few of 
ttie cedars for which Lebanon was 
famous now remain, 

IjefkOBia, l>\f-ko--zCA, or Nicosia, ne- 
ko-ze'a, the capital of the island of 
! Cypnis, near its centre. Pop. 56,081. 

I Les'boa, or Mytil6''nd, a large island 
belonging to Turkey, near the coast of 
Asia Minor, celebrated in antiquity as 
the birthplace of Sappho, Alcieiis, and 
Theophrastus; and, in the early part 
of the 16th centui*y, of the brothers 
Barbarossa, noted in tlie maritime his¬ 
tory of Europe. I’op. 40,600.—39,15 N. 
26, 20 E. 

IievanP, The (the place of the sun- 
rising ns seen from Italy), the Eastern 
part of the Mediterranean Sen. 

Ijurlstan", n province of Persia, in¬ 
habited by a savage and fearless race. 

Manisa, or Maxtiasa, md- 

nis'sd, ancient Moguf-sia ad Sipylum, a 
{city of Anatolia, Asia Minor, near tlie 
'Sarahat; it is famous for its ssffroii 
groves. Pop. estimated at 8<),fXK), 
60.(XX) of whom are Jews. 

Ma^ragha. a walled city of Persia, 
province of Azerhijaii, 5»J miles S. of 
Tabriz. Pop. about 25,(XK). 

Mazanderan', n nrovinco of N. 
Persia, b<jtween the S. shore of tliu 
Caspian and the Elburz Mountains. It 
produces silk, cotton, fruits, and rice, 
l^ip, estimated nt 300,000. 

Moc'oa, a city of Arabia, the capital 
of the province of Hcdjaz, situated In a 
narrow valley on the Red Sea,61 miles 
E. of tiiddali. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of Muhamniud in 669, and is 
venerated by the Mussulmans ns their 
Holy City. It contains a spacious 
temple, in the centre of which Is the' 
Kaaba or shrino of the Prophet. Mecca 
is still the annual resort of numerous 
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pilgrims. Pop. 45,000.-21, 28 N. 40, tlie site of the ancient .9'A(?cAe»»,.33 miles 


15 E. 

Medina, metl-e'nd (the city), a city of 
Arabia, province of lledjaz, on the bor¬ 
der of the Desert, about 250 miles N. of | 
Mecca; it is held sacred by the Mus-1 
sulmans as containinr; the tomb of' 
Mohammed. Pop. 15,000. 

Men'dereh, Mender, or Meinder, 
ancient Mtrander, a*river of Anatolia, 
Asia Minor, flows S.W. till, after a 
course of 200 miles, it enters the Archi¬ 
pelago.—Also a river of Anatolia, 
ancient Simoia, rises in Mount Ida, 
flows N.N.W., and enters the iStrait of 
the Dardanelles. 

Mesh''ed, or Mush''ed, a fortified 
city of i’ersia, the capital of Khorassan, 
situated in a fine plain, about 12 miles 
from the ruins of the ancient city of 
Ton.se; it has woollen, cotton, and hard¬ 
ware manufactures, and, os containing 
the tomb of Iniaiim Kiza, a follower of 
All, is considered a holy city, and is a 
great place of pilgrimage. The shrine 
is visited by about 30,000 pilgrims an¬ 
nually, and the mo.si}iic is the richest in 
tlie world.—36,18 N. 59, 25 E. 

Mo'cha, a city of Turkish Arabia, 
province of Yemen, on the Red Sea; 
it is tlic port of Sana, the most import¬ 
ant inland town of Yemen. From 
Mocha much Yemen coffee was at one 
time exported, but most of that trade 
has been transferred to Aden. Pop. 
6000.-13, 20 N. 43, 12 E. 

Mo'buI, a city of Asiatic Turkey, on 
tlie W. bank of the Tigris, nearly oppo¬ 
site tlio site of the ancient Nineveh. It 
was formerly-famous for the iiianufac- 
turo of muslins, which derived their 
name (mo.suline) from this town. On 
tlie E. bank of the river many interest¬ 
ing remains of Nineveh have been dis- 
cevered. Pop. 75,000. 

Mu'sa Jebel, moo'sd jeh'el fMoses’ 
mount), a mountain of Arabia Petru^a, 
between the arms of the lied Sea; it is 
tlie A'fwrtt of Scripture, and is 7376 feet 
above the sea. 

MuBoaV, a strongly fortified seaport 
of Arabia, the capital of Oman, near 
tlie entrance of the Persian Gulf. It is 
a place of great trade. Pop. 20,000.— 
23, 37 N. 68, 38 E. 

Mu88endom^ Cape, a bold pro¬ 
montory of Arabia, at the entrance of 
tlio Persian Gulf. — 26, 24 N. 66, 84 
E. 

MnVtra, a populous town of Oman, 
Arabia, 3 miles S.W. of Muscat. 

NabloUB, nd-blooa' (now city), a city 
of J’alestine, in a fertile valley, near 


N. of Jeriisaleni. Pop. 8000. 

Ned'jed, or Nejd (elevated country), 
the largest division of Arabia, including 
nearly nil its central parts, and consist¬ 
ing cliiefly of a high table-land, inter¬ 
spersed with rude pastoral valleys. It 
is the country of the Wahabees. Pop. 
1,400,000, exclusive of about 200,000 
Bedouins, who are subject to the ruler 
of Nedjed. See Remarks, page 260. 

Niahapoor, or Nishapur, uiah-d- 
poor', a city of Persia, province of Kho¬ 
rassan, in a fine valley, 60 miles from 
Mushed. Pop. 8000. 

OlympuB, a mountain of Asia Minor, 
9000 feet high, 8 miles S.W. of Brusa. 
—Also a mountain range in the island 
of Cyprus. 

Oman^ a division of Arabia, extend¬ 
ing along the E. coast from Cape Ras 
al Had to Cape Mussendom, at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf. 

Orfa, Orfah, or'fd, or Oorfa, oor'/d, 
a city of Algczira, in Asiatic Turkey, 
78 miles S.\V. of Diarbckir; it is the 
Kdeasa of the Greeks and Romans, and 
Bupjioscd to be the Ur of the Chaldeea 
mentioned in Scripture. It has manu¬ 
factures of cotton goods, etc., and a large 
trade in corn. Pop. estimated at 
30,000. 

Or'mnz, a small island at the en¬ 
trance of the Persian Gulf, formerly 
one of the richest commercial centres 
in the East. 

Oron^’tes, Araft.El Aa’sy (the rebel¬ 
lious), a river of Syria, Turkey in Asia, 
issues from Mount Lebanon, N. of Da¬ 
mascus, passes Antioch, and falls into 
the Mediterranean. Its modern name 
is Nahr-el-Asi. 

Palestine (the land of the Philis¬ 
tines), or the Holy Land, the ancient 
country of the Israelites.and the theatre 
of the great events of the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations. It is bounded 
on the W. by the Mediterranean Sen, 
and on the N. by Syria. Its greatest 
length is 200 miles; its breadth 100 
miles. Although a mountainous coun¬ 
try, it displays in general a luxuriant 
fertility corresponding to the descrip¬ 
tions of the "promised land.” It was 
divided by the Romans into four pro¬ 
vinces: Judea, in the S., formerly 
possessed by the tribes of Judah, Ben¬ 
jamin, Dan, and Simeon; Samaria, in the 
middle, by the tribe of Ephraim and 
part of the tribe of Manasseh; Oaliler, 
in the N,, by the tribes of Asher, 
Naplitall, Zebulun. and Issaehar; ami 
Pertra, on the E. of the Jordan, by tlvo 
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tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the other 
part of the tribe of Manassch. It is 
now a part of the Turkish or Ottoman 
Umpire. 

Palmy^ra (the city of palms), the 
Trnlmor of Scripture, a ruined city of 
Turkey in Asia, in an oasis of tlie 
desert of Syria; its remains occupy a 
space of 3 square miles, and still attest 
by their magnilicence its former wealth 
and splendour.—34,18 N. 38,13 E. 

Pat'raos, now called Patino, a small 
island near the coast of Asia Minor, 
about 20 miles S. of Samos, noted as 
the place where St .John wrote the Apo¬ 
calypse. Pop. 4001). 

Per'gamoB, or Ber'gamo, a city of 
Asia Minor, on the Caicus, once the 
capital of a powerful kingdom, and one 
of tlie seven churches of Asia men¬ 
tioned in the Book of Revelation. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Persian Gulf, an arm of the Indian 
Ocean, separating Persia from Arabia. 

Baa al Had, a capo forming the ex¬ 
treme E. point of Arabia.—22, S3 N. 
59, 56 E. 

Bas-el-Kbyma, rds-el-hc'md, a forti¬ 
fied town of Arabia, on tlie Persian 
Gulf, formerly a great resort of pirates. 

Bed Sea, or Arabian Gulf, a branch 
of the Indian Ocean, separating Arabia 
from Africa. It extends alx>ve 1400 miles 
from tlu! Straits of Babelmandcb to the 
Jslhmus of Suez, at the VV. head of tJie 
Gulf, where it reaches to within 60 
miles of the Mediterranean, with which 
it is now united by the Suez Canal. 
Its greatest breadth is about 230 miles. 
It abnunds with coral reefs, within 
which, at certain seasons of the year, 
are found myriad.s of microscopic 
animals of a blood-red colour, from 
which its name may probably be de¬ 
rived, though some believe the name 
to be a translation of the " Sea of 
Edom.” Owing to the prevalence of 
violent winds, and by reason of numer¬ 
ous shoals and sandbanks, its naviga¬ 
tion is intricate and dangerous. 

Besbd, or Resbt, a town of Persia, 
tlie capital of tho province of Gillian, 
in a low and unhealthy situation, on 
tlie Caspian Sea, 18 miles S.E. of its 
port, Enzelli; It carrie.s on a consider¬ 
able trade in silk embroideries, gall- 
nuts, and fruits. Pop. 27,500.—37, 16 N. 
49. 40 E. 

Bhodes, rodz, an Island belonging 
to Turkey, in the Mediterranean, near 
the Asiatic coast. In ancient times it 
was celebrated for its coIoshhI brazen 
atatuc, one of the seven wonders of the 


world, erected n.c. 288, and thrown 
down by an earthquake «.<”. 227, Pop. 
36,000. The cliief city is a seaport of 
the same name, situated at the N.E. 
extremity of the Island; it is strongly 
fortified, and has some trade in the 
fishing ami exporting of sponge. Pop. 
20.000, of whom 3000 are J ews- 

Biadh, re'dd, a town in the interior 
of Nedjd, Arabia,, the capital of the 
Wahabees, a very strict sect of Mo¬ 
hammedans. 

Bos^tak, a large inland town of S. 
Arabia, near the .Tebel Akdar; its en¬ 
virons are noted for their fertility. 

Saida, .Ht'dd, ancient t^uion (fish 
towMi), a town of Syria, on tho N. side 
of a steep promontory which stretebes 
S.W. into the Mediterranean. Pop. 
6000. 

Sakaria, Bakareeyah, or Saka- 
riyah, sd-kd-re'n't, ancient Suni/ftrius, 
a river of AnatnUa, Asia Minor, rises in 
the mountains 8. of Angora, and falls 
into the Black Sea. 

8a''mo8 (tlie lofty), an Island of 
Asiatic Turkey, separated from the 
coast of Asia Minor by a narrow .strait. 
It still retains its anchmt celebrity for 
beauty, fertility, and the excellence of 
its fruits. Pop, 36.465. 

Sa''na, the capital of Yemen, in 
Turkish Arabia, with a great trade in 
colfee. Pop. 40,000. 

Sarabat'', ancient I/mnvs, a river of 
Anatolia, Asia Minor, tlows 8.W., then 
W.N.W., and falls into the Gulf of 
Smyrna, after a course of 200 miles. 

Sari, or Saree, mi-re', a town of 
Persia, the capital of the province of 
Mazanderan, 24 miles E. of Balfrush. 
Pop. 36,000. 

Bcanderoon^ Iskanderun, ix-hin- 
lier-oon' (named after Alexander tlio 
Great, wliosc Turki.^h name was 
I.tknnder), or Alexandretta, nl-fx-un- 
riret'ta (little Alexandria), a town of 
Syria. Turkey in A.sia, the port of 
Aleppo, on a gulf of the Mediter¬ 
ranean.—.36, ,35 N. 3f;, 8 E. 

Bcarpan'to, ancient Cnrpnihos, an 
island in the Mediterranenn, between 
(.-andia and Ithodos; it is 30 miles long, 
8 miles broad, and at its N. e.xtremity 
is the village of fimrpnvto. 

Solo, ahe'o, or ai'o, also written Cblo 
or Khlo, ancient Chioa, an isliiml Iw- 
longing to Turkey off the W, coast of 
Asia Minor. Area 50H square miles. 
The capital Is of the same name, and 
is situated on a shallow hay on the E. 
coast. It suffered very severely from 
a scries of earthquakes in 1881. 
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Scu^tarl, called by tbo Turks 
Iskudar, ancient ChrysopoUs, a city of 
Asiatic Turkey, on tlie Bosporus, 
opposite Constantinople. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 60,000. 

Seevas, or Sivas, se'vifs, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, situated in an exten¬ 
sive plain, near the source of the Kizil 
Irmak, about 60 miles S.S.E. of Tokat. 
l*op. about 26,000. • 

Befl.d-Hiid, sefeed-rood (white river), 
a river of N. Persia, flows S.E., then 
N.E., and enters the-Caspian Sea by 
several mouths 30 miles E. of Resht. 

Sdlstan,suj;-^dn', formerly a province 
of S.W. Afghanistan, now largely em¬ 
braced in the Persian province of j 
Khorassan. With the exception of 
tlie banks of the Hclmund, it consists 
of arid plains, and contains the 
llamoon Swamp or Seistau Lake. 
I'op. 50,000. 

8er‘'hal, Jeb'el, a mountain of 
Arabia, N.W. of Mount Sinai, 6760 feet 
high, 

Bert, a walled town of Turkish 
Armenia, near the Klvnbar. Pop. 50<X). 

Shat-el-Arab (the river of tlie 
Arabs). See Suphrates. 

Shiraz, she-nU', a city of Persia, the 
capital of Farsistan, beantifuHy situa¬ 
ted amid fine gardens, 116 miles E.N.E. 
of Busbire ■ it has an extensive com¬ 
merce and manufactures of silks, 
sword-blades, eartbeuware, etc. llaliz, 
the Persian poet, was born here about 
tbo year 1320. Pop. 40,000.-29, 37 N. 
62, 44 E. 

Shuster, shftos'fer, a city of Pcrsl.a, 
the capital of Khu/.istau, on tlie 
Karoon. 30 miles K.S.E. of Dizfool. 
Pop. estimated at 8000.—32, 0 N. 49,0 
K. 

Sinai, si'nu, a mountain of Arabi.a, 
ni'ar the head of the Red Sea, in the 
peninsula between the Gulf of Suez 
and the Oulf of Aknbab. It is gener¬ 
ally identified with the JfhH Musa, or 
Mount of Moses. See Musa, Jebel. 

Sln'na, Benina, or Blned'rlJ, a 
town of Persia, province of Irak- 
Ajeini, the capital of the di.st.rict of 
Ardelan, 76 miles N.N.E. of Ker- 
manshah; it contains 4000 or 6000 
fanillioH, and has an imposing appear¬ 
ance. 

Sinope, sin'f>~pe, a seaport of Ana- 
folia, Asia Minor,on the Black Sea; it 
was bombarded and nearly destroyed 
by the Russians in 1863. It is cele¬ 
brated ns the birthplace of Diogenes, 
the famous cynic philosopher, 412 ii.c. 
Pop. 12,000. 


Sivas. See Seevas. 

Smyr'na (from a G reck word signify¬ 
ing myrrh,” for which it was formerly 
Celebrated), an ancient city and seaport 
of Asia Minor, on a gulf of the same 
name in the Archipelago; it is a place 
of great trade, and claims the honour 
of being the birthplace of Homer, Pop. 
estimated at 160,000.-38, 26 N. 27, 0 
E. 

Sour, soar, a small seaport of Syria, 
Turkey in Asia; it occupies the site of 
ancient Tyre, once a great commercial 
city. Pop. 3500. 

Byr'ia, a province of Asiatic Turkey, 
lying along the E. coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Area nearly 50,000 sc^uare 
miles; pop. estimated at 2,750,000. 

Tabaria, or Tabareeyab, Ulh-d- 
ree'ya, anc. Tiberias, a. city of Palestine, 
on the W. shore of the Lake of Tiberias 
or Sea of Galilee. 

Ta'bor(Aro&.JebelTur), a mountain 
of Palestine, 8 miles S.E. of Nazareth, 
supposed at one time to have been the 
scL'iie of our Lord's transfiguration. 

Tabriz, or Tabreez, t'l-inrez', 
ancient Taurus (the mountain town), a 
city of Persia, the capital of Azerhijan, 
situated in the centre of a great plain, 
on the river Aigi, which runs into Lake 
Urnmiah. Pop. 165,000.—38, 4 N. 46, 
24 E. 

Tadmor. See Palmyra. 

Tar' BUB, jr»/rfc.TerBOOB(tbe strong), 
a city of Asia Minor, pashslic and 18 
miles W.S.W. of Adana, on the Cydmis; 
it was the ancient capital of Galicia, 

I and the birthplace of the Apostle Paul. 

' Pop. 30,0(.X». 

Tau'ruB (from Arab, tawr, a moun¬ 
tain, is the general name for !\ moun¬ 
tain range), a chain of lofty mountains 
in Asia Minor; the most cievated peak 
is 13,197 feet high. 

Teheran, (d her-dn', or Tehraun, 
the capital of Persia, province of Irak- 
Ajemi. Pop. 100,000.-35. 42 N.51, 20 
E, Sec Rf.mauks, page 263. 

Ten'edos, a small island off the W. 
coA.st of A.sia Minor, 12 miles S.S.W. of 
the S.W. entrance of the Dardanelles; 
It produces excellent wine, cotton, corn, 
and fruits. According to Virgil, Tene- 
dos was occiipiod by the Greeks when 
they retired from the siege of Troy. 
Pop. 7000. 

Ti'grls, a large and rapid river of 
Asiatic Turkey, issues from the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia to the N. of Diarbekir, 
and, after pnr.sning a course of 800 
miles nearly parnllcl to the Euphrates, 
joins with that river above Bassorah, 
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nnd the united stream is called Shat-el- 
Arab. See Buphratea. 

Tokat', ancieut Iris, a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, 68 miles N.W. of Sivas, on the 
Kizil-Imiak; it has silk and copper 
manufactures, and is a fjreat depOt for 
agricultural produce. Pop. 30,000. 

Treb'izond, ancient Tr(ipesus,A city 
of Asiatic Turkey, the capital of the 
pashalic of the same name, on the 8.K. 
coast of the Black Sea, 120 miles N.W. 
of Erznroum; it is the most important 
Turkish seaport on the Black Sea, and 
is a depot of merchandise destined for 
Armenia and Persia vid Erzeroum, with 
which it is connected by railway. Pop. 
45,000. 

Tripoli, or Tarablue, td-rd'Noos, a 
seaport of Syria, Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Mediterranean, at the mouth of the 
Kadisha. It was called Tripoli, t.«., 
“ three cities,” because originally it was 
a joint colony from the three cities 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, Pop. 24,000. 
-34, 26 N. 35, 60 E. 

Urtuulah, oo-roo-me'd, a lake of 
Persia, province Azerbijan, 70 in. long 
and 30 m. broad; it is so impregnated 
with salt that no fish can live in it, and 
large cakes, resembling a white pave¬ 
ment, are often found at the bottom. 

Urumiah, a w'alled town of N. Persia, 
province of Azerbijan, in a plain 64 
miles S.W. of Tabreez; It is the 
reputed birthplace of Zoroaster, and for 
many years was the sacred city of the 
fire-worshippers. Pop. est. at 60,000. 

Van, a salt lake of Turkish Armenia, 


70 miles in greatest length, and about 
50 miles in greatest breadth. Area 
about 2000 square miles. 

Van (so called from having been 
built by King Tan), a strongly fortified 
city of Turki.sh Armenia, tlic capital of 
a pashalic of the same name, on the K. 
.shore of the above lake. It is called 
by the natives Shamiramakert, i.c., Sem- 
iraviis-town. ' 

Xan''thU8 (from Gr. znnthos, yellow, 
probably named from its colour), a 
river of Asia Minor, rises in M<iunt 
Taurns,and falls into the MediteiTane,an 
near Patara.—Also, an ancient city on 
the above rivei*, whoso site and remains 
were fir.st explored in 1838, 20 miles 
S.E. of Makri. 

Yem'bo, or Yam^o, a town of Iled- 
jaz, Turkish Arabia, on the Red Sc.a, 
130 miles S.W. of Medina, of which it 
is the port. Pop. 60(X). 

Yem'en (originally the country “ on 
the right hand,” but the same term w'as 
also used to signify "prosperous," and 
hence the country was known to the 
Romans as Arabia Ttiix, or Happy or 
Fortunate Arabi.a), a province of Asiatic 
Turkey, bordering upon the Red Sea, 
and bounded N. by Hcdjaz; S. by the 
Gulf of Aden; and E. by Iladramnut. 
Sana is the capital. 

Yezd, .a city of Persia, capital of a 
province of the same name ; it occupies 
an oasis in the great salt desert of tlie 
central country. Pop. 40,000, among 
whom are many Parsees, or fire-wor¬ 
shippers. 


AFGHANISTAN 

I.s bounded N. by Russian territory; W. by Persia; S, by 
Heloochistan ; E. by Kafiristan and India. It contains about 
2C0,000 square miles, and a population of about 4,000,000. 

Afghan territory is best divided for us with reference to its 
tliree principal towns :— 

Toward-s Persia. Herat. 

Towards India....Kabul, Kandahar. 

Mountains. —Hindu Kush, Sulaiman, the Paropatnisus. 
Rivers. —Kabul, Ilelmund, Hari-Rud. 

REMARKS. 

Afglianifltan extends from 28’’ 50' to 37® 30' N. lat., and from 01 
to 74® 40' E. long. 
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The principality of IJadakshan, sloping iiortlnvarcls from the 
Hindu Kush along the Ainoo Daria,, and deemed by diplomatists 
Afglian territory, belongs j)hysically to the same depression as 
Ku.s.siaii Central Asia. Afghanistan proper belongs to the same 
table-land as Persia, The main slope of the surhicc is south-west¬ 
ward along the principal rivci’, tlie Helmund, to the salt swamp of 
Hamoon. The Kiver Kabul, tributary to the Indus, is the only one 
whose waters reach the ocean. 

In rcs])ect of surface, climate, and production, Afghanistan re¬ 
sembles J'ersia. In no country, it hs said, is irrigation more skil- 
lully applied, yet about four-lifths of the surface remain.s barren. 
The At^ians arc a strong and brave people, preferring tillage and 
pa.sturage to mechanical and commercial pursuits. The Emir, like 
a feudal king, is powerless without the co-operation of local chiefs, 
llis capital, Kabul, situated 6000 feet above the ocean-level, so 
that snow lies several feet deep in its streets for several months of 
winter, is built of sun-burnt brick. Twice it has been occupied by 
Ih itish troops : once after the destruction of a British army by the 
Afghans in the Khyber Pass in 1842, and again after tiic murder 
in 1879 of the British Resident, with his stalf and escort. Almost 
the whole population of Afghanistan are Mohammedans, mostly of 
the Sunnite sect; and the schools, rarer than in most Mohammedan 
i'ountrics, aim at notliing beyond teaching to read the Koran. 
TIk; political importance of Afghanistan is due to its situation 
between India and Asiatic Russia, and to the fact that all the 
conquerors of India from tlic land side have reached India by 
marching through it. The Emir is now subsidized by the Indian 
government. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Afghanistan? What is its extent in square 
milesy What is its population? What are its three principal towns? 
Name its mountains and rivers. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Afghanistan situ¬ 
ated y What are its length and breadth ? What portion of it lies north 
vd the Hindu Kush ? Along what river does the main slope of Afghan¬ 
istan proper lie ? What one Afghan river sends water to the ocean V In 
what three respects does Afghanistan resemble Persia? Describe the 
Afghans. In what ro.spect is the Emir like a feudal king? Describe 
llis capital. Account lor its severe winter though it bo in the latitude 
of the Levant. On wdiat two occasions has it been occupied by British 
troops? How far does the religion of tho Afghans differ from that of 
the Persians? What gives to Afghanistan great political importance? 


BELOOOHISTAN 

Is bounded N. by Afghanistan; W. by Persia; S. by the 
Indian Ocean; E. by India. Its area is estimated at 100,000 
square miles, and its population at 1,000,000. 

s 
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BELOOCriISTAN—INDIA. 


REMARKS. 

Beloochistan extends from 24° 50' to 30° 20^ N. lat., and from 
62° to 69° 18' E. long. 

Inland Beloochistan belongs to the same table-land as Afghan¬ 
istan jtroner and inland Persia, and resembles them physically. 
The seaboard resembles that of Persia on the Persian Gulf. Reli¬ 
gion and government are as in Afghanistan. The Khan of Kelat, 
a small town situated about 7000 feet above the ocean-level, is the 
sovereign. The Indian government subsidizes him, keeps an agent 
at Kelat, and holds the fort of Quettah, about 25 miles beyond the 
head of the Dolan pass. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Pjeloocliistan ? What is its estimated 
area? What is its population? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is it situated ? What 
two countries form with it one table-land? What of its religion and 
government? Name the capital. By what means does the Indian go¬ 
vernment keep a hold on the country ? 


INDIA 

Is bounded N. by Kafiristan and the Chinese Empire; W. by 
Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and the Indian Ocean; S. by the 
Indian Ocean; E. by Independent Burma and Siam. It 
contains an area estimated at 1,500,000 square miles, and a 
population of about 255,000,000. 

The name Presidency is still popularly used in connexion 
with Bengal, Bombay, and Madras; but British India is now 
administratively divided into twelve provinces;— 

Two under Governors— Chief Towns. 

Bombay with Sind.Bombay, Poona, Ahmcdabad, Surat, 

Karachi. 

Madras...Madras, Tanjur, Salem. 

Three under Lient.-Governor8— 

Bengal.Calcutta, Patna, Dacca, Mungir, 

Murshidabad. 

N.W. Provinces with Oudh.Benares, Mirzapur, Allahabad, Cawn- 

poro,Lncknow,Farrakhahau, Agra. 
Punjab.....Delhi, Ludhiana, Lahore, Peshawar. 

Four under Chief Commissioners— 

Central Provinces.Nagpur. Jabalpur. 

Assam.Qauoati, Sylhet. 

British Burma..Rangoon, Moulmein. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands....Port Blair, Camorta. 
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Three directly under the Oovemor- Chief Towns. 
General— 

Ajmer..Ajmer. 

Berar....Akola, Elliclipur* 

CUI^.Merkara. 

Great Feudatories— 

Nizam’s Dominions.Haidarabad, Aurangabad. 

Kashmir..Srinagar, Leli. 

Marwar (Kajpootana)....Jodhpur. 

Sindiab (Central India}.Gwalior. 

Mysore...Mysore, Bangalore 

Chief Minor Feudatories— 

Bhopal (Central India).Bhopal. 

Uolkar’s (Central India).Indore. 

Kach (Bombay Province).Bhuj. 

Travancore (Madras Province).Trevandruin. 

Patiala (Punjab Province).Patiala. 

Gaikwar’s (Gujerat).Baroda. 

Independent States— 

Nepal.Katmandu. 

Bhutan.Tassisudon. 


Portuguese Possessions...... Goa. 

French Possessions .Pondicherry. 

Crown Colonies connected with India— 

Ceylon, with the Maidive and f Colombo, Point de Galle, 

Laccadive Islands. \ Kandy. 

Straits Settlements.Singapore, George Town, 

Malacca. 

Islands. —Ceylon, Maldives and Laccadives, Andaman and 
Nicobars, Bombay with Elephanta and Salsette, Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago, Penang, Singapore. 

Gulfs. —Kach, Kambay, Manaar; Bay of Bengal, Bay of 
Martaban. 

Mountains. —Sulaiman, Himalaya, Patkai, Arakan Homa, 
Pegu Roma, Tenasserim Roma, Yindhya, Satpura, Eastern 
and Western Gliauts, Neilgherries. 

Rivers. —Hindus, Ganges, Brahmapootra, Nerbudda, Taptee, 
Mahanuddy, Godavery, Kistnah, Cavery, Lower Irrawadi, and 
Salween. 

Strail —Palk Strait. 

Capes.—Monze, Comorin, Dondra-Head, Negrais, Victoria. 

REMARKa 

Peninsular India extends from S'* 4' to 86** N. lati sud &om 
to 07^ E. long. 4 Its length, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
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Mountains, is about 1800 miles; its gi’eatest breadth, from the 
Indus to the Brahmapootra, about 1500 miles. ;> 

The inland boundaries of India are lofty ranges containing few 
passes, and these of extreme difficulty. In tlie short intervals 
where natural bulwarks fail, as towards Burma and Siam, the 
boundary line is marked by pillars of masonry. The frontier 
ranges are all manifold, and contain independent tribes or states. 
For instance, ascending from the north-west corner of India toAvards 
the Hindu Kush, there is a little-knoAvn pagan country of lofty moun¬ 
tains and deep valleys, called Kafiristan by the Mohammedans, as 
being a land of Kafirs, ?.<?., Unbelievers. In the Himalaya lie 
independent Nepal and Bhutan, and Sikkim. To the Patkai 
Mountains, again, on the Assam frontier, belong the feudatory 
states of Munipur and Tipperah. The tribes who occupy the Sulai- 
man ranges, like the Emir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Kclat, 
beyond them, are subsidized by the Indian government for the 
purpose of keeping open and safe the Kybcr, Gomul, and Bolan 
passes. The foot of the Bolan pass proper in Bcloocliistan is now 
reached by railway from the Indus ; and a branch of that railway 
goes to Sibi near the Afghan frontier of Beloochistan, with the 
vicAV ultimately of extension to Kandahar. 

Peninsular India consists of a great table-land and a great 
plain. The table-land is made up of the Deccan proper, a 
triangular region within the Neilghcmcs and the Ghauts; of 
the plateau of Malwa, formed by the Vindhya hills, in the north ; 
and of an intermediate region, Avhere the table-laud is interrupted 
by the Nerbudda and Tap tee valleys, and yet maintained by 
the Satpura range between them. The natural fertilizers of this 
grent table-land are the S.W. and N.E. monsoons, which bring 
rain at different seasons; but the loftier western Ghauts receive 
and retain so much more moisture than the lower, less steep, and 
less continuous eastern Ghauts, that Malabar coast, at the ba,sc of 
the former, is evergreen, while Coromandel coast, at the base of 
the latter, is tawny for the most part, like Spain. The great plain 
is formed by the united basins of the lnclu.s, Ganges, and fower 
Brahmapootra. Its summit-level, not quite 1000 feet above the 
oce;in, lies where the Jumna tributary of the Ganges and the Sutlej 
tributary of the Indus approach each other. Uniformly low, the 
Indo-Gangetic plain is yet highly diversified. The Indus ba.sin is, 
for the most part, a region of burning sands below the confluence of 
the Sutlej, the river itself shrinking in volume as it approaches the 
delta; above that confluence, it is well watered everywhere, and 
WMves with luxuriant harvests. The Ganges basin is a canary of 
whe.at in its upper half, and of rice in its lower half. Tlie yearly 
inundation, due to summer rains and the melting of snow on the 
mountains, creates the same opportunity of rice culture on the lower 
Brahmapootra and Irrawadi as on the loAver Ganges ; and accord¬ 
ingly they also are mnaries of rice. So favourable is the climate, 
that throughout India double harvests are the rule. In the Punjab, 
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for example, the spring crops are wheat, barley, and peas; the 
autumn crops, millet, maize, certain pulses, and sugar-cane. 

The enormous extent and diversified character of India appear 
on even a slight consideration of its princiijal component parts. 
Bombay Province, for instance, is nearly as large as Spain and 
Portugal, and more populous ; while Bombay city contains more 
inhabitants than Lisbon'and Madrid together. Madras Province is 
nearly as large as Spain, and fully twice as populous. Bengal 
ranks with France in size, and contains nearly twice its popula¬ 
tion. Bengal gives name to the native tiger, which is hunted not . 
only in the seaward portion of the Ganges delta called Smularbans, 
but also in inland districts tow'ards th(j Himalaya, particularly , 
around Maldah and Purniah. The N. W. Provinces embrace an area 
nearly as large as Italy, and one-half more populous. The Punjab is , 
both larger and more populous than Spain and Portugal. Its name, 
which means “ Five Waters,” is due to the five streams which water 
it, viz., the Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi, Bias and Sutlej, which 
all unite in the great tributary of the Indus called Panjnod, i.c., 

“ Five Rivers. ” The Central Provinces, Assam, and British Burma, 
arc thinly peopled provinces ; but in size they rank, the first with 
Ital}^ the second with England and Wales, the third with Great 
Britain. Assam may well grow tea, since the tea-shrub was found 
in it indigenous in 1826. British Burma consists of Pegu on the 
lower Irrawadi, and of two rich coast-lands, with teak-clad momi'- 
tains behind, viz., Arakan north of it, and south of it Teuas- 
sorim. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands form a penal settle¬ 
ment, to which the life-convicts of all India are sent. The total 
number there at anyone time approaches 10,000. Of the great 
feudatory states, both the Nizam’s Dominions and Kashmir are 
nearly as largo as Groat Britain, though falling short of it, Kash¬ 
mir especially, in point of population. The valley of Kashmir and 
its lakes are famou for beauty. The latter have been all the more 
noticed, because the lake is a natural feature conspicuously absent ; 
from India generally ; sea-lakes, indeed, are common, as the Ran \ 
of Kach, the backwaters of the Malabar coast, and the lagoons of • 
the Coromandel coast. The Maharajah of Kashmir's annual tribute , 
is one horse, twelve shawl-goats, and three pair of shawls, which 
last are always forwarded to the Queen Empress. The Alarwar 
and Sindiah shites arc each larger than Scotland, but inferior in 
})opulation. Mysore, agidn, is more populous than Scotland, but in¬ 
ferior in size. Ijargo and small, there are about 800 native .states.. 

The supreme government in India consists of a viceroy and 
governor-geneml, represonting the Queen os Kaisar-i-Hind^ i.r., 
Eiufu-css of India, assisted by a council of six membei’s besides the 
commnndcr-in-chicf. The seat of the supreme government is Cal¬ 
cutta, on the left bank of the llugli arm of the Ganges, forming 
one city with Howrah on the right bank. To keep the Hugh 
channel open, hourly observations are taken, and gigantic stcam- 
dredgens work accordingly. Tho British (juarter of Calcutta is 
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a city of* brick palaces ; the houses in the native quarter are 
some of brick and some of mud, but most of them are merely 
bamboo frames covered with mats, and all of them arc mean, 
with gardens and tanks interspersed. Situated in the middle 
of a fertile delta, at the head of ocean navigation, and at the 
terminus of great railways, Calcutta has trade enough for its 
ten miles of quay frontage. During the hot season, the viceroy 
moves his court to Simla, a sanitarium near the headwaters of the 
Sutlej, elevated fully 7000 feet above the ocean-level. The govern¬ 
ment of India by the British is rendered possible by the inability 
of the inhabitants to govern themselves, through diversity of ract;, 
language, and religion. The great majority are Hindus, professing 
Brahiuiuism, and of these about ten millions are Brahmans, i.e.j 
members of the sacerdotal caste. Mohammedans rank next in 
point of numbers ; but a Mohammedan would not trust a Hindu, 
neither would a Brahman trust a Pariah or even a low-caste man. 
The material development of India under British rule is un¬ 
doubted : witness tlio construction of canals and tanks, of roads 
and railways, and the consequent mitigation of famines ; also the 
working of coal and iron mines. The canal mileage, not including 
the vast network of merely irrigating channels, amounts to 
13,000 miles; and the railway mileage is a})proaehing the 
same figure. Morally also British rule can show results in the 
abolition of suttee; in the diminution of infanticide, and self- 
immolation, as under the car of Juggernaut; in the multiplication 
of schools, and in the diffusion of European science. 

The Portuguese possessions are on the sea-board of Bombay 
Province, viz., Goa, the Portuguese cajiital, with some territory; 
Daman, a small seaport; and Diu Island. 

The French possessions are in Madras Province, cxcciiting 
Chandernagore, in the Hugli district of Bengal. PomlichciTy, on 
Coromandel coast, is the capital. The other stations in Madras 
Province are Yanaon, in the Godavery delta; Karakkal, in the 
Kaveri delta ; and Mahe, on Malabar coast. 

Ceylon forms, with the Maidive and Laccadive islands, a crown 
colony. It is mountainous and well-watered, with bright green 
shores, due to a fringe of cocoa-nut trees; the In’ghest mountain 
is Adam’s Peak, 7420 feet. The coftee-jdantations have been a 
failure of late years, through some disease of the leaf, and now tea is 
being grown instead. The natives are Buddhists ; but there is also 
a considerable jpopulation of Mohammedan Arabs, and of Hindus. 

The Straits Settlements, also a crown colony, are situated in the 
Malay peninsula. They consist of Penang Island, with Wellesley 
Province on the mainland ; Malacca on the mainland ; and Singa¬ 
pore Island. 

Outeide the Straits Settlements, the Malay peninsula is mostly 
occupied by states given to mutual wars, and to piracy. Some of 
them are ^ibutary to Siam. Perak, conterminous with Wellesley 
Province, is under British protection. Others arc independent; 
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aii(l of these the Lest organized state is Johore, at the extremity 
of the peninsula, opposite Singai^ore Island. The best teak in 
the world grows here; and the Maharajah of Johore has erected 
saw-mills with European machinery. Nature has endowed the 
whole Malay peninsula with a fine climate, a fertile soil,^ great 
mineral w'ealth, especially in tin, and forests of valuable timber, 
including ornamental woods and the gutta-percha tree. 


EXERCISES. 

Name the bountlaries of India. What is its extent in square miles V 
What is its population? Into how many provinces is British India 
divided? Name the two which have governors, and the three which have 
lieut.-govoniors. How many are under chief commissioners ? How many 
directly under the governor-general ? Name and point out on the map 
the five great feudatory states. What two states are independent? 
Name the capitals of the French and Portuguese possessions respec 
tivcly. What two crown colonics arc connected with India ? Where 
arc Karachi, Bombay, Punah, Calcutta, Benares, Cawnpur, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Peshawar, Srinagar, llangoon? etc. Name two islands con¬ 
nected with Bombay. Where are the gulfs of Manaar and Martaban ? 
Name and trace the three Roma ranges. What two river-basins are 
separated by the Satpiira Hills ? Find on the map the four capes on 

the mainland. . , . « . , t a- 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Peninsular Jiidia 
situated? What are its length and breadth? Where do mountains 
fail on the boundary-line, and how is the want of them supplied? At 
what part of the frontier docs Kafiristan come in ? Account for the 
name. What three states lie on the Himalayan frontier ? What two 
states lie on the Assam frontier towards the Patkai Mountains? Name 
three passes through the Sulaiman Mountains? How are they kept 
open and safe? Which of them is reached by a railway from the 

What ranges bound the Deccan proper? By what hills is the 
great table-land continued northward? How are the two monsoons dis¬ 
tinguished? Which side of the Deccan is the more verdant? Where 
is the great plain? Where, and how high, is its summit-level? 
Describe the Indus below the confluence of the Sutlej. What grams 
are characteristic of the upper Ganges and of the lower Ganges respec¬ 
tively V What parts of India ofi’er conditions favourable to rice culture. 
Describe the double harvest of India, by specifying the spring and 

autumn crops in the Punjab. , « 

Compare Bombay Province with Spain and Portugal. Compare 
Bcneal Province with France. Mention three haunts of Bie Bengal 
tiger. Compare the North-West Provinces with Italy- ^Vliat is 
the difference between Punjab and Panjnad? Name the five strums 
of the Punjab. What of Assam tea? Name the three district of 
British Burma. Which province is a penal settlement? Wmeh 
two of the feudatory states are each nearly as large as Great Britain t 
Compare the lakes of Kashmir with those of India generally. Of what 
does the annual tribute from Kashmir consist? About how many 
native states are there altogether? , _ n 

Describe the supreme government of India. W hy may Calcutta be 
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called the capital of India? Describe it. Ilow many miles of quay 
frontage has Calcutta, and how is the river kept clear? Where is the 
viceroy’s court during the hot season ? What prevents the inhabitants 
of India from governing themselves? Name the two prevailing reli¬ 
gions. Which of them is professed b^ the great majority? What 
material benefits have resulted from British rule? What of the canal 
and railway mileage? What moral benefits have resulted from British 
rule ? 

Name the three Portuguese possessions, and theil' capital. In what 
province are they? In what province are the French possessions, ex¬ 
cepting Chandernagore ? Name their capital. 

Describe the shores of Ceylon. What of its principal mountain ? AVliy 
is tea being substituted for colfee on the plantations ? What religion pre¬ 
vails among the natives ? Name the throe Straits Settlements. Describe 
the Malay peninsula. Describe the native states. Which of them is 
under British protection ? What of the Maharajah of Johore ? 

DESCi^IPTIVE TABLE. 

Adam's Bridge, a series of sand* Ak'yab, a district and seaport town 
banks in the Gulf of Manaar, almost in the division of Arakan, British 
connecting India with the island of Burma. Pop. of district, 359^706; of 
Ceylon. town, 32,200. 

Adam’s Peak, a lofty mountain of Allahabad, dl-ld-hd-hdd' ftlio city of 
pyramidal form near the centre of the Allah or God), a division, district, and 
island of Ceylon. Height, 7420 feet. city of British India, North-AVest Prov- 
A'gra, a division, district, and city inces, S. of Oudh and Agra, watered by 
of the North-Western Provinces of the Ganges, the Jumna, and some in- 
British India, between the Jumna and ferlor streams.—Tlie capital is a strong 
the Ganges. The division embraces fortress. It is situated at the junction 
the districts of Muttra, Agra, PuiTitck- of the Ganges and the «Jumna. Pop. 
abad, Mynputi, Kta^rah, and Etah. 150,378. 

The city is called by the Moham- Almo'ra, the capital of Knmaon, n 
inedans Akbarahad(tlie city of Akbar, district in the North.West Provinces 
who made it his capital). It is situated of British India, situated on the 
on the right bank of the Jumna, and acclivity of a mountain. Pop. fkJOO, 
po.ssessca the most superb mausoleum Amherst, am'erst, a district and 
in the worlJ, called the Taj Mahal, seaport town wltldu the divi.slon of 
constructed of white marble Inlaid with Tcimsscrim, British Burma, on tljc 
precious stones. This city was capital Gulf of Martaban. Pop. of district, 
of the Mogul empire till 1047. Pop. 301,080; of town, 32f)0. 

138.000. Amraotl, or Oomrawattee, nw? rJ- 

Ah'medahad, a di.strict in Gujerat, vioo'te, or oom-rd-wut'trp., a district mid 
British India, at the head of the Gulf city of Borar, India. Pop, of district, 
of Cambay,—The principal town is of 676,328; of city, 23,410. 
the same name, and is situated on the Amritsar, am-riVaur, a division, dis- 
rirer .Sabarmati. Pop. 118,000. trlct, and city of British India, Pun- 

Ahmednagar, A'mhl-nvg'gur, a jab.—The city is situated 30 miles E. 
grain producing district of British from Lahore. It is the holy city of the 
India, Bombay Presidency, Tlio chief i Sikhs. I’op. 162,<XX). 
city has the same name, and Is situated ! Andaman' Islands, a group of four 
rin the 8ecna. It is surrounded by a j large and several small islands in the 
thick walMike hedge of cactus (prickly 8.E. of the Bay of Bengal. They are 
pear), about 2() feet high. Pop. 33,000. mountainous, and abound in wood. 

Ajmer, or AJmere, a prov- The Indian Government hss established 

itice of British India, W, of Agra, and a penal settlement hero. Area 2700 
S. of Delhi, watered by the Ghambal sfinnro miles. Pop, 14,600. 
and the Bimass. Pop, 4.5.3,075.—The Arakan', a division of British 

pfiiiclpal city, also called Ajmer (AJa’a Burma, consisting of a strip of 
bill), Is strongly fortified. Pop. 517,000, country extending 400 miles along the 
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easfccru suuboard of the Day of Bengal., 
It has an average breadth of 50 miles. 
Area, 14,626 square miles; pop. 587,618. 
o-Cbief town, Akyab. 

Axalcan, formerly the capital of the 
above province, on a river of the same 
name, about 40 miles from the sea. 
Pop. 6600. 

Arcot^ North and South, two con¬ 
tiguous maritime dilttricts of British 
India, presidency of Madras. Pop. of 
North Arcot, 2,015,278; of South Arcot, 
1,765,817.—The city of Aroot is situated 
on tlic Palaur, and is the capital of 
North Arcot. Pop. 10,988. 

Assam', a province of British India, 
in the N.E. It is 400 miles long, with 
an average breadth of 50 miles. It is 
very fertile, and is watered by the 
Brahmapootra and other rivers. Here 
much attention is given to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the tea-plant. Area, 63,384 
square miles; pop. 4,908,270. 

Attook' (limit), a town and fortress 
In the I’unjab, India, on the Indus. 
Pop. 2000. 

Aurangabad, o^rung'ga-hud, an old 
Mohammedan province of India, now 
divided among the Nizam’s territory 
and the British districts of Poona, 
Ahmednagar, and Konkan.—The capi¬ 
tal, also called Aurangabad, has a 
population of 50,000. 

Badakhsban, or Budukshan, hud- 
uk-shnn', a territory of Central Asia, 
between the Hindu Kush Mountains 
and the River Oxus, forming a portion 
of Afghan Turkestan.—Jeron, on the 
Kokcha, is the chief town. 

Balkh, bdlk, a district of Afghan 
Turkestan, between the Kabul and 
the OxuH, extending abont 250 miles 
from W. to E., and 120 miles from N. 
to S.—The town of the same name 
(ancient Bactra), once the capital of 
the province, occupied in former times 
a situ of great extent; but the modern 
place i.s small and almost deserted. 

Ban'da, or Bau'dah, a district and 
town of Allahabad, North-West Prov¬ 
inces, British India. Pop. of district, 
700,000; of town, 28,000. 

Bangalore, or Bangalur, hang- 
gd-loar', a district and fortiiiod town of 
liulia, provlnco of Mysore. Pop. of 
district, 828,354; of town, 142,513. 

Bardwan, or Burdwan, burd wdn', 
a dlvl.sii>n, district, and town of Ben¬ 
gal, British India. Pop. of division, 
7,!J8r>.8^10; of district, 1,891,730; of town, 
.33,000. 

Bareilly, or Bareli, ha r-Sfln, a di strict 
and city of British India, North-West 


Provinces. The city is the capital of 
Rohilkhand division. Pop. of district, 
1,607,139; of city, 105,000. 

Baro'da, a state (known as the 
Gaekwar’s state) and city of Gujerat, 
India. Pop. of state, 2,185,(X}0; of city, 
101,818. 

Behar, Bihar, or Bahar, bd-har', a 
province of British India, under the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal. It has the two divisions of 
Patna and Bhagalpur, which are sub¬ 
divided into ten districts. Pop. 
22,000,(X)0.—The city of tlie same name, 
so called from hihar (a monastery of 
Buddhists), is 35 miles S.E. of Patna. 
Pop. 45,000. 

Beuares, ben-d'rts, a division, dis¬ 
trict, and city of the North-West 
Province.^, British India. The divi¬ 
sion embraces the districts of Azim- 
gurh, Mirzapoov, Benares, Gbazipoor. 
(iorakhpoor, and Basti. Pop. of divi¬ 
sion, 8,179,307; of district, 794,039. 
The city is situated on the N. bank of 
the Ganges. Pop. 207,570. 

Bengal, hen-gawl* {tvom Sans. Banga, 
the original name of the country), a 
former presidency of British India, 
lying between 10° and 35° 50' N. lat., and 
69° 30' and 98° 40' E. long. The term 
“presidency of Bengal" is. still in 
popular use, and embraces (1) tlie 
provinces under the administration of 
the Governor-General in Council, viz., 
Ajmer, Borar, and Coorg, the extent 
of which is 22,011 square miles, and 
the pop. 3,302,340; (2) the territories 
under the Lieutenant-governor of Ben¬ 
gal, comprising an area of 165,997 
square miles, and a pop. of 66,530,127; 
(3) the territoi-ies under the rule of the 
Lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Provinces, including Oudh, extending 
to 106,961 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 44,107,061; (4) the territories 
under the Lieutenant-governor of the 
Punjab, having an area of 107,010 square 
miles, and a pop. of 18,850,437; (5) the 
territories under the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of the Central Provinces, the 
extent of which is 84,208 square miles, 
and the pop. 9,805,149; (6) the ter¬ 
ritories under the administration of 
the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, comprehending an areaof ^,220 
square miles, w’ith a pop. numbeiing 
3,707,646. 

Bengal, Bay of, a part of the Indian 
Ocean, washing the E. shores of India 
and the W. shores of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. 

Bbagalpore, or Bbagalptir, bJ-gr 
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poor', a divitiion and district of the; 
province Debar, British India. Pop.of: 
division, 7,974,608; of district, 1,923,276.1 
—The chief town, also named Bhagal-1 
pur (the abode of refugees), stands on i 
the right bank of the Ganges. Pop.! 
70,000. ] 

Bhandara, b'hdn-dd'rd, a district i 
and town of the Central Provinces, I 
British India. Pop. of district, 680,000; 
of town, 12,600. 

Bhawalpore, or Bahawalpur, hd- 
wul-poor', a native state of North-West 
India, under British management. The 
Sutlej and the Indus separate it from 
the Punjab. Pop. 936,000. 

Bhlwanl, he-wd-ne', a town of India, 
division Hissar, province Oudh. Pop. 
33,800. 

Bhooj or Bhuj, VhooJ or booj, a 
fortified city of India, presidency of 
Bombay, the capital of Cutch, noted 
for its manufactures of gold and silver 
ornaments, etc. Pop. 24,000, 

Bhopal, or Bopaul, ho-pdl', a native 
state of Central India. Pop, 775,000. 

Bhownuggur, or Bhaunagar, how~ 
nuff'-ffur, a town of India, Kattigar 
peninsula, presidency of Bombay. l*op. 
36,000. 

Bhurtpore, or Bhartpur, Vhurt- 
pooi-', a native state of India, in Uaj- 
pootana, tributary to the British. Pop. 
8<X),000.—The capital is of the saniii 
name. Pop. 62,000. 

Bolan Pass, bo-lan', a narrow ravine, 
69 miles long, in the mountains of 
Bcinchistan, province Sarawan, on the 
route from the Lower Indus to Afghan¬ 
istan. 

Bombay (good harbour), a flourish¬ 
ing seaport, the western capital of 
British India, situated on a small inland, 
separated from the mainland by a nar¬ 
row strait, and connected with the 
island of Salsette by a causeway. It 
is strongly fortified, and has an exten¬ 
sive trade. Pop. 773,196.—The Preel- 
rtency or Province of Bombay lies 
between 14, 20 and 28, 30 N., and 
66, so and 77, 20 E., and contains, 
including feudatory states, 191,847 
square miles, and 23,273,786 inhabit¬ 
ants. It embraces four divisions, viz., 
Deccan, Konkan, Gujerat, and Sind, 
which are subdivided into 24 districts. 

Boolundahahr, or Btilandshahr, 
hool-und-ahdr', a district and town of 
British India, division Meerut, North- 
West Provinces. Pop. of district, 
936,667; of town, 16,000. 

Bootan, Bhootan, or Bhutan, boo- 
tan', native state in the N.E. of India, 


boimdcd on the N. by the Himalaya 
Mountains, which separate it from 
Tibet. It is about 260 miles in length by 
100 miles in breadth; it is mountainous, 
and has extensive forests. Pop. 200,000. 

Brahmapootra, or Brahmaputra, 
brum-d-poo'trd (the offspring of Brah¬ 
ma), also called Iiohit (the red river), 
a large river of India, whoso source 
has not yet been reached by any Euro¬ 
pean, but is believed to bo near the 
Manasarowar lakes in the platoan of 
Tibet, not many miles from the rise of 
the Sutlej. It flows tlirough the valley 
of Assam and the province ol Bengnl, 
and, uniting witii the Ganges, fulls 
into the Bay of Bengal. On it n.aviga- 
tion is carried on at a higher level 
(13,500 feet above the sea) than on any 
other river in the world. 

Bundelkhand, boon-dd-h/ml', a ter¬ 
ritory of India, partly belonging to the 
British, between 24 and 26, 26 N., 
and 78 and 81, 39 E. U is noted for 
its diamond-mines. Area 22, ItH.) square 
miles; pop. 3,170,000. 

Burhampore, or Barhampur. hur- 
am-poor', a town in tlie district of Moor- 
shedabnd, Bengal, British India, on 
the Bhagirathi. Pop. 27,110. 

Burhanpore, nr Barhanpur, b»r- 
an-poor', a city of tlie Central Pm- 
Vinces, Britisli India, division Ner- 
budda. Pop. 29,303. 

Cabul. See Kabul. 

Calcut''ta, the capital of British 
India. Pop. 68‘1,668. Sr-e Krma&ks, 
pages 277, 278. 

CaPiout, a seaport of India, on the 
Malabar mast; it was the first Indian 
port visited by Vasco do Gama, in liiWSf. 
CtHir.n is named from this town, mtton 
cloths having been first obtaine<l licrc 
iiy F.iiropoan.s. I*op. 48,00^). 

CaPimere Point, n enpo on the S.E, 
coa.st of India.—10, 17 N. 79, 6 E. 

Calpee, or Kalpl, k'lt'pec, a town of 
British India, North-West Province.s. 
Piqi. 15,670. 

Cambay', or Kambay', a snisH 
trihiitary state of British India, at the 
head of the gulf to which it gives its 
name. Pop. 86,000.—The capital, also 
called Cambay, has a pop. of 84,000. 

Can'ara, or Kan'ara, North, the 
soutlimost district of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, British India. Owing to the 
prevalence of rain, the climate is pecu¬ 
liarly favourable to the growth of rice. 
Area 3911 square miles; pop. 421,840. 

Canara, nr Kauara, South, the 
most westerly district of the Madras 
Presidency, British India, extending 
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alon^ the Malabar coast; ithasexien 3,7S2,167; of district, 1,220,973.—The 
sivo forests of teak and other timber.*! capital, also called Chittagong, or 
Area 3902 square miles; pop. 918,862. Islamabad, has a pop. of 20,6^; It is 
Oandabar. See Kandahar. ery unhealthy, 

Candeish, kan-dSeh', or Kbandesh, Co'ohin (from kuchi, small), a small 
a district of British In^a, Deccan divi> native state in India, between Malabar 
tiioD, Bombay Presidency, S. of the and Travancore, politically connected 
Nerbudda, and E. of Oojerat. It Is with the Madras Presidency. Fop. 
watered by the Taptee. Pop. 1,237,231. 301,114. The capital, a seaport, is also 
Candy. See Kandy. tailed Cochin; it was the first place at 

OarnatTo (named from the (7ar> rhich the Portuguese, in 1503, were 
ttatee^, a division of Southern India, permitted to erect a fort. Pop. 14,000. 
Presidency of Madras, extending 650 Colom'bo (from Corumhu, harbour), 
miles along the Coromandel coast to bhe principal seaport and capital of the 
Cape Comorin. island of Ceylon, on the W. coast; it 

Carrloal, or Kaxioal, kar-re-kdV stands on a rocky peninsula. Pop. 
(fish pass), a maritime town of India, 100,238. 

Madras Presidency, on the Coromandel Coni'orin, Cape, the southern point 
coast, ceded to the French by the Hajah of the peninsula of India.—8, 6 N. 77, 
of Tanjore in 1759. Pop. 10,000.—The 30 E. 

territory of the same name has an area Conoan, kong'kan, a maritime dis¬ 
ol 52 square miles and a pop. of 93,000. :rict of India, extending from Bombay 
Catmandoo', or Xhaimandu^ the to Goa, between the Western Ghauts 
capital of Nepaul, N. India, 145 miles and the sea. 

N.N.W. of Patna. Pop. 20,000. Coooh Behar, koolch be~har^, a divi- 

Oa'very, or Oau''very, a river of] sion of the province of Bengal, British 
Southern India, which rises in the W. India. Pop. 533,000.—The town of the 
(ihauts, Hows E. through Mysore and same name is on the Toresha Kiver, 
the Carnatic, and falls into the Bay of 45 miles N. of Rungpore. 

Bengal. Ooroman'del, the eastern coast of 

Oavmpore.orKanhpur, India, extending between lO** and 16“ 

a fertile and well-cultivated district of N. lat. See Remarks, page 276. 

British India, North-West Provinces, Oulna, or Kalna, kdl'nd, a town of 
Allahabad division. Pop. 1,156,066. British India, district of Bardwan, 
Oawnpore", or Konhpux" (city of province of Bengal. Pop. 28,000. 
tiio beloved one), the capital of the Gutoh, or Katob, kutch, a native 
above district, on the right bank of the state of India, forming a peninsula 
Ganges, 628 miles N.W. of Calcutta, between the Indus and the gulf of 
It was the scene of a terrible massacre Cutch. Area 6500 square miles; pop. 
of tl»e Britisii by Nana Sahib in 1867. 500,000. 

Pop. 125,000. Cuttack', or Kuttack', a district of 

Ceylon' (the island of lions), called British India, division of Orissa, presi- 
hy tlio native.s Singhala, shig-gd^M, an dcncy of Bengal, on the W. side of the 
island in the Indian Ocean belongdug Ba> of Bengal. Area .3516 square 
to Great Britain, separated from the S. miles; pop. 1,731,648.—Tho capital, 
extremity of India by tho gulf of also named Cuttack, is situated on a 
iiianaar and Palk Strait. Its greatest peninsula formed by the Mnhanuddy, 
length from N. to S. is 270 miles; its and is one of the healthiest places in 
greatest breadth 146 miles; and its India. Pop. 61,000. 
average breadth 100 miles. Area Dao'oa, a division and district of 
24,700 square miles; pop. 2,638,640. the province of Bengal, British India, 

Ohan'da, a district and town between the Ganges and the Mcgna or 

Bi-itfsli India, Central Provinces, Nag- Lower Brahmapootra. Pop. of division, 
poor division. Pop. of district, 659,000 : 8,646,012; of district, 2,196,641.—The 
of town, 18,000. capital, which is of the same name, is 

Ghandcmagoxe.orChandernagar, I situated on tho Booree Gungaor Old 
chun-der-nd’fjut' (city of sandal-wood),Ganges, and is noted for its manu- 
A city of India, on the Hoogli, belong- j factures of muslins. Pop. 70,000. 
fng to France, about 16 miles above Darjeeling,orDaxjilingidar-yecl'tny 
Calcutta. Fop. 28,277. (holy spot), a sanitarinm in Bengal for 

Chittagong', a division and district British troops in India. Tea culture 
of Bengal, British India, beyond the is carried on In tho district with con- 
Brahmapootra river. Fop. of division, siderahle success. Pop. 8157. 
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Deo'oao, a region of Southoni India, 
stretching across the peninsula, and 
bounded by the Nerbudda on the N. 
and the Kistnah on the S. See Se 
MARKS, page 276. 

Delhi, deVle, a division and district 
of the Punjab, British India, N. of 
Agra, between 28 and 31 N., and be¬ 
tween 75 and 80 E. Pop. of division, 
1,907,984; of district, 643,515. — The 
chief city, also called Delhi, is situated 
on the banks of the Jumna. It is 7 
n)ile.s in circumference, and enclosed on 
throe sides by walls constructed of 
large blocks of red granite, and well 
fortified. It is the scat of a college 
founded in 1792, and divided into four 
departraents—English, Arabic, Persian, 
and Sanscrit. In May 1857 it was seized 
by the Sepoy mutineers, but was re¬ 
taken by the British in September of 
the same year. Pop. 173,393. 

Der^a Ghazee" Khan (the camp of 
Ghazeo Khan), a district and town of 
the Punjab, British India, Derajat 
division, on the W. bank of the Indus. 
Pop. of district, 363,346; of town, 19,000. 

Der^a Is'mail Khan (the camp of 
Ismail Khan), a district and town of 
the Punjab, ijritish India, Derajat 
division, near the right hank of the 
Indus. Pop. of district, 441,649; of 
town, 19,000. 

Derajat, derdfut, a division of the 
Punjab, British India, including the 
country between the Indus and the 
base of the plateau of Afghanistan. 
Pop. 1,137,572. 

Dharwar', a district of British 
India, Deccan division, presidency of 
Bombay. Area 4533 square miles; 
pop. 882,907.—The capital of the eame 
name has been taken and retaken 
many times, both by native princes 
and by the British. Pop. 27,600. 

Dhorbhangah, or Darbhanga, dur- 
hdn'gd, a town of British India, Patna 
divi.sion, Bengal. Pop. 48,t)00. 

Dlnagepore, or Dmajpttr, de-nof- 
poor, a district and town of K^sltahyc, 
Bengal, British India. Fop. ox district, 
1,.529,906; of town, 13,042. 

Dlnapore, or Dinapur, din-a-poor', 
a town of British India, district of 
Patna, Bengal, on the 8. bank of the 
Ganges, 14 miles VV. of Patna. It is a 
military station. Pop., including can- 
triiiment, 42,iJ00. 

Diu, dti-oo', a fortified town of 
Western India, belonging to Portugal, 
on a small island off the 8. coast of 
Giijerat. Pop. 13,898. See ItSMABKS, 
page 278. 


I Klephan^ta, a smalt island on the 
W. coast of India, between Bombay 
and the mainland, celebrated for its 
singular cave-temples, one of which is 
130 feet long and 123 feet broad. 

Ferozepnr, or Flrozpnr, /«-»•<>.;• 
poor* (city of Feroze-Togluk), a district 
and town of the Punjab, British India. 
Pop. of district, 660,619; of town, 39,600. 

Furmckabad,. or Farrukhabaa, 
fur-ruk-ii-bdd* (happy abode or resi¬ 
dence). a district and commercial city 
of the North-West Pi’ovinces, Britisii 
India, division of Agra. Pop. of 
district, 918,850; of city, 80,000. 

Fyzabad, fi-zd-Md', or Faizabad, a 
division, district, and town of Dudli, 
British India. Pop. of division, 
3,379,262; of district, 1,026,000; of 
town, 39,000. 

Gan'ges (from Sansc. ganga, flowing 
stream, or the stream), one of tlie 
largest rivsrs of Asia, fiowa fronj W. 
to E. througli the N. part of Indi.s, and 
is held in the highest veneration by 
the natives of India. It issues iu a 
small stream from a mass of perpetual 
snow on the 8. side of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and is called the Shagirathi 
till joined by the Alakanauda, below 
Sirinagar. On passing llurdwar, it 
enters the plains of India, and at 
Allahabad receives the Jumna. It is 
swelled by the accession of several 
largo rivers in its progres.s to Patna, 
wiicre it 1.4 from one to three miles 
broad, and thirty feet deep. About 
200 miles from the sea it bninche.H into 
a delta, the numerous branches of 
which form a labyrinth of channels 
and creeks, called tlie Sundarbana. 
The western or lloogU branch, which 
passc.s l)y Calcutta, Is the only one 
that is navigable. The eastern branch 
receives the Bralimapootrabefore pour¬ 
ing its flood into the Bay of Bengal. 

Gaya, ghi'd, a district and city of 
Bengal, British India, province of 
Behar, on a tributary of the Ganges. 
The city is one of tin! holy cities of the 
Hindoos. Pop, of district, 2,(^7,980; <)f 
city, 67,<XX>. 

George Town, now usualty called 
Penang', tins chief town of the island 
of Penang or Prince of Wales Island, 
in the .Straits of Malacca, and tlio 
capital of the British PosseKslons 
called the Eastern Straits Settlements. 
Pop, about 25,000. 

GHiauta, The, gawt$ (from Sansc. 
ghfitt, a pass through motmtaiiiH, hence 
also, as here, a range or clialnofmoun- 
taln-s), two exten.slve chains of mouti- 
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tains in Southern India. The western 
extends nearly1000miles from Cape Co¬ 
morin to Snrat; the eastern, almost of 
equal length, is on the opposite coast. 

Ghaaipore, or Ghazipnr, gd-ze~ 
jnooi'', a district of British India, North- 
West Provinces, watered by the 
Ganges. The climate is healthy, and 
the soil is so fertile that it yields 
two crops in the 'year. Area 1461 
square miles; pop. 873,130. — The 
capital is of the same name, and is 
situated on the left hank of the Ganges, 
46 miles N.E. of Benares. Pop. 39,(KiO. 

Qhuznee, or Ghazni, a fortified 
city of Afghani^an, 8itnatcd7726 feet 
above the sea, 80 miles S.S.W. of 
Kabul. Pop. estimated at 20,000. 

Go'a, a territory of India, belonging 
to the Portuguese, Bombay Presidency, 
province of Bejapore. Pop. 407,700.— 
New Goa, or Fanjim, the capital of 
the Portuguese possessions, is on an 
island at the mouth of the Mandona 
River. P. 14,200. See Remabks, p. 278. 

Goda'very, a river of India, which 
rises in the W. Ghauts, and, after 
traversing nearly the whole breadth 
of the peninsula, falls, by several 
montiis, into the Bay of Bengal. 

Goda'very, a district of British 
India, presidency of Madras. Area 
7.315 square miles; pop. 1,620,034. 

Gog'ra, a river oi India, which rises 
in the Himalaya Mountains, and flows 
into the Ganges above Patna. 

Golcon'da, a ruinous city of India, 
Nizam’s Dominions, formerly cele¬ 
brated as a mart fur diamonds. 
Goruokpore, or Gorakhpur, go-ruk- 
oor', a town of British India, North- 
Vest Provinces, capital of a district 
of the same name, reckoned one of the 
healthiest places in India, Pop. 62,000. 
^The district has a pop. of 2,019,361. 

Gujerat, or Gujrat, go&j-rdt', a 
district and town In the Punjab, 
British India. The town is noted for 
its inlaid work in gold and iron. Pop. 
of district, 689,116, of town, 18,7£0. 

Gurhwal, Garhwal, gur'mil, a 
district of Kumaon division, North- 
West Provinces, British India. Pop. 
310,288.—Also, a native state of the 
North-West Provinces. Pop. estimated 
at 160,000. 

Gwalior Territories, or Do 
minions of Bindla, a native state o 
Central India, under British stiporin 
tendenco. Area 24,000 square miles 
pop. 2,600,000. 

Gwa'llor, a city of Central India, 
c.ipital of the above state, on an 


flluent of the Jumna, 66 miles S. of 
Lgra,with a rock fortress 300 feet high, 
sapablo of accommodating 16,000 men. 
ilelmund'', a river of Afghanistan, 
hicli rises near Kabul, and falls into 
jako Hamoon after a course of about 
150 miles. Its banks abound with 
races of former civilisation. 

HeraV, ancient Aria, a commercial 
;ity of Afghanistan, in an extensive 
md fertile plain, near the Heri-rud; it 
s strongly fortified. Pop. estimated at 
50,000. 

Himala'ya (the abode of snow), a 
itnpendous range of mountains between 
'ndia and Tibet, extending in length 
ihout 1.500 miles, and in breadth from 
.00 to 300 miles. Its loftiest peak. 
Mount Everest, in 27, 69, 16 N. and 
S5, 68, 8 E., is 29,002 feet above the 
sea-levcl, and is thus the highest 
known point of the earth’s surface. 
Hindu Kush, Mn-doo koosh' (the 
lindu or Indian Caucasus), a range of 
lofty mountains separating Afghan¬ 
istan from Afghan Turkestan. 

Hoogll, or Hugli, a river of India, 
brmed by the junction of two western 
branches of the Ganges. It is 15 miles 
ide at its mouth. 

Howrah, or Hanra, hov/rd, a town 
British India, in a district of the 
same name, province of Bengal, divi¬ 
sion of Rajshahyo, on the right bank of 
;lie Iloogli, opposite Calcutta. Pop. 
if district, 635,381; of town, 105,676, 
Hurdwar'', a town of the North- 
N est Provinces, British India, situated 
m tho Ganges, where it issues from the 
limalaya Mountains. 

Hyderabad', Hydrabad, or Haida 
rabad (the city of Hydcr), a city of 
British India, capital of tho division of 
Sind, Bombay Presidency, near the E. 
hank of tho Indus. Pop. 86,000.—The 
ill,strict of the same name has a pop. of 
764,624. 

Hyderabad, Hydrabad, or Halda- 
rabad, a walled city of India, capital 
f)f the Nizam’s Dominions, In a barren 
Sind I’Ocky district on the Musi, a tribii- 
tary of tho Kristna. It is a distinctly 
^lussulman city, and the principal 
mosque is built on tho model of tho 
Knaoa at Mecca. Pop. estimated at 
263,000.—Tho state of the samo name 
has a pop. of 9,200,881. 

Indore' Agency, an administrativo 
province of Bengal, India, consisting of 
several native states, thcchlcf of which 
are Gwalior, Indore Territory or Da- 
minion of Jlolkar, Dundelkkarid, and 
Bhopal. 
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Indore, a town of IndUi, in the above 
agency, capital of the state of Indore. 
Pop. estimated at 15,000. 

In'das, a largo river of Asia, which 
rises in the table-land of Tibet, about 
61, 20 N. and 80, 80 E. Flowing 
N.W. it passes Leh in Ladak, Kash¬ 
mir, and, after a course of about 260 
miles, is joined by the Shyook. After 
penetrating the Himalaya, it takes a 
soutiicrly course, and, near Attock, is 
joined by the Kabul, when it becomes 
in many places rapid and deep. About 
400 miles farther down it receives, in 
one united stream, the five rivers of the 
Punjab, and, dividing into several chan¬ 
nels, falls into the sea by seven mouths. 
See Remabks, page 277. 

Iskaxdo', a valley of Kashmir, India, 
traversed by the Upper Indus. In it is 
a town of the same name. 

Jaoobabad', a district and town of 
British India, division of Sind, near the 
Beloochee frontier. Pop. of town 6205. 

Jelalal>ad^ or Jalalabad', a town 
of Afghanistan, near the Kabul River, 
famous for the siege which it sustained 
when garrisoned by the British force 
under Sir Robert Sale in 1811 -2. Fop. 
3000. 

Jeypore, Jeypar. orjalpvaji-poor', 
one of the five principal Rajpoot states 
of India, tributary to the British. 
Area 16,250 square miles; pop. esti¬ 
mated at 1,250,000.—The capital is of 
the same name, and is situated in a 
valley 148 miles S.W. of Delhi; it con¬ 
tains a magnificent palace, numerous 
temples of the finest Hindoo style, and 
is altogether the handsomest and most 
regularly-built city in India. Pop. 
140,000. 

Jholuin,orJhelam,y«'f«>n,orBehut', 
the farthest W. of the "five rivers ” of 
thn Punjab, India, rises in Kashmir, 
and, after a S.W. cour.se of about 350 
miles, joins the Chenab80miles N.N.E. 
of Mooltan. 

Joadpore, or Jodhpur,/od-poor', a 
city of India, capital of the Rajpoot 
state of Jondpore or Marwar. Pop., 
including suburbs, 150,000.—The state 
has a pop. of 2,000,000. 

Jonnpore.or Jaunpur, ^*oon-poor', a 
di strict and town of British India, N. W. 
Provinces. Area of district, 1644 square 
miles; pop. 1,026,100; of town, 24,000. j 

Juggernaut', or more properly Jag> j 
gannatha, or Fooree, or Puri, a town 
on the coast of Orissa, British India, 
near Lake Chilka. It contains the 
tamoas temple and ear of Juggernaut, 
the pagoda of which being200 feet high. 


serves as an important landmark nt 
sea. 

JuUundur, or Jalandhar, juUlun- 
dur', a division, district, and town in the 
Punjab, Biitish India. Pop. of division, 
2,421,781; of district, 789,666; of town, 
62,200. 

Jum'na, a river of India, which 
issues from the Himalaya range, flows 
through Delhi and Agra, and joins the 
Ganges at Allahabad. 

Ka'bul, Ca'bool, or Ga'bul, an ex¬ 
tensive province of Afghanistan, 
bounded on theN. by the Hindu Kush, 
which separates it from Balkh. 

Ka'bul, a fortified city in the above 
province, and capital of Afghanistan. 
Pop. 60,000. See Kemark.s, page 273. 

Ka'bul, or Jui-Bhir, Joo'e-ahJr, a 
river of Afghanistan, rises near 61, 
21 N. and 68, 20 E., at an eleva¬ 
tion of 8400 feet, and, after an E. 
course of 820 miles, joins the Indus at 
Attock. 

Kandahar, or Candahar, Icdn-dd- 
Mr*, a province and city of Afghanis¬ 
tan, inhabited by Afghans of tlie Dou- 
rannee tribe. The capital, a fortified 
city, is the chief station on the caravan 
route from India by the Bolan Pass to 
Herat. Pop. estimated at 60,000. 

Kandy, or 'Candy, kan'de (splen¬ 
dour), a town in the interior of the 
island of Ceylon, 62 m. N.E. of Colombo. 
Pop. 17,600. 

Karachi, or Kurrachee,^<r-rafcA 'ee, 
a district and town of Sind, Bombay 
Presidency, British India. The town U 
' a port of great commercial importance. 
Pop. of district , 478.688; of to\vii,58,0()0. 

KarUcal'(fish-pass), a maritime town 
of India on the Coromandel coast, 8 
miles S. of Tranquebar; it was ceded 
to the French by the rajah of Tanjoro 
m 1769. Pop. 93,000. 

Kashmir, or Cashmere, kash-meer', 
A native state in the N.W. of India, 
tributary to the Driti.sli. The state is 
divided into five provinces, Caa/mere 
or Kashmir, Ladak, Jamoo, lialteatan, 
and Dardeatan. Area 68,000 sriuare 
miles; pop. 1,000,000.—The capital is 
Sirinagar or Srinagar, on the J hclum. 
See Remarks, page 277. 

Kelat', or ^elat' (castle), n 
strongly fortified town, the capital of 
Beloochistan, on a hill 6000 feet above 
the sea, in 28, 62 N. 66, 30 E. i'op. 
12 , 000 . 

Khatmandu', the capital of Nepani, 
N. India, 146 miles N.N.W. of Patna. 
Pop. 20,000. 

J^ooloom', Zhulm. koolmt or 
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Tashkurgan. tash-koor'ijan, a district 
of Afghan Turkestan, between Kunduz 
and Balkh. 

Kby^jer Pass, the principal N. pass 
from luciia into Afghanistan. It is 
narrow and dangerous, slaty cliffs rising 
on each side from 600 to 1000 feet. It 
is 30 miles in length, and its passage is 
controlled by a bloodthirsty tribe. This 
pass was the scene of a terrible disaster 
to a British army in 1842, when 4000 
soldiers and 12,000 camp followers were 
massacred. 

Kist'na, or Krieh-'iia, a river of 
India, which rises in the Western 
Ghauts, and, after a course of 700 
miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal near 
Masulipatam. 

Klstna, or Krlahna, a district of 
Madras Presidency, British India. Pop. 
1,462,734. 

Kolaporo, Kolapnr, or Kolhapur, 
lio-ld-pooi-', a Maratha state of India, 
prc.sldency of Bombay. Pop. 800,267. 
—Tlie town of the same name is 185 
miles S.E. of Bombay. Pop. 40,000. 

Kumaon, or Kumaun, koo-moun', a 
mountainous district in the North- 
West Provinces of British India, W. of 
Nepaul. l*op. 433,314- 

Kunduz, koon-dooz', a district of 
Afglian-Tiirkestan, separated from 
Caiiul by the Hindu Kush. The town 
of tlio same name is a wretched place, 
chiefly composed of mud huts and straw 
shod.s. l^op. 1500. 

Kurnal', or Karnal', a district and 
town of the Punjab, Britisli India, 
division of Delhi. Pop. of district, 
622,621; of town, 28,200. 

Kurnool, or Karnul, kur^moV, a 
district and ♦own of British India, 
Madras Presidency. Pop of district, 
{>14,432; of town, 26,000. 

Kurrachee. Set Karachi. 

Liaooadive lales, Mk'kd-divt (ten 
thousand islea), a group of islands sur¬ 
rounded by cor.al ’-eefs in tiie Indian 
Ocean, off the const of Maiubni .—11,20 
N. 72, 30 E. 

Itadakh', or Middle Tibet, a pro¬ 
vince of Kaslimir, W. of Tibet, between 
32. 20 and 36 N., and 76, 30 and 79, 30 
E. Pop. 126,(KK). 

liahore', a .division and district of 
the I’tinjab, British India. Pop. of 
division. 2,101,617; of district, 024,106. 

Lahore', the chief city of the above 
division, and the capital of the Punjab, 
near the left bank of the Raveo, on the 
great road from Delhi to Cabul. Pop. 
131,000. 

lieh, the capital of the province of 


Ladakh, Kashmir, near the Upper 
Indus. Pop. 6000. 

Iioodla'na, or Itudhia'na, a forti¬ 
fied town and military station of the 
Punjab, British India, near the Sutlej. 
Pop. 44,200.—Also, a district of British 
India, of which the above is the capital. 
Pop. 618,835. 

liUOk'now, a city of British India, 
the capital of the division and district 
of the samb name, on'the Goomty, a 
tributary of the Ganges, 174 miles 
N.W. of Benares. It is noted for its 
heroic defence against the Sepoy rehels 
in 1857. Pop. 261,485. 

Madras', a presidency of British 
India; it extends along the £. coast, 
and embraces a portion of the 8.W. of 
the peninsula of India. Area, including 
feudatory states, 150,248 square miles; 
pop. 33,840,617. 

Madiras, a maritime city of British 
India, the capital of tlie above presi¬ 
dency, on the Coromandel coast. It is 
the seat of most extensive commerce, 
and stands on a flat shore, along wliich 
runs a rapid current, with a violent 
surf. Fort St George, the citadel, is 
surrounded by a spacious esplanade, 
to the N. of whicli stands tlie Slack 
Town of Madras, in which reside tlie 
Armenian and Portuguese merchants, 
and also many Europeans unconnected 
with the Government. Pop. 406,112. 

Madu'ra, a fortified city of Britisli 
India, presidency of Madras, the capital 
of a district of the same nHme,S3niili'.s 
S.S.E of Dindigal; it is of great anti¬ 
quity, and was formerly tiio seat of 
learning in Southern India. Pup. 
62,000—The district has a pop. of 
*>,‘266,615, 

Mahanuddy. or Mahanadi, md- 
M-nud'de (the great river), a river of 
Central India, which, after im E.course 
of 520 miles, enters the Bay of Bengal 
by numerous mouths. 

Malabar', a mnvUimo district of 
British India, extending along the W. 
coast, but varying greatly in extent 
according to \lifforent , geographers. 
The name is sometimes applied to tlie 
whole coast from Bombay, and even 
from Surat, to the S. extremity of the 
peninsula, but denotes more properly 
that portion of this tract between 
Canai'a and Coorg on the N. and Cochin 
on tl)e S. Pop. 2.336,032. 

Malao'oa, one of tlie Straits Settle¬ 
ments belonging to Britain, on the W. 
roast of the Malay Peninsula. Pop. 
98,579.—The capital Is of tlie s«inie 
name. Pop. 20,000. 
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Malacca, Strait of. the narrow sea 
separatiiii? tho Malay Peninsula from 
the island of Sumatra. 

Malay. Malacca, nr the Malay 
Feninsula, tho ancient Cfwsonesus 
AHjyaftlie Ooldfn 6Viei’js£j««.?fiof Milton), 
a country of India beyond the Gaupea, 
connected with the British provinces 
on the N. by the Iathniu.s of Kraw. It 
is about 750 miles in len^^th, with an 
average breadth of 120 miles, and is 
traversed from N. to S. by a range of 
mountains, from which descend numer¬ 
ous streams. Its shores aro tJiickly 
studded with small islands. Malaya 
proper, extending from 1,20 to 7 N> lat., 
includes the British settlements of 
Malacca and Province Wellesley, and a 
number of small native states, of which 
the principal fura Perak, Johore, Pahang, 
and Salangore. Its area is estimated 
at 45,000 square miles, and its pop. 
about 420,000. 

Mal^dah, a district of Bengal, British 
India, Rajshahi division. Area 1850 
square miles; pop. 710,310.—The chief 
town, also called Maldah, is on the left 
bank of the Mahanadi, 73 miles N. of 
Burhampore. It is a miserable place. 
Pop. 5,500. 

MaPdives (thousand isles), a cluster 
of small coral islands in tlie Indian 
Ocean, W, of Ceylon, to which they 
are tributary. Cocoa-nuts and cowrie 
shells are their principal produce. Pop. 
between 150,000 and 200,000. 

Mal'wah (tho mountainous country), 
an elevated plateau of India, bounded 
on the N.E. by the valley of the 
Ganges; E. by Bimdelkhand; S. by 
the Vindhya Mountains; and W. by 
the Araviilli Mountains. Its eleva¬ 
tion is from 1500 to 2500 feet above 
the sea. 

Manaar', Gulf of, a strait separat¬ 
ing the island of Ceylon from tho pen¬ 
insula of India. 

Mangalore, or Mangalur, mnng-gn- 
loot' (glad town), a seaport of British 
I ndia, presidency of Madras, the capital 
of the province of 8. Canara. Pop. 80,000. 

Martaban', a frontier town of Pegu, 
British Burma, on the Gulf of Marta¬ 
ban, near the mouth of the Saluen. 
Pop. 6000. 

Martaban, Gulf of, an inlet of the 
P>ay of Bengal, having Pegu on the 
N.W. and the Tenasserim Provinces 
on the 8.E. 

Masulipatam' (the city of fi.Hhes), a 
seaport of British India, district Kistna, 
on the Coromandel coast, 226 miles 
N.N.E. of M.adras. Pop. 86,500. 


Mee'rut, a division and district of 
British India, N.W. Provinces. Pop. of 
division,4,977,173; of district, 1,276,104. 
—The capital, a military station, is 
situated 85 miles N.E. of Delln. Here 
the Sepoy mutiny broke out on the 
lOtli of May 1857. Pop. 82,000. 

Mekran' (the country of rogues), the 
S. or maritime part of Bcloochistan; 
it contains extcu>>sive deserts. Area 
estimated at 100,000 square miles; pop. 
200,000. 

Mergul, tner-yhe', a town of British 
Bunns, Tenasserim division, at the 
mouth of a river of the same name. 
It carriOoS on an extensive foreign trade. 
Pop, 8700. 

Mergul Archipelago, a chain of 
islands, extending about 150 miles 
along tbe coast of Tenasserim; the 
principal aro (rreat and Little Canister, 
St Matthew, and Domel. 

Mirzaporo, or Mirzapur, mir-zd- 
poor', a city of British India, capital 
of a district of the same nanie, N.W. 
Provinces, on the Ganges, .32 miles 
S.W. of Benares. Pop. of city, 67,274; 
of district, 1,015,826. 

Mooltan', or Multan', a city of the 
Punjab, British India, Lahore divisinti, 
about 4 miles E, of the Chenah. Pop. 
68,674.—The district of Moultan has a 
pop. of 651,!>6'I. 

Moorshedabad, or Murehidabad, 
moor-sAe-d<t-6iW(, acityof British India, 
capital of a district of tbe same name, 
in the province <tt Bengal. Pop. of 
city, 46,000; of district, 1,200.825. 

Moradabad, nr Muradabad', a 
district of British India, N.W, Pro¬ 
vinces, Itohilkband division. Pop. 
1.122,4.37,—Also, the capital of tho 
above district, ^ miles N.E. of Delhi. 
Pop. 63,0(X). 

Moulmeln, mool-mine', the chief 
town of Tenasserim, British Burma, at 
the mouth of the Salween. Pop. 63,107. 

Muneepore, Munipoor, or Mani¬ 
pur, mun-e-poor', a protected native 
.state of India, between Assam and the 
Barman Empire. Pop. 147,346. 

Muttra, or Mattra, a town of Britisli 
India, North-West Provinces, capital 
of a district of the same name in Agra 
division, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. Pop. 60,000.—Tho district has 
a pop. of 783,630. 

Mynpuri, or Mainpuii, mln-poo're, 
a town of British India, capital of a 
district of the same name, in the North- 
West Provinces. Pop. 22,000; of dis¬ 
trict, 76.5,81,5. 

Mysore, or Malsur, mi-soor^. a state 
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of South Tndla^ consiBting of an elevated 
table-land^ with isolated and detached 
raugos of hills of considerable eleva¬ 
tion. As it is nearly 9000 feet above 
the sea, its climate is unusually tem¬ 
perate ami healthy. Area 80,600 square 
miles; pop. 4,186,399.—The capital, of 
the same name, is situated 10 miles 
S.W. of Seringapatam. Pop. 67,000. 

Nagpore, or Nagpur, ndg-poor* (the 
town of serpents), a city of llritish 
India, Central Provinces. Pop. 90,000. 
—Also, a division and a district of the 
Central Provinces. Pop. of division, 
2,439,676; of district, 631,109. 

Negrais, Cape, ne-grice', the S.W. 
extremity of the province of British 
Burma, in the Bay of Bengal.—16, 2 
N. 94,12 E. 

NeilgherrieB, neel-gher'rZZf or NUa- 
glrie (the blue mountains), a range of 
mountains in the S. of Mysore, India, 
connecting the Eastern and the Wes¬ 
tern Ghauts, between 11° and 12° N. 
lat., and 76° and 79° £. long. Their 
agreeable climate and romantic scenery 
make them a favourite resort of 
invalids, and of late years they have 
been made the seat of the Madras 
government during the hot weather. 
Dodahetta (the great hill), the highest 
point, is 8760 feet above the sea. 

NepauP, or Nepal', a native state 
of N. India, separated from Tibet by 
the Himalaya Mountains, and bounded 
on the S. by the North-West Provinces 
and the province of Behar. Area, 
64,6f)0 s^iuare miles; pop. 2,600,0(X). 

Nerbudda, or Narbada, nar-hnd'd, 
ancient Narmadus (the bostovrer of 
pleasure), a river of India, rises in the 
British ^strict of Kamgurh, and fails 
into tlte Gulf of Cambay, after a course 
of 760 miles. 

Nio'obar Islands, called by the 
Malays J^ilo Sambillong (nine islands), 
a group In the S.E. of the Bay of 
Bengal. They are hilly, covered with 
wood, and yield in abundance cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nute oranges, sugar, etc. 

Odeypore, Oodeypore, or Udai¬ 
pur, oa^a-noor^ (city of sunrise), one 
of the Rajpoot states, with a town 
of the same name in W. India, 186 
miles S.S.W. of Ajmer. Pop. of state, 
1,161,400. 

OrlB'sa, a division of British India, 
Lower Bengal, stretching along the 
N.W. coast of the Bay of Bengal, from 
the northern extremity of Oanjam to 
the N. of the Subanrekha (streak of 
gold). The inhabitants are chiefly a 
wild race of Hindoos, called Uriyas. 


Guttaok, on the Mahanadi,is the chief 
town. I*op. of division, 3,669,756; in¬ 
cluding tributary states, 5,184,066. 

Oudh, ood, one of the North-West 
Provinces of British India, to the E. of 
Delhi and Agra. It is watered by the 
Gooraty and Gogra. Area 24,060 
square miles; pop. 11,407,625.--liuok- 
now is the capital. 

Oudh, a city of India, the former 
capital of the above province, on the 
Gogra, 75 miles E. of Lucknow. 

Oujeln. See UJjain. 

Palghat', a town of Bridsh India, 
presidency of Madras, district of Mala¬ 
bar. on the Falanr, 68 miles S.E. of 
Calicut. Pop. 81,000. 

Fa'll, a commercial town of India, 
state of Joudpur, on an afiSuent of the 
Loony, 40 miles S.S.E. of Joudpur. 
Pop. 60,000. 

Falk Strait or Channel, patok, 
separates the island of Ceylon from 
India; where narrowest, it is 40 miles 
across. 

Falnxyras Point, a low headland of 
India, la the Day of Bengal.—20, 41 N. 
87, 9 E. 

Fanjim. See Goa. 

Paropaxaisan' Mountains (the 
flat-topped hills), a range in the N.W. 
of Afghanistan and E. of Persia, con¬ 
nected E. with the Hindu Kush, and 
W. with the Elburz Mountains S. of 
the Caspian. From E. to W. they 
extend 360 miles. 

Fat'na (from Sanscrit pattana, a 
town or city), a city of India, tho 
capital of a district of the same name, 
province of Behar, on tlie S. bank of 
the Ganges; it has a gi'eat trade. 
Pop. 160,000; of district, 1,796,619. 

Pegu, pe-goo', a division of British 
Burma, watered by the rivers Irra- 
wadi and Salween. It is exceedingly 
fertile, abounding in rice, and contain¬ 
ing large teak forests. Pop. 2,328,612. 
—The chief town, of the same name, Is 
situated on the Pegu River, 62 miles N. 
of Rangoon. Fop. 6(X)0. 

Penang, Polo-Pinang, or Prince 
of Wales Island, an island off the 
W. coast of the Malay Peninsula, frum 
which it Is separated by a narrow 
strait. It is 110 square miles in ex¬ 
tent, densely wood^, rich in tropical 
productions, remarkably healthy, and 
a favourite resort for invalids. Pop. 
62,000.—George Town, usually called 
Penang, Is the capital. 

Peshawar, peaA-d'umr (tho advanced 
fortress), a city of the Punjab, British 
India, situated in a beautiful plain 
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watered by tlio Kabul, and surroniicbal 
by Iufty luountaiiis. V2 milt»s E. of tlir 
khyboV I’asH, and 40 milea W. of 
Attock; it i» one of the largest mili¬ 
tary stations under the poverinnent of 
llritidh India. Pop. of citj, 57,tX»0; of 
cantonment, 23,000.—Also, a division 
and district of the Punjab, between 
tlio Indus and the Khyber Mountains, 
through which is the Khyber Pass. 
Pop. of division. 1,181,289; of district, 
&92.G74. 

Pilleebheet, or Pilibheet, pil-l'- 
a town of Parcilly, British India, 
North-West Provinces, on the Ourrali.l 
Pop. 30,000. 

Plaa'aey, a small tow'u of British 
India, province of Bengal, 83 miles N.j 
of Calcutta; here British supremacy 
was established in India by the defeat 
of Snrajah Dowlah, by Colonel Clive, 
on 2.3rd June 1757. 

Pondicherry, or Pondicheri, pon- 
(properly J^tidnchiri, the new 
village), a maritime town, the capital 
of tho French settlements in India, on 
the Coromandel coast, 85 miles S.S.W. 
of .Madras. Pop. 50,000. 

Poo'na, or I^'na, a city of British 
India, presidency of Bombay, the cap¬ 
ital of a district of the same name, 
situated in a treeless plain, 2000 feet 
aliove the sea, 75 miles S.E. of Bombay. 
l»op. 120,000. 

Pooree, or Puri. S>ie Juggernaut. 

Prince of Wales Island. See 
Penang. 

Prome, a district and town of Pegu, 
British Burma, on the Irrawadi. The 
town i.s called by the natives Pri. 
Pop. of district, 322,312; of town, 29,<XK). 

3^ovince Welloaley, a Britisli 
settlement on the W. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, opposite Penang or 
Prince of Wales island. Area 140 
square miles; pop. 97,324. 

FuTlcat, a maritime town of India, 
presidency of Madras, at the S. entrance 
of the lake of the same name, 20 miles 
N. of Madras; the lake, studded with 
several islands, is 86 miles long, and 
from 3 to 12 miles broad. 

Pun'jab, The, or Fan'jab (the five 
waters), an extensive province of 
British India, embracing the country 
watered by the Indus and its five great 
aftliients—the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravee, 
Beas. and Sutlej. It is situated in the 
N.W. of India, and, including feuda¬ 
tory states, has an area of 107,010 
square miles, and a population of 
18,«.-)0,437. 

Quedah, k<7’(M. or Kedah, ked'd, a 


; state of the Malay Peninsula, hetwecti 
5,40 and 7 N., and 9!), 40 and lOl E. 
Area about 4500 square miles; pop. 
21 , 000 . 

Quet'ta, or Quet'tah, a fort occupied 
by a British garrison, 30 miles from tins 
head of t)se Bohiu Pass in Belnchistan, 

Rajpoota'na, or Rajputa'na, an 
extensive tract of India between 23,3.5 
and 29,57 N., and 70, 6 and 77, 40 E. 
It embraces 16 states, and t.akcs its 
name from tlie prevailing population, 
the Rajpoots, i.e., “ kings’ sons," a tall, 
vigorous, athletic, and military race. 
Area 1.30,934 square miles; pop. about 
11.006,512. 

Rangoon, or Rangun. rrm-ffonn 
town of Britisii Biirtna, the capital of 

district of the same name, on the 
castorii branch of the Irrawadi, about 
26 miles from the sea. It was .stormed 
and taken by the British in 1852. Pop. 
131,176. 

Ratnapoo'ra (the city of gems), a 
town and military port of Ceylon, 15 
miles W. of Adam’s Peak. 

Rohilkhand, ro~kH ktnid\ a divi.rion 
of British India, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, extending from the (»anges on 
the S. to the liill districts of Kiiinann 
on the N., and from where the (Jungiis 
leaves the hills to tiie frontiers of 
Oudh. Area 11,865 square miles ; pop. 
6,4;36,314. 

Roumania Point, the S. extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula, and of the 
continent of Asia.—1, .3t) N. 101, 20 K. 

Salem, sa'lem, a district of British 
India, presidency of Madras, separated 
from (’ftimb.'itore by the Cnuvery. Pop. 
estimated at 1,966,995. 3’hecliief town 
of the same name has a pop. of 50,t)(¥). 

Balsette, Sit/srft', an island on the, 
W. coast of India, N. of Bombay Island, 
with which it is connected by a cause¬ 
way. It is IS" miles long by 13 miles 
broad, and is rich in Hindoo antiquities. 
Pop. 12,(XK). 

Batpura, $dt-pno'rd, a small town of 
India, in the territory of Indore, on a 
tributary of the NerhiKldn. It gives 
name to a range of mountains running 
E. and W. parallel to tho Vindhya 
Hills, and 8epar.ate(l from them only 
by tho valley of tho Nerbudda. They 
are of volcanic origin, and are almo.st 
wholly peopled by p.heoU. 

Satta'ra, or Sata'ra. tho capital of 
a district of the aame name in British 
India, presidenry ol Bombay, sitiiatod 
In a deep hollow nearlj* surrounded by 
hill.s, 63 milos 8.K. of Poona. Pop. 
25,000; of district, 1,062,.3.)0. 
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Sealkote, Bealcote, or Sialkot, se.- 
(Il-kot', a town of the I'unjab, British 
India, Amritsar division, 65 miles 
N.N.K. of Laliore. iv»i). ,'10,700. 

Beharunpore, or Baharanpur, sS- 
fn}-run-poor', thochief town of a district 
of the same name in M(*enit division, 
Nortli-West Provinces, Britisii India, 
on a small stream, not far from the left 
bank <if the Jumna. I’op. of town, 
ir),(X)0; of district, asi,017. 

Beratnpore, or Serampur, ser-am- 
pnnr', a town of British India, province 
of Ben^nt, on the lloofrli, 14 miles above 
Calcutta; it Is prlnclpallv known as 
the chief station of the Baptist mis> 
sionaries, who distinifiiished tiiem- 
selvps ns translators of the Scriptures 
into oriental ianf^nages. 

Seringapatam", a strongly fortified 
town of Mysore, India, on tlie western 
extremity of an island formed by tlie 
(Jan very, 9 miles N.E. of Mysore. Top. 
lO.-WI. 

Shahjehanpore, or Shahjahanpur, 
ahajit-hiiu-poor'fhiown of British India, 
the ca])ital of a district of the same 
name, North-West Provinces, Rniiilk- 
hand division, on the (lurrah. I’op. 
7;M)60; of district, 949,.579. 

Shapiiri, sfid-poo-re', an island of 
British Burma, off the coast of Aracan, 
opposite tin* inoutli of the Nanf lUver. 

Bhikarpur, ehik-ar-poor', ono of the 
most ijiiportaut commercial towns of 
SSiiid, India, at the junction of the 
routes leading to the Punjab on the N., 
to Karachi on the S., toMarwaron the 
E , and to (Jandahar on the W. Pop. 
3J»,0<K). 

Bik'kim, a small mnutitainmis state 
of N.E. India, between Nepanl on 
the W. and Bhutan on the E. Pop. 
7t.K)0. 

Bimffa, a mouiitainotis district of 
the Punjab, British India, between the 
Sutlej and the Jnmnn. Pop. 4.%OiK). 
N'ev; EKMAnKs, page 278. 

Bind, Sindh, or Boindo, s\nfl, a 
river of India, rises in Malwah, Hows 
N.E., and unites with the Jumna after 
a course of 260 miles. Also, a division 
of the presidency of Bombay, Briti.sh 
India, to the W. of Rajpootana. Pop. 
2,4i;i.H17.—Hydrabftd is the capital, 
and Karachi or Kurraohee, at the 
mouth of the Indus, Is Its chief port. 

Singapore, sing-gtl-pore', an island 
belonging to Great Britain at the B. 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula; it 
Is about 27 miles in length by 11 miteB 
in breadth, and forms a part of the 
Straits Settlements. Its surface is low 


and densely wooded. Although so 
near the equator, it is exceedingly 
healthy. Pop. 139,203. 

Singapore, the capital of the above 
colony, on the 9. side of the island, on 
a creek or rivulet of tie same name; it 
is the ciiicf emporium of trade in the 
Indian Archipelago. Pop. 82,000. 

Sirinagar, sir-e-nd-gta-',ox Srinagar. 
rin-d-tjur', a town of India, the capital 
•f Ka.shmir, in a beautiful valley, on 
the Jholnm, here called Bihat. Pop. 
about 150,fKX>. 

Sir-i-kor, or Victoria, a lake in 
Kundnz, Afghan-Tuvkestan, 14 miles 
long by 1 mile broad ; it is 16,600 feet 
above the soa, and forms one of the 
sources of the Anioo Daria. 

Sollman or Sulaiman Mountains, 
aoo'lu-mnn, a range of high mountains 
running N. and S, in the E. of Afghan¬ 
istan. The loftiest summit is Takht-U 
SoUmnn (tlie throne of Solomon}, 
12,000 feet high. 

Straits Settlements. Fop. 423,384. 
Site Remarks, page 278. 

Sundarbane. See Ganges. 

Surat', a city of British India, pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay; it is the chief 
place in the district of the same name, 
and is situated on tlie Tapti, 20 miles 
from its mouth in tlie Gulf of Cambay, 
■'op. 110,000; of district 614.198. 

Sut'lej, a large river of India, the 
most easterly of the five rivers of the 
Punjab. It issues from Lake Rliawan 
Ilrad, in Tibet, about 20,000 feet abive 
the sea. Descending from the Hima¬ 
laya, it receives, 500 miles from its 
source^ the Beas, and 300 miles farther 
down the united stream, which is 
called the Ghara, formsajunctioii with 
the Indus. The Sutlej is spanned by n 
magnificent bridge, named the Em¬ 
press, in connexion with the Indus 
Valley Railway; it consists of 16 
spans, each 260 feet long. 

Taujore, or Tanjur, tdn joor', a 
fortified city of Southern India, the 
capital of a division of the same name, 
presidency of Madras, on an aim of 
the Cavery, 170 miles S.S.W. of 
Madras. Pop. 43,000. 

Taniia, or Thana, tanfna, a town of 
British India, the capital of a dlstiict 
of the same name, presidency of Bom¬ 
bay, on the island of Salsette, 20 miles 
N.N.K. of Bombay. Pop. 15,000. 

Tap'tl, a river of India, rises near 
Baitul, flows W. with a very winding 
course of about 600 miles, and falls into 
the Gulf of Cambay 20 miles below 
Surat. 
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Tasslsn^don, a town of N.E. India, 
the capital of the native state of 
Rhutan, in a fertile valley of the 
Himalayas, near the frontier of 

Tellicherl, td-U’C.her'rt, a seaport of 
British India, presidency of Madras, 
Malabar division, beautifully situated 
on tho sea-coast, 43 miles N.N.W. of 
Calicut. Pop. 20.604. 

TenaB‘'seriixi, a division of British 
Burma, consisting of a long narrow 
strip of territory, measuring from N. 
to S. 600 miles, while its breadth is 
only from 40 to 80 miles, and lying 
between It and 17 40 N., and 07, 
30 and 99, 20 E. It is mountain- 
ous aud well wooded, but there are 
exten.sive tracts favourable to tho 
growth of cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, 
etc. Pop. 826,741.—Thd town Tenaa- 
serlm Is on the S. bank of the river of 
the same name, 50 miles E.S.B. of 
Mergui. 

Tranquebar' (village on the wave), 
a fortified seaport of British India, 
presidency of Madras, district of Tan- 
jore, on the Coromandel coast, at one 
of the mouths of the Cauvery. Pop. 
14,000. 

Travanoore,' a province of India, 
forming the south-western extremity 
of the peninsula from Cochin to Cape 
Comorin. Area 6730 square miles; 
pop. 2,401,158. 

Triebinopoli, tritch-in-op'ol-e, a city 
and fortress of British India, presi¬ 


dency of Madras, in a district of tho 
same name, on the S. bank of the Can- 
very. Pop. of city 76,600; of district 
1,200,406. 

Trinoomalee^ or Trlnkomall', a 
seaport on the N.E. coast of the island 
of Ceylon, with a strong fortress and 
an excellent harbour, capable of accom¬ 
modating any fleet in the world with the 
greatest safety*. Pop, 9900. 

Trlvan'drum, or Trevan'dram, a 
town of Southern India, the capital ot 
Travancore, on the Malabar coast, 60 
miles N.W. of Capo Comorin. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Tumloong, the capital of the native 
state of Sikkim, India, on the Teesta, 
32 miles N.N.E. of Darjeeling. 

UJjain, or Oojein, o^jun', a fortified 
city of Central India, 254 miles S.W. of 
Gwalior. 

Vellore, or Velltir, vel-loor', a town 
and strong fortress of Southern India, 
presidency of Madras, North Arcot 
division, on the Palar, 16 miles W. of 
Arcot. Pop. .38,000. 

Vlndhya Mountains, vind'yd (the 
barrier), a range in India, from 2000 to 
2600 feet high, between 22, 24 N. and 
74, 80 E. 

Vlsagapatam', a maritime town of 
British India, presidency of Madras, ttie 
chief town of the district of the same 
name, on the Coromandel coast, 67 
miles E. of Golconda. Pop. 32,600. 

Wellesley Provlnoe. ^VeProvinoe 
Wellesley. 


INDOCHINA. 

Indo-China is a convenient name for the south-eastern 
countries lying between India and the Chinese Empire. 

Countries. Chief Towns. 

Independent Burma...Mandalay, Bamo. 

Hiam...Bankok. 

French CochimCliina... SaigOD. 

Cambodia,French Protectorate...Panomnin. 

Anam, French'Protectorate.llnd, Hanoi. 

Gulfs.—Siam, Tonquin. 

Eiver8.-~Irrawadi, Salween, Menam, Mekong, Sang-Koi. 
Capes. —Romania, Camboja Point. 
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BEMABES. 


Iiido'China extends from 1® 20' to 28° N. lat., and from 93° to 
109® E. long. Its m’eatost length from N. to S. is about 1800 miles ; 
and its breadth, along the 21st pamllel, about 900 miles. 

This portion of Asia is distinguished by its long parallel chains 
of mountains, with corresponding valleys, each watered by a con¬ 
siderable river. Without irrigation, the surface of the up-country 
is covered with a light powder barren as sand, or with a ci^ust as 
hard as rock; but the rivers annually overflow when the mountain 
snows melt, so that their deltas and lower reaches are granaries of 
rice. The forests yield rose-wood, sandal-wood, teak, iron-wood, 
the banana, cinnamon, sago, and cocoa-nut. They are the haunts 
of monkeys, tigers, and elephants. Indo-China is rich in metals, 
both the precious and the useful. The inhabitants, through all 
their varieties, may be described as simple-minded and light¬ 
hearted, consequently rather indolent and fond of amusement. 
Buddhism prevails, modified in Anam, as in China, by the teach¬ 
ing of Confucius. Mohammedanism is confined to the Malay 
population. Tlio relative importance of the states in Indo-China 
IS shown by the following figures:— 


Square Miles. 

Independent Burma, . . 194,500 

Siam,. 280,500 

French Cochin-China, . . 22,956 

Cambodia, French Protectorate, 32,380 

Annin, French Protcctomtc, viz.,— 
Cochin-China proper, . 106,000 

Tonquin, .... 64,000 


Population. 

4,200,000 

5,750,000 

1,692,000 

890,000 

6,000,000 

15,000,000 


In three of these states, viz., Independent Burma, Siam, and 
Anam, considerable tracts arc occupied by tribes whose allegiance 
is given to whichever of the iieighlwuriug states may bo the most 
]>owerful at the time. Such are uie Shans and the Laos, two names 
for the same sort of people, w'lio occupy the immense interior conter¬ 
minous with the well-organized portion.^ of Burma, Siam, Anam, 
and Chinn. Karens is the name of a practically independent tribe, 
occupying a mountainous region at the corner where meet the ter¬ 
ritories of Siam, Indejwndftit Burma, and British Burma. In the 
north of Independent Burma, also, there is a considerable tract 
occupied by practically indcix'udcnt tribes. 

Throughout Indo-China the white elephant, which usually 
means a brownisli-yollow elephant with white spots about the head, 
is revered. In both Siam and Indepcudient Burma he enjoys a 
state establishment. Steamers ascend the Irrawadi to Bamo, 
whence there is a trade-route into the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
None of the other great rivers of Indo-China can be navigated con¬ 
tinuously for more than 100-200 miles from the sea. Below 
Mandalay, and not far fram the Irrawadi, are oil-wells, which 
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were the principal sources of petroleum before tlio discovery of oil- 
wells ill North America. On the borders of Siam and Cambodia is 
an immense lake called Tali Seb, the type of smaller ones in the 
.same region, all remarkable for lliictuatiug with the rise ami fall 
of the ^Nlekoiig, to such a degree that they are, in relation to it, 
alternately feeders and fed. The Tali Seb fisheries are the ino.st 
productive of the kind in the world. On the Siamese side of the 
lake,- but in a province that was once Cambodian, arc the most 
extensive and the most elaborately decorated architectural remain.s 
on earth, ^he temple of Nakhon Wat. About three miles from the 
temple arc the ruins of a city, 24 miles in circurnft'roncc, which 
was the cajiital of a Cambpdian kingdom from the tenth ceiitui'y 
to the thirteenth. Cambodia gives name to (j/ttmffoffr, a gum- 
resin obtaineil from the leaves and twigs of a tree indigenous to a 
distrii'l which is now Siamc.so. 

EXERCISES. 

What countries are included under the name Tndo-China? Name the 
chief towns in each. Name the gulfs, rivers, and cape.s. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Indo-C'hina 
situated ? What are its length and breadth ? Describe surface. 
Where are its rice-granaries? What do the forests yield? What 
bea-sts haunt them? Where has the white elephant a state establish¬ 
ment? J)e.scribe the inhabitants. What religion prevails ? Where is 
that religion modified as in China? What race is Mohammedan? 
Which of the Indo-Chinese countries has the largest area, and which 
tlie greatest population? Which three of them are French pro¬ 
tectorates? Which three of them contain tribes more or less 
independent? Where is the Shan and Laos country? Where are the 
Karens? Name the Indo-Chinese river which is most useful for navi¬ 
gation. What makes Bamo an important station on it? Where are 
then; oil-wells? Give an account of Tali Seb lake. What is Nakhon 
Wat? WUal U gamboge? 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


I.S bounded N. by Asiatic Russia; W. by Asiatic RiisBia, 
Afghanistan, and India; S. by India, Independent Burma, 
Anain, and the China Sea; E. by the Pacific Ocean, the 
Yellow Sea, and Corea. It con.sist.s of:— 

Square Miles. PopiiTatfon. 

China Proper, . , 1,.554,000 405,000,000 


Demnde ncies^ 
Manchooria, 
Mongolia, . 
Dzungaria,. 
Eastern Turke.stan 
Tibet, 


367,000 
1,.304,000 
150,000 
432,000 
0.52,000 


12,000,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

.580,000 

0,000,000 


4,465,000 420,180,000 
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1. CHINA 

Is bounded N. by Mongolia and Mancliooria; W. by Mongolia, 
Tibet, and Independent Burma; B. by Independent Biu'ma, 
Anain, and the China Sea; E. by the Yellow Sea and the 


Pacilic Ocean, 
towns, are: — 

The provinces 

of the mainland. 

with their chief 

Provinces, 

Chief Towns. 

Provinces. 

Chief Towns. 

l*e-chi-Ii. 


Yun-nan. 


Shan-tung. 


Kuei-choo. 


Kiang-su. 


S%chu-cn. 


Ngan-hoei.. 


Shen-si. 


(Jlie-kiang. 


Shan-si. 


Kiang-si. 


Ilo-nan. 


Fo-ki-on. 


Iloo-pe. 


Quang'tung. 


Hoo-nan. 

.Cliang-cha. 

Qiiang-si. 


Kan-su. 


Islands. — Hainan, Hiang-shan (partly Portuguese) ; Hong¬ 
kong (British). 


Gulfs. —Tonqiiin, Pe-chi-li, Leao-tong, Corea Bay. 
Mountains. —Pe>ling range, N. of the Yang-tse-kiang; S. 
of it, Miao-ling, Nan-ling, ^fc-ling, and Ta-yu-ling. 

Lakes. —Toon-ting, Poyang, Tai, Hong-tse, all connected 
witli tlic lower Yang-tse-kiang. 

Rivers. —Si-kiang; Yang-tse-kiang, or Blue River; lloaiig- 
ho, or Yellow River; Pei-lio, or River of Pekin, 

REMARKS. 

China, properly so called, extends from 20® to 42“ N. lat., 
ami from 98® to 123® E. long. Its greatest length from N. to 
S. is about 1600 miles; its breadth varies from 900 to 1300 
miles. 

Of the twin rivers, Yaiig-tsc-kiang and lloang-ho, the former is 
a blessing ; the latter, because of its disastrous iloods, is a enrso to 
the country. Tlio llonng-ho llowcdinto the Yellow Sea, to which 
it im])arted its own colour, till the Hoods of 1851-3, ^Yhcll it scooped 
for itself a new ehannel, by which it now flows into the Gulf 
of Pe-ehi-li ; it is of little use for navigation. The Yang-tse- 
kinng, on the other hand, is navigable by ocean steamers for 1000 
miles b) I-cbang; its banka yield vice in the warm season, and 
wheat in the cold cue.; and the hills on its southorn tributaries 
are verdant with the tea-shrnh. Both rivers arc crossed by the 
Oraml Canal, which nins from Ilnng-choo, opposite Chnsan Island, 
northwards to Lintsing, whence, by an ntlUient of Fei-ho River, it 
commmiieates with Fokin. On cither side of the Canal, along its 
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whole length of 700 miles, spreads a rich alluvial plain, a granary 
of rice. The country along the lower reaches of the Yang-tse-kiang 
is amphibious with lakes and canals; waterways are there the 
principal means of communication. Population is densest in the 
alluvial plain, and in the comparatively small basins of the Pei-ho 
and Choo-kiang rivers ; and it presses so close on the means of 
subsistence that these are augmented by every conceivable means. 
Woods are tolerated only where human food •cannot be grown; 

f )asture is confined to hilltops ; the hillsides are terraced up to the 
imit of cultivation; whatever can serve as manure is carefully 
collected ; so is w’ater on the higher grounds, and watcr-couixes 
are made wherever irrigation would increase fertility; spade-hus¬ 
bandry is universal j ponds Imd rivulets arc utilized for the water- 
chestnut ; the lakes themselves are fished until the aid of the cor¬ 
morant ; and creatures we call vermin are used for food. 

China is the only great pre-Christian power which survives ; and 
it is still one of the greatest. Confucius, its great moralist, was 
born B.c. 551. The period of feudalism ended b.c. 247, when a 
Chinese Julius Caisar established a regime such as has ever since 
existed. In the 13th century, Mongolian hordes over-ran the 
country, and established a dynasty of their own ; but in the follow¬ 
ing century they were overpowered, and a native dynasty succeeded. 
Then it was the Chinese commenced building, by way of bulwarks 
against these hordes, their Great Wall, 14U0 miles long, which, 
running inland from the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, in a great bend round 
Pekin, and crossing twice the Iloang-ho, ends in an elevated and 
inhospitable region, near where the 40th parallel crosses the 
100th meridian. In the 17th century, a small but well-led tribe of 
Manchoo Tartars conquered China, just as a small army of Normans 
conrj^ucred England in 1066 ; .snd the dynasty establLshed by them 
is still on tlie throne. It is the glory of this dynasty to have com- 
idetely re-established Chinese autnority over the great central 
plateau of Asia, feebly exercised and .sometimes completely 
su-spended as that authority had i)reviously been. The Chinese 
Empire of to-day is inferior to both the Briti.sh and the lliis.sian 
in area, but it is more populous than either. I'ho family is 
the model of government, which may be described as a paternal 
despotism. Family wor-sliip, too, if tlic decoration of the family 
tomb and prayers to deceased ancestors may be so called, is both 
the universal and the most genuine expression of Chinese religious 
feeling. A modified Buddhism prevails. 

The civilisation of the Chinese is the most conservative in the 
world. They still write and print with upwards of 20,000 charac¬ 
ters, which represent not any sounds in ]»articular, hut certain 
ideas ; so that, though the inhabitants of distant provinces cannot 
understand one another’s speech, the written language i.s the same 
for all. They .still resist the introduction of railways, in the 
interest, it would apjicar, of the multitudes who live by the carrying 
trade on river, canal, and road. The coal measures, especially 
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those of the Yang-tse-kiang basin, are understood to surpass even 
those of the United States of North America ; yet European tools and 
methods, by which they could be worked to greater advantage, are 
declined. Only in the war department have European appliances, 
by both sea and land, been thoroughly appropriated. On the other 
hand, they have for ages set us an example, which we are only now 
imitating, by making public appointments according to the 
results of competitive examination. So far is this principle carried, 
and so highly esteemed are letters, that any such institution as a 
school board is unnecessary; the family feeling leads even the 
humblest parents to get their children taught letters, as a means of 
success in the world. Industry is the great virtue of the Chinese 
people ; opium smoking is their vice, as dram-driuking is ours. 

l^e Chinese are highly gregarious, preferring to live in towns and 
villages, rather than in ismated dwellings ; and it says much for 
their good nature that, with little police supervision, street disturb* 
ancea are rare. Accordingly China is a country of large towns. 
Four of them are credited with a population of a million or more ; 
but the capital is not one of these. Chinese streets are narrow, 
crooked, and dirty ; and all the large towns are alike by con¬ 
taining a special enclosure, within whi^ the officials reside, and by 
being surrounded with a wall and ditch. The outer wall of Pekin 
is of clay faced with brick, about 40 feet high, and 12 feet broad on 
the top, which is paved, and serves as a promenade for riders as well 
as pedestrians. The circuit is 25 miles. Inside, the city consists 
of the northern or Manchoo city, within the innermost enclosure 
of which is the Imperial Palace; and the southern or Chinese city. 
Pekin has a summer like that of Naples, in the latitude of which 
it nearly is, but a winter like that of Stockholm ; and this illus¬ 
trates the climate of China proper generally, which is one of 
extremes. 

Hong-Kong Island, at the mouth of Canton River, and part of 
Kaulung peninsula on the opposite mainland, form a British posses¬ 
sion of great importance for trade. Capital, Victoria, with a mag¬ 
nificent harbour. Macao, a trading-station of the Portugese, 
occupies a corner of Hiaug-shan island in the estuary called Can¬ 
ton River, 


2. MANCHOORIA 

Is bounded N. and E. by Asiatic Russia; W. by Mongolia; 
S. by China, the Gulf of Leao-Tong, Corea Bay, and Corea. 
Chief Towns.—Mookden, Kirin, Tsitsikar. 

REMARKS. 

lilanchooria is a mountainous country, well watered and fertile, 
with a climate like that of Canada, though in the latitude of 
southern Europe. The industrious Chinese have overflowed into 
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this territory, so tliat the southern half of it resembles in every 
rcs[)Cot, p(U)uloiis cities included, the adjacent ^iroviiices of China 
proper. The northern half is accessible to Russian influence ; and 
Russian steamers now ascend the Sungari, and its tributary the 
Nonii, to Tsitsikar. The ^lanchoos dislike settled industry ; they 
arc fond of hunting, and some of them arc even nomadic. 

3. MONGOLIA 

Is bounded N. by Asiatic Russia; W. by Dzungaria and 
Eastern Turkestan; 8. by Tibet and China proper; E. by 
Manchooria. 

Chief Towns. —Oorga, Maimatchin, Kookookhoto. 

BEMAEKS. 

l^Iongolia may be described as a tray of saucers, bounded by the 
Altai mountains on the W. and N., while in the E. and S. the tray 
is more often traversed than bounded by the Khingan and Inslian 
ranges. The largest depres.sion is the desert of Gobi, a region of low 
rocky hills, with intervening spaces of rocky or stony surface, the 
scanty vegetation of which is described a.s weed.s, .scriil), and heath. 
By gaps ill the mountain rim oil the north, some drainage is carried 
oirto the rivers Amoor and Yenisei: Ko.sgol, for instance, the large.st 
of the Jilongolian lakes, di.scharges, by the Selenga and Angara, into 
tlie Yenisei. But most of the drainage never escapes from the tray, 
flowing into lakes without outlet and .salt, which lie at the bottom of 
the saucers. Tliat portion of Mongolia which lies south of the Kun-su 
province of China proper belongs physically to the Tibetan table¬ 
land : it contains the head waters of the Hoang-ho, and is known 
as the Koko'Nor country, from the largest of its many lakes 
without outlet. The Mongolian summer i.s short and very hot, 
the winter long and very severe. The Chinese, overflowing into 
ciLstcrn Mongolia, have managed to grow there wheat, millet, oats, 
and oidum. The Mongols proper live in tents, wandering in 
quest of pasture for hor.ses and sheep in the north, for camels and 
goats in the south. The Mongol language is a mixture of Chinc.se, 
Tibetan, and Turki.sh. The religion profe.s.sed is the same sort of 
Buddlii.sm that exists in Tibet; here, as there, the rmmhcr of 
monks is excessive. Oorga, the largest town, contains about 
40,000 inhabitants, of whom 10,000 arc monks : it is a groat place 
of pilgi’imagc, because the abbot is supposed to be a divine in¬ 
carnation. 

4. DZUNGARIA 

Is bounded on the N.W. by Asiatic Russia; on the N.E. by 
Mongolia; S. by Eastern Turkestan. 

Chief Towns. —Kurkara-ussu, Kuldja. 
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REMARKS. 

Dzungaria is a mountain oasis, sloping westward. The Irtish 
carries some of its drainage to the Arctic Ocean by the Obi ; but 
moat of it goes by the rivers Emil and Ili to lakes without outlet in 
Asiatic Russia. Winter lasts only two months ; and the soil, with¬ 
out in igation near the mountains, and with it elsewhere, is exuber¬ 
antly fertile, yielding rice and wheat, fruits and cotton. The 
town of Kuldja, on the Ili, where that river is already more than a 
mile broad, stands amid orchards. In Dzungaria, Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism meet: the Cliincse military settlers and the Kal¬ 
mucks are Buddhists ; the Kirghiz are Mohammedans. About half 
the population are nomads. 

5. EASTERN TURKESTAN 

Is bounded N. by Russian Territory, Dzungaria, and an out¬ 
lying portion of China proper ; W. by Russian Territory and 
Afghanistan ; S. by India and TTbet; E. by the country of 
the Koko-Nor Mongols, and Kan-su province of China proper. 

Chief Towns. —Kashgar, Yarkand, Ilchi. 

REMARKS. 

Eastern Turkestan is a mountain saucer, with Lake Lob at the 
bottom, into which flows all the drainage. Around and east of 
this lake, the surface is really part of the desert of Gobi, but the 
western third of the country is fertilized in places by irrigation, 
from the tributaries of the Tarim. Wheat and rice, fruits and 
vegetables, cotton and silk, are produced in abundance. The 
Tarim is frozen over for several months in the year ; but the 
summer is long and hot. Rain seldom falls except near the 
mountains, and dust clouds t^^gravate the heat of summer. The 
T)opuiation is a mixture of races ; the language is a dialect of 
Turkish ; and Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion. There 
arc some nomadic tribes; on the other hand, the three towns 
above mentioned contain each from 40,000 to 80,000 inhabitants, 

6. TIBET 

Is bounded N. by Eastern Turkestan; W. by India; S. by 
India, British Burma, and Yunnan province of Cliina proper; E. 
by Sechuen province of China proper. 

Chief Towns.— Lassa, Gartok. 

REMARKS. 

Tibet, sometimes called Great Tibet, to distin^ish it from 
Middle Tibet and Little Tibet, which are ruled by the Maharajali 
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of Cashmere, is the loftiest great tableland in the world, its 
elevation being about 12,000 feet above the ocean-level. Though 
it contains the head waters of the Yang-tse-kiang, of the Indus 
and Sutlej, and of the Brahmapootra, which has been iden¬ 
tified with the Sanpoo of Tibet, most of its drainage flows into lakes 
without outlet. The extreme dryness of the air throughout the 
year, and the ^treme severity of the long winters, are unfavourable 
to vegetation. Tengri lake, for example, 45 miks by 25 miles, 
thou^ the water is too 1 salt for drinking, is frozen over from 
November to May. Woods there are none. Tillage is limited ; 
and the chief wealth of the country consists in domestic animals, 
the yak or Tibetan ox, the horse, the Cashmere goat, and the sheep. 
The land so flows with milk and butter, that the Tibetan cats 
lumps of butter both in his oatmeal porridge and in his tea. 
The people are of the Mongolian stock, but have a language of 
their own. Their religion is a form of Buddhism, called Lamaisni, 
from the Grand Lama, the head of it, who resides at Lassa, 
and is worshipped there as the representative of God. The 
Lamaists practise fasting and auricular confession; they pray to 
saints, and in their worship use praying wheels, holy water, bells, 
and rosaries. The monks are numerous and wealthy; the laity 
poor. At Lassa also resides the Chinese agent, in order to be 
near the Grand Lama, who is the political as well as the religious 
head of the country. 

EXEBOISES. 

What are the boundaries of the Chinese Empire? Name the five 
dependencies of China proper. Which of them is nearly as large as 
China proper itself? Name the islands, the gulfs, the mountains, the 
lakes, the rivers. 

What are the boundaries of China proper? Between what degrees of 
latitude and longitude is it situated? What are its length and breadth? 
Name the provinces of the mainland, and the chief town in each. When 
and how did the Hoang-ho change its bed? Account for its being 
deemed a curse, whereas the Yang-tse-kiang is deemed a blessing. What 
sort of country is that of the lower Yang-tse-kiang? Where does the 
tea-shrub flourish? Give an account of the Grand Canal, and of the 
country through which it passes. Describe the industry of the Chinese 
peasant What bird is employed in fishing? 

Illustrate the antiquity of China as a civilized state. When, and against 
what enemies was the Great Wall built? Draw a parallel between the 
establishment of the present dynasty in China and that of the Norman 
dynasty in England. What is the peculiar glory of the present dynasty ? 
Compare the Chinese Empire of to-day with the British and the Russian. 
Of what nature is the government? What reli^on prevails? 

Explain the nature of Chinese writing. Why is the introduction of 
railways resisted ? In what department have European methods been 
frankly ademted? In what respect arc wo only now imitating the 
Chinese? now comes it to pass that the family feeling in China does 
the work of school-boards? What is the great virtue of the Chinese, 
and what their characteristic vice ? 
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How many cities arc there in China with a population of a million or 
more? Describe a Chinese city. Mention a fact in city-life which 
speaks volumes fur the sweet-bloodedness of the people. Describe 
Pekin. What is its climate, and that of China proper generally? Name 
the European possessions on the coast. 

What are the boundaries of Manchooria? Name its chief towns. 
Describe the surface and climate. What portion of it has been thickly 
settled by the Chinese? What is the favourite pursuit of the Man- 
chuos ? 

Wliat are the boundaries of Mongolia? ' Name the chief towns. 
What is its configuration? What province of China proper divides 
it into two? By what three rivers does some of its drainage escape 
to the ocean? What becomes of the rest? Describe the climate. 
What part of Mongolia has been settled by the Chinese? What crops 
are raised there? How do the Mongols proper live, and wherein con¬ 
sists their wealth? What of their language? What of their religion? 
Compare the number of monks in Oorga with its whole population. 
What makes that town a great place of pilgrimage ? 

What are the boundaries of Dzungaria? Name its chief towns. 
Describe its surface. By what river does some of its drainage reach 
the Arctic Ocean? What two of its rivers flow into lakes without 
outlet? What of its climate, soil, and produce? Illustrate the state¬ 
ment that Buddhism and Mohammedanism meet in Dzungaria. 

What are the boundaries of E. Turkestan? Name its chief towns. 
What is its configuration? Contrast the eastern portion with the 
western. Enumerate the productions of the latter. Describe the 
climate. What of the language? What religion prevails? 

What are the boundaries of Tibet? Name the chief towns. Why is 
this country sometimes called Great Tibet? What is its distinction 
physically? Name four great rivers which rise within it. What 
becomes of most of its drainage? Illustrate the severity of its long 
winter. Wherein consists the chief wealth of the inhabitants? What 
use do they make of butter? Why is the Buddhism of Tibet called 
Lamaism? What practices have Lamaists in common with Roman 
Catholics? Mention four of the appliances used in worship. Who are 
the two most important personages in Lassa? 


COREA 

Is bounded N. by Manchooria; W. by Manchooria and the 
Yellow Sea; S. by Corea Strait; E. by the Sea of Japan. Its 
area is estimated at 87,760 square miles. Population, about 
8,500,000. 

Chief TowaB.—King-ki-tao or S4-Oul, Ping-Yang. 

REMARKS. 

Corea is a peninsula lying between 33° and 43° N. lat., and 124° 
and 130° E. long. It has been called the Italy of the east, resem¬ 
bling as it does the Italy of Europe in size and climate, in being 
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tnivorsod Icui^tlnvisc by a ran^n of inouiitaiiis corrospotidinj? in 
position aiul height to the Apennines, ami in being soparaleil from 
the etnitinental maiiilaml by a mountainous region similar to the 
Alps, ami containing a Mont Blanc under the name Pc-tcii Shan, 
?.c., White Head Mountain. In respect of letters, religion, gov¬ 
ernment, and exclusiveness, the Coreans resemble the Chinese ; in 
person they arc more like the Japanese. 

EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Corea? What is its extent in square 
miles? Wliat is its population? Name its chief towns. Between 
what degrees of latitude and longitude is it situated? Illustrate the 
statement that it is the Italy of the east. In what respects do the 
Coreans resemble the Chinese; and in -what respect the Japanese? 


JAPAN 

Is bounded N. by La Perouse Strait; W. by tbc Sea of 
Japan, Corea Strait, and the Eastern Sea; S. ami I*h by the 
Pacitic Ocean. It is supposed to contain about 150,000 stpiare 
miles, and a population of 34,338,000. 


Principal Islands. Chief Towns. 

N’iphoii. Tokio, Kioto, Osaka, Yokohama, Kanaguwa, 

Siinonosaki, lliogo, Niigata. 

Kiusiu.Nagasaki, Kagosima. 

f'ikok.'fosa. 

Yesso.Matsmai, Ilakodadi. 

Minor Groups.Kurile, Loo-choo, Majico-Sima, Bonin. 


REMARKS. 

The Japan Isl'^s, with their de})endemi('s, lie between 2(V' ami 
oT" N. lat., and between 123‘' and 156"' E. l<nig. 

These islands, excejiting the Bonin grou]», lie in ono line of 
volcanic action ; they are hilly, and their culminating j)oint is the 
(lonnant volcano of Fusi-yama, in Niphon, 12,000 feet high, 
'fho climate varies from that of Siberia in the north to that of the 
Idediterranean in the south. Henec great variety of produce ; 
grain of all kinds, pulse, tea and sugar-cane, cotton ami .silk. One of 
tlie native trees yields a varnish so superior, that tbc applica¬ 
tion of such varnish to the surface of woo<l and metal is 
railed japanning. The industry of the people, a mixed raoti, 
but Mongoloid on the whole, makes aniemls for comparative 
poverty of soil. The rivers, invaluabl<< for irrigation, are of no 
use to commerce, and the roads arc bad; but railways nnd tele¬ 
graphs are being extended, and a post-otliee is at work on the 
European model. Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese have w’elcoinc<l 
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Eui'o])(.‘an iiii])roveiiionls. Ju tlio iiijuy, they liavc ailojtlod Ihu 
(JiMiiJUU .system : in tlie schools, which are gnulcd from the mo.st 
('lemeiitaiy up to the university, with technical and normal schools 
in between, tlicy have imitated the United States. It appears, 
however, from statistic.s, which, in farther imitation of Christendom, 
the government collects, that in spite of a compulsory law, not 
half the number of children of school age are in actual attendance. 
The Japane.se hawj a language of their own, but their literature 
and their Buddhi.sm are Chinese. The government is an absolute 
hereditary monarchy, hlikado being the title of the .sovereign, liis 
capital, Tokio, is a large city, with straight well-kept street.s, 
crossing each other at right angles. The houses, with outside 
walls of bamboo and cement, with ]>artitions of jiaper on wooden 
frames, and almost without furniture, are mostly of one story, and 
detached, because of fre(pient earthquakes. Tokio has its fire- 
brigades and its police-olhccs connected by telegraph ; and at night 
it is brilliant with gas. A railway connects it with yokohama, its 
]>ort. Factories for the manufacture of w{)ollcns, cottons, piijicr, 
and glass, have been set up with machinery from Euro])e or 
America. Silks from the, native loom have long enjoyed a world¬ 
wide celebrity ; and Japanese porcelain is preferred by many to 
that of China. Yesso yields coal and iron ; West Niphon, copper 
and petroleum. 

EXERCISES. 

\N*hat arc the boundaries of Japan? Wh.it, is its extent in square 
miles? What is its ])opulation? Name the four principal islands. 
Name the four minor groups. Where are Nagasaki, Kanagawa, Tokio, 
Kioto, Matsmai? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude arc the Japan Isles 
and dependencies situated? What i.s the general character of the sur¬ 
face? What and where is the liighest mountain ? What of the climate? 
Enumcr.ite tlie productions. AVhat of the rivers and road.s? In what 
})articulars have the Japane,sc imitated the improvements of Christen¬ 
dom? In what department has Germany been their model ? In what 
«lep,irtmenl have, the IJ.S.of N. America been their model? What school 
dinleulty is cxpori(»nced in Japan as in Europe? AVhatof the language, 
literature, and religion? Of what nature is the government? Describe 
the. capital. Describe the liouse.s. Mention particulars in which the 
capital of Japan resembles the cities of Europe. What iiiauufacturcs 
are carried on with European machinery? What articles of native 
manufacture are highly esteemed? How came the art of japanning to 
be so called? Which of the islands yields coal and iron? Where 
are copper and petroleum found ? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 

Ak-su, a town of Kastern Turkestan, of the Hurman Empire, situated 
with cnnslderablu trade. I’op.estimated on tlie E. bank of the Irrawadi; now 
at .'K),tKK>. in ruins. 

Amaxapura, d-md-rd-poor'd (the Amoy, a seaport of China, situated 
city of the gods), a former capital on an island on the coast of Fo-ki-en, 
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with an excellent harbour. Fop. 
300 000. 

Anam'. or Axmam', Empire of 

(the peace of the south), a country of 
S.E. Asia, bounded on the N. by China, 
E. and S. by the Gulf of Tonquiu, 
Chinese Sea, Cambodia, and French 
Cochin-China, W. by Laos and Siam. 
It lies between 10° 47' and 23° N. lat., 
and 102° and 109° E. long., and is about 
9S0 miles in length, with a breadth 
varying from about 80 to 300 miles. 
Its area has been variously computed 
at from 98,000 to 140,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 21,000,000. 
France exercises protectorate powers 
over Anam. 

Ava, d'vd, a city of the Burman Em¬ 
pire, once its capital, but now in ruins. 

Banhok', the capital of Siam, on the 
Menam. The houses are built upon 
bamlKio rafts moored along the banks. 
Pop. 500,000, of whom about one-half 
arc Chinese. 

Bhamo', a town of Burma, on the 
Irrawadi; its chief trade is with China. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Bor'ma, or Bur'mah, a state of the 
Eastern or Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
between 19, 29 and 27 N., and 93 and 
102 E. The greater part of the 
country consists of the iminenso basin 
of the Irrawadi and its tributaries. 
It is mountainous in the W., N., and 
N.E., and level in the S. and S.E. It 
has valuable mines of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, antimony, and iron, 
bes;dc.s a great variety of precious 
stones. Teak la abundant. Esti¬ 
mated area 190,500 square miles; pop. 
4,000,000.—The capital Is Mandalay, 
on a plain 3 miles from the Irrawadi. 

Oambo'dia, a maritime country of 
Asia, in the Eastern or Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, to the S.E. of Siam, with 
which and with Anam it was incor¬ 
porated about the close of the last 
century. In 1863, in consequence of 
French interference, it was severed from 
Siam and Anam, and became a pro¬ 
tectorate of France, but its area is much 
less than ft was in former times. Its 
present length is not more than 270 
mile.s; breadth 160 miles; and pop. 
about 1,000,000. The former power and 
splendour of the country are attested 
by the vast rains of magnificent 
tr'mples, palaces, walled cities, etc. 
The present capital Is Panomplng. 

Oanton', a city of China, the capital 
of the province of Quang-tung, on the 
Choo-Kiang, Canton, or Pearl River, 70 
miles from its mouth in the China ^a. 


Hero, for 4 or 5 miles, barges are moored 
in tho river, in which thousands of 
persons livo who have no other homo, 
t’op. estimated at 1,600,000. 

Chang-oha', a city of China, the 
capital of the province of Iloo-iian. 

Changohow-foo', a largo city of 
Gliina, province of Fo-ki-en, 36 miles 
S.W. of Amoy, which is its port. Pop. 
estimated at 1,000,000. 

Che-kiang, che-ke-ang*, a province of 
(yhina, N. of Fo-ki-en, on the E. coast. 
P. 8,lOO,000.—Chief town,Hang-ohow. 

Ching'too, a commercial city of 
China, the capital of the province of 
Se-chu-en. 

Ghoo-kiang, the Chinese name for 
the Canton River. 

Chung-king,a city and river port of 
China, province of 8c-chu-cn, at the 
confluence of the Kia-liang with the 
Yang-t.se-kiang. It is one of the most 
populous cities in China. 

Chusan, choo-sdn', one of a group of 
fertile Islets off the coast of China, 
near the mouth of the Yang-tsc-klang. 
Pop. 200,000. 

Cochin-China, Xiower, or French, 
a territory occupying tho S. extremity 
of the Indo-Chiiicso Peninsula, belong¬ 
ing to France. It is the delta land of 
tho Mekong River, and i.s divided into 
six provinces, viz., Saigon, Mytho, 
liienhoa,Vinh-long, GAuudoc, and Hatien, 
Area, 21,717 sq. m.; pop. 1,693,000. 

Core'a, a peninsula of E. Asia, sepa¬ 
rated from China by the Yellow Sea, 
and from the Islands of Japan by the 
Strait of Corea and the Sea of Japan. 
It is about 600 miles long and 150 miles 
broad. Tho coast-line is elevated, and 
the interior is traversed from N. to S. 
by a chain of mountains. The climdto 
is severe, hut the soil is fertile and 
well cultivated. The Coreans are an 
exclusive people, and possess a litera¬ 
ture of their own. Commerce is carried 
on with China (which exercises over it 
a slender suzerainty) and Japan. The 
government is despotic. Area esti¬ 
mated at 87,760 square miles; pop. 
about 6,840,000. 

Dzungaria, dtom^gd'rt-d, or Soon- 
garla (Chinese Thian~»han-pe>-loo), a 
region of Central Asia, forming part of 
the Chinese Empire. It Is watered by 
the Hi, and Is hounded on the W. ly 
Siberia, N. and E. by Mongolia, and 8. 
by Eastern Turkestan. In 1871, Russia 
occupied tho fertile valley of the Upper 
HI, with the town of Kiildja, but in 
1879 restored most of tho province to 
China. Pop. 600,000. 
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Fo fo'ke-(n, a tnavhime prov- 

incB in thu S.E. of China. It aboundH 
in grain and fruit, and the tea-plant is 
cultivnt<>d to a great extent. I’op. 

777,000. 

Foo-Choo'', a largo city of China, 
capital of the province of Fo-ki-en, on 
the Min-kiang, wliich is here crossed 
by a stupendous bridge. Pop. estimated 
at (JoO.OOO, 

Formo'sa (beantiml, it was so 
called by the Portuguese, the Chinese 
call it Tai-ioaii), a large and fertile 
island in the Chinese Sea, opposite 
the province of Fo-ki-en. It is 260 miles 
, in lengtii by 80 miles in breadth. Pop. 
about 2,000,000. 

Qo'bi, c.'illed also Shatno by the 
(!liiucsi', a great stony desert of Central 
A.sia, coniprising a considerable part of 
Eastern Turkestan and Mongolia. Its 
length from E. to W. is about 1500 
miles; its breadth varies from 600 to 
7tX) miles. 

Hainan, /ii-wda'(south of the sea), 
Chinese Uni-Lam, a large island in the 
Chinese Sea, ISO miles in length and 80 
miles in breadth. It is situated at the 
F.. extremity of the Gulf of Tonquin, 
and is separated by a narrow cbannul 
from the Chinese province of Quaug- 
tnng, to which it belongs. Area esti¬ 
mated at 12,0(X) square miles; pop. 
1,.600,000. 

Hang-choo'. or Hang - toheou, 
/I'nuf-chrc-ni/, a city of t'hina, the 
ca])ital of the province of Che-kiang, 
and one of the tinest cities in tlic em¬ 
pire ; it is situated on a navigable river 
at the Boutliern termination of the 
Grand Canal, and has an extensive 
trade in raw silks and teas. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 800,(X)0. 

llankau, or Hankow^ (mouth of 
commerce), a city of China, province 
«>r lloo-pe, at the coullnonce of the 
llan-kiang and tho Yang-tsc-kiang; 
it Is one of the greatest commercial 
centres in the world, and has been 
do,scribed as a ltirinlngban>, a Liver¬ 
pool, and a 8heflield nil rolled into one. 
Pop. e.stiniated at 000,000. 

Han-klang^ a river of China, which, 
after a tortuous course of about (kK* 
miles, joins the Yang - tso - kiang 
at linn - yang. — Also, a river of 
Corea, which flows Into tho Strait of 
Core.a. 

Haiikln, Mn-Ttfcn', n maritime town 
on tho E. coast of Corea. 

Hanoi, See. Keeho. 

Hiogo, he.-o*go,v^ seaport of Japan, on 
the S.W. coast of the island of Niphoii, 


at the head of the Gulf of Osaka. Pop. 
30,408. 

Hoang'lio (the yellow river), a large 
river of China. Rising in the Koko- 
Nor country of the Mongols, and pur¬ 
suing a circuitous course of 2000 miles 
through some of the finest provinces of 
China, it falls into the Yellow Sea in 
34 N. and 120 E. 

Ho'ang-Sban, a mountain in the 
province of Nganwhi, China. 

Ho-nan (south of the river), a central 
province of China, watered by the 
Iloang-lio. It is so fertile as to bo 
called tho “Garden of China; ” but in 
1877-78 a long - protracted drought 
baked large areas of the country to the 
con.sistency of brick, and occasioned a 
most calainitons famine, during which 
hundreds of thousands of the popula¬ 
tion died of starvation. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 23,000,000. 

Hondo, See Niphon. 

Hong-kong, a small island at the 
mouth of the Canton River, ceded by 
the Chinese to the British in 1842. It 
is about 37 miles from Macao, and 100 
miles from Canton, Area 32 square 
miles; pop. 160,402. — Victoria, the 
capital, was founded in 1842.—22,15 N. 
114,1.8 E. 

Hong-tse, an extensive lake in tl>e 
province of Kiang-su, China. 

Hoo-nan' (south of the lake), so 
uauicd from its situation 8. of l.,ake 
Tong-ting), a province of China, W. of 
Kiang-si. It is hilly, but fertile, and 
is rich in minerals. Pop. estimated 
at 18,700,000. 

Hoo-pe, ho pa' (north of the lake. 
i.e., of Lake Tong-ting), a province of 
China, 8. of lio-nan. and N. of Ho<i-nan 
and Kiang - si. Pop. estimated at 
27,4 (K>,(:kX). 

Hu6, hflo-a', or fiwti, the capital of 
tho empiro of Anam, on a navigablo 
river abo\tt ten miles from its moutli in 
the China Sea. It is strongly fortified, 
and surrounded by a double ditch and 
brick wall, GO feet in height. Pop. 
about 100,000. 

Ill, e'le, a river of the province of 
Kuldja, Central Asia; it rises in the 
Thian Shan Mountains, flow’s W. past 
tho town of Kuldja. and after a course 
of about 600 miles falls into Lake Bal- 
kasli. 

Irrawa'di (originally Erivati, tbc 
groat river or father of waters), one of 
tho great rivers of S.E. Asia; it has its 
source in Tiln't, flows thi'ough tho 
entii'o extent of tho Burman Empiro 
and tho division of Pegu, and, after 

U 
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branching into an iinmonsc delta, fall: 
by numerous mouths into the Hay of 
Hengal, E. of Capo Negrais. Its length 
is estimated at 1200 miles. 

Japan, Sea of, betwoen the islands 
of fJnpan and the E. coast of Corea. 

Jesso, or Ye8‘'BO, a large island of 
Japan, N. of Niphoii, from which it is 
separated by the Strait of Sangar. 
Estimated area 62,500 squaro miles; 
pop., with the Kuriles, 163,355. 

Kagosixna, M ffo-se'md, a town of 
Japan, on a deep bay at the S. end of 
the island of Kiusiu. Pop. estimated at 
1810,000. 

Kai-fong, ki-fonr/', a city of China, 
the capital of the province of llo-nan, 
on the HoangJio. 

Kan-su", a long, straggling Chinese 
province, stretching from the N.W. of 
China proper to Dzungaria. It pro¬ 
duces gold, mercury, silks, dyes, mu.sk, 
and tobacco. Area 400,000 square 
miles; pop. 9,265,377. 

Kashgar", or Cashgar", a town of 
Eastern Turkestan, Central Asia, on a 
river of the same name, with important 
manufactures of gold and silver cloths, 
etc. 

Kesh"o, Ketoh"o, or Cacha"o, or 
Hanoi, a city of Anam, in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, the capital of Ton- 
quin, on the River Saug-koi, about 100 
miles from its mouth; it exports bul¬ 
lion, silks, and lacquered wares. Pop. 
120,000. 

IQiamil, kd-m«ttV, or Haml, hd-me', 
a town of Easb^rn Turkestan, in a fer¬ 
tile and well-cultivated district, N.E. of 
Lake Lob Nor. 

Khotan", a province of Eastern 
Turkestan. Pop. 260,000.—Khotan or 
Ilohi, the capital, is an important place. 
Pop. 40,000. 

l^ang-sl, ke-dng-sfi* (west of the 
river), a province of China, W. of Che¬ 
kiang and Fo-ki-en. It is traversed bv 
the Kan-kiang and bordered by htgn 
moantains, many of which are culti¬ 
vated to the very top. Pop. 23,000,000. 
—Nan-chang is the capital. 

Kiang-au", a maritime province of 
China, N. of Che-kiang, and S. of 
Shan-tnng. Pop, 37,800,(X)0. The 
capital is Nankin. 

Klng-ki-ta"o, Han-Yang^, or 86- 
Oul, s<J-ooV, sometimes written BOul, 
the capital of Corea, and the residence 
of the sovereign, near the middle of 
the kingdom. Pop. estimated at 
240,000. 

Kiong-Ohoo", a maritime city of 
China, capital of the island of Hainan, 


oil its N. coast. Pop. estimated at 

100,000. 

Kioo-Sloo. See Kluslu. 

Kio"to, till 1868 called Mlaco, a 
city of Japan, towards the S. end of 
the island of Niphon; it was the 
former residence of the Alikado, and 
has suflered from liis removal to 
Tokio, but it maintains its reputation 
for silks, bronzes, lacquer-work, etc., 
and is still thelieadqnartors of litera¬ 
ture, science, and art in Japan. Pop. 
229,810. 

Kixla, kir'e-a, a town of Eastern 
Turkestan, 138 miles E. of Khotan. 

Kirin Oola, kir'en oo'hi or ke-reen* 
00 '1,1 f a town of Mnnehooria, on tlio 
•Soongari. 

Kiusiu, or Kloo-sioo, ke-oo'se ot/^ or 
Xlmo, ze'mo, tlio southernmost of the 
three principal islands of Japan, sepa¬ 
rated from Corea by tlie Strait of 
Corea, and from tho island of Niphon 
by the Strait of Sikok. Area, 15,636 
square miles; pop. 6,212,997. 

Kos'gol, the large.st lake of Mon¬ 
golia; it is 150 miles long and 40 
miles wide. 

Kuei-choo, or Quei-chow, XitcJ- 
c7ioo", a province in the S.W. of China; 
it is very mountainous, and contains 
mines of gold, silver, vermilion, and 
iron. Pop. 6,300,000.—Kuel-yang is 
the capital. 

Kuen-lun, 1cwen-loon% a range of 
mountains in E. Asia, separating Tibet 
from Eastern Turkestan. 

KuldJUi kool'j4,tt, province and town 
of Dzungaria, Central Asia, belonging 
to China, to the N. of P2astern Tur¬ 
kestan. Pop. of province, 130,000; of 
town, 10,000. 

Kurile Islands, koo'ril, a long 
range of small islands belonging to 
Japan oil tho E. extremity of Asia, and 
extending 700 miles from Kamtschatka 
to the island of Yc.hso. 

Lanchang", a town of the Laos 
country, in the Indo-Chinese Penin¬ 
sula, on the Menam-kong; It is de¬ 
scribed as a large and handsome place, 
enclosed by a ditch and a lofty wall.—- 
16,40N. 104,30 E. 

Iian-ohoo", a city of China, the 
capital of the N.W. province of Kansii, 
on the Hoang-ho. 

Iia'os, a mountalnons country In the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, surrounded 
by Burma, Siam, Anam, and China, 
and inhabited by various tribes known 
by the name of the Shans. The great 
river Monam-kong traverses it from 
N. to S. Pop. estimated at 1,000,000. 
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Iiaa''aa, or H’laa^'aa (land of tbe 
Divine Intelllfi^ence), tho capital of 
Tibet, on an affluent of the Sanpoo; it 
is the residence of the Dalai or Grand 
Lama, and is a place of large trade 
in silk, wool, goats’ hair, velvet, and 
precious stones. Pop. 25,000. fiec 
Kemauks, page 300. 

lioao-tong, la-dfo-tbng, a province 
of the Chinese Empire, N. of the Great 
Wall, nominally comprised in Man- 
chooria. The gulf of the same name 
is an inlet of the Yellow Sea, 150 miles 
long and from 70 to 120 miles broad. 

Ijob Nor, a lake of Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan, on the great caravan'route from 
Kashgar to China. 

lioo-ohoo'', more accurately Lu- 
tohu', a group of islands, 36 in number, 
belonging to Japan, lying between the 
island of Formosa and the Japan 
Islands. Tho principal island, called 
the Oreat Loo-choo, about 60 miles in 
length by 12 miles in breadth, has a 
fi rtile soil and a fine climate.^—26,30 
N. 127,0 E. 

Maoa'o, Chinese Ma-kow^ a setu 
port and settlement of the Portuguese 
on an island at the 8.W. entrance of 
tbe Canton River, China. Pop. of 
settlement, 77,230. 

Maimatohin, mi-md-cftetfn' (mer¬ 
chants* town, or place of commerce), a 
frontier town of Mongolia, in the 
Chinese Empire, near the Russian 
town of Kiachta; it is on tho caravan- 
route from Siberia to Pekin, and is one 
of tho cl.'ief places of trade between 
Russia and China. Pop. 5000. 

Manasarowar', a lake of Tibet, 
about 15 miles in diameter, near the 
source of the Sutlej, con.siderod one of 
the most sacred of all the Hindoo 
places of pilgrimage. 

Manohoo'rla, or Mantohoo'rla, 
an extensive region of the Chinese 
Empire, between 89 and 63, SO N. 
116,30 and 134,80 E. Pop. estimated 
at 12,000,000. —Klrln-Oola is the 
capital. Bee Rsmarks, page 297. 

Mandalay', the capital of the Bar¬ 
man Empire, In tho Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, on the Irrawadl, N. of 
Amarapura, but 3 miles Inland. Pop. 
100,000. 

Maternal, mdts-mP, tho capital of 
the Japanese island of Yesso, at the 
month of a river on the 8. coast. Pop. 
60,000. 

Mel-ling Mountains (the chain of 
tho wild plum trees), a range In the 
B.W. of the province of Kiang-si, 
China. 


Menam, or Meinam, ma - nam' 
(mother of waters), a river in the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, supposed to 
rise in the mountains of Yun-nan in 
China; and, after a course of about 800 
miles, enters the Gulf of Siam below 
Uankok. 

Menam-kong, mS - ndm - kong', or 
Me-kong' (mother of rivers), a large 
river in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
supposed to have its source in the 
mountains of Tibet; it passes through 
the Chinese province of Yun-nan; and, 
after traversing Laos and Cambodia, 
falls into tho Chinese Sea. 

Mongo'lla, an extensive region of 
the Chinese Empire. Estimated area, 
1.301,000 square miles; pop, about 
2,0(X),0(X). See Remarks, page 298. 

Mookden', or Moukden', or Chin- 
yang, ahia-gdng', a town of Manchoorin, 
in the Chinese Empire, the old capital, 
where the Chinese emperors and their 
families are still buried. 

Nagasa'kl, a seaport of Japan, on an 
inlet of tiie W. coast of Kiusiu, one of 
tho oldest cities of the empire, and tho 
nearest port to China. Pop. 46,661. 

Nan-ohang, a city of China, tho 
capital of the province of Kiang-si, on 
the Kan-kiang; it is a great seat of 
the porcelain manufacture. P. 300,(XX). 

Nanche. ndn~chd\ a town of China, 
province of Che-kiang; it is about 3 
miles in circuit, and cai-ries on an ex¬ 
tensive trade. Pop. about 200,(XX). 

Nankin', or Nanking (the court of 
the south, or the southern capital), a 
city of China, at one time the capital 
of the empire, and still the capital of 
the province of Kiang-su; it is situated 
near tlie S. bank of the Yang-tse- 
kiang, about tOO miles from its month. 
It communicates by the Grand Canal 
with Pekin, and is still considered tho 
chief seat of learning in the empire. 
Pop. about 450,000. 

Nan-ling' (the southern mountains), 
a lofty chain in China, extending 1300 
miles from E. to W. between the prov¬ 
inces Kuei-chow, lloo-nan, and Kiang- 
si on the N., and those of Quaug-si and 
Quang-tung on the 8. 

New-ohang', a city of the province 
of Leao-tong, Manchooria, in tbe 
Chinese Empire. Pop. 30,000. Its 
port, of the same name, is on the Leao- 
tong River, about 90 miles ftom the 
city. Not very many years ago only 
a few huts occupied the site; now the 
town lines tho river-bank for about 3 
mlloa. Pop. estimated at from 60,(X)0 
to 60,000. 
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Ngan-hoei, vy6n~lio^6’, or Gan- 
hway, gdn-ktcu', a province of China, 
traversed by the Yang-tse - kiang. 
Pop. 34,000,000. — Ngan-klng is the 
capital. 

Nha-Trang', or Yatrang', a seaport 
with a good harbour, at the mouth of 
a river on the E. coast of Anam, Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. 

Niagpo' (the repose of the waves), 
.1 city of China, province of Che kiang, 
situated on a tongue of land at the 
junction of two rivers, about 100 miles 
S. of Shanghai. Pop. 260,000. 

Nlpbon' (mountain or source of 
light), called also Hondo and Honjiu, 
hon-gt'oo (the mainland), the principal 
island of Japan. It is very irregular 
in shape. Its length is about 850 
miles; its breadth varies from 200 to 
240 miles; and its area is esti¬ 
mated at 42,000 square miles. Pop. 
27,242,847. 

Oorga, Oarga, or XTrga. oor'gd, the 
largest town of Mongolia, in the 
Chinese Empire. See Ukuauks, page 
298. 

OsaHlca, a seaport of Japan, in the 
island of Niphon, 35 miles from Kioto, 
of which it is the port; it is so inter¬ 
sected by the mouths of the Kamagawa 
River and by canals as to be called the 
'•Japanese Venice," and was at one 
time a great commercial city. 

Pal'te, a lake in Tibet, which pre¬ 
sents the singular appearanro of a 
canal 5 miles broad, surroiimling an 
island about 100 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, 30 miles S. W. of Lassa. 

Panom''pin, or Panom'ping, the 
capital of Cambodia, Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, on the Mekong, at an outlet 
from Tali Seb lake. Pop. 20,000. 

Pel-ho, pa-ho' (white riven, a river 
of China, rises in Mongolia, passes 
near Peking, and, after forming a 
junction with tlie Eu-ho, falls into the 
Gulf of Pc-chi-H. 

Peking", or Pekin' (the northern 
capital), situated in the province of 
Pe-che-li, on the Pci-ho River, about 
50 miles to tlie S. of the Great Wall, is 
the capital of C'iiina, and the modern 
metropolis of the Chinese Empire. 
Pop. estimated at 1,500,000. See 
Rk.map.ks, page 297. 

Pe-ling', an island, 50 miles long, in 
the Malay Archipelago,—Also an Island 
in the Yellow 8ea, off the W. coast of 
Corea, Asha. 

Pe-chi-ll', the metropolitan prov¬ 
ince of Chinn, bounded fui the N. by 
the Great Wall, and on the E. by tlie 


Gulf of Pe - chi - li, an inlet of the 
Yellow Sea. Pop. 28,000,000. 

Poyang', a lake of China, surrounded 
by finely wooded hills, in Iho N. of 
the province of Kiang-si. Length, 60 
miles; greatest breadth, 40 miles. 

Quang-Ping', a city of China, noted 
for its numerous temples, in the prov¬ 
ince of Pe-chi-li, 240 miles S.S.W. of 
Peking.—Also, a city in the province 
of Kueidiow, 80 fhiles E.N.E. of Kuei- 
yang. 

Quang-sl, kwdng-se' (the wide west 
or the westera province), a province in 
the S, of China, W. of Quang-tung, 
and bordering on Tonquin. Pop. 
7,300,00().—Qnei-ling is the capital. 

Qna.ng-tungt.kwdng^toong' (the wide 
east or the eastern province), a mari¬ 
time province In the 8. of China; it is 
traversed by several important rivers, 
which serve to transport merchandise 
to Canton, its capital and chief sejit of 
trade. Pop. 19,200,000. 

Saghalien Oola, sd-gd-le'an oo'fJ, a 
town of Manchooria, in the Chiue.so 
Empire, on the Amour. Pop. 20 . 000 . 

Saigon, si-gnn', a province of Lower 
or French Cochin-(.'hina, in the, 8. of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Its capi¬ 
tal, of the same name, on the River 
Saigon, contains numerous buildings 
built in European style. Pop. of prov¬ 
ince, 291,000. 

Baluen, .tdl-tcei/, Balwin', or Sal¬ 
ween', or Thaleain, a large river of 
the Indo-Chinese Penln.suhi. flows E. 
and S. through the (’liinese province 
of Yun-nan, and S. through Ilurmn, 
and, after forming the E. boundary of 
Pegu, ftilis into the Gulf of Mar¬ 
taban. 

Sang-kol, a river of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, rises in the Cliiuese 
province of Yun-nan. and, flowing S. W., 
falls into the. Gulf of Totunjln, after a 
course estimated at (XK) inile.s. 

Sanpoo", or Sanpn', a river of 
'1 ibet, rises near the source of the 
Sutlej, and, flowing eastward, joins 
the Rralimapootra. 

Batau'ma, a town of Japan, the 
capital of the province of the hhiho 
name in the 8. of the island Kiusiii; it 
has productive pearl-tisheries in the 
Tltig of Sulmmn. 

Se-chu-eu, or Sze chu-on, n prov¬ 
ince in the W. of China, diversified liy 
n]OUiitAin.s, plains, and de.scrts, and 
traversed by the River Yang-tse-kiang. 
Pop. 85,OCX),00(1. 

86-0 ul. Sf.e Klng-ki-tso. 

BLiamo. Set Gobi. 
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Shan States, a number of mountain- 
ouB Btates intervening between BritiMh 
Burma and the Chinese frontier. They 
formerly paid tribute to China and 
Burma, but are now practically inde¬ 
pendent. Europeans possess only 
scanty information concei’ning them. 

Shanghai, (supreme coiirt), 

a seaport of China, province Kiang-su, 
on tlie Woosung Kiv^r, about 160 miles 
E.8.E. of Nankin; it is tlio most im¬ 
portant commercial city on the coast of 
China. Pop. 276,640. 

Shan-Bl; shan-se' (west of the moun¬ 
tain), a province of China, \V. of Pe- 
chl-li, remarkably rich in coal and 
iron. Pop. 14,000,000. 

Shan-tung, ahan-toong* (east of the 
mountain), a province of China, v^.E. of 
Pe-chi-li, terminating in a peninsula 
stretching into the Yellow Sea. Pop. 
29,000,000. 

Shen-sl, ahm-aef (the western fron¬ 
tier), an extensive and mountainous 
proviuce in the N.W.of China, separated 
from Slian-si on the E. by the lloang- 
ho. Area 81,012 square miles. Pop. 
10 , 2 ^, 000 . 

Siam' (a Malay word .signifying " the 
brown racethe native name is T'hai, 
or Muang Thai, i.e., “ the kingdom of 
the free; ” tlie Burmese name is Zoodra), 
a country of the Eastern Peninsula, em¬ 
bracing tlic greater part of the Laos 
territory, and the portion of tho Malay 
Peninsula that is neither British nor 
independent, called Lower Siam. Area 
estimated at 250,000 square miles; pop. 
about 6,760,000. Siam proper is tho 
valley of the Menam, on which are 
found tho great centres of population, 
the chief of which is Bankok, the 
capital. 

Siam, Qulf of, a great bay of the 
Chinese Sea, E.of the Malay Peninsula, 
ind \V. of Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China. 

Si-an, or Sl-ngan, a city of China, 
province of Shen-si, on an ntllucnt of 
the lloci-ho. It is large, enclosed by 
walls, and the principal military depOt 
for the northern provinces of China.— 
34,12 N. 108, 40 E. 

Slang-Yang', a city of China, prov¬ 
ince of IIoo-pc, on tho liang-lviaiig. 

Bikok', Bikokr, or Shiko'ku, the 
Hniallest of tho four principal islands 
of Japan, N.E. of Kiusiu. Area esti¬ 
mated at 17,200 square miles; pop. 
2,018,142. 

Bin-ling, a mountainous range In 
China, 8. of Si-ngan, in the province of | 
Shensi. I 


Soo-ohoo a city of China, province 
of Kiang-su, on the Great Canal, near 
Lake Tai, 125 miles S.E. of Nanking; 
it is one of the finest cities in the empire, 
and is noted for the excellence of its 
manufactured goods. Pop. 600,000. 

Soongarl, or Sungari, aoon-gd're, or 
aoon-gd-re', the most important river of 
Manchooria, in the Chinese Empire, 
rises near the Corean frontier, and joins 
the Amoor after a course estimated at 
800 miles. 

Tai, <i, a fine lake in the province of 
Kiang-su, China.—Also, several cities 
of China, chiefly in the northern prov¬ 
inces. 

Taiwan, fi-wdn', a town of China, the 
capital of the Island Formosa, on its W. 
coast. Pop. 100,000. 

Taiyuan, ti-goo-dn', a city of China, 
the capital of the province of Shnn-si, 
on the Fuen-ho, 260 miles S.W. of 
Peking; it is a place of considerable 
trade, particularly in fine poixe- 
lain. 

Tan-sia-Shan, a range of mountains 
in the W. of the Chinese province of 
llo-nan. 

Teng-chow, or Tang-chau, a sea¬ 
port of China, province of Shan-tung, 
on the N. coast. Pop. 230,000. 

Ten'grl-nor, a salt water lake in 
Tibet, 60 miles long and from 16 to 25 
miles broad, about 120 miles N.W. of 
Lassa. l^rom its great altitude (15,100 
feet above tho sea), it is called by the 
natives Namcho, or “ Sky Lake.” 

T«Bhoo'-Ijomboo', a town of Tibet, 
S.W. of Shigatze; it consists of from 
300 to 400 houses, capable of accom¬ 
modating from 3000 to 4000 priests, 
engaged in the service of the Teshu- 
lama, the ruler of the Tsang province, 
who resides at Shigatze. 

Thian-shan, te-dn-shdn' (the ct los- 
tlal mountains), a range of lofty 
mountains in tho W. of Mongolia, 
forming the N. boundary of the great 
table-laud of Central Asia. Khan 
Tengri, tlie liighest peak, is 21,0C0 feet 
above tho sea. 

- Thian-shan-nan-loo (the country 
8. of the celestial mountains), a prov¬ 
ince of Eastern Turkestan. N. of Tibet. 

Tldan-Bhan-pe-loo (the country N. 
of tho celestial mountains). See Dzuu 
garla. 

Tien - tsln, fa - en - iseen' (heavenly 
spot), a city and port of China, at the 
junction of tho Ynnling and tho Peiho 
rivers. Pop, 950,000. 

Tokio, tii~ke~o, called Yed'do. prior 
to 1868, the capital of Japan, and the 
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usual I'esidence of the Mikado, situated 
at the head of a deep bay on the E. 
coast of the island of Niphon. Pop. 
Sll^SiO. See Rkmabks, paspe 303. 

Tong-ting-hoo. a lake of China, 
300 miles in circumierence, in the prov¬ 
ince of Hoo-pee, near the border of 
Hoo-nan. 

Tonquin, ton^keen', or TongUng, 
tonff-liing^, the most northerly state of 
the Empireof Anam. Xeslzo, or Hanoi, 
on the Tonquin River, is the capital. 
The French exercise protectorate 
powers over Tonkin.—The Gulf of 
Tonquin, on the E. coast, is 300 miles 
in length, and has an average breadth 
of 150 miles. 

Tsa-yuen'', a large and Important 
town of China, province of Che-Kiang, 
near which is a curiously-shaped hill 
chiefly composed of beautiful green 
granite, which is extensively quarried 
and exported. 

Tsi-nan-foo, a large and populous 
city of China, the capital of the prov 
ince of Shang-tung, on the Ta-tsin, 
100 miles from the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. 

Tsln-ohou-foo, a city of China, prov¬ 
ince of Shang-tung, 80 miles E. of Tsi- 
nan-foo ; it is the centre of a large silk- 
producing district. Pop. 70,000. 

Tsl-tsi-har, the most northerly 
province of Manehooria, in the Chinese 
Empire, separated from Asiatic Russia 
by the Amoor.—The capital, of the 
same name, is on the River Naun. 

Tsu-ahima, or T BOOBimA,tsoo-a^'md, 
two islands of Japan, in the Strait of 
Corea; they are separated by a narrow 
channel. Fop. 30,000. 

Turfan, to&r-/dn', a district and 
town of Eastern Turkestan, at the 
foot of the Thian-shan, 180 miles W. of 
Khamii; the inhabitants are said to 
abstain rigidly from eating animal food 
and drinking wine. Pop. of the town 
10 , 000 . 

Udong, oo-dong', a town of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, the former capital 
of Cambodia, on the channel between 
Tail Seb lake and the River Mekong. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Voo-ohang, or Woo-chang, a city 
of China, the capital of Hoo-pe, on the 


Yang-tse-Kiang at the influx of the 
Ilan-Kiang; it is one of the finest 
cities in China. Pop. 200,000. 

Talou-kiaug, a river of the Chinese 
Empire, separates Manehooria from 
Corea, and enters the Yellow Sea 
after a course estimated at 800 
miles. 

Yang-tohou, a city of China, prov¬ 
ince of K!ang-sn, on the Imperial 
Canal, 50 miles N.E. of Nanking. 

Yang-tse-Klang (the son of the 
great water, or the son of the sea), the 
largest river of Asia, has its source in 
the mountains of Tibet, traverses all 
the central provinces of China, and, 
after a course of 3200 miles, falls into 
the Pacific Ocean about 100 miles be¬ 
low NAnklng. 

Yao-nan', a city of China, province 
of Yun-nan, about 96 miles W.N.W. of 
Yun-nan, with a groat trade in musk 
and salt. 

Yarkand', a river of Eastern 
Turkestan, rises in the Mouz Tagh, 
flows E., and falls into Lake Lob Nor 
after a course estimated at 1230 miles. 

Yarkand, a city nf Eastern Turke¬ 
stan, in a fertile plain on the above 
river 140 miles S.E. of Kashgar; it 
rivals Bokhara as a seat of Moham¬ 
medan learning, having sixty endowed 
colleges for the study of divinity and 
law according to the Koran. Pop. 
estimated at 120,000. 

Yellow Sea, Hoang-haiorWhang- 
Kal, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, be¬ 
tween China and the peninsula of 
Corea, terminating in the Gulfs of 
Pe-chi-li and Loao-tong. 

Yokoha'ma (cross shore), a town of 
Japan, on the E. coast of the island of 
Niphon, 17 miles 8. of Tokio; it is 
built after the fiisbion of a European 
town, and is the principal seat of 
foreign settlers in Japan. Pop. 67,499. 

Yunnan' (the cloudy region of the 
south), a mountainous province in the 
S.W. of China, celebrated as a tea¬ 
growing district, and very rich In 
mineral products. Pop. 6,G()0,000. 

Yunnan, a city of China, the capital 
of the above produce, on the N. side of 
Lake Tien-chi. 
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AFRICA 


Is bounded N. by the Mediterraneap; W. by the Atlantic; 
S. by the Southern Ocean; E. by the Indian Ocean, the 
Ked Sea, and the Isthmus of Suez. The area is estimated 
at about 11,556,300 square miles, and the population at about 
200 millions. 


Countries under Turkish Suzer¬ 
ainty :— 

Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis. 


} 


Chief Towns. 
Cairo, Tripoli, Tunis. 


British PoBsessions 

W. Africa Settlements, Qold Coast and 
Lagos I., Cape Colony, Natal, St 
Helena I., Mauritius I. 


Bathurst and Free Town, 
Accra, Cape Town, Pieter- 
maritzbui^, James Town, 
Port Louis. 


French Possessions:— 

Algeria, Sene^, Ivory Coast and 
Gaboon Riv^,^urbon or Rdunion 1. 


Algiers, SSt Louis, Grand Bas- 
sam, St Denis. 


Portuguese PoBsessions:— 

Madeira I., Cape Verde Is., Bissagos 
Is., with Princes I. and St Thomas 1., . 
Lower Guinea, Lower Zambesi and 
East Coast. 


Funchal, Porto Grande, 
Bissao, Loanda, Mozam¬ 
bique. 


SpaniBh PoBBesBions:— 

Canary Is., Presidios on Coast of 
Morocco, with Fernando Po I. and 
Anoobon I. in Bight of Biafra. 


Las Palmas, Ceuta. . 


Independent States:— 

Morocc(^ Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Mada¬ 
gascar, Orange Free State, Transvaal 
or South African Republic, Liberia. 


) Morocco, Gon^r, Shanganny, 
y Tananarivo, Bloemfontein, 
i Pretoria, Monrovia. 


Independent TerritorieB- 
Sahara, Soudan, Congo Basin, Zulu- 
. land, Zambesi, Somali. 


m 

Agades, Timbuctoo, Nyang* 
we. 


Islands. —Madeira, Canaries, Cape Verdes, Fernando Po, 
Princes, St Thomas, Annobon, Ascension, St Helena, Ichabo, 
Madagascar, Comoros, Rdiinion, Mauritius, Seychelles, Socotra. 

Gulfs and Bays.-~Aboukir, Sidra, Cubes, Tunis, Guinea 
(in which are the Digits of Benin and Biafra), Walfisch, Angra 
Pequena, Saldanha, Table, False, Algoa, Delagoa. 

Cape8.->--Bon, Spartel, Blanco, Verde, Palmas, Three Points. 
Lopez, Frio, Good Hope, Agulhas, Corrieiites, HqlgadO; Guai- 
dafui; Amber and Ste. Marie in Madagascar. 
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Mountains. —Atlas, Kong, Cameroons, Mossamba, Drakon- 
berg, Lupata, Kilima-Njaro, Kenia. 

Rivers. —Nile, Senegal, Gambia, Niger, Ogowai, Congo, 
Coanza, Nourse, Orange, Limpopo, Zambezi, Rovuma, Ruliji, 
Jiib, Haines. 

Lakes. —Tchad; Dembea, Victoria Nyanza, Albert Ny- 
anza; Tanganyika, Bangweolo, Moero, Kamofondo, Chibungo ; 
Dilolo, Ngami, Nyassa, Shirwa. 

REMARKS. 

Africa extends from 37® 20' N. to 34® 50' S. lat., and fiom 
17® 32' W. to 51® 22' E. long. Its length, from the Capo of Good 
Hope to the Mediterranean, on the coast of Tunis, is about 6000 
miles ; its breadth, from Cape Verde to Cape Guardafui, about 
4700. It is separated from Europe by the Strait of Gibraltar and 
the Mediterranean, and from Asia by the Isthmus of Suez and the 
Bed Sea. 

Africa may be described as a peninsula without peninsulas. Its 
outline is marked not only by the seaboard, but also by coast- 
ranges never more, and generally much loss, than 200 miles from 
the shore. Tlie best known of these ranges is Atlas, in the western 
part of North Africa ; it is really a mountainous region, with its 
steeper side towards the Mediterranean, and with summits diminish¬ 
ing from we.st to ea.st, the highest of all being Mount Miltsin, above 
12,000 feet, S.S.E. of the city of Morocco. Tlie coast-ranges are 
highest on the eastern sMe. Mont lllanc is equalled by peaks in 
Al)yssinia, and in the coast-range which shuts in Luke Nyassa : iti.s 
surpassed by Kenia and Kilima-Njaro, each 18,000 feet high or more, 
wliieh belong to the coast-range, shutting in the eastmost lake sources 
of the Nile. Within the coast-ranges, Africa consists of table-lands, 
from 2000 to 4000 feet above the occan-lcvcl, differing greatly in 
size, shape, direction of s1o]^k>, and character of surface. The Sahara 
table-land, in size and shape like the Mediterranean, cannot'ho said 
to slope in any direction, and is an arid desert. Kalahari is its 
counterpart on a much smaller scale in South Afi ica. The Soudan 
is a highly fertile saucer with Lake Tchad at the bottom, into which 
its rivens flow; but Lake Tclnul Is still 800 feet above tho ocean- 
level. The Upper Zambezi is a table-land so nearly level that 
some of the streams connected with Lake Ngami are influents or 
cfllucnts of the lake according to the rainfall; and at certain seasons 
the lake communicates with tributaries of both the Zambezi and 
the Limpopo. In like manner, Lake Dilolo, farther north, is .sup¬ 
posed to communicate with tributaries of both tho Zambezi and the 
Congo. Of decided river basins, that of tho Nile, long and narrow, 
is fertile only along the river, till tho delta is reached : that of the 
Congo, circular, or more probably oval in shape, for the northern 
tributaries are still unexplored, is fertile throughout. Tho two 
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basins are alike in having, for the head-waters of their respective 
rivers, a series of magnificent lakes. But these river basins, sloping 
the one northwards, the other westwards, are also, except in their 
seaward portions, table-lands, both rivers reaching the sea 
through gaps in the; great African rim, over a series of tenuces 
which form waterfalls. The lowest cataract on the Nile is about 660 
miles from its mouth. Ycllala Falls, the limit of ocean navigation on 
the Congo, are only 142. miles from the Atlantic. The same feature 
recurs in all the great African rivers, so that not one of them is a 
natural waterway foi\ ocean steamers into the interior. The equa¬ 
torial region is not the hottest, because dense forests, nourished 
by the intertropical rains, protect the surface of the ground from 
the sun’s rays. The hottest region is under the tropic of Cancer, 
where, there being no rainfall, the sun’s rays are intercepted by 
neither foliage nor cloud. The intertropical coast lands are unhealthy, 
particularly the coast of Senegambia, as the country of the Senegal 
and Gambia rivers is called, and the coast of Upper Guinea. The 
negro race, supposed to be characteristic of Africa, occupies not 
more than a fourtli of it, that portion, namely, which extends along 
the Atlantic between Senegal and Gaboon rivers, ajid thence inland 
as far as the Upper Nile. North and east of this region, the races 
arc white, but of Asiatic type, with a good deal of Arab blood ; and 
they speak dialects of Arabic. Mohammedanism, the religion of these 
races; is spreading among the negroes, most of wliom, however, like 
the brown races who occupy the rest of Africa, are still Pagans. 

EXERCISES, 

How is Africa bounded? What is its extent in square -miles? 
What is its population? What three countries in it are under Turkish 
suzerainty ? Name the largest one of the British and French possessions 
respectively. What possessions have the Portuguese on the mainland? 
What African possessions of Spain and Portugal have been mentioned as 
integral parts respectively of the Spanish and Portuguese monarchies ? 
Of the Independent States, which one is wholly insular? Which one is 
partly insular and partly continental ? Name the islands, gulfe and 
bays, capes, etc. lietween what degrees of latitude and longitude is 
Africa situated? What are its length and breadth? What separates it 
from Europe and Asia respectively? How is its outline doubly marked? 
Name and describe the best known coast-range. Name and point out 
coast-ranges, or summits in them, which are lower than Mont Blanc, 
equal to it, and higher. Describe the surface of Africa within the coast- 
ranges. Name the two desert table-lands. Describe the Soudan table¬ 
land. What is peculiar about the drainage of the Upper Zambezi in 
connexion with its two lakes? Contrast the Nile and Congo basins. 
In what respect are they alike? What fact shows that these river 
basins are table-lands within the coast-ranges? Account for the 
equatorial region not being the hottest. Where are the unhealthiest 
parts? What part of Africa is the habitat of the negro? What kind 
of races are found north and south of him respectively? What two 
forms of religion divide native Africa between them ? 
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COUNTRIES UNDER TURKISH SUZERAINTY. 

EGYPT. 

Chief Towns. 

Cairo, Boulak, Alexandria, Tanta, Zagazig, 
Damietta, Rosetta, Port Said, Ismailia, 
Sues, Kosseir, Sioot, Assouan. 

'Derr, Suakin, Berber, Ehartouin. 

Sennar, £1 Obeid, Gondokoro. 

REMARKS. 

proper consists of the Nile basin from the Meditcrrancaii 
up to the first cataract, together with the corresponding Red Sea 
coast and whatever of the Libyan desert lies between the Nile basin 
and Tripoli territory. The loft bank of the Nile ascends gently to 
the Sahara table-land; the right bank is separated from the Red Sea 
by coast-ranges rising to a maximum height of 2500 feet, and 
extensive enough to contain a nomad population. The cultivable 
portions are threefold, viz., the delta, a laud of railways, canals, 
and rice-fields ; the immediate banks of the river above the delta; 
and the oases, a series of depressions running nearly parallel to the 
Nile, about eighty miles to the west of it, and owing their fertilitj* 
to the percolation of Nile water to their subsoil. The Great 
Oasis is 100 miles in length. In the one called Siwah stood 
anciently the famous temple of Jux>iter Ammon. Being an almost 
rainless country, Egypt has no natural forests; and few trees are 
planted. Fertility is due to the annual inundation, which lasts 
from solstice to solstice, and is caused by the flooding of Nile 
tributaries in Abyssinia daring the summer rains of that country. 
From the fir-st cataract downwards, the Nile flows within em¬ 
bankments ; and by sluices in these it is distributed over the 
country. So favourable are soil and climate that, with irrigation, 
a double harvest is reaped, which leaves for exportation a large 
surplus of agricultural produce, chiefly grain, Tuilso, cotton, and 
sugar. The pairest descendants of the ancient Egyptians arc the 
Christians of Egypt, called Copts ; the mass of the population, a 
ndxturc of the same race with Arab blood, is Mohammedan. 
The fellaheen, or peasantry, are a quiet, light-hearted people, 
down by taxation and usury. The nilirig class is of 
descent, and so is the Khedive, as the soverei^pii is called. 
His capital, Cairo, is the largest town in Africa, It is thoroughly 
f^ricntal, with narrow streets, crowded and noisy bazaars, and 
mosques, minarets, tombs, and gateways for the chief siglits. 
It is a resort of tourLsta, because of the great pyramids on the 
opposite bank, and the opportunity of going up the Nile by 
steamer. So important is Egypt as containing the Suez 
Canal route to India that, to maintain tlio government of the 
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Khedive against: the insurrection of Arabi and other pashas, a 
British expedition bombarded .the forts of Alexandrisi stormed 
the insurgent stronghold j&t Tel*el>Kebir, near Ismailia, and took 
possession of the country, all in 1882. The British occupation 
continues. 

Till 1884, the Khedives of Egypt controlled the Nile basin, along 
the Bahr*el<Abiad or White Nue, up to its lake-sources, Victoria 
Nyanza and Albert Nyanza; they controlled also Darfur and 
Waday. But Arabi’s insurrection in Egypt proper was followed by 
an insurrection on the Soudan border unaer the Mahdi, who declares 
himself Mohammed's successor and a redresser of wrongs; and with 
this insurrection the British Government declined to deal. The 
consequence is that, for the time being, Egyptian dominion does not 
extena far beyond Egypt proper. Darfur and Waday will be 
mentioned again under ^udan; Nubia and the White Nile terri¬ 
tory are described here. 

Nubia is tho country of the six cataracts, with soil like fire and 
wind like flame, as tho Arabs say, up to the 18th parallel. That is the 
limit of tho intertropical rains ; and just there tho Atbara, the 
last great tributary of tho Nile, comes in, cairying with its waters, 
except during the three months prior to June, when its lowest reaches 
are merely a series of water-holes, a supply of black soil, which 
through the inundation becomes a rich top-dressing to the land of 
Egypt. In Nubia itself, the country on cither bank of the Nile 
rises so as to prevent inundation. Khartoum, at the confluence of 
the Bahr-cl-Azrek, or Blue Nile, with tho Bahr-el-Abiad, or White 
Nile, is the most southerly town in Nubia. 

Sennar and Kordofan, olten mentioned as parts of Nubia, are 
hero included in the White Nile territoiy. Sennar belongs rather 
to the Blue Nile, but both are situated above tho confluence of the 
Blue with tho White. Intertropical rains make the whole region 
luxuriant with vegetation. For about 200 miles, beginning below 
Gondokoro, the Nile bed is a huge swamp of reeds and papynis. 
Above Gondokoro the highlands begin, tho general surface about 4000 
feet above tho ocean level, fertile and u'ell wooded, with mountains 
rising 4000 feet higher still. The true lake-source of the White 
Nile is tho largest lake in Africa, Victoria Nyanza, a table-land 
lake of irregular outline, with mountains to tho south and east, and 
a fiat western shore. Tho longest feeder of this lake is tho Shimecyu, 
which rises in 5" 13" S, lat.: the largest, which comes from the S,\V., 
has been called Alexandra. Tho Nile loaves it by Ripon Falls. 
Albert Nyanza, a mountain lake filling a rocky trough, is a back¬ 
water to tho White Nile, rather than a source. In the region of 
those great lakes, tho white races of northern Africa and Moham¬ 
medanism meet tho black tribes of central Africa and Paganism. 

Egyptian dominion had extended along tho whole western coast 
of tho Keil Sea, and along the African coast of the Gulf of Aden as 
far as Berbera, tho scat, notwithstanding sandy horrors, of an annual 
fair. Even the inland kingdom of Harar, a highly fertile country on 
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the headwaters of the River Haines, which flows into a lake without 
outlet, had submitted to E^ypt. The British Government will 
probably assist Egypt to retain ner hold of the coast-lands. 

Sq. miles. Population. 
Egyptian dominion prior to 1884, , 1,000,000 , 17,000,000 

Egypt proper. 212,000 5,517,000 


TRIPOLI AND TUNIS. 

Barbary being a name for all the coast-lands lying along 
the Mediterranean from Egypt to the Atlantic, Tripoli and 
Tunis may bo called Eastern Barbary. Tunis is at present 
occupied by the French ; but the government is still nominally 
that of the native Bey, under the suzerainty of tho Sultan of 
Turkey. Tripoli is a regency of the Ottoman Empire, including in¬ 
land Fezzan, and sometimes maritime liarca. Since 1879, Barca has 
been a separate vilayet. In Eastern Barbary, the Atlas Mountains, 
3200 feet liigh in Tripoli, sink, by the plateau of Barca, with only 
1500 feet of elevation, into the Libyan desert. Rivers floAv into 
lakes without outlet, or lose themselves in tho sand. In most 
places water can be had by sinking wells about ten feet deep. 
The coast-lands, and tho oases, wdiich are just depressions 
moistened by the underground flow to them of natural drainage, 
are highly fertile. Fezzan, with its numerous oases, may be described 
as an archipelago of verdant islands in an ocean of sand. Tunis is 
well advanced in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and rail¬ 
ways. It teems with such produce as wheat, maize, ami olives. 

Divisions. Population. Chief Tow us. 

Barca.350,000.Bengazi. 

Tripoli..550,000.Tripoli. . 

Fezzan.100,000.Mourzouk. 

Tunis.2,000,000.Tunis. 

EXCRCISES. 

What are the limits of Egypt proper? Contrast the heights which 
form the eastern'and western sides of the Nile basin in Egypt proper. 
Distinguish the three cultivable regions. Where are the Egyptian 
oases? Name two of them, adding particulars. What causes tho 
annual overflow of the Nile ? Account for tho absence of forests from 
Egypt? Mow is the innndation controlled? What are tho chief pro¬ 
ductions of the soil ? Who are the Copts? Who are the fellaheen? 
What is the Khedive ? Give particulars showing that the aspect of the 
capital is thoroughly Oriental. Find out two downs on the Nile above 
tioulak, the river-port of Cairo, and two towns at mouths of the Nile, 
What three towns are on the Suez Canal? What led to the British 
rjceupation ? 

What was the extent of Egyptian dominion prior to 18B4 ? What 
events led to the loss of almost all that dominion ? Describe Nubia. 
What parallel is the limit of the intertroplcal rains ? What great acces- 
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8ion does the Nile receive just where thej’ fail ? During what months is 
that accession suspended? Wh 7 does the Nile not inundate Nubia? 
Where do the two Niles meet? What countri^, one on the Ulue Nile, 
tlie other on the White, are often included in Nubia? How do the in- 
tertropical rains enrich the surface of Egypt? Describe the great 
Nile swamp. Describe the highlands of the White Nile. Contrast the Vic¬ 
toria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza lakes. What is the chief feeder of the 
former ? 13y what falls does the White Nile leave it? What races and 
religions meet in the region of these lakes? What of Berbers and 
Ihirar ? 

What is Barbary? What countries form eastern Barbary? What 
of the Atlas Mountains in these countries? What of the rivers? 
What causes an oasis ? What two districts commonly go with Tripoli 
proper ? Which of these districts is a land of oases ? In what respects 
IS Tunis the most advanced of the eastern Barbary i^tates? Name 
three of its chief products. What of its political relations ? 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

1. The largest by fiir of the British possessions in Africa is Cape 
Colony, bounded N. by Orange River, except where Griqualand 
West comes in, lying as that province docs lieyond Orange River ; 
W. by the Atlantic ; S* by the Indian Ocean ; E. by Transkeian 
Kaflirland and Basutoland. The area of the colony, together with 
the two tcmtorics just mentioned on its eastern boundary, which 
arc under British control, is over 240,000 square miles, and the 
]>opiilation about a million and a half. The whole territory is 
about equal in size to the German Empire. 

Towards the Indian Ocean the coast-ranges of Cape Colony are 
threefold, with wide intermediate terraces, and a long descent from 
the innermost range to Orange River. TIic innermost range is the 
highest'of the three, culminating near the middle of its length in 
Compass Berg, 8500 feet. None of the rivers are navigable, not even 
Orange River, though 1200 miles long. The coast-lands in the 
eastern half of the colony arc well watered, thanks to the S.E. trade- 
wind from the Indian Ocean, consequently well-wooded and fertile. 
All the rest of the colony suffers from the want of seasonable rains, 
and the western coast is arid even to barrenness. Inside the coast- 
ranges Great Bushmanland receives only uncertain tliundcr-rains, 
which flood the immense flat with shallow lakes, locally called Vlei. 
Irrigation gives fertility ; but Cape rivci's, even wlicu permanent, 
flow in deep and almost level beds, from which it is very expensive 
to draw water. As yet the country is mainly pastoral, and wool 
is its chief export. Cape wines are acquiring a good name; ostrich- 
fanning, with a view to the feathers, has proved a success ; and the 
diamond mines of Griqiialand West have created the town of Kim¬ 
berley, second only to the capital, Cape Town, in population. 
Cape Town has the only good harbour in the colony, formed by 
a breakwater in Table Bay. Railways start into the interior from 
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three coast towns, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London ; 
and the midland line, as the second of these is called, has pierced 
the innermost of the three coast-ranges. The native brown races 
outnumber the whites in the ratio of 3 to 1 ; and the white popu¬ 
lation of Dutch descent outnumbers the British. Most of the 
natives profess Christianity now ; nevertheless, their great numbers 
is an objection to Europeans contemplating emigration. 

Throughout the whole region north of Capo Colony, as far os 
the plateau of Lake Ngami, and the southern limit of Portuguese 
territory on the Atlantic, British influence is felt, i.c., throughout 
Bechuanaland, Kalahari desert. Great Kamaqualand, Damaraland, 
and Ovampoland. The last-mentioned is a well-watered, grazing 
country; tlic others are arid, but Great Namaqualand and Damara- 
land are rich in copjjer. Walfisch Bay in the latter, and Ichabo 
Island in the former, are settlements directly under the British 
crown, which the Cape Colony has been invited to maintain. In 
1884, Angra Pequena Bay, in Great Namaqualand, became a mercan¬ 
tile station of the German Empire. The natives north of Cape 
Colony live by pasturage and the chase. 

2. Natal. —This colony has Transkeian Eaflirland and Basuto¬ 
land on its southern border, and on its northern Zululand, from 
which it is separated by the river Tugola and its tributary, Butfalo 
Eiver. The area is larger than that of Switzerland. Of the total 
population, 416,000, about 17,000 are coolies employed in the coflee 
and sugar plantations. The natives outnumber the whites in the 
ratio of 13 to 1. The whole of Natal lies outside the African rim, 
which is here single, consisting only of the Drakeiiberg Mountains. 
The surface rises in terraces from warm coast-lands to pastoral ui>- 
lands, and the scenery is in many parts highly picturesque. The 
chief exports are coifee and sugar, hides and ostrich feathers. Not 
one of the many rivers is navigable ; and the only liarbour on its 
coast is Durban, 66 miles from the capital, Pietermaritzburg. 
There is railway communication between Durban and the capital, 
with branches extending to right and left along the coast. 

3. West Africa Settlements. —^These are Gambia and Siena 
Leone, separated, from each other by a considerable extent of coast. 
The foimor, islands and mainland included, has an area of 
only 21 square miles ; and the capital, Bathnrst, is on the Island 
of St Mary. The latter is about 20 times larger ; and its capita], 
Freetown, is on the mainland. Both are unhealthy; and they are 
held merely as trading stations, where miscellaneous tropical pro¬ 
duce, grown by the natives, is exchanged for manufactured goo^. 

4. Gold Coast and Lagos, —The Gold Coast protectorate extends 
from 2® 40^ W. long, to 1® ICK E. long. Lagos comprises the island 
so-called, and the opposite Slave Coast from 2® oi/ to 4® 80' E. 
long. Both are governed from Aeora, a comparatively healthy 
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place on the Gold Coast. They are held both as trading settle¬ 
ments and as vantage-ground for keeping down the slave trade, 
and getting service substituted for slavery among the natives. 
The main supply of palm oil comes from the Gmd Coast; and 
Lagos I., as olfering uio only safe anchorage along 600 miles of 
coast, has become a great emporium. 

Between the British Gold Coast and the Kong Mountains, which 
hero form the African rim, lies the Ashantec kingdom ; capital 
Coomassie, taken in 1874 by the British, who found in it traces of 
human sacrifice on a largo scale. 

5. Islands. —St Helena, in the Atlantic, rugged and moun¬ 
tainous, but eminently healthy, was the place of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s exile and death. The capital, Jamestown, stands 
on the one good inlet, St James’ Bay, Outliers of St Helena are 
Ascension, far to the north-west, and Tristan da Cunha, farther 
still to the south. 

In the Indian Ocean, Mauritius, highly mountainous, has rich 
sugar-plantations worked l)y coolies from India. So prosperous is 
the island that even remote districts are connected by railway with the 
capital. Port Louis. Outliers of Mauritius are Don Rodriguez, the 
Seychelles, Amirantes, and Chagos groui)s. In Mahc, the largest 
of the Seychelles, is port Victoria, a splendid natural harbour. 

EXERCISES. 

What are tho boundaries of Cape Colony? Which province is 
situated beyond Orange River? Compare the area and population 
of Cape Colony with those of the German Empire. Describe the 
configuration of it from south to north. Name and find out on the 
map its highest mountain. What of its rivers ? What prevents them 
from being available for cheap irrigation ? Where is irrigation least 
needed ? . Name four items of Capo produce, and say which of them is 
the chief export. Find out Kimberley on the map, and account for its 
prosperity. From which three coast-towns do railways start inland ? 
What deters European emigrants? Name tho two frontier territories 
under British control. Name five territories north of Capo Colony in 
which British influence is felt. Which one of them has good grazing ? 
Which two of them are rich in copper? How do the natives live? 

What territories lie between Natal and Capo Colony ? What rivers 
separate Natal from Zululand? What mountains form tho inland 
frontier? What is said of the area and population of Natal? Why 
have coolies been imported? Nome the chief exports. What is said 
of the rivers and harbours ? 

Of tho two W, Africa settlements, which is tho larger? Name their 
respective capitals. Being unhealthy, why are they yet retained ? Dis¬ 
tinguish between tho Gold Coast protectorate and Lagos. What place 
is the seat of government for both? For what double puroose are they 
held? What is the chief export from the Gold Coast ? Wnat has made 
Lagos I. a great emporium? What of the Ashantee kingdom and its 
canital? 

What made St Helena famous ? Why was its capital built just where 
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it is ? Name the two outliers of St Helena, and point them out on the 
map. What is the chief industry in Mauritius? What proof of pros¬ 
perity is .stated in connexion with the capital? Of the four outliers of 
Mauritius, which three are groups? In which island of which group is 
I’oit Victoria? 


NON-RRITISII EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS. 

1. Frencli. — Algeria, the Barbary state between Tunis .mid 
Morocco, is by for the largest of the French possessions. The 
Atlas ^lountains arc liere 7000 feet high, a pastoral region, witli 
corn-lands on the .seaward side, and the country of date.s towards 
Sahara. Inland from tlie Gulf of Cabe.s, behind Atla.s, there is a 
district lower than the surface of tlie Mediterranean, marked by a 
scries of lakes locally c,ailed Sfiotts ; and it is proposed to convert 
tliis district into an inland sea, so as both to moisten the climate 
and admit ships into the interior. The climate of the seaboard is 
deemed perfection ; and the capital, Algiers, is a winter resort of 
invalids. Railw'avs connect almost all the towns. The chief 
exi»ort to Great Britain is esparto, for the manufacture of paper. 

Senegal Settlements, viz. :—St Louis, on Senegal Island, a 
sandbank at tlie mouth of Senega] River ; Gorce Island, S. of 
Gape Verde ; Dakar, opposite Gorcc Lsland, coaling-station fur 
the Bordeaux and Brazil mail-steamers. 

Tlie.se stations control the trade of Senegal IlivtT, which is navi¬ 
gable by .small craft for 750 miles. 

The region of the rivers Senegal and Gambia is often, for eon- 
venience' sake, called Senegambia. Hero grows the baofxth tree, 
with trunks 100 feet in gurth, and so soft in texture, that they aru 
hollowed out into chambers. The Guinea Coast is understood to 
begin With the Senegal, Upper Guinea extending from the Siuicgnl 
to the Ogowe, near the equator, and Low'cr Guinea from the Ogowe 
southwanl to Cape Frio. 

Ivory Coast, capital, Grand Bassam. The French protectorate 
is feebly maintained. 

Galloon River, immediately north of the equator. InlamI from 
tills settlement is the Jiative country of the gorilla. French ex¬ 
plorers of the River Oj^owe, cro.ssin;^ the water.shcd, rcaiihed the 
Congo by one of its right bank tributaries called Alima. On 
.Stanley Pool they have set up a station, Brazzaville, which promises 
to beriomc the headquarters of a French dominion on the Middle 
Congo. 

Reunion or Bourbon, twin-island to the M.-iuritius, is famed for 
cotfee and ebony. Outliers of Reunion are Bainto Marie Island, 
off the l ast coa.st of Madagascar; the Nos.si group, and Mayotta, 
one of the Comoros, situated between the north end of Maihagascar 
t-i'c Afric,an mainland. 
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2, Portuguese.—In Upper Guinea, Portugal possesses WhyJah, 
wlieiiec much palm oil is exported. This port is in the territory 
of IXihomoy, the most powerful uativ^o state in Upper Guinea. 
The king of Dahomey’s body-guaid consists of 2000 women, and 
the same bloody rites are inactised heic as in Ashantce. Capital, 
Abomey. 

Portugal possesses also the southern half of Lower Guinea. 
The coast is arid fo>r 30 to 60 miles inland, where fertile uplands 
begin, rising at length to a table-land with a climate like that of 
soutliern Europe. Capital, Loanda. Portugal claims also the 
Lower Congo ; but her claim is disputed. 

The African coast between Zululand and Zanzibar territory 
is Portuguese, and so is the basin of the Zambezi from its 
mouths to a short distance above Tete, where navigation is 
stopped by fifty miles of rapids. The Limpopo and the Rovuma 
also roach the sea in Portuguese territory. The former is so 
shallow as to bo navigable for only sixty miles ; the latter is now’ 
understood to receive, by secondary affluents, the outllow of Lake 
Shirw’a, long supposed to bo without outlet. The Portuguese 
taii)ital is Mozambique, on an inshore coral island at the nar¬ 
rowest part of Mozaml)i(pio Channel; but the most valuable 
place is Delagoa Bay, both because, sheltered from all winds, it 
oilers the one first-class harbour betw’een Port Natal and Zanzibar, 
and because near it are heights where Europeans can safely live. 
Moreover, it is proposed to make Delagoa Bay the terminus of a 
raihvay from the Transvaal, the granary of S. Africa. 

Tlie following islands are Portuguese :— 

iliideira, deemed an integral part of Portugal, see page 1C3. 
Capo Verdes, in the Atlantic, mountainous, producing cotton ; 

one of them, St Vincent, an important coaling-stjvtiou. 
Bissagos, oil* Senegamhia, capital, Bissao, at the mouth of Rio 
Grande, of which it commands the trade. 

Prince’s Island and St Thomas, in the Bight of Biafra, moun¬ 
tainous niid fertile. 

8. Spanish.—The Picsidios in Morocco are penal settlements, 
two of them islands, and tw’o on the coast of the mainland. The 
chief one, Ceuta, is also a fortress, situated on the mainland, o})- 
posite Gibraltar. 

The following islands are Spanish:— 

Caiiarie.s, deemed an integral part of Spain, see page 163. 
Feniando Po and Annobon, in the Bight of Biafra ; hoth of 
them mountainous and fertile. Fernando Po, with its peak 
10,000 feet high, is a sanatorium. The views arc magui- 
liecnt, including the Cameroon Mountains, 13,1*29 feet high, 
on the opposite mainland, a group of extinct volcanoes out- 
.si«lo the eoast-ranges pro])er. Annobon is so ueglected by 
Spain as to be practically iiidepciideiit. 

X 
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EXERCISES. 

Name the lar^^est French ]>osscssion. rietwccii what two Havh.iry 
.states is it situated ? Of wliat three regions, from the coast inland, d»»es 
it consist? What is proposed to be done with the A'/mt/s, and for what 
ends? What is said of the capital ? What is the chief export to Great 
Britain? Name the three Senegal settlements. Of what use are they 
to France? What is meant by Senegambia? What is remarkable 
about the baobab tree? What are the limits of Upper and liower. 
Guinea? What is the French capital on the Ivory Coast? Where is 
Gaboon River? Give an account of Brazzaville. For what two articles 
is Rc'union famed? Name the French islands off the coast of 
Madagascar. 

Describe Portuguese Lower Guinea. Name the capital. What arc 
the Portuguese limits on the east coast? What has stopped their 
OTOgress up the Zambezi? What of the rivers Limpopo and Kovuma? 
Describe the situation of the capital. What makes Dolagoa Bay a 
valuable possession ? What African island is deemed ]iart of Portugal ? 
Describe the Cape Verdes. Of what river do the Bissagos coitnnand 
the trade? Name the two Portuguese islands in the Bight of Biafra. 
What possession has Portugal in Upper Guinea? What king luis an 
Amazonian body-guard ? Name his capital. 

Of what nature are the Spanish settlements in Iiforocco? Name the 
chief one. What African groujp is deemed an integral part of Spain? 
Name the two Spanish islands in the Bight of Biafra. Which one is a 
sanatorium? Which one is practically independent? Compare its 
peak with the Cameroons on the opposite mainland. 


INDEPENDENT STATES. 

1, Morocco. —This, the largest of the Barbary states, has only a 
corner of coast-land on the MediteiTanean, the far gr<’jiU‘r t of 
it lying along the Atlantic. The sultan is dfisjxdic, his interpre¬ 
tation of the Koran taking the jdace of written law. School-lore is 
universal to the extent common in Mohammedan countries, viz., of 
reading and writing, and reciting portions of tlie Koran. The clin-f 
c.xports to Britain are pulse, maize, and olive oil. Morocco city i.s 
the capital, and Meguinez the sultan’s summer rcsi<lencc ; but Fez, 
the ecclesiastical capital, and scat of a university, is larger th.in either. 

3. Abyssinia. —^This country has no con.st-land, though one 
comer approaches the Red Sea in the direction of the ])ort of 
Massow’ah. It is, as it were, a tower abutting on the inside of the 
niouiitain-wall which encloses the interior of Afriija ; for it consists 
of plateaux 5000 to 8000 feet high, on which stand ranges and 
group.s of mountains attaining a maximum height of 15,200 feet 
above the ocean-level. In Lake Dcmbca, Aljyssiiiia contains the 
source of theBlue Nile, the flooding of wliiclj, and of the Atbura, tri- 
biitary to the united stream, by the summer rains, causes llu; annual 
imiiulation of Egypt. ^J’he peculiar distinction of Abyssinia among 
the white race coutiUics of Africa is tlmt it alone ha.s prcserve<l the 
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Cliristiimity once common to them all. The Ahyssinians, like the 
Copts of Egypt, acknowledge the Patriarch of Alexandria as their 
head. Since the death of King Theodore, who was killed at the 
taking of JMagdala fortress by the Pritisli in 18G8, the political 
condition of the country has been unsettled. Three provinces are 
usually mentioned, viz., Tigre, Amhara, Shoa ; and Gondar, in 
Amhara, the central province, is reckoned the ca]>ital. 

3. Zanzibar.—This Mohammedan state comjuehends the roast- 
land, on tlie eastern side of Africa, from near the eipiator .sonth- 
ward to Portuguese territory, together with the adjacent islands, 
after the largest one of which it is named. Zanzibar Island, 65 
inile.s long, with a greatest hreadth of 25 miles, is green the year 
through with orange-groves and luxuriant crops of sugar-cane, rice, 
and the like. Sbanganny, the chief town in it, and residence of 
the Sultan, is a great emporium of trade. Ivory, gum, copal, and 
cloves arc the chief exports. 

4. Madagascar.—This largest island of Africa, containing nearly 
twice the area of the Pritish Isles, forms a not very well comi»acted 
monarchy, all the tribes not having submitted to the Hovas of the 
elevated interior, whose cajutal, Antananarivo, is the chief town. 
A belt of forest, about 15 miles broad, nowhere far from the shore, 
ciKarclcs the interior ; and within this forcst-i ing most of the 
])opulation is found. The chief trade is with t he isbnids Mauritius 
and Ikuirhon. Mi.ssionaries have introduced the Roman character, 
in wliich .several native new.spapers arc printc<l. Cliristianity has 
made .such jtrogress that Sunday has hecomc a legal day of rest. 

6. Orange Free State.—This rcimblic of Dutch horrs^ situated 
within the African rim, coinprises the country which the upper 
Orange River and its tributary the Vaal nearly cnemnpass, c.x- 
cppting what of it is included in Basutoland and Oriqualaml 
AN’est. The slope of the surface is towards the Vaal. The winters 
are cold, because of tbc elevation, which averages 5000 feet; the 
summers are hot, with prolonged droughts and terrific tlnmdev- 
htorins. Both wheat and maize arc grown, and the i>asturagc is 
good. Capital, Bloemfontein. 

6. Transvaal or Sontli African Bepnblic.—This country, named 
fiom its iMisition beyond the Vaal, ami boumlcd on the north by 
the River Limpopo, is a rc])ul)lie of Dutch Ihhth, which for a time 
acknowledged the .suzerainty of Queen Victoria. Its western boun¬ 
dary has been settled by negotiation between Tmnsvaal delegates 
nml the British Government: its eastern boundary is the great 
African rim, within which it wliolly lies. The country slopes to 
tlio Limpopo, and, being well watered, yields splendid pasture in 
the uplands, coffee, sugar, and cotton in the lowlands, with liiiest 
wheat in between. There are gold diggings around Leydenhurg. 
PotscheiTstrom is a larger town than the capital, Pretoria. Here, 
as everywhere in S. Africa, the native brown races immensely out¬ 
number the whites. 
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7. Liberia.—This repuhlio, occupying' of Grain Coast, hail 
for its inifleiis about 10,000 freeil negroes from the United States 
of North America. Its territory is now larger than Switzerland, 
and the population about 1,500,000. The exjiectation of its American 
founders, that civilization and Christianity would sjiread from it 
into the interior, has been disappointed. Capital, Monrovia. 


INDEPENDENT TERRITORIES. 

1. Sahara.—Sahara is a low table-land, the average elevation 
above the ocean-level, being only UlOO-lG.50 feet ; ainl it is desert, 
because there is almo.st no rainfall, and wells are in place.s ten 
days’ journey apart. Tho generally level surface, of which only 
one-tifth i.s sand, breaks into ridges, higlier table-lands, and moun¬ 
tain-knots, with a maximum height of 8200 feet; and the highest 
summits arc covered witli snow during several months of the yeai-. 
Travellers complain more of the night-cold than of the day-heal. 
Every permanent well creates a little oasis, and the mountainous 
districts contain settled communities. The best-known one is the 
kingdom of Air or Asben, near the centre of Sahara, with moun¬ 
tains 6000 feet high. Capital, Agades. Most of the population of 
.Sahara is nomadic. 

2. Soudan.—From its gi'eat fertility under iiitertropical rains, this 
region has been called an inland India. The natives ore negroes ; 
but the Arabs, even where they have not given a sovereign to the 
.state, have imparted their civili.sation and Mohammedanism. 
Lake Tchad and the Niger are the two great natural features of the 
.Soudan. The fonner is a shallow inland .sea, with overflow into 
a depression called Ilodele, hut without outlet to tho oCoan, and 
clevateil only 800 feet above it. The latter is a river 2000 miles in 
Icuigth, navigable by .small craft from al)ove Timbuetoo ilown to 
the Gulf of Guinea, which it reaches by twenty-two months, form¬ 
ing a delta larger than that of tho Nile, a very unhealthy region. 
The names of the principal Soudan states arc subjoined ;— 

On the watershed between the White Nile and Lake Tchad: 
Darfur, capital, Fasber. 

liake Tchad region ; Waday, Kancm, Boriiu, Ijaghirmi. 

Niger Ba.sin : HambaiTa, Tom bo, Ma.sina, Houssa, Adainawa, 
Yoruba, Benin. 

When Abys.sinia i.s taken as the ca.stoiTi boundary of the Soudan, 
Sennar and Kordofan are included, along with Darfur and Waday, 
under the name Egyptian Soudan. But between Kordofan ami 
Daifur there lies a belt of uninhabitable steppe; and tho water- 
shed between the Nile valley and Soudan proper risc-s, in tho moun¬ 
tainous cone of Darfur, to tho heiglit of 6-6000 feet. The iiortli- 
ca.stem slope of Darfur is an infertile country of reddish-yellow 
sand ; the we.stward slope, which continues through Waday in tho 



direction of Lake Tchad, is well watered and highly productive. 
Waday never was Egyptian, except in that it acknowledged the 
suzendnty of the Khedive in 1875, the year after Darfur had been 
overrun by Egyptian troops. 

Timbuctoo, in Masina, a trading centre situated at the top of 
the northern bend of the Niger, is the Soudan town best known 
by name ; but the largest town is the capital of Bornu, the most 
powerful of the So.udan states, viz., Kuka, with a pop, of 60,000. 

3. Congo Basin.—The Congo, the only great African river with¬ 
out a delta, issues from Lake Bangwcolo, of which the chief feeder 
is the Chamheze, an eastern inthient. It jtasses through Lake 
Moero and other lakes, receiving tributaries which also flow out of 
or through lakes, as the Luknga from Lake Tanganyika. Its course 
is interrupted near the eqiiator by six falls ; then come 835 miles of 
navigable water, 2-10 miles broad, ending in Stanley Pool, on the 
north shore of which stands Brazzaville, already mentioned, while 
lower down, on the south shore, Mr Stanley has founded Leopold¬ 
ville, in niunc of the ‘‘Association Internationale," of which the 
King cf tlie Belgians is patron. Below Stanley Pool navigation is 
interrupted for 180 miles by cataracts, ending in Yellala Palls, 142 
miles from the Atlantic. The Congo coast-land is a forest swamp ; 
the ISO miles of cataracts is a poor country; above Stanley Pool 
the Congo basin is both fertile and healthy. 

4. Zululand.—Zululand, extending from Natal northwards to 
Portuguese territory, and lying, like Natal, outside the African rim, 
is Hat on the whole, and marshy, but well timbered. By restoring 
King Cctcwayo in 1883, to rule over two-thirds of his former domain, 
th(( British thought to quiet tribe jealousies. The expectation was 
not fulfilled ; and, now that Cetewayo is dead, disorder continues. 

5. Upper ZambezL—The Zambezi rises in the Mossamba range, 
which shuts off Lower Guinea from the interior. First of all, it 
traverses a rich and salubrious upland, about 5000 feet above the 
occail-lcvcl; then it and its tributaries drain a marshy table-land, 
with Lake Dilolo in tho north, and Lake Ngami in the south. About 
the middle of its course it receives its largest tributary ou the right 
bank, tho Chobo ; and soon thereafter, itvself now a mile broad, it 
rushes over a precipice of 100 feet, formijig the Victoria Falls. Its 
1)0st known tributary on the left bank is tlio outflow of Lake Nyassa, 
the Shire, which joins it in Portuguese territory. The Murchison 
('ataracts interrupt navigation on the Shire. Immediately above 
Portuguese territory tho natives arc fierce and cruel. In tho 
Victoria Falls region they arc a superior race, but tho country is 
not wcdl reported of, except on the headwaters of tho Zambezi ; 
fevers prevail hy the river, a poisonous plant infests the pastures, 
and tho tsetse-fly is death to most domestic animals. 

6. Somali.—North of Zanzibar territory, and round Cape Guarda- 
fui, to where Egyptian territory used to begin, tho African coast is 
occiqiied by independent tribes,—8omali on the coast, Gallas inland, 
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Mohammedan all except such of the Gallas as, from near neigh* 
hourhood, have received some tincture of Christianity from the 
Abyssinians. This region is rich in odoriferous gums, which are 
marketed at the annual fair of Berbera. Socotra Island, olf Capo 
Guardafui, is famous for aloes, and important as being on the route 
to India. The Arab element prevails in the population. Its luler 
is under treaty to allow no settlement on it without British consent. 

EXERCISES. 

Compare the size and situation of Morocco with those of the other 
Barbary states. How does Mohammedanism affect govonmient and 
school? What are the chief exports to Britain? For what are the 
three principal towns severally remarkable ?—Wliere does Ahyssinian 
territory approach the Red Sea coast? Describe its surface. What t)f 
Lake Dembea? What has Abyssinia to do with the annual inundation 
of the Nile? What of religion and government in Abyssinia? Name 
the three provinces and tlic capital.—What are tlie limits of Zanzibar 
dominion? Describe Zanzibar Island. Name its capital. Name the 
chief exports.—W’herc in Madagascar is most of the population found? 
Which is the ruling race, and where is their capital ? With what islands 
is trade chiefly carried on? Wliat progress has Christianity made?— 
Define the limits of Orange Free State. Describe the climate. Mention 
the produce.— What are the boundaries of the Transvaal? In what 
direction does it slope? WJiere is the produce tropical? Where are 
the gold mines? Name the largest to>vn and the ca^)ital. What of the 
population ?—Where is Liberia? Tell its story. Name its capital. 

Describe the surface of Sahara. Wliy is it desert? Give an account 
of one settled community in it.—What makes the Soudan fertile V How 
have, tlie Arabs proved their superiority over the negroes here? What 
of J.ake Tchad? Give an account of the Niger. How far up is it 
navigable? Name the principal states round Lake Tchad? Name the 
principal states along the Niger, from Bambarra to Benin. What four 
countries may be included under the name Egyptian Soudan? Bcscrihe 
the watershed between the Nile valley and Soudan proper. In what 
sense only was Waday ever Egyptian ? Where is Tiinbuctoo ? Which is 
the most powerful state, and whicn the largest town?—In what respect does 
the Congo differ from the other great African rivers? Name the iipjier* 
inf»st two lakes in its course. Name the affluent from liske Tanganyika. 
W here is the navigation of the Congo obstructed ? Wliere i.s Stanley l*ool ? 
Give some account of Brazzaville and Leopoldville. From what fulls 
is navigation to the Atlantic onen? Wtiat part of the (>ongo basin is 
best reported of?—What are the boundaries of Znluiand ? Give some 
account of it physically and politically.—Where doe.s the Zambezi rise? 
Name the two lakes of the marshy table land, and point them out on the 
map. Describe Victoria Falls. What tributary comcH in a short way 
above thorn, and on which bank? Where are the Murchison Cataracts? 
What lake is reached by ascending the Shird River? What of the in- 
liuhitant.s of the Upper Zambezi? What evil report is given of most of 
the country V—Where arc the Somali and Oalla-s tribes? What is the 
.special produce of their country? Where is it marketed? Where do 
.some of the Gallas get a tincture of Christianity? For what is Socotra 
I. fam<>u.s? What agreement h.as the British Government made with 
its ruler, and why ? 
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Abeoku''ta, a combination of town- 
sliipH in the atate of EKbaland, W. 
Africa, about 70 miles N. of Lagos. P. 
estimated at from 150,000 to 2i)0,000. 

Abo'mey, a town of'VV. Africa, capi¬ 
tal of Dahomey, situated about 80 miles 
from the Slave Coast.. Pop. 50,000. 

Aboukir, Bay of, d-^oo-keer', on the 
coast of Egypt, celebrated for the vic¬ 
tory which Lord Nelson here obtained 
over the French fleet in 1708. 

AbysBlnla, an extensive country' of 
E. Africa, part of ancient Etiiiopia, 
lying between 8“ and 16“ 30' N. hit., 
and between 34“ 40' and 40° E. long. 
Its area is estimated at 200,(KX) square 
miles, and the pop. at 4,000,000. ^ce 
ItKMAr.KS, page .322. 

Ac'cra, a town and Tlritish settle¬ 
ment oil the Gold Coast, W. Africa. 
I'op. 3<.)00, 

Adama'wa, a country of Central 
Africa, N. of the equator, lies between 
7 and 11 N. lat., and 11 and 16 £. 
long. 

A'dowa, a town of Abys.sinla, capital 
of the state of Tigrf*. Pop. 8000. 

Ag'ades (an euclosnro), a town of 
Central Africa, capital of Air or Ashen, 
an oasis in the Sahara; it is one of the 
great marts of the caravan trade. Pop. 
70t.H). 

Agulhas Bank, d-gool'yds, a largo 
bank, round tlie S. extremity of Africa 
extending front near Natal to Saldanba 
Hay, with a varying width averaging 
40 tniics. 

Albert Nyanza (Nyanza means 
lake, and according to Arab pronunci¬ 
ation the n and y are joined in the 
mouth, and not pronounced separately; 
but tlio native tribes pronounce it 
eitlier nce.-ydu'ja or nft'.-ydn'&d), a largo 
inland sea or lake of fresh water in 
Central A frica, at the equator; it forms 
one. of the princlp.il reservoirs of the 
Nile, and was discovered in 1864 by Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker, who named it 
ill honour of Prince Albert, consort of 
Queen Victoria. 

Alcxan'dra Nile, or Kage'ra, a 
river of Equatorial Africa, flowing into 
the Victoria Nyanza on the W. Mr 
II. M. Stanley, the celebrated explorer, 
nanu'd it after tho Princess of Wales. 
Id its course from tho S.W. it pas.ses 
through a largo lake, also named 
Affraiidra by Mr Stanley. 

Alexan'dria. an aucieut and cele¬ 


brated city and seaport of Lower Egypt, 
situated on a narrow peninsula between 
Lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean. 
It takes its name from Alexander tho 
Great, by wliom it was founded about tho 
year 332 B.c. Here Euclid, the mathe¬ 
matician, taught about 320 b.c. The 
fortifications of Alexandria were bom¬ 
barded and demolished by a British 
fleet in 1662, when a largo portion of 
tho city was laid in ruins by Arab in¬ 
cendiaries. Pop. 212,000. 

Alge'ria, ancient Nuviidia, a territory 
of N. Africa, bounded on the N. by the 
Mediterranean, W. by Morocco, S. by 
the Great Desert of Sahara, and E. by 
Tunis. Pop. 2,867,000, about 250,000 of 
wliom are Europeans. Ste Remabks, 
page 320. 

Algiers, dl~jferz\ a seaport and 
strongly fortified city of N. Africa, 
capital of Algeria, on the W. side of a 
bay of the same name in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Poj). 52,702. 

Algo'a Bay, a hay about 425 miles 
E. of the (hipo of Good Hope; its 
shores are among the most fertile and 
beautiful districts of South Africa. 

Amha'ra (the high lauds), a state of 
Abyssinia, to the W. of the Tacazzo. 
It includes Gondar and Lake Dernbca, 
and is crossed by ranges of lofty moun¬ 
tains. 

Angola, a state of Lower Guinea, 
W. Africa, having Congo on the N., 
and Benguela on tho S. It is partly 
subject to Portugal, and lias a large 
traflic in ivory. Pop. 250,(X)0.—Chief 
town, Bt Paul de Loanda. 

Angornou', a town of Bornou, Cen¬ 
tral Africa, N. of the equator; it is a 
largo trading centre. I'op. 30,000. 

Anko'bar, the capital of the prov¬ 
ince of Shoa, Abyssinia. Pop. 12,(X)0. 

Anno Bom, or An'nobon, a small 
island ill the Gulf of Guinea, W. coast 
of Africa, belonging to Spain. Pop. 
301X). 

Ar'drah, a town of Dahomey, W. 
Africa, about 25 miles inland. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Ascen^sion (discovered by the 
Spanish on Ascension Day, 1501), a 
Ktnall, barren-looking island in tho 
South Atlantic, 820 miles N.W. of St 
IJt'Ieim. It belongs to Great Britain. 
—70, 55 S. 14, 26 W. 

Ashantee', a kingdom of W. Afi ioa, 
extending about 300 miles inland from 
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the Gold Coast; it is inhabited by a 
warlike people. It ia covered with 
forests, and abounds in gold. Pop. 
estimated at 4,600,000. 

Assouan, Assuan, Asswran, or Bs- 
Souan, dji-atvdn' (the opening), a fron¬ 
tier town of Egypt towards Nubia, 
situated on the Nile, and surrounded 
by mountains of granite. Its ancient 
name was St/ene, and near it are the 
quarries of granite called syenite, which 
the Egyptians used In making Cleo¬ 
patra’s needle and other obelisks. Op¬ 
posite is the Island of Elephantitio, 
famous for its rock-hewn temples. 
About three miles above it the cata¬ 
racts of the Nile begin. 

Atlas, a chain of lofty mountains in 
N. Africa, traversing the greater part 
of the Barbary States from N.E. to 
S.W. Mount JJenttt is 15,000 feet above 
the sea. 

Azoom', Azoum', or Azum', a town 
of Abyssinia. Pop. 4000. 

Ba^lmau'deb, Strait of (the gate 
of tears), a channel about 20 miles 
broad, uniting the Red Sea with the 
Indian Ocean. 

Badag'ry, a town of W. Africa, on 
the Gulf of Benin. Pop. about 10,000. 

Bahr el A'l>iad(white river); Bahr 
el Az'rek (blue river). See Nile. 

Bambar^ra, a kingdom of N.W. 
Africa, on the banks of the Niger. It 
is fertile and well cultivated, and con- 
tain.s several large towns. 

Bambouk', a mountainous country 
of N.W. Africa, between the Senegal 
and the Faleme. 

Bangweo'lo, a lake of Central 3. 
Africa, discovered by Dr Livingstone 
in 1868, and near the S. shore of which 
he died 1st May 1H73. It forms one of 
a chain of gfcat lakes in the valley of 
the Congo, and its chief affluent is tlm 
river Chanibeze. —11, 30 S., from 27, .30 
to .30 E. 

Bar^ca, a maritime territory of N. 
Africa, E. of Tripoli, The ancients 
had flourishing settlements here; and 
considerable reniain.s of (Jyrene, Ptolo- 
mais, etc., have been discovered. I'op. 
3(r2,0<X). 

Bas'sa, a seaport of Upper Guinea, 
W. Africa. 

Bathurat, a seaport of W. Africa, 
on the island of 8t Mary, at the mouth 
of the Gambia. Pop. 2825. 

Benga's!, a seaport of Barca, N. 
Africa, on the Gulf of Sidra. Pop. 
60fX). 

Benguela, hcn-gn'ld, an extensive 
territory of Lower Guinea, W. Africa, 


lying to the southward of Angola; it 
is claimed by Portugal. Pop. 1,81^,000. 
—The capital is named New or St 
Philip de Benguela, and has a pop. 
of about 3000. 

Benin, hen-een', a kingdom of Upper 
Guinea, W. Africa,extending along the 
coast of the Bight of Benin.—The 
: capital, Benin, is situated inland, on an 
open plain. Hsre Belzoni, the cele¬ 
brated traveller, died in 1823. Pop. 
16,000. 

Benowm', a town of Central Africa, 
capital of Ludamar. 

Benud. See Chadda. 

Ber1)er, a town of Nnbla on the 
Nile, near the confluence of the Athara. 
Pop. 8000. 

Ber'bera, a seaport on the coast of 
the Somali country, E. Africa, between 
Cape Guardafui and the entrance of 
the Red Sea. 

BiaPra, a country of Upper Guines, 
W. Africa, bordering on the Camorooris 
River. 

Binu6. See Chadda. 

Bissa^gos, or Bijuja Islands, a 
group of islands off the W. coast of 
Africa, between the mouth of the 
Gambia and Sierra Leone, belonging to 
Portugal. 

Bisaa'o, a seaport and island, chief 
of the Bissagos group, off the W. coast 
of Africa. 

Bl2er’’ta, a seaport of Tunis, N. 
Africa, at the head of a deep bay. 
Pop. 8000. 

Blan'co, Cape (white cape), a head¬ 
land forming the most westerly point 
of the Sahara or Great Desert, Africa. 
—20, 46 N. 16, 68 W. 

Bloemfontein, hlnom'/on-teen, the 
principal town in Orange Free State, 
S. Africa. Pop, 2567. 

Bojador, Cape, ho-yd--<lor' (round 
cape), a promontory of W. Africa, S. of 
Morocco, stretching into the Atlantic. 
26, 7 N. 14, 29 W. 

Bon, Cape, N.E. of Tunis, N. Africa, 
opposite Sicily.—37, 4 N. 10,63 E. 

Bo'na, a seaport of Algeria, N. 
Africa. Pop. 16,196. 

Bondou% a country of W. Africa, 
between the Senegal and the Gambia. 
Its pop. is said to be l,6iK).000. 

Bon'ny, a town of Upper Giiine.a, 
W. Africa, at the mouth of one of the 
branches of the Niger. 

Bornou', one of the most powerful 
kingdoms of ('ontral Africa, N, of the 
e.qnator, Is situated in Soudan, S.W. of 
Lake Tchad. — The chief town is 
Bornou or Now Birnio. Pop. 10,000, 
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Bourbon. S^se Beunion. 

BouB^sa^ or Boo‘’Ba, a town of W. 
Soudan, Central Africa, the capital of 
a country of the same name on the 
Niger. Mungo Park was killed here 
by the natives in 1805. Pop. 18,000. 

Brass, a river of Afiica, called by the 
Portuguese Nun, one of the principal 
branches of the Niger; it separates 
into two channels before reaching the 
sea. 

Cabes, M'bp.a,a, seaport of N. Africa, 
200 miles S. of Tunis, on the Gulf of 
C abe s. Pop. 6000. 

Cabes, Gulf of, an inlet of the 
Mediterranean, indenting the coast of 
Tunis, N.E. Africa. 

Cairo, Wro, called Bl Masr by the 
ICgyptians, and B1 Kahlreh (the vic¬ 
torious) by the Arabs, the modern 
capital of Egypt, and the largest 
city in Africa, is situated near the 
eastern bank of the Nile. It was 
founded by the Arabs about a.d. 970. 
On the 14th Sept. 1882, immediately 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, Cairo 
was taken possession of by British 
cavalry, when Arabi Pasha and 10,000 
Egyptian soldiers surrendered. Pop, 
327,462. 

Calabar', a maritime district of 
Upper Guinea, W. Africa, oh the Old 
(htlabar Firth, opposite the island of 
Fernando Po. 

Calabar, New, a branch of the 
River Quorra at its delta, flows S.K., and 
enters the Bight of Biafra, W. of 
Bonny. 

Calabar, Old, or Cross Biver, a 
river of - Upper Guinea, W. Africa, 
which falls into the Bight of Biafra. 
On its hanks, a few miles from its 
mouth, are Duke Toivn and Creek Town, 
whore tlio United Presbyterian 
Ciiurch of Scotland Unshiglily interest¬ 
ing luissious. 

Camaroon, or Camaroens, kd-md- 
rnoHs', a river of Upper Guinea, W. 
Africa, which falls into the Bight of 
Biafra, opposite Fernando Po.—The 
Canaaroon Mountains, close to the 
shore, rise to the height of 13,129 feet. 

Cana'ry Islands, or Cana'rles, 
ancient Fortumtee Jti»u!cp, a beautiful 
group in the Atlantic, off the N.W. 
coast of Africa. They belong to Spain, 
'i'iiey are seven in nmnbcr, Te.nerijfe, 
iirnnd Canary, and bi'lng the 

principal. The Peak of Tenerife rises 
12,198 feet above the sea, and is seen 
by lunriIters nt the distance of 140 
miles. Pop. 280,388. 

Cantin, Cape, kdn-teen'f a promon¬ 


tory ou the coast of Morocco, N.W. 
Africa.—32, 32 N. 9, 21 W. 

Cape Coast Castle, a town of the 
Gold Coast Colony, W. Africa, between 
the Assine on the W. and the Volta 
on the E. Pop. 10,000. 

Cape Colony (takes its name from 
the Cape of Good Hope), an extensive 
and important colony belonging to 
Great Britain, occupying the S.extrem¬ 
ity of South Africa. See Kemabks, 
page 317. 

Cape of Good Hope, or Capo 
Peak, a promontory forming the S. 
extremity of Table Mountain, S. 
Africa; it rises nearly 1000 feet above 
the sea. 

Cape Town, the capital of Cape 
Colony, S. Africa. It is situated on 
Table Bay, and is strongly fortified. 
It was founded by the Dutch in 1652. 
Pop. 33,250. 

Ceuta, su'td, or ku'td, a strong sea¬ 
port of Morocco, on the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar; it has belonged to Spain since 
1640. Pop. 9703. 

Chad. See Tohad. 

Chad'da, or. Binu5, he-noo'eh, a 
largeriverofUpperGuinea,W Africa, 
which falls into the Niger or Quorra. 

Coan'za, a river of Lower Guinea, 
W. Africa, which has its source in the 
Mossamba Mountains, and, after a 
rapid course of 450 miles, enters the 
Atlantic S. of Loando, 

Com'oro Islands, a group of vol¬ 
canic isles, lying between Madagascar 
and the continent of Africa. One of 
tlie group, called Mayntta, was ceded 
to France in 1841. Pop. estimated at 
70,000. 

Congo, kong'gn, a country of Lower 
Guinea, W. Africa, separated from 
Lonngo on the N. by the River Congo, 
and bounded on the S. by Angola. 

Congo, a groat river of \V. Africa, 
which rises in the equatorial lake 
region, and enters the Atlantic by an 
estuary, 6 miles wide, in Lower Guinea. 
To facUitate the opening up of the 
countries drained by the Congo to the 
influences of civilisation, an Inter¬ 
national Association was formed nt 
Brussels in 1878, and on its behalf Mr 
II. M. Stanley has founded several 
stations on both banks of the river, and 
cnnstructed important roads. See 
Rrmauks, page 325. 

Constantine, kon-stan-feen*, a city 
of Algeria, capital of the department 
of the s.aniG name, situated on a steep 
i-ock, and strongly fortified. It has 
many fine remains of Roman architec- 
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ture. In its neigiibonrhood are the 
ruins of Hippo, uf which St Aus'iistiiie 
was bishop from a.d. S95 till his death 
in A.u, 430. Pop. 40,000.—The depart¬ 
ment occupies the whole of the eastern 
third of the country borderiiij; on 
Tunis and tlie Tripoli States, and has 
a pop. of 1,141,83d. 

Coomas'Ble. the capital of the kinit- 
dom of Ashantee, Upper Guinea, W. 
Africa; it was taken and burned by 
the British in 1874. Pop. estimated at 
60,000. 

Daho^mey, a kingdom of W. Africa, 
N. of the Slave Coast. Tlie govern¬ 
ment is a sanguinary despotism, and 
the people are fierce and barbarous. 
Pop. estimated at 180,00 

Bama'raland, a country of S.W, 
Africa, on the coast, northward of Groat 
Naiuaqualand. ThcWaUisch Day dis¬ 
trict was annexed by Britain in 1878. 

DamieUta, a seaport of Egypt, near 
the month of the eastern branch of the 
Nile. Pop. 32,730. 

Dar-es-Salaam^, a seaport of Africa, 
25 miles S. of Zanzibar. 

Darfur', a country of N. Central 
Africa,VV.ofKordofan. Pop. estimated 
at 200,000. 

Debo, deb'o, a lake of N. Central 
Africa, S.W. of Timbuctoo, on the 
Jidiba.—On its S.W. shore is a town of 
the same name. 

Delago'a Bay, an inlet of the 
Indian Ocean, on the E. coast of Africa, 
about 2r>(J miles N. of Natal. 

Delga'do, Cape, a promontory on 
the coast of Mozambique, E. Africa.— 
10, 41 S. 40, 40 E. 

Delta, or Dower Bgjrpt, a tract of 
land between the E. and W. mouths of 
the Nile,so named from its re.si'inbling 
in form (A), the fourth letter of 
the Greek alphabet. 

Dem'bea, Dake of, or Tza'na, in 
Abyssinia, drained by the Balir cl 
Aarek or Blue Kiver. It is about 60 
miles long, and 40 miles broad. 

Der'na, Der'ne, or Der'neh, a 
seaport of N. Africa, capital of Barca. 
Pop. COOO. 

Derr, a mud-buitt town of N.E. 
Africa, capital of Lower Nubia, on the 
E. bank of the Nile. Pop, 3000, 

Dilo'lo, a small lake in S. Central 
Africa, Htipposed to be tlio source of 
the great river Zambezi.—11, 80 S. 
23. .30 E. 

Dongola, dong'go M, a province of 
Nortliern Nubia, consisting of the Nile 
valley, between 18 and 10, 30 N. Pop. 
estimated at 250 ,ofKi. 


Dongola, New, or MaraHca, the 
capital of the above province, on tiio 
W. bank of the Nile. Pop. estimated 
at 20,000. 

Dra' kenberg. or Quathlamba 
Mountains, kwdt-Mm'bd, a range in 
S. Africa, forming the W. boundary of 
Natal. 

Dur'ban, the oldest town and sea¬ 
port In the colony of Natal, S. Africa. 
Pop. 13,218. 

li'boe, or ATjoh, a town of Guinea, 
W. Africa, on the riglit bank of the 
Niger, about 80 miles from the ocean. 
Pop. 6000. 

Bg'ga, a large trading town of Upper 
Guinea, W. Africa, on the Niger; it is 
the most southerly town in the king¬ 
dom of Nyffe, and ha.s a large popu¬ 
lation. 

Sgypt. See Remarks, page .314. 

Hl-Obeld, el^o-bd'id, till! capital 
town of Kordofan, valley of the Nile, 
Africa. Pop. estimated at 1.3,fKK). 

Ellmlna, el-me'nd (the mine), a sea¬ 
port of Upper Guinea, W. Africa, on 
the Gold Coast; it belongs to Britain. 
Pop. 20,000. 

False Bay, a large inlet on the S. 
coast of Africa, immediately to tiie E. 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Fayoom'', Falooin'', or Fayum', a 
province of Middle Egypt, on the W. 
side of the Nile. Pop. 154,000. 

Fernan'do Po, a ninuntainnus 
i.sland off the coast of Guinea, W. 
Africa. Pop. 14,000.—.See Kemark.s, 
page 321. 

Ferro, fer'ro, Spanish Hierro, the 
most westerly of the Canary Islands; 
it was formerly used by geograpliers 
as the first meridian. Pop. 4.337.— 
27, 45 N. 18, 7 W. 

Fez (fertile or bountiful), a city of 
N. Africa, once famous as a seat of 
learning and the capital of a Moorish 
kingdom, to w'hicii it gave name— now 
united to Morocco, of wliich it is one 
of the capitals. Pop. estimated at 
100,000, 

Fez'zan, a country to the S. <»f 
Tripoli, N. Africa; it contains many 
oases, and has been described ns a 
chain of verdant islands in an nceun of 
sand. It id subject to the ruler of 
3'ripoli, and Is the great emporiiiin of 
the caravan trade between that conn try 
and the interior of Africa. Pup. 
26,000. 

Free'town, the capital of the British 
colony of Siomi Leone, W. Afii(>*i, 
situated on a bay at the mouth of tlio 
Koukelle, 
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Funchal, /oon-shdl' (aboundinpr in 
fennel), the capital town of the island 
of Madeira, on its S.E. coast. Pop. 
20,606. 

Gaboon^ a region of W. Africa, on 
tlio E. coast of the Gulf of Guinea; it, 
is watered by the Gaboon River. 

Gam'^bia, a large river of Senc- 
gambia, W. Africa; it rises among the 
mountains of Kong, and, after a course 
of about 1000 miles, falls into the 
Atlantic, S. of Cape Verd.—Bathurst, 
the capital of the British settlements 
here, is situated on an island at its 
nioiitli. 

Gan'do, one of the Iloussa states, 
in Soudan, Central Africa, on the 
Niger. Area estimated at 82,486 
square miles; pop. 6,000,000. 

Gibraltar, Strait of, between Eu¬ 
rope and Africa, uniting the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. The breadth 
of the channel, where it is narrowest, 
is miles. 

Gold Coast, a country of Upper 
Guinea, W. Africa, having the Ivory 
Coa.st on the W., and the Slave Coast 
on the E. The British have several 
settlements here, the chief of which 
are Cape Coast Castle, Klmina, and 
Anera. Tliese, wUli the settlements at 
Lagos on the Slave Coast, viz., Jiada~ 
gry, Lagos, Palma, Leckie, etc,, were 
erected into the Gold Coast Colony, 
2it.h July 1874, Pop. of colony, 
475,000. See Rem.'^bks, page 318. 

Gon'dar, the capital of Abyssinia. 
21 miles N.E. of Lake Dembea. It is 
built on the side of an e.Ytiiict volcano. 
Pop. estimated at 60,000. 

Gondoko'ro, a trading station of 
Africa, in the valley of the Nile, about 
5 N. hit. Wlien Sir Samuel liaker, in 
1871, took possession of the countries 
of the Upper Nile for the Khedive of 
Egypt, he changed the name of this 
place to lamailia. 

Goree, go-rd', a small rocky island | 
belonging to the French, on the W. 
co.ast of Africa, S. of Capo Verd. The 
town of the samo name is strongly 
fortified, and is an entrepot for ivory, 
gold-dust, gum - Senegal, etc. Pop. 
2-162.—14, 39 N. 17, 24 W. 

Grahamstown, a town of Capo 
(’olony, the capital of the district of 
Albany,South-Eastern Province. Pop. 

Grain Coast, Upper Guinea, W. 
Africa; it extends from Sierra Leone 
to Capo Palmas. The Republic of 
J Jberia occupies the coast, with a con¬ 
siderable extent of territory inland. 


Gri^'qualand Fast (the land of the 
Griquas), a native territory of S. Africa, 
part of the country formerly known as 
Nomanaland. It lies to the N. of Fon- 
doland, and has an area of 8000 square 
miles, with a pop. of about 78,000. 

GrPqualand West, a territory in 
the N. of Cape Colony, on the Vaal, 
W. of Orange Free State. It is well 
known for its diamond fields. Area 
about 17,800 square miles; pop. esti¬ 
mated at 39,000, of whom 17,000 are 
Europeans. 

Guardaful, Cape, g\oar-dd~fweef, a 
bold headland forming the most east¬ 
erly point of Africa.—11, 60 N. 61, 

20 E. 

Guinea, ghin'ne, a geographical divi¬ 
sion of W. Africa, extending from Cape 
Verga, 10, 20 N., to Cape Negro, 15, 41 
8, It is divided into Upper Guinea 
and Lower Guinea. The name desig¬ 
nates no political division, but was at 
one time much employed in commerce. 

Guinea, Gulf of, a gnlf formed by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the coasts of 
Upper Guinea, between 6, 20 and I S., 
and 7,30 W. and 10 E. 

Hous''sa, an extensive district of 
Soudan, Central Africa, consisting of 
various petty kingdimis or states, each . 
of which has a governor, while the. 
whole is under the supreme rule of a 
sultan. 

In'yack, In'yak, or St Mary, an 
Island of Africa, in Dclagoa Bay. 

Jaoo'ba, a nourishing city of Central 
Africa, on the Chadda. 

Jen'ne, or Jen^neh, the capital of 
a state of the same name in Soudan, 
Central Africa, on an island formed by 
the Joliba or Niger. Pop. 9000. 

Johan'^na, the central and most fre¬ 
quented of the Comoro Islands, in 
.Mozambique Obaniiel, Africa. Pop. 
e,stiiuated at 20,000. 

Ju'by, Cape, a low sandy point on 
the coast of N.W. Africa.—27,58 N. 12, 
62 VV. 

Kaarta, kdr'UI, a kingdom in the 
N.E, of Senegarabia, W. Africa. 

Kaben'da, a .seaport town of W. 
Africa, 40 miles N. of tho mouth of the 
Congo or Livingstone. 

Karfa, a country of E. Africa, S. of 
Aby-ssinia, betw-ecn the Go<lJeb River 
on the N. and the Bako on tho 9.-7,36 
N. 36, 40 E. 

Kaf&a^ria, Caf!ba'’rla, or Ka'flr- 
land, now called the Transkeran 
Territories, a fertile region of 8. 
Africa, exttmding from the Kei River 
! to Natal. It is divided into districts, 
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most of wliich aro semi-independent. 
Total pop. estimated at 400,000. 

Kagera. See Alexandra Nile. 

Kairwan, kir-wdn', a city of Tunis, 
N. Africa; It is one of the holy cities 
of the Mohammedans, and its mosque 
is held sacred, as containing the tomb 
of Mohammed's barber. 

Kalaha'ri Desert, a parched and 
.almost uninhabited waste in S. Africa, 
lying between the Orange River and 
the parallel of 24 S., and between 19 and 
22 E. 

Kano', a town of Nigritia, N. Cen¬ 
tral Africa, capital of Iloiiasa, and one 
of the chief seats of the caravan-trade. 
Top. 40,000. 

Ken'eh, a city of Upper Egypt, on 
the right bank of the Nile, 31 miles 
N.N.E. of the ruins of Thebes. Pop. 
13,200. 

Kenia, ken-e'd. a lofty mountain on 
the E. coast of Africa, near the equator. 
Height above tlie sea 20,000 feet.—36, 
0 E. 

KhartOTun' (the promontory or 
point), the modern capital of Nubia, at 
the junction of the Blue and the White 
Nile, 95 miles S.W. of Shendy. Pop. 
15,000. 

Killma-NJa'ro, a lofty mountain of 
E. Africa, near the equator. Height 
22.000 feet. 

Kllwah. See Qulloa. 

Kim'berley, the chief place in Gri- 
qualand West, or the. Diamond Fields, 
S. Africa. Pop. 13,100. 

Kob'be, tlie capital of Darfur, N. 
Central Africa. 

Kon'de, a country at the N.W. 
corner of Lake Nyassa, interior of E. 
Africa. Near the lake extends abroad 

f dain of wonderful fertility, with a 
arge population. 

Kong, a kingdom of W, Africa, 
between Bambarra and Ashantce, 
traversed by lofty mountains of the 
same name. Ko7ig in the Mandingo 
language means -'mountains. ’ 
Kordofan' (the white land), a 
country of Central Africa, between 
Darfur and Sennaar. Pop. estimated at 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

KouTca, or Koo'ka, a city of Central 
Africa, the capital of Bornoii, W. of 
Lake Tcliad. 

Ku'ruman. or New Ijattakoo, a 
town of South Africa, capital of the 
Bi-.chuana country. 

Kwan'do, an important river of S, 
Africa, rises in the Mossainba Moun¬ 
tains, K. of Bengiicia territory, flows 8. 
and E. for several hundred miles as a 


■ navigable river, and enters the Zam¬ 
bezi, it.s lower course being the stream 
long known as the Cliobe. 

Xia'gos, part of the British Gold 
Const Colony, W. Africa. Pop. 75,270. 

Lattakoo', a town of S. Africa, in 
the country of the Bechuanas. Pop. 
6000.—27 10 8. 24,30 E. 

lio'opold, Dake, in Central Africa, 
lying E. of the SrV. part of Tanganyika. 
It is variously called by the natives 
ltukwa,Likwa, and llickwa, but named 
by Mr Joseph Thomson, its European 
discoverer, in honour of H.Il.H. Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Albany. 

Lieopoldvllle (named in honour of 
the King of the Belgians), n station at 
Stanley Pool, River Congo, W. Africa. 
See Rr.MAnKS, page 325. 

lilbe'ria (tlie country of the free), an 
independent negro republic, on the 
coast of Upper Guinea, W. Africa, 
founded, in 1848, for free negroes from 
the United States of America. It lias 
about 600 miles of cf>Rst line, and ex¬ 
tends, on an average, 100 miles into tlio 
interior. Area about 14,.'KX) squ-are 
miles; pop. 1,600,000. See Kemakkh, 
page. 324. 

ijib'yau Desert, part of the Salmra, 
In Africa. It contains the oasis of 
Seewah, with tlie town of the same 
name, and is prohiibly not less than 
10(X) miles in length, and from 600 to 
6<X) miles in breadtii. 

Llmpo'po, or Crocodile', a river on 
the E. coast of 8. Africa, rises in the 
territory of the Transvaal or South 
Afric.an Keiiublic, and falls into the 
Indian Ocean. 

Llnyan'ti, a town of Centra! S. 
Africa, the capital of a powerful tribe, 
cal it'd the Makololo, in 18, 17 S. and 
23. 60 E. Pop. 7000. 

Llvlngsto'nla. See Nyassa. 

lioan'da, or St Paul do Loan'da, a 
fortified seaport of Jjower (ruitioa, the 
capital of Angola and of tlie Portu¬ 
guese settlements in Western Africa, 
I'op. 20,0('0. 

lioango, lo-anff'gn, a large town of 
Lower Guinea, W. Africa, tlio capital 
of a kingdom to which it gives name. 
Pop. 20.0(K). 

IjOggun, a populous district 

of Bonif)U, Africa, S. of I.ake 'Pcliad. 

Lio'pez, a peniiiMula on the coast of 
Lower Guinea, W. Africa,—0, 36 8.8, 
.35 E. 

liualaba. See Congo. 

ZiUdamar', a country of Central 
Africa, N. of Bambarra, and on the 
borders of the Sahara. 
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liUpa'ta, a chain of mountains in E. 
Africa; W. of Mozambique and Zanzi¬ 
bar. 

L 3 r'denberg, a town of the Trans¬ 
vaal or South African Republic; the 
neighbourhood of which is rich in gold- 
bearing quartz. 

Madagas'ear, the largest island of 
Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and 
separated from the aontinent by the 
Mozambique Channel. Area esti¬ 
mated at 230;000 square miles; its pop. 
estimated at from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000. 
The capital is Antananarivo or Tan¬ 
anarive,inthe centreof the island, with 
u pop. of 80,000. Franco claims pro¬ 
tectorate powers over the N.W. part 
of the island.— /See Remauks, page 823. 

Madeira, nut - du' rd, a beautiful 
island, 85 miles in length, by 12 miles 
in breadth, off the N.W. coast of 
Africa. It consists of a mass of basalt, 
Pico Puivo rising to tlje height of 5993 
feet. It is famous for its wine and for 
its salubrious climate, which is very 
favourable to invalids suffering from 
pulmonary disease. It belongs to Por¬ 
tugal. Pop. 130,584.-32, 37 N. 18, 54 
W. 

Magadox^o, an Arabian town, on the 
Somali coast, E. Africa. Pop. 6000. 

Mam'poor, or Nga'mi, a lake in the 
interior of S. Africa, 900 miles N. from 
('ape Town; it is about GO miles 
long, and 12 or 14 miles broad.—21, 0 S. 
22,80 E. From its eastern side issues 
the River Zouga. 

Manda'ra. a kingdom of N. Central 
Africa, S. of Bornou. 

Manioh,, md-ne'sd, a town and petty 
state In* the interior of S.E. Africa, 
frilintary to the Portuguese. 

Mareo'tis, Lake, a salt lagoon of 
tbo N.E. part of Lower Egypt, to the 
8.E. of Alexandria, running parallel to 
tiie Mediterranean, and le.aviug only a 
narrow strip of land, on which that city 
is built; it is 60 miles long and 20 
miles broad. 

Maaenia, md-sd~nf/d, or MaaeHa, nuU 
sun'tfa, a town of Central 8ondan, N. 
Afi icai, the capital of Begharmi; it is 
7 miles in circumferoncc. 

Maa'aoua, or Mas'sowab, a sea¬ 
port of Egypt, on an island in the Red 
Sea, the outlet of the Abyssinian trade 
in ivory, musk, wax, and coflbe. It is 
one of the hottest places in the world. 

Mauritius, an island 

in tho Indian Ocean, 550 miles E. of 
Madagascar, belonging to Great 
Britiiiii. It ifl 36 miles in length, 20 
uiiliH In broadli), and 120 juiles in rir- 


cumforcnce. Area, 700 square miles; 
pop. 360,360. 

Ma'vla Oountry, a plateau on the 
E. coast of Africa, westward of Cape 
Delgado, inhabited by. a simple-minded 
but very exclusive people. 

Mejer'dah, a river of Africa, which, 
after a N.E. course of 200 miles, flows 
into the Mediterranean to the N. of 
Tunis. 

Meq‘'ulcez, a city of Morocco, N.W. 
Africa, province and 37 miles S.W. of 
Fez. Pop. 60,000. 

Mer'cl, or Mer^awe, Isle of, a 
wide tract of S. Nubia, 400 miles long 
and 200 miles broad, between the 
Nile and its tributary tho Atbara. 
Tho ancient town of tlie same name 
was situated a little to the S.W. of 
Jebel-Bcrkel; a modern town occupie.s 
part of tho site. 

Mesura^do, a rapid river of W. 
Africa; it rises in the mountains of 
Kong, and falls into the Atlantic at 
Monrovia. 

Mesura'ta, a town of Tripoli, N. 
Africa, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Sidra. 

Mogadore. mng~&~dorc', a fortified 
seaport of Morocco, N.W. Africa, on 
the Atlantic. Pop. 12,000. 

Mom'l>as, or MoirrljaE, a seaport 
on an island off the coast of the main¬ 
land of Zanzibar, E. Africa. Pop. 
6000. 

Monastir, mo-nds-teer' (the monas¬ 
tery), a seaport of Tunis, N. Africa, on 
the Gulf of Sidra, 15 miles S.E. of 
Susa. Pop. 12,000. 

Moroo'co, or Maroo^co, Arabic 
Moghrib-el-Aksa (the extreme west), 
ancient Mauritania, an empire in the 
N.W. of Africa. Area, 260,000 square 
miles; pop. 6,140,000. See RxMAnK.s, 
page 322. 

Moroe'eo, or Maroo''co, one of the 
capital cities of the above empire, is 
situated on the N. side of Mount Atlas, 
in a vast plain covered with date and 
olive trec.s; it is famous for tho mauu- 
facture of the kind of leather to which 
it gives name. Pop. 60,000. 

MoBsamedeB, mos-sd-md'dff, n 
Portuguese colony, 170 miles S. of 
Uenguela, W. Africa Pop. 4,4(X),000. 

MoB^Bel Bay, a bay on the S.E. 
coast of Cape Colony. 

MouTzook^ the capital of Fezznu, 
Tripoli, N. Africa. Pop. 3600. 

Mozambique, raot-oni-5eel;', a terri¬ 
tory belonging to tho Portuguese, on 
the E. coast of Afl*ica, 8. of Zanzibar. 
! The const is fringed with coral islet.**', 
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one of wliicli, in li>, 3 S. and 40, 49 

^ is the capital of the same name. 
I'op. of territory, 300,000; of town, 8000. 

Mozambique Channel, a strait, or 
more properly an arm, of the Indian 
Ocean, between the mainland of £. 
Africa and the island of Madagascar; 
it is about 260 miles broad. 

Nama'qualand, Great, the region 
in S. Africa inhabited by the Namaquas, 
the chief remaining tribe of the Hotten¬ 
tot race, N. of the Orange River, be¬ 
tween the coast and the Kalihari 
Desert. 

Namaqnaland, laittle, a division 
in the N. of the North-Western Prov¬ 
ince of Cape Colony, S. of the Orange 
River. Area,20,635 square miles; pop. 
12.233. 

NataP, a British colony in S.E. 
Africa, founded in 1842. See Resiauks, 
page 318. 

Negro, Cape (black cape), n pro¬ 
montory of Bcnguela, Lower Guinea, 
W. Africa.—15, 40 S. 12, 8 E. 

Ngaml. See Mampoor. 

Niger, ni'jer, a great river of N.W. 
Africa, has it.s source in 10, 30 W. 
8, 36 N., in the peak of a mountain 
chain called Monnt Loma, where it i.s 
known as the I’emhi-Kundii, Flowing 
N.E., it is called the JoUba as far as 
Timbuctoo. Below Timbuctoo it is 
called the Quorra, turns to the S.E. 
and S., and, after a course estimated at 
2(Jf)0 miles, falls by numerous mouths 
into the Bight of Benin. 

Nigrltia. See Soudan. 

Nile, the river of Egypt, and one of 
the most celebrated streams of the Old 
World, was an object of wonder and 
veneration to the ancients, as it has j 
been of eager curiosity to the moderns. 
The main branch, called linkr el Abiml, 
or the White Nile, has its origin in an 
elevated region of lakes and countless 
streams extending from the equator 
southward 10"or 12°oflatitude. Uniting 
at Khartoum, in Nubia, with the Bnhr 
rl A zrek, or Blue River, from Abyssinia, 
It forms one large stream, which flows 
through Nubia and Upper Egypt, where 
its banks are generally elevated. 
Near Cairo the valley widens, and 
the Nile, separating Into two great 
arms, enters the broad plain of the 
Delta, which it encloses, and falls into 
the Medihu'ranean by the western 
month at Rosetta, and by the eastern 
at Damietta. The length of Its course 
is stipposcd to ho abqut 8(X>0 miles. 

Nu'bla (the land of gold), a country 
of A ft ica, traversed by the Nile, and 


bounded K. by the Red Soa and Abys¬ 
sinia ; S. by Abyssinia; and W. by the 
Desert. Area estimated at about 
250,000 square miles. Pop. estimated 
at about 400,000. See Remauks, page 
316. 

Nyang'we.one of the most Important 
markets in the Manyenia country, S. 
Central Africa. It was first visited by 
Dr Livingstone, and is situated on the 
riglit bank of the great Lnalaha, in 
about 4 S. and 25 E. Here H. M. 
Stanley embarked, when, by sailing 
down the Lualaba, he was able to prove 
its Identification with the Congo. 

Nyaasa, nyds'sA -fthc n and y aro 
joined in the mouth, and not pronounced 
separately), a lake of the interior of E. 
Africa, about 250 miles long nn<l 26 
miles wide, between 10,21 and 14,25 S. 
Along its W. shore the Free Church of 
Scotland has established a number of 
mission stations nmlcr the collective 
name of Liviufixtonut. A steamer in 
connexion ivitli the mission now plic.s 
on the lake. 

Og'oway, or Og'ow6, a large river 
of W. Africa, which reaches the At¬ 
lantic by several mouths, forming a 
large delta, not far to the S. of the 
Gaboon estuary. 

OlTfant, or OFIphant River (the 
Dutch for rises in the moun- 

t.ains of the Capo Colony, and falls into 
the Atlantic, 

Oran', a province of Algeria, N. 
Africa, having Morocco on the W., 
and the province of Algeria on tlie 
N.E. Area,38,899 square miles. Pop. 
600,000. 

Oran, a strongly fortified sc.-iport of 
Algeria, the capital of the above proV' 
ince, oil the Mediterranean, 210 miles 
W.S.W. of Algiers. It was taken by 
the French in 1830, and occupied by 
them in 1831. Pop. 40,674 

Or'ange, or Gnrlep", tiie largest 
river of 8. Africa, rises in Binsuto Band, 
flows S.W. and N.W., forming, under 
the name of the AV or Hlnrk Chiriep, 
the boundary between Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State; in the S, of 
Griqualand West it receives the Vaal 
or the Ky or Velloio ftoriej); it tlien 
traverses a most dreary and barren 
country, separating in its course Capo 
Colony from Great Nainaqiialand, and 
after draining an area of not less than 
400,000 square mile.s, enters the At¬ 
lantic In 30 S. and 10,30 E. 

Orange Free State, a tract of 
country in B. Africa, embracing an 
area ot over 60,000 square miles. The 
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Kovernmont is ropublican. Pop. I83,r>18j 
of which 61,022 are whites. See Ita- 
BiAHKB, pa^e 323. 

Ovam^poland, a region in S.W. 
Africa, inhabited by a race forming a 
link between the Kafiiraiid true negro. 
The country contains valuable lodes of 
copper. 

Falmaa, Cape, pAl'-mds, a promon¬ 
tory of W. Africa, fo^pning the wostern 
tei'mination of the Ivory Coast.—4, 22 
N. 7, 44 W. 

Fein‘'ba, an island off the mainland 
of Zanzibar, on the E. coast of Africa. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Pon'doland, an independent native 
territory of S. Africa, part of what was 
formerly known as KalTvaria. Pop. 
estimated at 200,000. 

Port lion'is, the capital of the 
hsland of Mauritius, in the Indian 
Ocean, E. of Madagascar; it is situated 
on its N.W. coast. Pop, 74/>2o. 

Port Natal Bay, an inlet on the 
coast of Natal, S. Africa. 

Porto Farina, /d-rc'wd, a seaport of 
Tunis, N. Africa, on the site of the 
ancient Utica, at the month of the 
Mejerdah; it is called by the modern 
inhabitants Garel-Mailah, or “the 
cave of salt.’' 

Port Said, a seaport of Egypt, on 
the Mediterranean, at the entrance to 
the Suez Canal; It is the principal 
coaling station for steamers passin,'< 
through the canal. Pop. estimated at 
10 . 000 . 

Potscherrstrom, or Mool River 
Dorp, the largest town of the Trans- 
vaal or «South African Republic, S. 
Africa, on the Mooi River, branches of 
which run through the streets, which 
are all planted with trees. 

Preto'rla, tlio capital of tiie Trans¬ 
vaal or South Alrienn Republic, 8. 
Africa, near the E. extremity of the 
Magulicsbergeii, about iX) miles N.E. of 
Potscherfstrom. 

Prince's Island, a small island in 
the Gulf of Guinea, "NT. Africa, be¬ 
longing to Portugal. Pop. 4000. 

Quilima'ne, a seaport of Mozam¬ 
bique, E. Africa, on the Quilimane 
River, the N. branch of the Zam¬ 
bezi, 15 miles from its mouth; it be- 
lotjgs to Portugal. Pop. 3000. 

Quiloa, ke'lo-d, Kilwah, or Keelwa, 
a small seaport of Zanzibar, situated 
on an island off the S.E. coast. 

Rabatt^ or Rabat', a fortified sea¬ 
port of Morocco, N.W. Africa, on the 
B. side of the Uu-Regreb, immediately 
oppo.«iito Sallee. Pop. 27,000. 


Rablba, a town of the kingdom of 
Grando, Central Africa. Pop. 40,000. 

Red Sea, Sec page 270. 

Reunion, re-yoon'yvn, formerly 
called Bourbon, a fertile island in 
the Indian Ocean, about 400 miles E. 
of Madagascar. It is 38 miles long and 
28 miles broad. It was discovered by 
the Portuguese in 1545, but has be¬ 
longed to the French since 1655, with 
the exception of the years 1810-14, 
when it was occupied by the British. 
Pop. 193,000. 

Rio Oran'de (the great river), a 
river of Senegambia, W. Africa, which, 
after a course of about 400 miles, enters 
the Atlantic near Cape Roxo by an 
estuary 10 miles across. 

Boset'ta, a town of Egypt, at the 
mouth of the western branch of the 
Nile. Pop. 15,002. 

Roxo, Cape (red cape), on the coast 
of Senegambia, W. Africa.—12, 22 N. 
16, 61 E. 

SaPfl, or AzaPil, a se.sport ol 
Morocco, N.W. Africa. Pop. 12,000. 

Baha'ra, the largest desert on the 
face of the earth, is in N. Africa, 
bounded N. by Barbary; E. by Egypt 
and Nubia; S. by Soudan and Senc- 
garabia; and W. by the Atlantic. 
From E. to W. its length exceeds HiXK) 
miles; its breadth varies from 1000 
to 1200 miles; and its area is about 
2,500,000 square miles. Pop. of the 
various oases estimated at about 
1,000,000. See Remakks, page 324. 

St Denis, sentf deh-ue', capital of the 
French island of Reunion, in the Indian 
Ocean. Pop., with district, 36,(00. 

St Hele'na, an island of the. South 
Atlantic, belonging to Great Britain. 
Pop. 6t)o9. Sec Remarks, page 319. 

St Louis, seny loo'e, an island and 
town belonging to the French, at the 
mouth of tile Benegal, off the const of 
Bemtgambiii, W. Africa. Pop. 15,758. 

St Thomas, an island in the Gulf of 
Guinea, W. Africa, situated nearly on 
the equator. It belongs to Portugal.— 
St Thomas, or Chaves, the capital, on 
the N.E. const, has a pop. of 6(X)0. 

Saldanlia Bay, a hay on the B.W. 
const of Capo Colony, S. Africa. 

Sallee, or Sale, sdda', n fortified 
seaport of Morocco, N.W. Africa, at the 
mouth of the Bu Regreb. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 12,000. 

San Salvador', or Ban'sa, a 

town of l.ower Gninon, W. Africa, the 
capital of Congo, on a plateau near the 
left bank of the river Congo. Pop. 
about 20,000. 
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Sego, sa'go, a town of Soudan, Cen¬ 
tral Africa, tlio capital of Uambarra, 
on the Joliba. Fop. ostimatecl at 
SO.OtW. 

Sen'a, or Benina, a town on the 
right hank of tlie Zambezi, E. Africa, 
110 milea W. of Quiliinaiie. 

Senegal', a large river of W. Africa, 
wliich lias its source in the mountains 
of Kong, not far from the sources of the 
Gambia and the Kio Grande, and, after 
a course of about 1000 miles, falls into 
the Atlantic-—Also, a French colony 
at the mouth of the above river. Area, 
96,520 square miles; pop. 220,863. 

Senegam'bia, the name given to 
the countries of W. Africa watered 
by the Senegal, Gambia, and Kio 
Grande, having the Sahara on the N. 
and Upper Guinea on the 8. This 
extensive region is divided into a num¬ 
ber of states or kingdoms. The pop. 
is (estimated at 12,000,000. 

Sennar', a city of Nubia, the capi¬ 
tal of the district of the same name, on 
the Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue Nile. Fop. 
estimated at 9000. 

Seychelles, sl-shell', a group of 30 
islands in the Indian Ocean, of which 
AftiM is the chief. They belong to 
Great Britain, and form a dependency 
of the government of the Maudtius. 
Fop. I6,0(J0. 

Bha'ry, a large nver of N. Central 
Africa, Hows N.W. through Begharmi, 
and enters Lake Tchad by several 
mouths, after a course of about 35(J 
miles. 

Bhen'dy, a town of Nubia, on the 
E. bank of the Nile, 90 miles N.N.E. 
of Khartoum, Fop, 10,000. 

Sher'boro, an island of W, Africa, 
opposite the mouth of Sherboro Ulver, 
4u miles 8.S.E, of Sierra Leone. 

Shimee'yu, a river of 8. equatorial 
Africa, one of the head streams of ttie 
Nile; after a course of about 300 m., it 
fulls into Bpeke Gulf, on the 8.E. side 
of the Victoria Nyanza. 

Sbir'wa, a lake of Africa, about 
H S. from the equator, separated by a 
narrow isthmus from Lake Nyassa; it 
Is about 60 miles long and from 10 to 
23 miles broad. 

Bho'a, the most S. of the three 
chief provinces of Abyssinia, situated 
between 8, .’K) and 10 or 11 N. and 38— 
40, 30 E. J'op. 1.5(X),000. 

Bid'ra, Qulf of. a largo gulf on the 
coa.st of Tripoli and Barca, N. Africa. 

Bler'ra Xioo'ne, more correctly 
Sierra liOona (the mountain chain of 
tiu; lioness), one of the West Africa 


colonial settlements belonging to Great 
Britain, fuunded in 1787. The climate 
is extremely unhealthy, especially to 
Europeans. Area about 470 square 
mites. Fop 60,546. 

Biout', OaiooV, or Essiout', the 
capital of Upper Egypt, on the Nile. 
Pop. 27,470. 

Slave Coast, a country of Upper 
Guinea, W. Afrifa,extending from the 
Kio Volta to the Buy of Lagos. 

Soco'tra, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, about 120 miles E. from Cape 
Guardafui. Fop. about 10,000, 

Bofa'la, supposed by some to be the 
Opkir of Scripture, a country, with a 
town of the same name, on the coast of 
E. Africa, S. of the Zambezi. 

Soko'to (the market-place), some 
times written Sackatoo and Sacca- 
too', a town of N. Central Africa, the 
capital of the kingdom of lloussa or 
Sokoto, on the Zirmie, a tributary of 
the Sokoto. Pop. 80,000. 

Soudan', the name applied to the 
region of Central Africa, stretching 
southward from Nubia, hut the limits 
of which are undedned. See Kemauks, 
page 324. 

Spartel, Cape, apnr~U V, a promon¬ 
tory on the N.W. coast of Morocco, at 
the entrance to the Strait of Gibraltar. 
36, 47 N. 5, 68 W. 

Stan'ley Fool, a lake-like expansion 
of the Kiver Congo, about 30 square 
miles in extent, it is named after the 
celebrated traveller Mr II. M. Stanley. 
The lat. of its upper entrance is 4, 6 8. 

Sua'kin, or Bua'kim, n sea]iort of 
Nubia, on an island in the Ked .8ea, 
with a good harbour, a gnjat place ot 
embarkation f«>r pilgrims on their way 
to Mecca. Fop, 4()78. 

Bu'ez, a maritime town of Egypt, 
at the head of ihu W. arm of the Ked 
Sea; being tlie 8. terminus of the 
Suez Canal, it is an important station 
on the overland route to India. l*on. 
13,498. 

Suez, Isthmus of, connects the 
continents of Asia and Africa. A 
canal across it, navigable by large 
vessels, connects the Ked Sea with the 
Mediterranean. It is about 100 miles 
in length. 

Byene. See Assouan. 

Table Bay, an Inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the S.W. coast of Cajio 
Colony. 

Table Mountain (named from its 
pecTiliar shape and Hat summit), In 
Cape t’oloiiy, S. Africa, at tlio hack of 
Cape Town ; it i.s 3816 feet high, and is 
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often covered with a white cloud, which 
is called the •' Table Cloth.” 

Talilet^ a province and town of 
Morocco, N.W. Africa, S. of Mount 
Atlas. 

Tau^anyFka (mixing of the waters), 
a lake in Central Africa, discovered by 
Captains Burton and Speke in 1858, 
about GOO miles from the E. coast, and 
about 250 miles 3. of the equator; it is 
about 330 miles long, aid from 20 to 60 
miles broad; its height above sea-level 
l>as been variously estimated by the 
following travellersThomson, 2618 
feet; Livingstone,2624feet; Cameron, 
2710 feet; and Stanley, 2760 feet. 

Tangier, tdn-jecr' (the city protected 
by God), a strongly fortified seaport of 
Morocco, N.W. Africa, on the Strait 
and 38 miles W.S.W. of Gibraltar. 
Bop. 20,000. 

Tan'tah, a town of Lower Egypt, 
on the Damictta branch of the Nile; 
it contains a shrine, which is visited 
niinually by 160,000 pilgrims. Top. 
60,000. 

Taroudant', or Terodant', a city 
of Morocco, N.W. Africa, the capital of 
the province of Sue, on the River Sns, 
125 miles S.W. of Morocco. Top. 
21 , 000 . 

Tobad, also written Obad, a lake of 
Central Africa, about 150 miles long 
and 12.6 miles broad. 

Tel-ol-Kebir, tel eV-ke-heer', a vill¬ 
age of Lower Egypt, in the centre of 
tlie fertile district called El-Wddy, to 
the S. of the Israailia Canal. Ilcrutlio 
Egyptian military rebels under Arab! 
Tasha established a strongly fortified 
camp, whi<!h was taken, by a mid¬ 
night a.ssault, by a British force under 
General Wolselcy, on 18tU Sept. 18S2. 
Tliis achievement quelled the revolt 

Tote, ttVia, a large town of E. Africa, 
on the Zambezi, belonging to Portugal, 
miles N.of Sena. 

Tetuan% a fortified seaport of Mor¬ 
occo, N.W. Africa, kingdom of Fez, 
on the Mediterranean, within the 
Strait of Gibraltar, 33 miles S.E. of 
Tangier. Pop. 20,(XX>. 

Tigre, te'grdf a small province in the 
N.W. of Abyssinia, comprising the 
basin of the Mareb. 

Tlmbuo'too, a commercial town of 
Soudan, Central Africa, situated about 
8 miles from the bank of the Niger, on 
the borders of the Great Desert. Pop. 
about 50,000. 

Tlexnsen", or Tlemegen', a town of 
Algeria, N. Africa, 68 miles S.W. of 
Oran. Pop. 18,800. 


Transkeiau Territoriee, tvam- 
lid'an, the name given to tlie country 
lying between the Great Kei River, S. 
Africa, and the W. boundary of Natal. 
They embrace the semi-independent 
districts of Fingoland, Tambookicland, 
Nomanaland,^tc.\ also the independent 
district of Pondoland. Total pop. esti¬ 
mated at 475,000. 

Transvaal', or South African Be- 
publio, an inland territory of S.E. 
Africa, lying between 22 and 28 S. 
and 25 and 30| E. Area estimated at 
114,000 square miles; pop. 815,000, of 
which about 89,000 are whites. See 
Remabks, page 323. 

Trip'oll, one of the Barbary states, 
N. Africa. Pop. 600,000. See Kemabks, 
page 31G. 

Trip'oll, a town of N. Africa, the 
capital of the above state. Pop. 30,000. 

Trls'tan d'Aounba, dd-koon'ytl^ the 
principal of three small islands in the 
S. Atlantic, about 1700 miles to the W. 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and nearly 
midway between Africa and America. 
Pop. 1(^. The other islands are called 
Nightingale Island and Inaccessible. 

Tuat, or Twat, an oasis of the 
Sahara, Central Africa, nearly equi¬ 
distant from Morocco, Algeria, Tuuis, 
and Fezzan. 

Tu^nia, one of the states of Barbary, 
N. Africa, situated between Algeria 
and Tripoli, and bounded on the N. and 
N.E. by the Mediterranean. Before 
Franco interfered in the government of 
the country in 1881, Tunis was re¬ 
garded as next to Algeria, the most en¬ 
lightened of the Barbary states. Pop. 
2,000,000. See Remakes, page 316. 

Tunis, a city of N. Africa, the capital 
of the above state, on the W. side of a 
lagoon, in 36, 46 N. and 10, 0 E. It 
has a more extensive commerce than 
any other town in Darbary. About 10 
miles N.W. of the city are the ruins of 
ancient Carthage, the rival of Romo. 
Pop. 140,000. 

Tunis, Qttlf of, nn inlet of the Medi¬ 
terranean, extending inland for 30 
miles between Capes Bon and Farina, 
N. Africa; it is 45 miles wide at its 
entrance, and affords good anchorage 
for ships of the largest size. 

Uitenhage, ai'ten-hd'ghch, a town of 
Cape Colony, the capital of a division 
of the samo name, on the Zwartkops, 
18 miles N.'W. of Port Elizabeth, with 
which it Is connected by a railway. 
Pop. 3693. 

Ujijl, oa-jeefjet, an Arab village of 
Central Africa, on Lake Tanganyika, 

Y 
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where Mr H. M. Stanley found Dr 
Livingstone, 2Sth October 1S71. 

XJkerewe, ook-er~e*wcht a populous 
and extensively cultivated country on 
the S. E. shore of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Central Equatorial Africa. 

Vaal, or Ky or Yellow Garlep, a 
river of S. Africa, rises in the Quath- 
lamba Mountains, [flows S.W., forming 
the southern boundary of the Trans¬ 
vaal or South African Republic, and 
unites with the Gariep or Orange 
River in the S. of Griqualand West. 

Verde, Gape (green capo, ».<?., fringed 
with green palms), a bold headland 
stretching into the Atlantic, and form¬ 
ing the extreme W. point of Africa.— 
14. 44 N. 17, 30 W. 

Verde, Cape, Islands (green is¬ 
lands), a group in the Atlantic belong¬ 
ing to Portugal, about .320 miles W. 
from Cape Verde. The largest arc 
Santiago, San Antonio, and St Nicholas. 
Fogo,oae of the smallest, has a volcano 
9176 feet high. Pop. OO^IS. 

Victoria Nyanza (named in honour 
of Queen Victoria: Ngama means a 
lake or inland sea, and is pronounced 
by the native tribes round the lake 
cither nee-ydn 'or nee-ydn'jit; the 
Arab.s, however, pronounce it n'yan'zd, 
the n and y beingjoined in the mouth, 
and not pronounced separately), a lake 
in Central Africa, on the equator; it Is 
studded with island.s, is about 3fX> miles 
in length, 00 mile.s in breadth, has a 
superficial area of 21,500 square miles, 
and Is 4168 feet above tho level of the 
sea. This lake was discovered by 
Captain Speke in 1868, and circum¬ 
navigated by Mr II. M. Stanley in 
1875; it and tho Albert Nyanza, about 
100 miles N.W., are great reservoirs of 
the White Nile. 

Vivi, ve/vSf a station on the River 
Congo, 115 miles from tho coast, 
founded by tho InternationaPAssocia- 
tion for investigating the countries 
watered by the Congo. 

VoPta, a river of Guinea, W. Attica, 
rises In the Kong Mountains, forms the 
boundary between the Gold Const and 
the Slave Coast, and enters the Gulf of 
Guinea at Adda, after a course esti¬ 
mated at 360 miles. 


WaPllsch Bay, oi VTalvisob, .in 
extensive harbour on the coast of 
Damara, S.W. Africa, under the juris¬ 
diction of Great llritain. 

West Africa Settlements. See 
Remauks, page 318. 

Whydah, hwid'dd, a se-iport on tho 
Slave Coast, Upper Guinea, W. Africa. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Ya'oorl, or Yaourl, you're, a popu¬ 
lous state of Scvidan. Central Africa. 

Yaoori, or Yaouri, a largo town of 
Soudan, Central Africa, tlio capital of 
the above state, near tho Joliba, 65 
miles N. of Boussa; it is surrounded 
by a clay-built wall, nearly 21 miles in 
circumference, ami is entered by 8 
gates, all well fortified. 

YolTa, a town of Central Africa, tho 
capital of the kingdom of Adamawa, 
oil the Chadda or Beniu'. about 25 
miles from Mount Atlantika, tlie 
highest mountain in Soiulun. Pop. 
estimated at 12,000. 

Yar'riba, or Yor'uba, a country of 
W. Africa, E. of Dahomoy, and N. of 
Benin. Pop. estimated at 2,5r>O,0CO. 

Zago'shi, an island in the Niger, W. 
Africa, opposite Rabba, about 15 miles 
long and 3 miles broad. 

Zaire. Ste Congo. 

Zambe'zi, a large river of 3. Africa, 
formed by the junction of tho Kwamio. 
Leeba, and tho Ijteambyc, St-a Rk- 
MARK.s, page 325. 

Zanzibar', a country of E. Africa, 
stretching along the coast to tho N. of 
Mozambique. Of the. coast stations, 
tho best known is Dagnmoyo, at tho 
mouth of the Kingani River, opposite 
tho island of Zanzibar; it'is tlio sea¬ 
ward terminus of the main caravan 
route into the interior- a mute follnweil 
by many of the recent explorers of Cen¬ 
tral Africa, viz., Rtirtou, .8peke, Grant, 
Stanley, Cameron, and 'J’liom.son. t>iV 
the coast is tho island of Zanzibar, 
where the Sultan resides. Pop. 80,000. 
See Rrmauks, page .323. 

Zaria, zd're~yd, a town of Sokoto oi 
Hoiissa, Central Africa. Pop. 40,fKK). 

Zululand, a country of 3.E. Africa, 
inhabited by a brave KalHr tribe 
called Zulus. See Remarks, page 
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Is bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by the Pacific 
Ocean; S. by the Southern Ocean; E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is divided into North and South America by the 
Isthmus of Panama, which belongs politically to South 
America; but the states situated between Mexico and the 
Isthmus of Panama are often spoken of collectively as Central 
America. Its area, including islands, is estimated at about 
16,000,000 square miles, with a population of at -least 
100,000,000. Area and population are thus distributed:— 


Square -M ilea. Population. 

North America,.9,000^000 70,000,000 

South America,.7,000,000 30,000,000 


Divisions. Chief Towns. 

In North America— 


Greenlpd.Godthaab, Godhavn. 

Dominion of Canada.Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec. 

Newfoundland, with Labrador.St John’s. 

UnitedStatesof North America, I Washington, New York, Philadol- 

with Alaska.j phia, Chicago, St Louis, Loston. 

Mexico..Mexico, Guadalajara, Puebla. 

British Honduras.Belize. 

Guatemala.New Guatemala. 

11 ondiiras.Tegucigalpa. 

San Salvador.San Salvador. 

Nicaragua......Managua, Leon, Granada. 

Costa liica.San Josd. 


In South America- 

United States of Colombia 

Venezuela.. 

Ecuador. 

Peru. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Argentine Republic. 

Paraguay. 

Uruguay. 

Brazil.. 

Guiana, French. 

„ Dutch. 

„ British. 

In Islands— 

Dominican Republic. 

Hayti... 

European Possessions. 


Bogota, Popayan, Panama. 
C’araccas, \ alencia, Barquisimetc. 
Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca. 

Lima, Cuzco, Arequipa, Callao. 
Sucre, La Paz, Cochabamba. 
Santiago, Valparaiso. 

Buenos Ayres, Cordova, Mendoza. 
Asuncion. 

Montevideo. 

Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco. 
Cayenne. 

Paramaribo. 

Georgetown. 


San Domingo. 
Portoau-Prince. 
See page 356. 
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Islands. —In North America: Greenland; Baftiii Land, and 
others in the Arctic Archipelago; Southampton; Anticosti; 
Newfoundland; Prince Edward; Cape Breton; the Bermudas; 
most of the West Indies, viz., the Bahamas, the Greater and 
Lesser Antilles, the Virgin Isles connecting the two groups of 
Antilles, and the Coast Islands; Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, 
and Prince of Wales; Kodiak and Aleutians. In South 
America: Trinidad and a few of the West Indies; Falklands; 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Archipelago of Chilian Patagonia; 
Juan Fernandez; Galapagos. 

Peninsulas. —Nova Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, Lower Cali¬ 
fornia, Alaska; all in N. America. 

Capes. —In North America: Farewell, Chudleigh, Race, 
Canso, Sable, Cod, Hatteras, Catoche, Gracias a Dios, St 
Lucas, Prince of Wales, Point Barrow. In South America: 
St Roque, Frio, Horn. 

Gulfs and Bays. —In North America:- Baffin, Hudson, 
and James Bays; Gulf of St Lawrence; Fimdy and Chesa¬ 
peake Bays; Gulf of Mexico; Campeachy and Honduras 
Bays; Gulf of California. In South America: Gulfs of 
l^arien, Venezuela, Paria, San - Matlas, St George, Guaya(iuil, 
Panama. 

Straits. —In North America: Smith Sound; Davis, Hudson, 
Belleisle; Florida Channel; Juan de Fuca, Behring. In South 
America: Magellan, 

Eivers. —In North America; Nelson, Churchill; Great Fish, 
Coppermine, Mackenzie; Yukon; Fraser; Columbia, Colorado, 
Rio Grande del Norte, I^Iississippi. In South America: 
Magdalena, Orinoco, Amazon, Tocantins, La Plata. 

Lakes. —In North America: Great Bear, Great Slave, 
Athabasca, Winnipeg; Superior, Michigan, Huron, Eric, 
Ontario; Champlain, Great Salt; Nicaragua. In South 
America: Titicaca. 

Mouutuins. —In North America: Rocky and Alleghany. 
In South America: Andes, Sierra Parima, and the Brazilian. 

REMARKS. 

America extends from about 82® N. to 56® S. lat., and from 35® 
to 168° W, long. Its length from N. to 8. is about 10,000 miles; 
its average breadth about 2000 miles. 
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Tlio natural features of America are characterized by size and 
simplicity. The Rockies and Alleghanies in North America, the 
Andes, the Sierra Parima, and the Brazilian- watershed in South 
America, with two or three great river-basins in each, account for 
alnjost the whole of the continent. The Isthmus of Panama, low 
as well as narrow, forms a natural division of America into north 
and south, the line of the Rockies and Andes being there fairly 
interrupted. North and South America are both i)ear-shaped, the 
^)oint of the pear pointing in each case southwards. The Rockies 
in North America run along the western coast; so do the Andes in 
South America. Both the Rockies and the Andes sidit up into 
several ranges and meet again, enclosing lofty table-lands, two of 
tliem with continental drainage,—that of Great Salt Lake in North 
Amtiriea, and that of Lake Titicaca in South America. Tlie St 
Ijawi’ciice and Mississippi Rivers correspond to the Amazon and La 
Plata in direction on the whole, and also in that they all open- up 
the interior to navigation. Farther, as a gentle undulation of only 
a few miles is all that separates the St Lawrence and the Mississippi 
basins in North America, similarly slight is the watershed between 
the Madeira branch of the Amazon and the Paraguay branch of the 
La Plata in .South America. The Laurentian lakes of North America 
arc the one feature to which no parallel is found in South America : 
they contain by far the largest body of 1‘resli w'ater in the w'orld. 

In respect of climate, there is on the whole more moisture and 
less heat in the New' World than in the Old. Chief causes of this 
are the smaller breadth of America, the presence throughout almost 
its whole length of snow'-cladmoniitains, thenearncss of ieyGreenland 
in the north, and of the Antarctic continent in the .south, and the 
circumstance that the latitude of the African Sahara is occupied in 
America by the Gulf of ISIexico. The intcrtropical regions have, 
as elsewhere, a moist, w-^ai-m climate, unhealthy in the lower grounds. 
In the temperate zone of North America, the eastern side of the 
Rockies sullers from extremes of heat and cold ; the w'esterii enjoys 
the mild<M’ climate of peninsular Europe. An arctic current, setting 
south from Greenland, and running along the coast of North 
America, low'ers the temperature there to such a degree that the 
Atlantic olf New York is as cold as the Arctic Ocean off North 
Cape. On the other hand, the lowness of the watershed bctw'ccn 
the Mi.ssissippi and St Lawrence basins allows the warm air of the 
Gulf of JMcxico to stream northwards .so far that w’heat ripens 
tdoso to the 60th parallel. On the I’acific coast of South America 
there is a rainless region extending from near the equator, through 
about 30*’, to near Valparaiso. This is the region of the S. E. 
trades, which leave all their moisture on the eastern slopes of the 
Amies. South of it, w’cstcrn winds prevail, bringing raiii^ to the 
Chilian coast-lands; north of it, the Andes, sinking to the plain, 
allow the N.E. trades to bring over them moisture for the Pacific 
slope. 

America is possessed by races of Eiiropoaii origin; British 
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America and the United Stotes of North America by Teutonic 
races, Protestant for tlie most part, and all the rest by Latin races, 
almost wholly Roman Catholic. The native races, though less 
widely distributed now than when they had the continent to 
themselves, are said to be not much less numerous. They are 
dark-skinned Eskimo in the Arctic regions, and elsewhere copper- 
coloured Indians, those of South America being less robust than 
those of North America. Negroos, the descendants of African slaves, 
very numerous in the United States of North America and in 
Brazil, form the bulk of the population in the West India Islands. 
Intermarriage is more frequent between whites and Indians than 
between whites and blacks. In Mexico and Peru, countries 
in which the Indians had attained to considerable civilisation 
prior to the Spanish conquest, there is a very large population 
of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. Spanish America has broken 
up into a multitude of republics, Portuguese America remains 
united in the Empire of Brazil. Tho British colonies whose inde¬ 
pendence was acknowledged in 1783, have expanded into the 
United States of North America, now the leading state of the New 
World, containing as it does one-half of tho population of the whole- 
American continent. San Domingo, the second largest of the 
West Indian Islands, is divided between two negro republics. 

EXERCISES. 

How is America bounded? By what is it divided into North and 
South? Which of the two divisions is both the larger and tho more 
populous? Give the area and the population of the whole. What is 
meant by Central America ? Name the six divisions of Central America. 
Which two of them don’t extend from sea to sea? What detached 
territories go with Newfoundland and the United States of North 
America respectively? Which is the largest slate in South America? 
Which one alone has territory on both the Atlantic and the PheifieV 

What four islands almost surround the Gulf of St Lawrence? What 
islands run out towards Cape Lopatka in Asia? How are the West 
Indian Islands grouped? Of those near the coast of South Amcric.'i. 
name the largest. Name tho largest two of all. What peninsulas point 
northward, southward, and eastward respectively? I'oint out Capes 
Farewell, Catoche, Horn? etc. To what bays do Davis Strait and 
Hudson Strait respectively lead? What bays are on either side the 
peninsula of Yucatan? What gulfs are on either side the Isthmus of 
Panama? What islands are separated from the mainland by Magellan 
and Juan do Fuca Straits respectively? Name two rivers flowing into 
Hudson Bay. Name three rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean. What 
three great lakes drain into Mackenzie River? What five great lakes 
drain into the St Lawrence ? 

Explain the statement that the natural features of America are grand 
and simple. Draw a parallel between North and South America in 
respect of shape, mountains, river-basins, and watersheds. To what 
feature in North America is there no correspondent in Bouth America? 
Compare the climate of tho New World with that of the Old, Account 
for the difference. Which side of North America has the milder 
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climate? Wlitit makes the sea off New York extremely cold? What 
makes it possible to grow wheat on Mackenzie Hiver? What are the 
limits of the rainless region on the Pacific coast of South America? 
Account for the rainlessness of that region, and for the rainfall north 
and south of it. • 

What parts of America are possessed by Teutonic and Latin races 
respectively? Give some account of the two native races. Where do 
negroes abound? With which of the native races do whites intermarry 
most? In what strtes has this intermarriage taken place on the largest 
scale? ^ What has been the fate of Spanish and Portuguese America 
respectively? Which is the most powerful state in South America? 
Show that the United States of North America is the leading state of 
the New World. What island is divided between two negro republics? 


GREENLAND 

Is a Danish possession. This ice-capped region is the second 
largest island on tlie globe, inferior only to Australia. The 
population is about 10,000, of whom 250 are Europeans, and 
the rest Eskimo. These have adopted the Lutheran Chris¬ 
tianity of the Danes. Some little cultivation is possible during 
the short summer: the sea yields fish in abundance, and seals, 
which are still more highly prized, because the seal supplies 
clothing and cordage, as well as food. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Ts bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean; S. by the United States; E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its area is estimated at about 3,500,000 square miles, 
and its population at 4,500,000. 


Divisiems. 

Uominion of Canada. 

Nova Scotia and Capo lireton Island 

Prince Edward Island. 

Now Brunswick. 

Quebec Province. 

Ontario Province. 

Manitoba and Kewatiu. 

Assiniboia. 

Baskatchewau. 

Alberta. 

Athabasca... 

North-West Territoides... 

British Columbia. 

Newfoundland, with Labrador. 


Chief Towns. 
.Ottawa. 

.Halifax. 
.Charlotte Town. 
. Fredericton. 
.Quebec, 
.'roronto. 

. W innipeg. 

. Regina. 

.Prince Albert, 
•Calgary. 

? 

.Victoria. 

.8t John's. 
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REMARKS. 

British North America extends from 42® N. hit. to the Arctic 
Ocean, and from 52® 43 ' to 141® W. loiif^. Tiie extreme leii'^th 
from east to west is about 3000 miles ; the breadth from north to 
south, about 2000 miles. Tlie boundary with tho United States 
runs along the 49th parallel from the I’aeific to tho liakc of tho 
Woods, whence it is continued by a forest-clearing to the Laurentiau 
lakes, through which and down the St Lawrence a short way it 
goes, reaching the Atlantic by a second forest-clearing that follows, 
on the whole, the southern watershed of the Laurentiau basin. 

British North America consists of the Laurentiau basin, the 
arctic slope, a sub-arctic slope towards Hudson Bay, and the 
Pacific slope. 

Tho Laurentian basin is narrow in proportion to its Icngtli, and 
low, the surface of the Laurentiau lakes being only about COO feet 
above tho ocean-level. Montreal is the limit of tidal iiavig:itiou ; 
hut ships of 1400 tons burden now sail to tho head of Lake, 
Superior, the rapids between Montreal and Kingston being avoided 
by the St Lawrence canals, while the Fall.s of Niagara, betwiMOi 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, are turned by tho Welland (Jaiial, and tho 
rapids of St Mary, between lakes Huron and Superior, by a canal 
on United States ground. Ice, solid above Queboi*, floating below 
it, keeps this waterway closed during nearly half tho year. The 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario, which occupy the Laurentian 
basin, constitute Canada proper, and arc still named Canada East 
and Cana<la West respectively. They were the nui-lciis of wliat is 
now called the Dominion of Canada, and they still contain the bulk 
of the population. Cana<la East having been oi iginally a Frem h 
colony, its inhabitants, mostly of French (k'.scent, speak French 
and profess the Roman Catholic I'cligion. 

The arctic and .sub-an;tic .slopes are both low-lying, and their 
watershed is so iinpcrkct that several lakes arc i-ommon to tin? 
headwaters of Churchill and Mackenzie livers. Tlie arctic sIojju 
is scarcely habitable ; but that portion of the suh-ardie sloj.c which 
lies between Lake Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains ha.s won for 
itself tho name of “ fertile belt,” and is being rapidly settled. On 
Peace River winter i.s le.SH severe than farther south, owing to warm 
air from the Pacific streaming in through low pa.sses in tlic Roekii's. 
Farther south, but .still within British territory, tlio. Rocky Monii- 
tain.s attain their gieatest height in Mounts Hooker and Itrown, 
the former somewhat lower, the latter somewhat higher than Mont 
lilanc. The fertile belt” is contained in the provim^cs of 
Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, All>erta, and Athabasc-a; 
and as outlet for the produce of this region, a railway is propo.sed 
from Winnipeg to Port Nelson on Hudson Bay, which is open to 
shipping during a quarter of tho year. 

British-Columbia, which occupies the Pacific slope, is tho only 
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mountainous province in the Dominion. The northern portion of 
it is sub-arctic in character. In the south, the coast-land and 
Vancouver Island, which also is mountainous, enjoy a mild 
climate, similar to that of the British Isles ; but the inland 
])lateaiix are liable to extremes of temperature, and are treeless 
from want of rain, which the coast-ranfjes intercept. How far 
we are from realizing the extent of the British Empire, or even 
of tluj Canadian Dominion, may be felt by considering that British 
Columbia alone is larger than the British Isles and France 
together. 

The Gulf provinces, by which name New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, the last not yet 
a member of the Dominion, are gi’oupcd together, devote them¬ 
selves to fishing and lumbering as much as to farming, if not 
more. There being only two seasons in the Canadian year, sum¬ 
mer and winter, the latter long and severe, outdoor farm w’ork is 
c.oufuiod to one-half of the year. In Prince Edward Island, farming 
is the main business ; in Newfoundland, fishing. The forests have 
hoeii so far cleared up tlic St Lawrence that the coal of Nova Scotia 
is in demand at Montreal. Nova Scotia has iron-ore as W'cll as 
coal; the Canadian sliores of Lake Superior are rich in copper and 
silver, and the Lake of the Woods district yields gold. The dis¬ 
covery of coal on the Saskatchewan, Bow, and Pelly rivers is 
furthering the settlement of the “fertile belt,'* which is a com¬ 
paratively treeless prairie. 

The several provinces of the Dominion have, like Newfoundland,' 
each a h gislature of its owm ; but they have also a common parlia¬ 
ment of two houses, which meets at Ottawa, the residence of 
the Governor-general repiesenting the Queen. The provinces are 
lieing connected by vaihvays from ocean to ocean. Already the 
Intercolonial runs from Truro in Nova Scotia, by St John in New' 
Brunsw'U'k, to Riviere du Loup on the St Lawrence in Quebec Pro¬ 
vince ; whence tlie Grand Trunk continues the route into Ontario, 
crossing the St Lawrence at Montreal by a tubular brnlge. From 
Ontario, the connexion with the Pacific coast, via \Vinnipeg, is 
being ra^ndly (?(>in])leted by the Canadian Pacific Rjiilway. A com¬ 
mon national fecliim is sliow'n by the maintenance of a militia in 
which are enrolled all the men between eighteen and sixty years 
of ago. Ottawa, the jmlitieal capital, Ls situated in Ontario on the 
River Ottawa, which sojnirates Ontario from Quebec Province. The 
liver scenery in the neigliboiirhood is said to .surpass that of the 
Rhine. Tamo as the landscape u.sually is cast of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, there are countless exceptions on the rivers. The Lake of 
the Woods, with its 2000 islets, is described as a paradise of 
sylvan beauty. The glory of Niagara Falls, and of the Lake of 
I'oOO Islands, at the foot of Lake Ontario, is divided between 
the Dominion and the United States. Montreal and Kington, atj 
o])posito ends of the St LawTcnce canals, are coinmovcially the! 
most important towns. In the far w'eat, Winnipeg, with railway 1 
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comniunication in all directions, promises to become a great centre 
of trade. 

Off the S. coast of Newfoundland are the small French 
islands, St Pierre and Miquelon, with a fishing population. 

Far out in the Atlantic, east of the United States, arc the 
Bermudas, capital Hamilton, a British possession. The group 
enjoys perpetual spring ; and the most profitable industry is that of 
supplying New York with early vegetables. u 

EXERCISES. 

What rank does Greenland hold among the islands of the globe V 
What of the inhabitants? Why do they prize the seal above all else 
within their reach ? How is British North America bounded ? What 
is its area in square miles? What is its population? IIow many 
provinces are there in the Dominion of Canada ? Which of them is an 
island? Which of them is on the Pacihe coast? Of what provinces 
are Halifax, Quebec. Toronto, and Winnipeg thctapitals respectively? 
What colony is outside the Dominion ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is British North 
America situated ? What are its length and breadth ? Describe its 
boundary with the United States. Into what four regions is it naturally 
divided? Describe the Laurentfan basin. By what canals is naviga¬ 
tion up to Lake Superior facilitated? What prevents the navigation 
of the upper St Jjawrence during half the year r Which two provinces 
constitute Canada proper ? Which province is mainly French ? What 
about the watershed of Churchill and Mackenzie rivers? Where is the 
“fertile belt? ” Account for the comparatively mild winter on Peace 
Kiver. Name the two highest summits of the Kocky Mountains, and 
compare them with Mont Blanc. What railway is proposed by way of 
outlet for the produce of the “ fertile belt ?'' In what five provinces 
does the “ fertile belt “ lie? 

Describe the surface and climate of British Columbia. Account for 
the scanty rainfall on the inland plateaux. Give some notioil of tiie 
size of British Columbia. Name the four Gulf provinces. In which 
of them is farming the chief industry? How is Canadian farm work 
limited by the climate? In which of the Gulf provinces is fishing tho 
chief industry ? Which of them ships coal to Montreal ? On what 
rivers of the ‘‘fertile belt ” has coal been found? What places are rich 
in iron-ore, in copper and silver^^and in gold respectively? 

How is the Dominion governed ? Trace the railways by.which the pro- 
viuces communicate from ocean to ocean. WJiere docs the Grand 
Trunk cross the St Lawrence, and how ? On what scale is the Canadian 
militia? Give some account of Ottawa. Which lake is a paradise of 
.sylvan beauty? What two famous natural scenes are situated between 
(Canada and the United State.s? Which two towns are commercially 
the most important in the Dominion? Which is the most rising town 
in the far west ? 

Name two French islands off Newfoundland, Where arc tho Ber¬ 
mudas ? What is tlietr most profitable industry ? 
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THE UNITED STATES OP NORTH 

AMERICA 

Are bounded N. by British North America; W. by the 
Pacific Ocean; S. by Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico ; E. by 
the Atlantic Ocean. Their area is 3,148,147 square miles, and 
their population upwards of 60,000,000, of whom more than 
5,000,000 are negroes. 


Divisions. Chief Towns. 

I. North-Eastern or New England States: 

Maine.Augusta, Portland, Bangor, Bath. 

New Hampshire.Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, Dover, 

Vermont.Montpelier, Burlington, Middlebury. 

'Massachusetts.Boston, Lowell, Salem, Cambridge. 

Rhode ].stand.Providence, Newport. 

Connecticut.Hartford, Newhaveii, Norwich. 

II. Middle States: 

New York.Albany, New York and Brooklyn, Buffalo, 

Pennsylvania.Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 

New Jersey.Trenton, Newark, Jersey City. 

Delaware.Dover, Wilmington. 

Maryland.Annapolis, Baltimore. 

I [I. Southern States: « 

(1.) Atlantic States. 

Virginia.Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg. 

North Carolina.Raleigh, Wilmington, Newbern, 

South Carolina.Columbia, Charleston. ' 

Georgia.Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, 

^2.) Oidf States. 

Alabama.Montgomery, Tuscaloosa, Mobile. 

Florida...Tallahassee, St Augustine, Pensacola 

Mississippi.Jackson, Natchez, Columbus. 

Louisiana.......New Orleans, Baton Rouge. 

Tcxa.s...Austin, Houston, Galveston- 

IV. The Pacific States: 

(inlifornia..Sacramento, San Josd, San Francisco. 

Nuvada.(Parson City, Virginia, 

Oregon.Salem, Portland. 

V. North-Western States: 

Nebraska.Lincoln, Omaha, Nebra.ska. 

Iowa.Des Moines, Dubuque, Davenport. 

Minnesota.St Paul, St Anthony. 

Wisconsin.Madison, Milwaukee, Racine. 

Michigan.Lansing, Detroit. 

Illinois.Springfield, Chicago, Peoria. 

Indiana.Indianapolis, New Albany, Madison. 

Ohio.Columbus, Cinoinnati, Cleveland. 
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Divisions. Chief Town.*). 

VI. Mid-Western States: 

West Virginia.Wheeling, Charleston. 

Kentucky.Frankfort, Louisville, Covington. 

Tennessee.Nashville, Memphis, Knoxville. 

Missouri .JeflTerson City, St Louis, Kansas City. 

Kansas...Topeka, Leavemvorth. 

Arl^nsas.Little Rock. 

Colorado.Denver, Golden City. 

Vn. Territories not yet erected into States : 

Alaska.Sitka or New Archangel. 

W ashiiigton.Olympia. 

Idaho.Bois^e City. 

Montana....Virginia City, Helena. 

Dakota...Yankton. 

Wyoming.Cheyenne. 

Utah.Great Salt Lake City. 

Arizona.Tucson, Mojave. 

New Mexico.Santa Fd. 

VIII. Indian Country, a native reserve. 

IX. Federal District of 

Columbia. Washington. 


HEMARKS. 

Tlio United States (excluding Alaska) extend from 2.'>° to 41)° N. 
lat., and'from 07° to 125° W. loim. Their length, from cast to 
west, Is 2700 miles; tlieir breadth, from north to .south, 1650 
miles. The Atlantic slope, the Missouri-Mi.ssissi]»]»i ba.sin, the 
table-lands within tlie system of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
rncific slope, account for tlie whole of this vast region, except the 
fringe of country belonging to tlie Uiurentiau basin. 

The Atlantic slope is neither fertile’ nor picturesque. Down 
to Long Island the coast is hilly ; thouco it is si ssiiidy ]jlsun, with 
insirshes in its southern half, the .surface l ising gradusilly to the Alle- 
gliany Mountains, which are distsint about 250 mih.'S from the shore. 
Tlie AUeghauies consist of four main ranges, which, with the inter* 
vt'iiiug valleys, measure 100 miles across in Pennsylvania, nearly 
in the middle of their length. Their two higlicst summits rise to¬ 
wards their extremities, one in New Hanqishire, the (>tln'r in Norlli 
Carolina, both upward.s of 6000 feet higii. Through gaps in the 
Albghaiiics, the Hudson, Didaw'arc, ami Potomae rivers find a 
passage to tlie Atlantic. Ihdweeu the AUeghauies and the Rocky 
Mountains lies the Missouri-MissLsjfippi basin, < ontainiiig the largest 
tract of rich soil in the United State.s. .So much of it as lies west 
of tlie 100th meridian is barren from scanty rainfall ; the re.st is 
ilivided between prairie-land on the right hank of the Mississippi 
and fori'st-land on the left bank. The basin is called Alissouri* 
Mississippi, because tlie Missouri is the longer alHuent, and at the 
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confluence above St Louis delivers a larger volume of water than 
does the Mississippi, which gives name to the united stream. 

The Mississippi branch issues from lakelets on the low watershed 
with the Laurentian basin, and flows through a beautiful and pictu¬ 
resque country. The Missouri rises in the Montana Rockies, which 
form the northern end of the true dome of North America, since from 
them descend the three great rivers, Missouri, Columbia, and Saskat- 
chew'an. It works itsway out and down through thegrandest scenery, 
a gorge of 6| rnile^, wdfh perpendicular walls 1200 feet high, and then 
16A miles of rapids, ending in the Great Falls. To these falls, 2540 
miles from its confluence with the Mississippi branch, the Missouri 
is navigable when the water is high. The Mississippi branch is 
navigable to the Falls of St Anthony, above St Paul, Minnesota; 
by small craft, even higher up. The principal tributaries to the 
united stream are the Ohio, on the left bank, the Arkansas and 
Red Paver on the right. On the lower Mississippi and its mouths, 
which form a delta 150 miles in breadth, the river often breaks the 
embankments raised to confine it, overflowing destructively, and 
making new channels for itself. The Mississippi, 4506 miles long 
wdicn measured up the Missouri branch, is deemed the longest river 
in the world. 

About the 40th parallel, the table-lands w’ithin the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains attain a breadth of 1000 miles, and an average elevation of 
about 5000 feet. Here the Rockies proper are only the landward 
buttress of the table-lands, the seaw’ard buttress being called Cas¬ 
cade Range, and farther south Sierra Nevada. West of the wild 
and picturesque Wahsatch Mountains, about the centre of the table¬ 
land region, tics Fremont's Basin, a saucer of continental drainage 
450 miles in diameter, containing Great Salt Lake. The table¬ 
lands north and south of this basin are drained respectively by 
feeders^of the Columbia and the Rio Colorado. The latter river is 
remarkable for its ciMons, or deep river-gorges: for 600 miles it 
flow's about 3000 feet below the general surface of a waterless 
country. The highefst mountains within the. United States are 
found in Colorado, which contains fifteen peaks exceeding 14,000 
feet above the ocean level; but the strangest scenery lies in the 
N.W. corner of Wyoming, on the Upper Yellowstone, a tributary 
to the Missouri, whore Congress has set apart a district 65 miles by 
65 miles as a National Park. Rocks, curiously shaped, and painted 
in tlio brightest colours by hot springs, mud-volcanoes, and geysers 
surpassing those of Iceland, arc among the wonders of this district. 
Ilereabouts also is the Two-Ocean Pass, so called because of a lake 
in it which has two outlets, one to the Atlantic the other to 
the Pacific. The ascent to the Rocky Mountains from the east side 
is extremely gradual; the descent from the table-land on the Pacific 
side is extremely abrupt. On the Pacific side, some of the wonders 
of the Upper Yellowstone are reproduced in Geysers Valley, 60 miles 
from San Francisco, California; and Yosemito Valley, nearly in the 
centre of the same state, is famed for its precipices and waterfalls. 
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and Sumatra, leaving Borneo out altogether, and touching only 
the north-eastern corner of Celebes. In no part of the world are 
subteiTanean fires more active. The latest gi*eat outburst was that 
of Krakatau Island, situated in the fair-way of Sunda Straits, and 
measuring 6 miles by 3 miles, with a peak 2750 feet high. Sud¬ 
denly in August 1883, but unseen because of the impenetrable 
volcanic cloud, Krakatau Island was reduced to one-third of its 
size as given above, while the sea swept the adjacent shores with 
destruction to life as well as property. The site of Krakatau vol¬ 
cano is now a depth of water fathomless with a line of 1000 feet; and 
two new islands are believed to be portions of Krakatau Island 
hurled through the air to a distance respectively of 7 and 8 miles. 
The climate is more uniform in Malaysia than anywhere else within 
the tropics, one consequence of which is that the mountains which 
overspread all the islands, and in Borneo and Papua, the largest two, 
approximate to the Swiss Alps in height, are wooded to the top. 

Spanish. —Philippine and Sulu Islands; capital Manilla, in 
Luzon, the most northerly, and the largest of the Philippines, 
With its 160,000 inhabitants Manilla is a match for the larger 
cities of the mother-countnry; it has a first-rate harbour, and gives 
name to excellent hemp and cheroot^. 

Dutch. —Sunda and Molucca Islands, The Greater Sundas are— 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and Celebes. Borneo is the largest island 
on the globe after Australia, Greenland, and New Guinea; principal 
towns, Pontianak on the west coast, llandjerinasin on the south 
coast. Sumatra is about the size of Great Britain ; X)rincipal towns, 
Padang on the west coast, Bencoolen on the east coast, and Palem- 
bang, 30 miles up a river. Java is about the size of Ireland ; 
principal town.s, Batavia, capital of tlic Dutch East Indies; and 
Sourabaya, opposite Madura Island, which is under the’same 
culture system as Java itself, the industry of the natives in both 
being directed by government officials. Celebes, about the same 
size as Java, is very fertile in both rice and sago, which arc the 
staqdcs of food throughout Malaysia ; chief towy, Macassa.,-. 

Of the Lesser Sundas, Banca is ^larticularly rich in tin. 

The Moluccas are also called Spice Islands, because of the cloves 
and nutmegs they yield: Amboyna, on an island of tlie same 
name, is the Dutch capital. 

Portuguese. —North-eastern comer of Timor, which is the most 
easterly and the largest of the Lesser Sundas. 

British. —Labuan, an island off Borneo, with a good harbour, 
which serves as a cool-depot. 

Native.—Mindanao, the second largest of the Philippines, i.s 
only nominally Spanish. Dutch rule is .maintained largely by 
means of native princes ; and in the north of Sumatra, the state of 
Acheen still defies the Dutch arms. Tlic nortliern third of Borneo 
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is independent; part of it being governed by native sultans, the 
SarawaK district by the representatives of the late Sir James 
Brooke, and the extreme norm by a company of British merchants. 
New Guinea, the largest island on the globe, after Australia and 
Greenland, is practically independent, though the Dutch claim the 
western half. In the interest of the Australian colonies, particularly 
of Queensland, a British Commissioner was stationed on the south 
coast in 1884. Mangrove swamps abound on the shores towards 
Australia. 

EXERCISES. 

^ What islands are included under Oceania ? Define] the three sub¬ 
divisions of Oceania. How is Malaysia variously named kn archipelago ? 
What is the area, and what the population of Malaysia ? What European 
power is paramount in it ? What groups belong to Spain ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude does Malaysia ex¬ 
tend? Account for the name. Trace Wallace’s line. Explain its im¬ 
portance. What races of men prevail on either side of it? What is 
the religion of these races respectively? iTrace the volcanic line. 
What large island is wholly out of it? Describe the volcanic out¬ 
burst of 1883 in the Straits of Sunda. What of the climate of 
Malaysia? What of the mountains? What of the natural resources? 

Where is Manilla? For what is it famed? Name the four Greater 
Sundas. Which is the largest of them? Name the two chief towns in 
it. Give some notion of the size of Sumatra, Java, and Celebes 
respectively. In which of them is the capital of the Dutch East Indies ? 
Which of them is fertile in both the Malaysian staples of food? Where 
are Bencoolen, Palembang, and Macassar? What is meant by the 
“ culture system ? ” In what islands is it carried out ? Which one of the 
Lesser Sundas is rich in tin? Why are the Moluccas called Spice 
Islands ? Name their capital. 

In what island of what group is the Portuguese territory? Of what 
use is the British island Labuan? Which large Philippine island is 
only nonlinally Spanish ? What native state in Sumatra is still indepen¬ 
dent? How is the north of Borneo variously govcfned? Give some 
notion of the size of New Guinea* What of its political relations and 
prospects ? 


11. AUSTRALASIA, 

Literally meaning Southern Asia, is here used as a.collective 
term for the British colonies in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, viz.:— 


Colonies. Sq. miles. Population. Capitals. 

Queensland.668,000 227,000 Brisbane. 

New South Wales.309,000 752,000 Sydney. 

Victoria. 88,000 862,000 Melbourne* 

South Australia.903,000 280,000 Adelaide. 

West Australia.976,000 29,000 Perto. 

T.*ismania. 26,000 116,000 Hobart 

Now Zealand.104,000 534,000 Wellington. 
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Islands. —In Australia, Great Sandy, Melville and Bathurst, 
Kangaroo: in Tasmania, King and Flinders, Bruny: in New 
Zealand, Great Barrier, Stewart, Warakauri or Chatham group. 

Straits.— Torres, Bass, Banks, Cook, Foveaux, 

Gulfs .—In Australia, Carpentaria, Van Diemen, Great 
Australian Bight, Spencer, St Vincent, Port Phillip ; in New 
Zealand, Hauraki, Bay of Plenty, Hawke'Bay, Tasman or 
Blind Bay, Pegasus Bay, Canterbury Bight, 

Capes. —In Australia, York, Catastrophe and Spencer, 
Otway, Wilson Promontory: in Tasmania, Grim, Portland, 
South : in New Zealand, Maria, Van Diemen, Egmont, Palliser, 
East, Farewell, Pompey’s Pillar, South. 

Mountains. —Australian and New Zealand Alps. 

Lakes. —In Australia, Torrens, Eyre, Gairdner, Amadous, 
Austin : in New Zealand, Taupo, Wanaka, Wakatipn. 

River. —In Australia, Murray. 

BEMABKS. 

The total area of Australasia is not far below that of all Europe. 
Tasmania, the smallest colony, is nearly as largo as Scotland, and 
West Australia, the largest one, is eight times tlie size of the 
British Isles. 

Australia is merely a geographical term, the colonics among 
which it is divided being politically independent of each other. 
Measuring 2500 miles from W. to E. and 2000 miles from N. to S., 
it is the largest island on the globe ; not but that the fjo-callcd 
continents are also islands. Its area is nearly four-fifths that of 
Europe. The interior is a great sandstone saucer, the drainage of 
which collects mostly in shallow lakes, which, being without out¬ 
let, are salt. So extensive is the centnd waste that about one-fifth 
of the whole area of Australia is believed to bo-unfit for occiriiation 
by civilized man. For 1200 miles along tlie Great Australian 
Bight, there is not a single river-mouth, because there the margin of 
the saucer runs close to the shore. Elsewhere, this margin runs 
50-200 miles inland ; and rivers reaching the sea are formed ac¬ 
cordingly. The eastern margin contains the highest mountains. 
Beginning in Victoria with the Grampians, mountain ranges pass 
into New South Wales under the name of Alps, and run on to the 
north of Queensland. Several of the Alpine peaks rise above the 
limit of perpetual snow, with glaciers attached. The highest of all 
is Mount Hotham, 7500 feet, in Victoria; and the next highest, 
Mount Kosciusko, 7308 feet, in New South Wales. The rivers on 
the east coast are liabloUo destructive floods : those which descend 
from the landward side of the mountains, and which are neither 
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lost ill the arid interior, nor received into lakes without outlet, 
unite to form Murray River. This largest of Australian rivers 
offers, with its tributaries, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling, 
thousands of miles of inland navigation ; but it is not accessible to 
ocean craft, owing to the shallowness of Lake Alexandrina, through 
which it reaches the sea. During long droughts, which are the 
curse of Australia, the limits of inland navigation are greatly 
abridged. The region of most abundant rainfall is that of the 
monsoons in the north-east, which comes down as far as Brisbane 
on the cast coast, but on the west coast only to 17° S. lat. The 
consequence is that one hundred miles on the Gulf of Carpentaria 
contains more and larger rivers than the whole cast coast of Aus¬ 
tralia ; not but that some of tho east coast rivers are navigable. 
Both the faurm and the flora native to Australia are poor. Along 
with Tasmania and Few Guinea, Australia is tho home of pouched 
animals, as tho kangaroo: exempt from wild beasts, it abounds 
with stinging abominations ; and berries are its one vegetable 
product fit for food. Its characteristic trees are species of eiicalyp^ 
ticSf with leathery leaves, which present generally not the surface, 
but an edge, to tho sky. But tlia fauna and flora of Europe flourish 
there; and Australia is now a land of horses, cattle, sheep, corn, 
and wine. Maize is the prevalent grain on the borders of QueeiLS- 
land and New South Wales ; wheat prevails farther south. Gold 
is of industrial impoidance in all tho colonics of Australia, except 
West Australia ; silver and copper aro mined in South Australia; 
tin on the borders of Queensland and New South Wales ; coal in 
both these colonies, and iron also in the latter. The native Aus¬ 
tralian is a Papuan black, so little capable of civilisation that he 
is likely to (Ue out in Australia, as he has already died out in 
Tasmania. 

About 1000 miles east of Australia lies Norfolk Island, a former 
penal settlement, to which, in 1856, were brought from Pitcairn's 
Island a jiarty of the descendants of the mtilineers of the “Bounty." 
Though under the supremo command of the Governor of New South 
Wales, Ngrfoik Island is separate British possession. 

Queensland. —^To this colony belong the islands in Torres Strait, 
some of which arc nearer to New Guinea than to Australia. At a 
distance of 10--50 miles from the eastern shore, there runs for 1200 
miles a coral roof, forming a natural breakwater, witliin which the 
depth is 10-60 fathoms, while outside it reaches 300 fiithoms ; but 
this breakwater is also a bar to direct navigation coastwainis. 
Queensland territory, being all either within or near the tropic of 
Capricorn, counts among its produce arrow-root and sugar. The 
capital, Brisbane, is at the head of ocean navigation on Brisbane 
River, 26 miles from its mouth ; but the river is navigated by 
steamers to Ipswich, 25 miles still higher up. Rockhampton is a 
busy shipping port farther north, situated on Fitzroy River, 45 
miles from its mouth. 
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New South Wales. —This is the most highly favoured colony 
in respect of inland river-navigation, restricted though that bo to 
about eight months in the year. Albury is the head of navigation 
on Murray River. The capital, Sydney, is the oldest town in 
Australia; and wdiat with tlie land-locked sea-scapes of Port 
Jackson, on which it stands, the wild scenery of the Blue Moun-' 
tains behind it, and its I talian climate, it claims a foremost place 
among the cities of the \vorld for amenity. North of it, at the 
mouth of Hunter River, is Newcastle, so namfed because of the 
surrounding coalfield. Immediately south of Port Jackson is 
Botany Bay, once a familiar name in connexion with the trans¬ 
portation of convicts. 

Victoria is at once the smallest and the most populous colony 
on the Australian mainland. This paradox is explained by the 
superior richness of the gold-mines in Victoria, the gi-eater suit¬ 
ableness of its comparatively cool climate to the British race, and 
the fact that more rain falls in the corner wdicrc it lies than clse- 
w’here in cxtratropical Australia, because of the mass and height 
of the mountains there. Among the Victorian mountains gi'ow 
forests of the eucalyptus, some of which, rising straight as an arrow 
to a height of 500 feet, arc the tallest trees in the world. The 
capital, Melbourne, a little w’ay up the Yarra-Yarra, is tlie largest 
city in Australia. Ballarat and Sandhurst are gold-mining centres. 
Geelong, on a western bend of Port Phillip, is the centre of a rich 
agricultural district. 

South Australia. —This colony might be called North and South 
Australia, for its tenitory extends across the whole breadth of the 
island. The capital, Adelaide, on the eastern .shore of the Gulf of 
St Vincent, is tne centre of the only well-settled district, a notable 
wheat-land. On the opposite side of the same gulf, York peninsula, 
barren on the surface, is rich in copper, and supports a largo 
mining population. This colony may he said to have taken 
]>ossession of its whole territory by establishing a telegraph from 
Adelaide to Port Darwin on the northern shore. 

West Australia, never liaving offered the ‘attraction of gold¬ 
fields, is the most backward colony in Au-stralia. The settled dis¬ 
tricts are in the south-west corner, where also is the capital, Perth. 
In the north, towards the region of the monsoons, was discovcrwl, 
in 1879, an agricultural and p.astoral region of great promi.se, as 
large as Scotland ; much of it lies on Fitzroy River, the largest in 
West Australia, and navigable by small stcaincns for at least 100 
miles from its mouth. 

Tasmania, about the size of Ireland. With fauna and flora. 
similar to those of the Australian mainland, this island has bolder 
shores, a more mountainous interior, den.scr forests, a greater 
rainfall, more constant rivers, and a climate better adapted to the 
processes of British husbandry. Its surface is divided into two by 
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a depression which runs north and south, containing the two prin¬ 
cipal rivers, the Tamar and Derwent. The eastern and smaller 
division culminates in Ben Lomond, 5010 feet; the western and 
larger one in Cradle Mountain, 5009 feet. The capital, Hobart, on 
the Derwent, is connected by railway with the next town in im¬ 
portance, Launceston, on the Tamar. Fruits, both fresh and pre¬ 
served, form an important article of export. 

New Zealand is the physical counterpart of the British Isles at 
the antipodes, being nearly of the same size and enjoying a similar 
climate. Tlie mountains aro both loftier and more widely dis¬ 
tributed, however, so that most of the rivers arc torrents, bringing 
down immense quantities of rock-rubbish ; and the scenery is on a 
S(;alo intermediate between the Scottish and the Swiss. Of the 
two principal islands, distiugnished as North and South, the latter 
is the more comj)act and the larger : it contains also the highest 
mountain, but not the longest river. So deeply indented is tho 
outline of North Island that tho isthmus, on which the town of 
Auckland stands, measures only about a mile across at the narrowest 
part. The highest mountain of all is Mount Cook, 12,349 feet, 
a snow-clad peak of the Southern Alps, which nin along the 
western sid<! of South Island. The highest mountain in North 
Island is Ruapehu, 9195 feet. From Ruapehu descends the 
largest river, the A^hlikato, wdiich traverses Taupo, the largest lake, 
and is navigable for 100 miles up by vessels of 30 tons. North of 
Ruapehu rises Tongariro, an active volcano ; and between Lake 
Tanjio and the Bay of Plenty lies the hot-lake district of Rotorua, 
exhibiting tho same volcanic phenomena, though on a smaller 
scale, as have niado famous tho Yellowstone National Park (i>age 
349). Thafmina and flora of New Zealand differ characteristically 
from tlioso'of Australia. A small rat was the only indigenous 
mammal. The flora included, besides mngniiicont timber trees, 
tlie sweet potato, many species of ferns, one of them with an edible 
idot, and a coarse flax, which is still exported for the manufacture of 
ropes. The aniiniil.s and pj,ants of Europe llourish in New Zealand : 
tho grasses, the lious^'-lly, and the rat of Europe are oven supplant¬ 
ing the native varictic.s ; and rabbits have become a pest. The 
olLve-complexioucd native race, called Maorics, differ little from 
Europeans in size and features, and nro a match for them in 
courage. Most of them have accepted civilisation and Christianity. 
Tlicy number about 40,000, and aro located chiefly in North Island. 
Tho mineral wealth of ISlew Zealand is pointed out in the following 
not ico of tlic provinces, which, tliouj^i no longer administrative 
divisions, aro still poimlarly recognised:— 

North Auckland, home of tho Kauri pine, valuable for 

both timber and gum. Auckland town is tho largest in North 
Island, and tho third largest in the colony.—Taranaki, densely 
wooded, has rich ironsand along the shore.— Hawke Bay, a 
district of alluvial plains ascending to tho Rualiino Mountains. 

2 C 
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—Wellington contains tlio capital of New Zealand, also called 
Wellington, situated on Port Ni(diolson. 

SouUi JshiiuL —Every province except Caiitcrlniry yields gold. 
— Marlborougli, cliielly pastoral. — Nelson has gold', lead, and 
copper, vast beds of the liiie.st ironstone, and good coal.—West- 
land, specially rich in gold.—Canterbury, a laud of terraces, 
supposed to be old terminal moraines, of which thirty have been 
counted ri.sing .successively from the sea to the Alps. Its chief 
town, Christchurch, is the second largest in the colony.—Otago, 
especially rich in gold, yields also a fine building stone .similar to 
Bath stone. Its chief town, Dunedin, is the largest in tlie coloiiy. 

t^tcivart Island has iroimud, like that of Taranaki shore. 

EXERCISES. 

What does Australasia literally mean? Name its three geographical 
divisions. Name the seven colonies winch make it up, and the capita! 
of each. Which is the largest of the.se colonies, and which the .smallest? 
Svhich one Is the mo.st populous, and which the Ic.xst .so? Name four 
islands adjacent to the Au-stralian mainland. Name two islands adjacent 
to the Tasmanian mainland. What island.s arc separated by the Torres, 
Bass, Banks, Cook, and Foveaux Straits re.spcctivcly ? Name four 
gulfs on the coast of Au.stralia. Find out the great Australian Bight. 
Name four bay.s in New Zealand. What gulf i.-^ entered between cape.s 
Oatastroplie and Spencer? Find out South Cape in Ta.smania, and 
South Cape in New Zealand. Name the four large.st lakes in South 
Australia. 

Illustrate by comparison the cnormoii.s area of An.stralasia in general 
and of Australia in particular. What about the .size «>f individual colonies ? 
Of the terms Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, which two are both 
geographical and political? Give the lengtli and breadth of Australia. 
Describe the interior. What becomes of its drainage ? Why doe.s no river 
reach the sea on the great Au.strulian Bight? Of what nature are tho 
rivers on the ea.st coa.st? Give an account of the mountain-ranges from 
which they descend. Name the highest two summits. Give an account 
of Murray Kivev. Name it.s three principal trihutavie.s. IIcov far is it 
navigable? Where is the region of mo.st abundant rainfall? Give 
some account of the fauna i\x\^ flora of Australia. Which of the Cf)lonies 
on the cast coa.st is divided between mhize-Iapds and wlicat-Iand.s? 
What other i.slands possess thcyhMWtf and//orrt of Australia? Which 
of the Australian colonies i.s oaitccially rich in gold? Which one in 
.silver and copper? Where i.s tin found? Which two colonies have coal ? 
Which one of the two has iron.stono besides? What of the Au-stralian 
natives? Give soraoaccount of Norfolk Island. 

Give an account of the great Barrier licef. Afciitlon two articles of 
trojncal produce which (Queensland yiold.s. Name it.s capital, and another 
town higher up the same river. Where is Kockhampton? Name, tho 
capital of New Houtli Wale.s, and describe its .site. How are Newcastle 
and Botany Bay .situated in respect to it? What i.s the di.stinction of Al- 
hury town ? Account tor Victoria being at once the smallest and the most 
populous of the Australian colouie.s. Name its capital. What Ims attracted 
IwjHilation to Ballarat, Sandhurst, and (ieclong respectively? Why might 
JSouth Au.stralia be called North and youth Australia? Name its capital. 
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Name the termini of the 'J’rans-Australian telegraph. Where are the 
richest copper-mines? How may the backwardness of West Australia 
be in part accounted fur? Give some account of its largest river. 
Name its capital. 

Compare Tasmania with Irehand in .size. Compare it with Australia 
in respect of surface, climatc,ya«na and ,^ora. Give an account of the 
depression which divides it into two. Name the highest mountain in 
each moiety. Name the town on each of the two rivers in the depression. 
Which one is tlie capital ? What article of export implies a genial 
climate? 

How far does the New Zealand group resemble the British Isles? 
Compare the North and South islands in respect of outline and si/.e, of 
mountains and rivers. Name and describe the highest mountain of all. 
On which side of North Island does the longest river reach the sea? 
Which is the largest lake of all ? Where is the hot-lake district? Com¬ 
pare its wonders with those of the Yellowstone National Park. Give some 
account of the fanna and/Zom of New Zealand. How ai*e they faring 
in presence of European plants and animals? Give some account of tlie 
natives. Name the four provinces of North Island. Which of them is 
the home of the Kain i pine? Wliich of tliem has deposits of ironsand? 
Which of them contains the capital of New Zealand? What rank, in 
point of size, does the town of Auckland hold in New Zealand and in 
North Island respectively? Of the provinces in South Island, which 
one has no gold-mines? Which one has the greatest variety of mineral 
wealth? Which two are specially ricli in gold? How are the terraces 
tif Canterbury province accounted for? Name the largest two towns in 
New Zealand, and the provinces to which they respectively belong. 
Wliicb town is the largest of all ? In what respect is Stewart Island like 
Taranaki province? 


III. POLYNESIA 

Lies witliiii 30° N. and 30° S. of the equator. Its popula¬ 
tion is estimated at about 1,600,000. The principal groups 
are:— • 

British—Fiji and its dependency Rotumah. 

French —New Caledonia and its dependoney I.tyalty Isl.ands; Society; 
Marquesas. Tubuahi, Tuamotu, and Gambicr are only Protec¬ 
torates. 

Spanish'—-Marianne or Eadrones, attached to the Fliilippino Islands. 

Independent —SandwiQh, Samoa or Navigator, Tonga or Friendly, New 
Hebrides, Solomon, New Britannia, Pelew’, Caroline. 


BEMABKS. 

I^ooked at on the mnji, the islands of Polynesia divide themselves 
into large and small: the comparatively large ones being those of tho 
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Saiuhvioh and Fiji groups, and those which, along with New Guinea 
and Australia, almost enclose the Coral Sea. These larger islands aro 
of volcanic origin and niountainous, highly so for their limited area; 
th(^ mountains of Fiji attaining tJOOO ieet, those of New Caledonia 
8000 feet, and those of Hawaii, the largest member of the Sand- 
^Yich group, 13,050 feet, in Mauna Lon, an active volcano. Of the 
smaller islands, some are also volcanic and mountainous, as the 
Tonga and Samoa groups east of Fiji ; others ar,{i corailino, rising 
only a few feet above high-water mark. AV'hen the coral reef is 
circular, enclosing sea-water of coii.siderablc depth, the island is 
called an (ttoU ; such are the Caroline Islaiul.s. Coral i.slets, crowned 
with cocoa-nut trees, are frccjuent even amid gioups of volcanic 
origin; and coral reels arc in all the grou[»s a danger to navi¬ 
gation. 

The name Melanesia is .sometimes given to the larger islands 
which shut olf the Coral !Sea fiom the racilie main, because 
tlu! natives are akin to the blacks of New Guinea and Aus¬ 


tralia. ElseAvhorc, the ^^alay element jtrevails. The great 
majority of the native.s profe.ss Ih'ote.stant Christianity, and are 
conforming to European ^Ire.ss and manners; tattooing, for instance, 
is little practised by the ri.sing generation. The elimate' through¬ 
out is cool for the tropics, and the fertility <»f the .soil induces 
planters to settle for the ciiltivatiuii of cotton, rice, sugar, 
and troi>i(;al fruits ; but the natives, content with uecessario.s, and 
getting them with little ellbrt from a bounteou.s nature, cannot 
be dtrjicnded on for labour. 

Ey far the most important groups are the Sarnlwii li and Fiji 
Islam is, because in them are the places of call for trans-Pacific 
steamers. The Sandwich IslamU form an im.h‘p(*mlent constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, but the influence of the United States of North 
Anierit I is ]taramoiiut; capital Honolulu, on Oahu Island', with a 
land-lock‘id harbour always accessible to the largest steamers. Th(3 
largest islands in the IJritish Crown colony of Fiji are Viti Levii 
and Vaniia JjOvu, on the former rif which is Suva, the seat of govern- 
inent. Levuk.a, on the .small nsland of Ovalaii, east of «Viti Leva, 
was formerly tlie eajutal. Next in imjautance comes the French 
island of New Caledonia, capital Noumea, a penal settlement, and 
(jii that account odious to the eoloni.st.s of Australasia. The couiit- 


l<;ss smaller islands unnamed here are .small only by comparison. 
Tahiti, for in.starice, the fjriiicipal i.slaiid in the Society group, is 
larger than Anglesey ; and Savaii, tho principal island in the 
Samoan group», is more than twice as largo as Anglesey. 


EXEKCISSIS. 

Between what limits of latitudo doe.s Polynesia lie? What may bo 
the total population 2 Which of tho island.s are British? Name those 
winch arc French colonic.s. What of the Ladroncs? Name the princi¬ 
pal independent groups. 
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IIow may the larger islands be put into three groups? Illustrate the 
mountainous character of the larger islands. What and where isMauna 
liOa? Mention two groups of smaller islands which are mountainous. 
What is an atollf Which group is wholly composed of atolls f Which 
islands arc grouped under the name Melanesia, and Avhy ? What chapge 
has come over the religion and manners of the natives ? What of the 
climate and produce throughout Polynesia ? 

What gives special importance to the Sandwich and Fiji groups? 
What makes the F*’ench colony of New Caledonia odious to the colonists 
of Australasia? What are Honolulu and Noumea? Name the largest 
two of the Fiji Islands, and the present scat of Fiji government. Illus¬ 
trate, by comparison, the size of some of the smaller islands. 


POLAR REGIONS. 

The cold is so mucli gi’eater towards the S. pole than towards 
the N. pole, that the average ice-limit conics about 10® farther 
down IVoni the former than from the latter. Sir James lloss, 
who, sailing from England in 1839, penetrated farthest in the 
tlirec-tion of the S- pole, found a continuous coast-land, with 
lofty mountains, two of whieli ho named after his ships Erebus and 
Tenor. ISIouiit Erebus is an active volcano, 12,400 feet high. The 
N. polar lands strictly so-called are low, though several monn- 
tainous districts lie within the Arctic Circle, viz., the north of 
Scandinavia, the north-cast of Asia, and the north-west of America. 
The polar islands off the coast of America are croivded together, 
whereas those wdiich lie off the coast of Europe and Asia form 
isolatcid groups. The nortli-east passage, and the north-vrest 
i)as.sago through the N. polar sea, have both been made in the 
intercuts of commerce, with the result of finding both of 
them iiscles.s, owing to the short time they are open, and tlic 
great risk of ships being frozen in. In 1870, Captain Nares 
reiurneil <o England aftJi- having penetrated up Baffin Bay and 
Smith Sound tow’itiiin 400 miles of the north liole, 30 miles iarthor 
than had ever b(!cn reacluid before. He was stojiped by ancient ice 
80-120 feet thick, witli a surface so broken and blocked as to be 
impiactieable for sledges. Lieutenant Greely of the U.S. "dio 

coin mauded a later expedition, reports that, on 13th May 1883,^tw'o 
of his ollieers reached a point still firtlier north, situated in 83® 24' 
N. hit, and 44° f/ W. Jong. From an elevation of 2000 feet they 
saw no land to ilu; iiortli; but they turned back from open water 
on the North Civenland shore, bceause they feared drifting into the 
Polar Ocean. The S. polar regions are witliout inhabitant: the N. 
jiolar ro<^’'ious are inhabited toivards tho Arctic Circle, on tlic con- 
tin ental*coast-laiuls and on tho immediately adjacent islands, by 
Samoyedes in tho Old World, by Esquimo in the New. 
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EXERCISES. 

What about the ice-limit in the direction of either pole? Name the 
explorers who have penetrated farthest in th(3 direction of either pole. 
What and where are Erebus and Terror ? Where are there mountains 
within the Arctic Circle ? In what part of the Arctic Ocean are the 
islands thickly crowded together ? Why are the north-cast and north¬ 
west passages of no use to commerce? Give an account of Captain 
Nares^ voyage. What part of the Arctic regions is Inhabited? hiaiue 
the two races. Wiiere are they respectively found ? 

DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 

Acheen. or Achin, nt-ckecn', a town i luigest is :K) miles long and 15 miles 


of Sumatra, on the N.W. coast, the 
capital of a state of the same name. 
Top. 36,000. 

Ad^'elalde (named in honour of the 
Queen of William IV’.). the capital and 
seat ofgovernment of South Australia, 
on the Torrens lllvcr. Its port, of the 
same name, is situated 8 miles distant, 
on an inlet of St Vincent Gulf. Pop. 
38.479. 

Ade’iia Land, or Adelie', a tract of 
barren land in tlie Antarctic Ocean, to 
the S. of Australia. 

Ad'miralty Islands, a cluster of 
one large and several small islands in 
tlie South Pacific Ocean, N.E. of New 
(juiiica. 

Amboy’na (surrounded by water), 
one of the Molucf',a or Spice Islands, in 
the Indian Archipelago, to the S.W 
of (jeram; it belongs to the Dutch, and 
is famous for cloves. Pop., with Haiida, 
23.3,608-—The cliief town is of the 
same name. Pop. 13,(XX). 

Arroo', or Am’, a group of islands in 
the Indian Archipelago, 80 miles S.W 
of Papua or New Guinea; the largest 
is 70 miles long and 20 miles broad. 
They produce pearls, mother of pearl, 
tortoise-shell, etc., and birds of para¬ 
dise are very numerous. 

Auck’land, a provincial district of 
North Island, New Zealand. It com¬ 
prises the northern half of the island, 
and has a coast line of nearly 1200 
miles. It is rich iu minerals, and is 
remarkable for its hot springs and 
streams, warm lakes, geysers, and mud 
voleanoc.H. Pop. 99,451.—The chief 
city, also called Auckland, is located 
ill the county of Eden, on the southern 
shore of Waiteinata Ilarhour, an Inlet 
of 3’bfimes (iulf. Pop., including 
8ubiiri)‘t, .37,777. 

Auckland Islands, a grou]) in the 
Pacific, to the 8. of New Zealand. The 


1 broad.—50" 48' S. lat., 166 ' 42' E, long. 
They are claimed by Great Pritaiii. 

Aus'tral Isles, a fertile group in tlie 
South Pacific, to the E. or Cook 
Islands. The principal i.slntids are, 
VhtUroa, Toohoum, and liimatnm, 

I A\istralia. tVci; Hkmalk.s, page 398. 
I Auatra'lian Alps, a mountain range 
j in the S.E. of Australia, partly m Vic* 
toriii and partly in New South Wales. 
(SVe Hemarks, page 398. 

Australian Bight, The Great, an 
extensive indentation on the 8. coast 
of Australia, between C'apo Arid and 
Cape Catastrophe. signifies a 

bend of the shun*, and i.s synonymous 
with hay. 

Bali, h,rh-, or Little Java, an island 
of the Indian Archipelago, to the E. 
of Java, its length, from E to W..is 
70 miles, its breadth 35 miles. It 
has a considerable export trade Pop. 
864.000. 

Ballarat', or Ballaarat', one of the 
oldest of the Australian gold-field 
towns, about lOO miles N.W. of Mol- 
bnuriH!, V'ictoiia. Pop., rhcluding IJal- 
larat Ea.st, 38,169. 

Ban'(/a, an island oft'tlm«N.E. co.ast 
of Sumatra, froln which it i.s separated 
by tile Strait of Katica. It is cele¬ 
brated for its iiii-iniiie.s. Pop, 62.216. 
—2, 20 S. 106, 0 E, 

Banks Islands, a group in the ,S. 
Pacific Ocean, iiani(‘d iu honour of Sir 
Joseph Hanks.—M 8. 16.8, ;jo E. 

Banks Peninsula, a mountainous 
and woody territory, forming the 
county of Akoroa, on the E. coast of 
South Island, New Zealand. 

Baas Strait (mimed troni Hass, a 
navigator, who ascertained Its exist¬ 
ence ns a strait), separates Australia 
from Tasmania. Where narrowest, it 
is about lt)5 miles across. 

Bata'vla (tlie good land) r.'ipitnl 
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of tlio island of Java and of the 
Dutch possessions in the East. It 
Is situated on the N.W. coast, and 
carries on an extensive commerce, 
rop. 135,000. 

Bath,'urst, n town of New South 
Wales, Australia, on the W. hank, of 
the Macquarie, 97 miles from Sydney. 
Pop. 7221. 

Bencoo'len, a seaport on the S.W. 
const of Sumatra; ii belongs to the 
Dutch, having been given to them by 
the British in 1824, in e.\change for 
M£\lacca. Top. 13,000. 

Bil'liton, or Blitong', an island of 
the Eastern Archipelago, between 
Sumatra and Borneo, rich in iron and 
timber. Pop. 20,100. 

Blenheim, the capital of the pro¬ 
vincial district of Miiilborongh, in 
the N.E. of South Island, New ISealand. 
Pop. 2107. 

Bonin Islands, ho-nen/, throe | 
groups in the North Paciiic, belonging 
to Japan.—Between 20, 30 and 27, 44 
N. and 142 and 143 E. 

Boo'ro, or Bou'ro, an island of the 
Eastern Archipelago, W. of the Moluc¬ 
cas. It is fertile and well watered, 
producing rice, .sago, fruits, and dye- 
woods. Pop. 18,(X)0. 

Bor'neo, called by the natives 
Pulo - Kalamantin, a large island 
lying directly beneath the equator, to 
tlie E. of Sumatra and the Malay 
Peniiisiiltt, and to tlie N. of Java. It 
is more than three times the size of 
Great Britain, and has a population 
estimated at 2,(KX),000. Two ranges of 
mountai.is nearly parallel to each 
other, and rising to an elevation of up¬ 
wards of 13,0t)0 feid, extend from S.W. 
to N.E.; some of tlmse aro volcanic, 
and give rise to oartliquakes. There 
are .--ome large river.s navigah'e lor a 
considerablfi distance. • Ki^mauks, 
page 39(5. 

Brald'wood, a town of New South 
Wales, Australia, ISO miles S.W. of 
Sydtiey. Pop. ol di.strict, 

Brls'hane, a city on a river of the 
namu name, which Hows into Moreton 
Itay, on the E. coast of Australia. It 
is the capital of the British colony of 
(Queensland, and lies about 500 miles 
N. of Sydney. It was originally settled 
in 1825, having been made a penal 
station by Sir Tliomas Brisbane (at 
that time Govermn- of Australia), 
from whom its name is taken. In 1842 
it was Opened to free settlers, and from 
that period the city has made steady 
and substantial progress. Pop. 31,109. 


Canterbury, a provincial district of 
South Island, New Zealand. Pop. 
112,182. 

Car'oline Islands, a numerous 
coral group in the l*acific, E. of the 
Philippines and S. of the Ladroncs. 
They are exposed to violent hurricanes; 
the natives are distinguished for their 
skiil ih navigation. Pop. 18,800. 

Oarpenta'ria, CJulf of, a large inlet 
on the N. coast of Australia. It was 
discovered by the Dutch in 1627. 

Cerebes, a large island of the Indian 
Archipelago, E. of Borneo, from wliieh 
it is separated by the Strait of Maca.s- 
sar. It is so indented by deep bays 
.as to form four long peninsulas. Its 
length is about 500 miles; its average 
breadth 150 miles. The area is esti¬ 
mated at 66,750 square miles; pop. 
4,000,000. 

Ceram', or Zeram', called by the 
natives Sirang', one of the largest of 
the Moluccas or Spice Islands, in the 
'ndian Ocean. It belongs to the 
Dutch. Pop. estimated at 28,000.— 
3,OS. 129,0 E. 

Chatham Islands, a small group 
to the E. of New Zealand. Pop. 196. 

Christchurch, a town in the county 
of Selwyii, provincial district of Can¬ 
terbury, on the E. const of South Island, 
New Zealand. Pop. 15,213; with 
suburbs, 30,719. 

Cook Islands, a group in the South 
Pacific, between the Society Isl.ands 
and the Friendly Islands. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at 7746. 

Cook, Mount, a peak of the 
Southern Alps, pi-ovincial district of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, 12,349 
feet above the sea. 

Cook Strait, between North and 
South Islands, New Zealand. It is 
120 miles in length, and 30 miles in 
breadth at its narrowest part. It 
derivea its name from tl>e navigator by 
whom it w.'is discovered in 1770. 

Dune'din, the capital of the pro¬ 
vincial district of Otago, on Otago 
inirhour, on the E. const «>f South Island, 
Noav Zealand. It w.as fimndod in 1848, 
atnl is the largest, best built, and most 
important commercial city in the co- 
lonj'. Pop. 21,372. 

East'er Island, or Tea'py Island, 
an island of volcanic origin in the 
South Pacific; it is about 20 miles in 
circuit, and 1200 fe»‘t In ele.v.ation. 
Pt*p. about 12(X).—27, 9 S. lOi), 12 
W. 

Eastern or Indian Arclxlpetago. 
Stv .Malaysia, page 39.>, 
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Fiji a group'in the 

Pacific Ocean, between 16 and 22 S., 
and 175 E. and 177 W. They num¬ 
ber about 250, and are remarkable 
for their beauty and fertility. The 
inhabitants were formerly savages, and 
even cannibals, but by the efforts of 
missionaries they have, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few tribes, been converted to 
Christianity, and a great reform has 
happily taken place. The sovereignty 
of the islands was ceded to Queen Vic¬ 
toria in 1874, and sliortly afterwards 
they were formed into a British colony. 
Total area, 8034 .square miles; pop. 
126,000, of which about 2500 are whites. 
The island of Rotumali, lying 3(X) miles 
to the N.N.W. of tiie Fiji group, w’as 
ceded to Great Britain and annexed 
to the colony of Fiji in 1880. Seat of 
government, Suva, on the island of 
Viti Levu. 

Flo'res, an island of the Malay 
Archipelago, S. of Celebes. Length 
from W. to E. about 200 miles; average 
breadth 35 miles. 

Fre'mantle, a seaport of Western 
Australia, at the mouth of tlie Swan 
River; it is the principal port of the 
colony. Pop. 3641, 

Friendly or Tonga Islands, a 
numerous group in the Pacific Ocean, 
to the 8.W. of the Society Islands. 
The principal are Tongntahoo (tlie 
sacred isle), Atmmooka, Vavaoo, Eoon, 
and Tofoa. They were called the 
Friendly Islands by Captain Cook, on 
account of tlie liospitalily received 
from the natives, who afterwards w’ere 
found to he a very treachcrou.s rac(‘, 
but have now made some progress in 
civili.sation. 

Qeelong', a town of Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, at the head of the W. arm of 
Port Pliillip, 45 miles from MolbouiTie, 
Pop. 12,000; with Geelong West, 
16,000. 

Gilo'lo, the largest of the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands, in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago ; like Celebes, it is broken into 
four peninsulas, sephrated from eacli 
other by deep bays. Estimated area, 
6600 square miles.—1 N., 128 E. 

GotilOburn, a city of New South 
Wale.s, 128 miles 8.W. of Sydney. 
Pop. 588*^); *>f di.strict, 14,000. 

Hawaii, hd-^ji'ee, nr Owhyhee, the 
largest and most sotitherly of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands. Pop. 17,000. Fee Sand¬ 
wich Islands. 

Hawaiian Islands. See Sandwich 
Islands. 

Hawha Bay^ a provincial district 


of New Zealand, In the S,1J. of Noi fTi 
Island. Pop, 17,367. 

Hawkes^bury, a river of New Soutli 
Wales, Australia; after a course of 
330 miles, it enters the Pacific at 
Broken Bay, 26 miles N.N.E. of 
Sydney. 

Hob'art (until 1881 known ns Hobart 
Town), the capital of Tnsmniiin, pictur¬ 
esquely situated qt the foot of Mount 
Welliiigtoii (which towers 4160 feet 
above the N.W. end of the city), on the 
River Derwent, about 12 miles from 
its mouth. Pop. 21,118. 

Hoklti'ka, a town in the county of 
Westland, on tlic W. coast of South 
Island, New Zealand, on tho Hokitika 
River. There are extensive gold-mines 
in its neighbotirliood. Pop. 2600. 

Indian Archipelago. See Ma¬ 
laysia, page 395. 

Ipswich, a town of Queensland, 
Australia, on the Brisbane River; in 
business importance it rivals Bri8i)ane, 
the capital. Pop. 5699; with suburbs. 
7048. 

Ja''va, a large island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, lying between 6, 52 N.and 
8, 60 S., and between 105, 16 and 
114, 40 £. It extends from E. to 
W. about 600 miles, with an average 
breadth of 100 miles, and is traversed 
through nearly its wliole length by a 
range of volcanic mountains. TIjo 
D utch possessions are chiefly on the N. 
coast, wliich lias a great number of 
rivers and fine bay.s. Java surpasses 
all the other ialandsof the Archipelago 
in fertility and population ; it is fruit¬ 
ful in rice, sugar, and cofl'ee, and hau 
extensive fore.-.ts of teak. Are.-i, in¬ 
cluding the contiguous Island of M'i~ 
dura, 52,000 square miles. I’up. 
18,334,691. 

Kanglsiroo'' Island, an Isf/ind off the 
coast of South* Australia, 86 miles in 
length, witli a breadth of about 
20 miles. 

Krakatau. See RKMAnKS, p. .396. 

Ijabuan''(au anchorage), an island 
of tlie Indian Archipelago, off the N.AV. 
const of Borneo. Length 10 miles, 
breadtli 6 miles. It was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the British in 1846, and 
forms a valuable naval station. It 
possesses extensive beds of exeelhmt 
coal. Pop. 6fX>0,- 15, 22 N. 11.5,10 E. 

liadroneB^ (tim. islands of the 
thieves), Marianne or Mariana 
iBlands, a group belonging to Spain, 
in the N. Pacific Ocean, E. of tho Philip¬ 
pines and N. of tho Carolines, between 
12 and 17 N. and 144 and 116 E. 
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They were cnlled Hie Mnricfnn I/tlands 
In honour of the queen of Philip IV. of 
Spain, and Ladrones because of the 
thievish propensities of tlie inhabitants 
when disoovered by Magellan in 1621. 

Xiaun''ceston, a town in the >J. of 
Tasmania, on the Tamar, about 40 
miles from its mouth. Pop. 17,000. 

Ltiverpool, a town of New South 
Wales, Australia, 22 miles S. from 
Sydney. Pop. of disidet, G520. 

liombok', an island of the Indian 
Archipelago, E. of Bali and W. of 
Sumbawa, between 8 and 9 S. and 116 
and 117 E. Pop. 250,000. 

Low Archipelago, or Paumota 
Islands, an extensive and intricate 
group of coral reefs and islands in the 
South Pacific, E. of the Society Islands, 
and S. of the Marquesas.—16, 0 S. 140, 
0 W. 

Luzon, loo-thon', the principal of the 
Philippine Islands. It is iutersected 
by high mountains, having sever.al 
active volcanoes. See Philippine 
Islands. 

Lyt'telton, a towm of New Zealand, 
on the^. const of South Island, pro¬ 
vincial district of ('aiitcrbnry, county 
of Selwyn. Pop. 4127. 

Macar'thur, n river of Victoria, 
Australia, flows froui the Australian 
Alp.s into Lake King, an inlet of tho 
Southern Ocean. — Also, a river ctf 
North Australia, flows into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria.—Also, a river of New 
South Wales, tributary to the Glou¬ 
cester. 

Macas''sar, or Mankas'aer, the 
chief town and settleiucMit belonging to 
the Dutch in the Indian Archipelago ^ 
it is S.W. of the island of t^elcbes. A 
strong fort by which it is defended is 
named Fort Rot ter dam. Pop. 20,000. 

Macassar, Strait of, .an ai-n of the 
Indian Ocil^xu, separating the islands 
ot Borneo and Celebes. 

Madura, an island of tlie Indian 
Arciiipclago, ofC the N.E. coast of Java, 
from wliich it is separated by a narrow 
strait. Pop. 5Q0,OOO. 

Malaysia. Se.r page ,^95. 

Manilla. See 1?km.\bks, page .n96. 

Marl'borough, a provixioinl district 
in tlie N.E. of Soutli Island, New Zeiv 
land. Pop. OliOO. 

Marquesas, mor-hl'ntU, a group ol 
lofty island.s belonging to France ii 
the S. Pacific. Their general a.spect ii 
beautiful, their soil flxrtilc, and tin 
natives aro strong, tall, and wel 
formed. They arc also called tin 
Mendafla Islands, men-ddn'yd, ii 


onour of the n-avigator by whom they 
wore diiscovered in 1696. Pop. 6000.— 
ietween 8 and 11 8. and 140 W. 

Ma'ryborough, a town of Victoria, 
Australia, county of Talbot, 104 miles 
S.W. of Melbourne, in the centre of 
■old-fields. I'op. 3305; of district, 
6 , 686 . 

Maryborough, the chief town of 
darch county, Queensland, Australia, 
n tlie ]Mary River. Pop. 10,500. 
Mel'bourne, a seaport of Australia, 
’op., including suburbs, 282,981. See 
I EM ARKS, page 400. 

Mindana^o, the southernmost of 
he Philippine Islands, 300 miles in 
ength, end having an estimated area 
if 36,000 square miles. 

Moluc'ca Passage, that part of the 
ndiiin Ocean which separates the 
sland of ('eh'bes from the island of 
;ilolo.~2,0 N. 127, 0 E. 

Moluc'cas, or Spice Islands, a 
group in the Indian Archipelago, 
between Celebes and New Guinea, 
amous for the production of cloves, 
nutmegs, and other spices. The chief 
islands are Gilolo, Amboynn, Crra?i}, 
Tertmte, and Tidore .—3 N. 127, 30 E. 
-Vip. 332,000. 

Mur'ray, the principal river of Ati.s- 
ralia. It rises in tlie Australian Alps, 
and, after a course of 1120 miles, 
reaches Encounter Bay by Lake Alex- 
indrina. 

Naviga'tors’, or Banio''an Islands, 
i group in tlie South Pacilic, N.E. of 
ho Friendly Island.s. They arc moim- 
:ainous, with rich and well-wooded 
valleys between. The natives are tall 
nd finely formed, and are Christians. 
Tliey are under the protection of the 
United States of North America. Tlie 
chief ports are the capital, and 

Paago- Pango.—12, 0 S. 170,0 W. Pop. 
37,000. 

NeEson, neFsnrt, the capital of the 
provincial district of the .same name, 
in tho N. of South Island, New Zea¬ 
land, Pop,, inclusive of suburbs, S»323. 

New Britain, an island in the South 
Pacilio, between 6 and 7 S. and 148 and 
153 E. Tlie N. parts are rocky and 
mountainous. In the S.E. corner is a 
peninsula containing three mountains 
called Mother and DaugViters. The 
North Daughter is a volcano 1700 feet 
high; and situated between the Mother 
and South Daughter is another vol¬ 
cano, during a violent emption of 
which, in May 1878, there arose,in one 
night, on the W. side of an adjacent 
bay, a semicircular island of consider- 



able extent witli a crater in the centre 
fjllecl with boiling water. 

New Caledo'nia, an island in the 
South Vacitic Ocean, belonging to 
1'I'anco, between 20 and 22, 30 S. and 
lot and 1(37 E. It forms the most im¬ 
portant penal settlement of Erance. 
The climate is tine, the soil is in many 
parts Very fertile, and the mineral 
wealth is groat. Area, 7722 sipiaro 
miles; pop. about 45,(X)J. 

Newcastle, a seaport of New Ponth 
"Wales, Australia, at the moutli of the 
Hunter River.75 miles N. from Sydney; 
in the vicinity are rich coal-mines. 
I'op. of district, l.5,r>',>5. 

New Guinea, f/hiu'w, formerly 
called Papua, a large island of the 
Indian Archipelago, immediately S. of 
the eipiator, and N. of Australia, from 
which it is separated by Torres Strait. 
Its length from E. to W. is about 15(X) 
miles; its width varies from 30 miles 
to 4(K> miles; and its area is about 
25<"),1XK) sipiare miles. Little is known 
of it beyond the coasts. At tJie E. 
cud is a large cliannci, named (jhina 
Struit, which enables vessels trad¬ 
ing between Australia and China 
to shorten the passage by some 3(X) 
miles. The principal rivers in tijo 
eastern half of the island are the F!y 
and the linxtfir. Of the mountains the 
loftiest arc Mount Owen Stanley^ 1.3,205 
feet; J/'Uiwf ll,‘22Gfeet; Mount 

e>hrte, 10.216 feet; Mount Yule, 10,046 
fe^Jt; and numerous others of great 
altitude. Tlie natives, a mixed race of 
.Malay and Papuan, are in general 
f*-ro<:ioiis and uritractable. Those in- 
liabiting the S.E. part of the Lsland 
arc being reclaimed by the efforts of 
European missionarie.s, whose principal 
.station is Port Morrshy. 

Now Hebrides, a group of islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, N. of New 
Zealand, between 15 and 21 S. and 
166 and 171 K. The mo.st important 
are Kspiritn Santo, Mullicolo, Erromanyo, 
T'tnua, Aurora, and Ancityuin. Pop. 
estimated at 1 .jO,000. 

New Ireland, an i.slaiid in the 
Paciiic Ocean, 2<X) miles long, with an 
average breadtti of 20 miles. The soil 
is fertile, and the hills, some of which 
are 2<X)0 feet high, are covered with 
forests.—2, 3 .S. 152 E. 

New Plym'outh, the capital of the 
pr.ivincial district of Taranaki, S.W. 
of North Island, Now Zealand; it is 
situated on the W. coa.Ht. Pop. 3310. 

New South Wales. See JtKWAjtKs, 
page IOj. 


New Zealand. See RE.MAnKt!i, page 
401. 

Norfolk Island. See Rkmabks, 
page 399. 

Otalieite, o-td-he'te, or Tahiti, td~ 
he'tr, the largest of the Society Islands, 
in the Indian Archipelago, belonging 
to France. It is about 120 miles in 
circumference, and consists of tw«* 
peninsulas, connected by an istlimns 
and siirnmnded by coral reefs. The 
native.s generally have been brought 
under the inHiience of Chri.stiaiiity by 
the labours of Hritish missionaries. 
Pop. 13,800.—Papiete is the principal 
town. 

Otag'o, a provincial district of New 
Zealand, forming the S. part of South 
Islami, and bounded on tlie N. by the 
provincial district of Canterbury. It 
was founded in 1848 by emigrants from 
Scotland. Pop. 134,077.—Dunedin is 
the capital. 

Owhy'hee ftlie hot place). See 
Sandwich lalands. 

Padang^ a Dutch settlement and 
fort <tu tim W. coast of Siiniatra, in 
the Indian Arciupelago. Pop. lO.O(X). 

Palembang', a town in tlie E. of the 
island of Sumatra, in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, e.xtendiiig 3 miles along tlie 
hanks of the River Musi, 58 miles from 
its mouth in Ilanca Strait. Some of 
the houses are built on rafts anehored 
near the banks, and others are elevated 
on posts. I’op. 2.5,fKX). 

Papua. iSVc New Guinea. 

Parramat'ta, next to Sydney, the 
Largest town in New South Wale.s, 
Aii-stralia. It is distant from Sydney 
14 miles. Pop. 843.3. 

Pelew' Islands, a group in the 
I’acllic (3cean, between the I’Jiilippine 
and tho Caroline Islands.—7, yu N. 
134, 45 !•;. 

Perth, an episcopal city?ind capital 
of Wc.st Australia, picturesfiuely situ¬ 
ated on the Swan River, about 12 miles 
above Fremantle. I’op. 5041. 

PhlFippine Islands (named after 
Philip II. of Spain), an exte.nsive 
group at tlie N.E. <s\'tremity of tlio 
Indian Arcliipelago, lying between 5, 
32 and 19, .38 N., and* 117 and 127 E. 
They are extremely fertile,and because 
of high temperature and abundant 
moisture, are clothed with jierpotiiui 
verdure. The I'hilippines were taken 
possession of by the Spaniards in 1565, 
and still belong to tlioni, though vari¬ 
ous native tribes remain independent. 
Tho principal islands are Lnson, Min¬ 
danao, Palawan, Mindoro, Samar, /nlm, 
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Panay, and Negros. Area estimated at 
120,0t)0 square miles; pop. 6,300,000, 

Pitcairn^ lelaud, a small island in 
the South Pacific Ocean, inhabited by- 
descendants of the mutineers of the 
«JJounty.”—26,3 S. 130,16 E. Pop. 96. 

Pontianak'', the principal Dutch 
settlement on the S.W. coast of the 
island of Borneo, in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. Pop. of town and district, 
about 20,000. • 

Port Nicholson, nik'l-mn, an inlet 
on the S. coast of North Island, New 
Zealand.—q'lie town of Wellington is 
on its W. shore. 

Port Phillip, an extensive bay and 
harbour on the S. coast of Victoria, 
Australia; its length aud breadth are 
about 40 miles each way, enclosing an 
area of about 800 square miles, but its 
entrance i.s only 2 mile.s across. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, a group 
of the South Pacific, between Solomon 
Islands and the New Hebrides. 

Queensland. Ute Kemakks, page 
.399. 

Rockhamp'’ton, a town of Qiiccn.s- 
land, Anstmlia, county of Livingstone, 
on the Fitzroy. Pop. 743.6. 

Samarang', a fortified seaport on 
the N. coast of Java, near the mouth 
of the Sainarang Kiver, with exUnisive 
commerce, but the town is unhealthy 
from adjoining morasses. Pop. 22,(XH). 

Band'hurst, ti city of Victoria, 
Australia, formerly called Bendigo, on 
Bendigo Creek, famous for the gold- 
digging.s in its vicinity. Pop. 28,662. 

Sand'wich or Hawaiian Islands, 
a group in the North Pacific, discovered 
by Captain Cook in 1778, xtending 
from 18. 60 to 22, 20 N., and from 164 
to 160 W. There are eight principal 
islands, and five smaller They were 
named the Sandwich Islands after 
Lord Bnndjyich, the First Loi^ of the 
Admiralty, tvho conseiftcd to send out 
the expedition which led to their dis¬ 
covery. They are fertile, and abound 
witli the productions ot tropical climes. 
In Owljyheo or Hawaii, the largest of 
the islands, are the veiuarkable vol¬ 
canoes Mauna Loa and KUauen; the 
former rising to the height of 13,960 feet. 
In 1868 a fearful eruption of Mnnna 
lioa desolated the i.sland to a considiU'- 
ahle extent. Captain Cook lost his 
life at Owhyhec, in 1779, through an 
unhappy misunderstanding with the 
natives; but they are in general of a 
mild and friendly disposition, and 
many of tliem have been converted to 
Christianity. Area estimated at 7030 


square miles; pop. 44,000.—Honolulu, 
in Oahu Island, is the capital of the 
group. 

Sara'wak, a country on the W. 
coast of the island of Borneo, in the 
Indian Archipelago. It yields an 
abundant supply of sulphide of anti¬ 
mony, and has cinnabar mines, opened 
by tl>e Borneo Company in 1870.— 
Also, a town, the capital of the above, 
on a river of the same name, with gold¬ 
mines In the vicinity. Pop. estimated 
at 12,000. 

Society Islands (so c.alled by Cap¬ 
tain Cook in honour of the Royal 
Society, at wliose recommendation the 
voyage wliich led to their discovery 
was undertaken), a group in the South 
Pacific, of which the chief are Otahtite 
or Tahiti^ Jtaiatea, and Eimeo. The 
soil is fertile, producing sugar, cocoa- 
nuts, tho bread-fruit, arrowroot, etc. 
By the labours of British missionaries, 
most of tiie natives have been led to 
embrace tlie Christian faith, and many 
useful arts have been introduced. 
These islands now belong to France. 
Pop. 19,000. 

Soerakar'^ta, Souracar'ta, or Bura- 
kar^ta, or So'lo, the capital of a Dutch 
residency, near tho centre of the island 
of Java, on the Solo River. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

SoPomon Islands, an extensive 
group ill the South Pacific, between 5 
and 12 S. and 154 and 163 E. 

Sooloo' or Bulu Islands, a chain of 
island.s in tho Indian Archipelago, ex¬ 
tending from the N.E. extremity of 
Bornec to Mindanao, the most southern 
of the Philippines. The natives carry 
on an active commerce. Pop. 800,000. 

Bourabaya, or Boerabaya, soo-rd'- 
hi'd, a seaport on tho N.E. const of 
Java, the capital of a province of tho 
same name, with a strong fort, a fine 
naval arsenal, shipbuilding docks, etc. 
Po^i. 130,000. 

South Australia. Set Remabks, 
page 400. 

Stewart Island, the most southerly 
of the New Kealaud group, separated 
from South Island by a strait 30 miles 
wide, called Foveaux Strait. 

Buma^tta, a large island of the 
Indian Archipel.igo, separated from 
tho Malay Peninsula by tho Strait of 
Malacca, and from Java by the Strait 
of Sunda. It extends from N.W. to 
S.E., upwards of 1000 miles in length, 
with breadth varying from 60 to 240 
miles, and is divided by the equator 
Into two nearly equal parts. Ranges 
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r>f moiintiiins run through the interior, 
Mount Ophir, in tho central chain, 
rising to tho height of 13,812 feet. 
The island produces pepper, rice, cam¬ 
phor, and several valual>lc woods, and 
contains mines of gold, copper, and 
iron. The Dutch are now masters of 
all the territory south of the oquator. 
The chief native state.'i are yh7i>v«, 
Siali, the Ilattnh Country, and Afman- 
kahow. Pop. 2,500,000. 

Sun'da Islands, a group in the 
Malay Archipelago, comprising Suma¬ 
tra, Java, Banen, BUlUon, Sumhouxi, 
Bali, Lomhok, Floris, and stune otliers 
extending as far cast as Timor. 

Sun'da, Strait of, an arm of the 
Indian Ocean, 90 miles long, separating 
Sumatra from .7 ava. 

Syd'ney (named after Viscount 
Sydney, a Secretary of State at the 
time the city was founded), the capital 
of the colony of New South 'Wales, 
Australia. Pop. of the city projicr, 
09,670; of Buburbs, 120,757. S<^e Hk- 
M.\RKs, page 4CM3. 

TaranaTci, a provincial district of 
North island, New Zealand, S.W. of 
Auckland and N.W. of Wellington. 
Three-fourths of the .surface is dense 
forest; the remainder is fern and tiax 
land. For gras.s and root-crops Tar¬ 
anaki is unsurpas.sed, and the iron-sand 
of the sea-shore is believed to bo the 
purest iron ore known. Pop. 14.8.38.— 
New Plymouth, on^ts N.W. coast, 
is the capital. 

Tasmania. Sf'p- Remarks, page 400. 

Ternate, ter-ndC, or ter-nd'tG, an 
island of the Molucca group, in the 
Indian Archipelago, with a town of the 
same name at the ba.se of a volcano 
5480 feet in height. Pop. 93,201. 


Tidor, te-dor', an island of the Indian 
Archipelago, belonging to the Dutch, 
W. of Gilolo and S. of Ternate. 

Timor, U-moF, or Timur, te-moor% 
an island of the Indian Archipelago, 
about 300 miles in length and 40 miles 
in breadth, the most easterly of tho 
Siinda group; three-fourths of it l>c- 
long to tlie Dutch, the eastern fourth 
belongs to tho Portuguese. Pop. 
1,757,000. 

Timorlaut, te-mor'lout, a mountain¬ 
ous island of the Indian Archipelago, 
about 90 miles in length and 25 miles 
in average breadth, N.E. of Timor. 

Tor'rea Strait (named from Torres, 
the Spanish navigator, who discovered 
it in 1600), separates tho N. extremity 
of Australia from Papua or New 
Guinea; it is SO miles acro.ss, but is 
ob.strncted by numerous islands, shoals, 
and reefs. 

Victoria, Remarks, page 400. 

Victoria, South, a large tract of 
land in the Antarctic Ocean, discovered 
by Sir Janies Ro.ss in 18.41. It is the 
land nearest to the South Pole that is at 
present known. Near its N. extremity 
is Mount JCrehus, an active V(dcano 
12,360 feet high, which is believed to 
be the only phenomenon of the kind 
in the frigid zones.—72, 78 S. 173 E. 

Wellington, a provincial district in 
the S. of North Island, New Zealand. 
Its chief town, Wellington, county of 
liutt, is the seat of the government of 
the colony. Pop. of district, 61,371; of 
town and suburhs, 21,(K>5. 

WestTand, a provincial district on 
the W. coast of South Island, New 
Zealand. Pop. 1.5,010. 

West Australia. See Remarks. 
page 400. 


PALESTINE, or THE HOLY LAND. 

Js bounded N. by Syria; W. by the Mediterranean Sea; S. 
Ijy Arabia; E, by Arabia and Syria. 

Provinces and Tribes. Chief Towns. 

1. (rATJM-E. 

I 

Asher..Accho or Ptolemai.s, Zarcplmth or S.arcpla, Tyro 

anil Bidon. 

Naphtali.Kedesh-Xaphtali, llarosheth, Capernaum, Chora- 

zin, llcthsaida. 

Zehulun.Tjberias,'Nazareth, Cana. 

Issachar.Jezreel, Bhunem, Aphek, Nain. 
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Provinces and Tribes. C.'hief Towns. 


2. SAMAKIii. 

Manasseli (Half-tribe).CsDsarca, Tirzah, Bethshan, Dothan, Endor, 

Megiddo. 

Ephraim.Samaria, Shechem, Shiloh, Lydda, Antipatris. 

3. Judea. , 

Benjamin.Jerusalem, Gibeon, Mizpeh, Bethel, Jericho, 

• Bethany, Knimaus. 

Judah.Hebron, Bethshemesh, Makkedah, Tekoah, 

Bethlehem. 

Dan.Gath, Ajalon, Ashdod, Arimathea, Joppa. 

Simeon.Askelon, Gaza, Beersheba, Hormah. 

4. Beyond Jordan. 

Keiiben.Heshbon, Bezer, Mcdeba, Jahaz, Betbabara. 

(Jad..Ramoth - Gilead, Succoth, Pcniel, Mahanaim, 

Mizpeh, Jabesh-Gilead. 


Manassch (IIulf-tribe).Golan, Gadara, Daif, Cajsarea Philippi. 


REMABKS. 


From the patriarchal age down to that of the Judges, the land 
of the IBdiiews was called Laud of Canaan ; during the iiionarehy. 
Laud of Israel ; and from tho captivity to the Christian era, Judvea. 
'fhe name Palestine, which originally denoted only the maritime 
of the Philistines, was extended, under Greek and Roman 
influences, to tho whole country; audit has remained in use, along 
with th»i Terra Sancta, i.c,. Holy Land of the Middle Ages. 

'Pile area of Palestine cannot bo dt.'fniitely stated. Tlie country 
bcycuul Jordan did not romaiiiiii living connexion with the Hebrew 
state ; nor can tlie ]>laiii of the Pliilistiiics be properly reckoned 
]Kirt oY it. Moreover, after the battles of the Coiniuest and the 
struggles under the early Judges, tho district so conspicuous in tlio 
Ni;w 'Pestameiit under the name of Galilee hardly appears in Old 
Tcstami'ut history. At its largest, the area of Palestine may have 
approached that of the si»c northern counties of England; but the 
jirua of Jiubea and Samaria together was loss than that of Yorkshire 
alone. 


On the wliole, PalesTino was what Montenegro is, a liill-countrv 
with a very limited sea-board. But that sea-board formed part of 
tho only practicable land-route between the Kile and tlie Eu¬ 
phrates, between tho eni])ires of Egypt and Assyria ; hence the 
political importance of the Hebrew state, and its temptation, which 
proved its ruin, to share in tlie <|uarrel.s of the two great competing 
powers. From tho promontory of Carmel, which leaves but a 
narrow passage along tho shore, thererniis southward fora luiiidretl 
miles a maritime plain, widening gradually out to a breadth of 15 
miles, and forming one vast c.ornliold. The wider half to the 
south is Philistia. The narrower half to the north is Sharon, All 
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santl-dimes line the shore, creating marshes whorevor they 
td).striiot the ilriiinage. Both sand and water seem to be encroach¬ 
ing on the plain ; for Askeloii in the south lies buried nnder sand- 
(luncs, and Cicsarea in the north, founded by Herod the Great to 
be a safer landing-jdaee than Joppa, is now a wave-swept ruin. 
Jop]>a, situated towards the south end of Sharon, remains the one 
seaport of tlie Holy Land. 

The only considerable inland jilain is tliat of Esdraelon, immedi- 
north of tlio mountain-range tliat terminates in tlie pro¬ 
montory of Carmel. Tlie P’sdraeloii plain is remarkable, not only 
for its extent and fertility, but also because, by narrow continua¬ 
tions westward to the sea, and eastward to the Jordan, it marks 
off tioni Galileo the continuous higlilands of Samaria and Jiubea, 
These highlands have an average elevation of 1500-1800 foot above 
tile Mediterranean ; and, being accessible only through rugged 
gorges, they form a natural stronghold. Tliey are a bare region 
of limestone rock, aboiindijpg in caves. Judrea is even more of a 
“dry and thirsty land” than Samaria. Compared with them, 
Galilee, though lower, is yet, becau.st! of its greater proximity to 
Lel.anon, a laud of springs and woodeil hills ; ami, for a like 
reason, the uplands beyond Jordan arc clothed witli ])ernianent 
I'astiire. The eastward descent from tho highlamls of Judica 
and Samaria leads very steeply down to the chasm of Jordan, tlie 
one permanent river of Palestine ; for the others are. but winter 
tomnts. From its soun;e on the N.W, side of Hermon or Anti- 
Libanus, the Jordan descends 1700 feet to the sweet “Waters of 
Merom,” which are at tlie level of the Mediterranean; then it 
desc(' 7 ids 682 feet to the less sweet Sea of Galilee, and GIO feet more 
to tlie bitter salt Dead Sea, the surface of whiidi lies nearly 1300 
b et below tliat of tho Mediterranean, and the bottom about 1300 
feet dce])er still. Ko other sueh ehasm exists on the gloVie ; and at 
the southern end of the Dead Sea, notwithstanding a salt mound 5 
miles long by 2^ miles broad, which rests on solid rock-salt, the 
chasm continues in the direction of the Gulf of Akaba. With 
so rapid a descent the Jordan is usclc.s.s for navigation ; pcithcr is 
it convenient for irrigation, owing to the lie bf the land on its 
banks. Bitumen occurs at various jilaces in the Jordan valley, 
and a snl]>hurou.s crust is common on the Dead Sea shore; while in 
the JJead Sea itself lumps of both sulphur and liituineii have been 
found lloating. It is not true that life is absent Irom tlu! air, 
■shore.s, and water of the Dead Sea. Birds do fly over it *, fish arc 
found at the inflow of tho Jordan ; and a recent investigator ha.s 
discovered low organisms in its .saltest depths. 

The year is pretty equally divided in Palestine between a rainless 
summer and a winter of intermittent rains, snow and icc being 
both infrequent and alight. The course of the seasons is admirably 
marked out by the three great Hebrew festivals. At the Passover, in 
the former half of April, there was oll'crcd tho first barley sheaf ; 
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and at tlio Feast of Weeks, towards the cud of May, a loaf of 
bread. Thus \verc marked respectively the beghmiiig and the end 
of the grain harvest. Then came the great heat of summer, 
killing down the grass and all flowers of the field, but ripening 
grapes, flgs, and olives, the in-gathering of which the Hebrews 
celebrated in the Feast of Tabernacles, about the middle of 
October. The liighlands of Palestine aro healthy ; but the marshes 
already mentioned render portions of the coast-laud pestilential, 
and Jordan valley "is both the hottest and on the whole the most 
unhealthy region of all. 

The Hebrew people, w’hosc mark on the mind and heart of 
humanity is indelible, have left no certain trace of themselves on 
w'hat was their own land. Almost every hill-top bears signs of 
ancient habitation; almost every hill-side bears, in dilaphlated 
terraces, proof of ancient husbandry ; cisterns, flights of stairs, and 
excavated tombs are frequently found ; but none of these possess 
characteristics specially Hebrew, and no remaining edifice or ])art 
of an edifice can with certainty be assigned to a date prior to the 
Christian era. 


EXERCISES. 

What are the boundaries of Palestine ? Write out the names of the 
twelve tribes. Which two and a half of them occupied the country 
beyond Jordan? Which four of them occupied the district called 
Galilee in the New Testament?^, Which four of them occupied Judsea? 

Account for the name Palestine? Give in the order of time the 
names which the country bore before the Christian era. Why cannot 
the area of Palestine be definitely stated ? Give, by comparison, some 
notion of its utmost extent. What provinces of it were together smaller 
than Yorkshire? What gave political importance to so small a 
country 4* 

Describe the maritime plain S. of Carmel. Name its two parts. 
Give examples of its invasion hy sand and by water. Name the one. sea¬ 
port. Where is the only considerable inland plain? On what account 
is it remarkable? What makes the highlands of Ju(la?a and Samaria 
ti natural i^ronghold ? Describe them. Compare them physically with 
Galilee, and with the* country beyond Jordan. On which side is the 
steeper access to the highlands? Describe the one river of Palestine. 

Distinguish between the depth of the Jordan chasm and the dcptli to 
which the Jordan itself falls. Describe the mound at the southern end 
of the Dead Sea. W’hat indications arc there of bitumen and sulphur ? 
Is the Dead Sea without life ? 

What two seasons make up the year in Palestine? Connect the 
three great Hebrew festivals with three great events in the husband¬ 
man’s year. Account for the words in Jeremiah viii. 20, “ the harvest i.s 
past, the summer is ended.” What are the effects of the great summer- 
iHsat ? Distinguish between the healthy and the unhealthy jmrts of 
Palestine. What marks of occupation in ancient times are found? 
What monuments of the Hebrew people built before the Christian era 
remain ? 
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DESCRIPTIVE TABLE. 


Ab'arim, n range of rugged inoim- 
tains east of the Dead Sea and the 
Lower Jordan. To It belong the heights 
of Nebo. Pisgah, Peor, and liaal. From 
Mount Nebo, which was the top of 
Pisgah, and one of the highest sum¬ 
mits in the wliole range Moses viewed 
the Promised Land. 

Ac'cho, or Ptolema'is (Acre), a 
.strung city and seaport on the Medi¬ 
terranean. .sVf Acre, Descriptive Table 
of Ti hkkv in Asia. 

A'chor, a valley of Henjamin, hc- 
tween Jericho and Ai, wliere Achan 
was stoned to death. 

AduPlam. a city of .Tudah, chiefly 
remarkable for the cave in which 1 bivid 
took refuge, when he fled from Gath. 

Ai, a city of Benjamin, the second 
stronghold of the. Canaanites taken by 
the Ilebi'Cws after their passage of 
Jordan. 

A'jalon (I'l/o), a town originally 
assigned to Dan; but the Danites 
C'tuld not drive the Amorit' S out, and 
.\jiilon is afterwards mentioned as be- 
I'.'iiging to Judah and Benjamin. Near 
t I It. wlu-n Joshua was in pursuit of 
tlie five kings of the .\rnorites, “ the 
sun stood still npon Gibeon, and the 
moon in the Valley of Ajalon.” 

An'athoth (.taaho, a city of Ben- 
j.unin, the birthplace and abode of 
Jeremiah. 

Antip'atrla (AV/r in the 

Plain of .Sharon, at the foot of the hills, 
the priji'ipal station on the Homan 
between Jeru.salcm and the port 
of L'lesarea. 

Arimathe'a, in the Tribe of Dan, 
thf city of Joseph who begged tfjc 
hotly/^if Je?.iis from Pilate. It has b(‘<oi 
idejitiliod with R.imah, which is named 
Aniiathfiiiu in the Septmvgint. 

Ar'non a winter torrent 

which rises in the monntains of Gile id. 
f.n tiie ea.st of .Iordan, ftnining tiie 
northern hoiind.ary of Moab.und falling 
ijito tlie Dead Sea. 

Ar'oer, a city of Reuben, on fhe 
Ariion, where a battle wa.s fought 
between the Israelites and the Am¬ 
monites. 

Ash'dod, or Azo'tti8(AVf«Ai?), one of 
tlie five cities of the Philistines. In 
the temple of Dagon, here, the cap¬ 
tured Ark was placed; and here 
Ifliilij) the Evangelist was found 
after he had baptized the Ethiopian 
ciinucli, 

Aah'or, the Tribe which occupied the 


hill country immediately behind the 
southern half of the Pluenician plain. 

Ash^taroth, or Asb'tarotb Oar*'* 
naim (J/rMorcii), a city of Manasseli, 
lieyoud Jordan, and one of the chief 
cities of Og, king of Bashan. 

As'kelon, or As^calon (Askulan), a 
strong seaport on the Meditei'ranean, 
and one of the five cities of the Philis- 
tiiK's. It suftVred much in the Jewish 
w'ur w’ith the Romans, and figured pro¬ 
minently during the Crusades. 

Baghan, a pastoral district, extend¬ 
ing from the '• border of Gilead " on tlio 
south to Mount Ilermoii on the north. 
Its north-western corner was an oak- 
forest. 

Bcer-SbeTja (iJir-es-fleha), a city of 
.'Simeon, which was a favourite rt.’.sl- 
dence of the patriarchs. The limits of 
the H<dy Land are often exprc.ssed in 
ScMpture as being '• from Dan to Beer- 
shtha;” Dan being a city in the ex¬ 
treme nortli.as Beersheba was a city 
in the extreme south. 

Ben'jarain, the Tribe which occu¬ 
pied th«‘country north of Judah towards 
J ordan. 

Ber'achah, a valley of Judah, In 
the Wilderness of'I’ekoah. 

Be'sor. a brook which rises in Jitdah^ 
and fulls into the sea iie-ar Giiza. 

Bethab'ara, a town of Reuben, on 
the .fortlan. at a spot where that river 
was fordable. Here .John baptized. 

Beth'any, a village of IhMijaniln, 
ab -nt two miles east of .lorusalem, be¬ 
yond the Mount fif Olive.s, tlve ab<nle of 
Lazarus aud his sisters. Here Lazarus 
was rai.-ied from tlic dead; and here 
Jesus ascended from among hit* dis¬ 
ciples into lu'uvetj. 

Beth'el a city of Benjamin, 

origin'.llly railed Luz, the Hcuno of 
Jaetdi’s vision. 

Bethho'ron. the name of two towns 
in the of l-lpljraim, distingnlslusl 
as Upper and Nether; helwron them 
w.'is a pass, down which tlio five 
kings of the .\inoiitos were <1 riven 
by .loslina. Both were fovtilied by 
Bolomon. 

BethTchem (flKit Lrihm), a city of 
Judah, about six miles soutii of .le- 
rusalem, called also Ephratali and 
Bcthlchem-Judah. It was the birth¬ 
place of David, and of Jesus, David’s 
son. 

Betb'phage, a village at the foot of 
the .Mount of Ulivc.s, hetwreu Bethany 
i and Jcrusalenj. 
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BethBaPda^atownofGalilee. ontbe 01ie'’rltb, a brook from which 


west side of the Sea of Tiberias. It 
was the birthplace of Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip, and the frequent abode of 
Jesus. 

BethsaPda, or Julias, op the cast 
side of Jordan, near its influx into the 
Sea of Tiberias, where Christ fed the 
fire thousand. 

Beth'shan, or Soythop'olls (Beisan), 
a city of Western Manasseh, forming 
an enclave within tlfe territory of 
Issachar, near the Jordan The body 
of Saul was fastened to the. walls of 
Hethahan by the Philistines, whence 
the men of Jabesh-Qilead took it down 
and carried it away. 

Beth'shemesh {Ain Shems), a city 
of Judah, many of the Inhabitants of 
which were struck dead for looking 
into the Ark. 

Be'zer, in Reuben, one of the three 
cities of refuge beyond Jordan. 

Omsare'a, or Cseearea of Pales> 
tine (Kaisariyeh), a city and seaport 
on the Mediterranean, built by Herod 
the Great. It became the Roman 
metropolis of Palestine, and the resi¬ 
dence of the proconsul Hero Peter 
baptized Cornelius and his kins> 
folk; here abode Philip the Evan¬ 
gelist ; here Paul found • refuge in 
Roman custody from his fellow- 
countrymen of Jerusalem, pleading 
his cause before Felix and Festus, and 
finally appealing to Ctesar rather than 
return to Jerusalem, to be Judged by 
Festus there. 

Omsarea Phillp'pi, originally called 
Paneaa {Sanias^ a city of Upper 
Galilee, at*tbe foot of Mount Lebanon. 
The city was much enlarged and 
beautified by Philip the Tetrarch, who 
called it Cfflsarea in honour of the 
emperor Tiberius. 

Oa'na, a small town of Galileo, 
north of Naiflareth, where Jesus per¬ 
formed hla first miracle, by turning 
water into wine. 

Oaper'nanm, a city of Galileo, on 
the west side of the Lake of Gon- 
nesaroth, and more than any other 
place the abode of Jesus after be 
commenced bis public work. 

Oar'mel, Mount, a range of hills 
bounding the Plain of Esdraelon on 
the south-west, and ending in a pro¬ 
montory which separates from each 
other the maritime plains of Sharon 
and Accho. Oaks and pines crown the 
summit of Carmel, which rises 170C 
feet above the Mediterranean. OlivoE 
and laurels clothe the lower slopes. 


Elijah was supplied with water dur¬ 
ing the time he was fed by ravens; 
it flowed through the Plain of Esdrae- 
ion into the Jordan. 

Chora'zln, a town of Galilee on the 
west coast of the Lake of Gennesareth, 
near Capernaum. 

Dan, the Tribe which drew the last 
lOt of all, a fertile tract In which the 
plains of Philistia and Sharon meet. 
The difiicuUy was to give effect to the 
llotment. 

Dan, originally called DaTsb, a city 
at the northern extremity of Canaan, 
which a band of Danites, unable to get 
lands in their own lot, took by force, 
and retained. 

Dead Bea, called in Scripture the 
Salt Sea, the Sea of the Plain, and the 
East Sea. It is also called the Lake or 
Sea of Sodom, and by Josephus Lake 
Asphaltitea, that is, the bituminous 
lake. Its greatest length is fifty miles. 
Its general breadth from ten to twelve 
miles, its area 360 miles. See Re¬ 
marks, page 414. Near to its northern 
end stood the four cities of the plain 
hich were consumed by fire from 
heaven. 

Do'than, a city of Western Man¬ 
asseh, about 12 miles north of Samaria. 
Here Joseph’s brethren were tending 
their flocks, when they sold him to the 
passing Ishmaelite merchants. 

RSfisal, Mount. See Gerlzim. 

Ed^rei {Edhra), a town of Eastern 
Manasseh. Here Og, king of Bashan, 
was defeated by the Israelites, so that 
he lost his kingdom. 

Ek''ron {Akir), the chief of the five 
Philistine cities. The Ekronites were 
the first who proposed to send back 
the Ark, in order to be delivered from 
the calamities which its presence 
caused. 

B'lah, a valley about eleven miles 
S.W. from Jerusalem, in which the 
Israelites were encamped when David 
slew Goliath. 

Emsua^us, a village of Benjamin, 
7i miles N.W. from Jerusalem, on the 
way to which Jesus conversi^ with 
two of his disciples on the evening of 
the day of his resurrection. 

En'dor, a town of Western Man¬ 
asseh, forming an enclave within the 
territory of Issachar, where dwelt the 
witch consulted by Saul on the eve of 
the battle in which he perished. 

Bn'gedi (Am J'uly), a fountain and 
village about midway on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea. 

2 D 
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E Ephraim, the Tribe which competed 
with Judah in power. The territory 
of Ephraim was the most central of all. 
It contained Jacob's well, and bis 
“ parcel of ground” at Shechem; Q^- 
sim and Ebal, tho mounts of blessing 
and cursing; the patrimony and tomb 
of Joshua: and Shiloh, where the ark 
remained from the time of Joshua to 
that of Eli. 

E'phraim, the Wood of, east of 
Jordan, not far from Mahanaim, where 
Absalom, caught by his long hair in 
the branches of a tree, was despatched 
by Joab. 

Esdraelon, or Jeareel, Plain of, 
a frequent battlefield, bounded on the 
S.W. by tho Carmel range. See Rk- 
UABKS, p. 413. 

Esh^col, the Valley of, is situated 
at a short distance from Hebron, on 
tho way to Jerusalem. Here Caleb 
and Joshua, while exploring the 
country, obtained the fine cluster of 
grapes which they took back with 
them, ''borne on a staff between two,” 
as a specimen of the fruits of the Pro¬ 
mised Land. 

Esh'taol, a city of Dan. See 
Zorah. 

Qa''a8h, a hlil in the Tribe of Eph¬ 
raim, on the north side of which stood 
Timnatb Serah, where Joshua was 
buried. 

Qad, the Tribe whose territory, 
situated beyond Jordan, lay between 
Reuben and Eastern Bfanassch. 

Qad'ara {Um-heis), a strong city 
beyond Jordan, near the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Lake of Gennesaretb. 
It was one of tho ten cities known as 
Decapolis, and is called by Josephus 
capital of Perea. 

QalTlee, tho northern division of 
Palestine, on ttiis sido Jordan, diTided 
into Upper and Lower. Upper Galilee 
was also called Galilee of tho Nations, 
or of the Gentiles. 

GaPilee, Sea of. See Oennesa- 
reth, I«ake of. 

Qath, one of the five cities of the 
Philistines. Goliath was a native of 
Gath, and David fled, for fear of Baul, 
to Achish its king. 

Gath-he'pher, a town of Zebulun, 
the birthplace of Jonah. 

Ga'za, one of the five cities of the 
Philistines, mentiancd,Uke Damascus, 
both in Gcne.sis and in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The secret of Its lasting', 
im]K>rtanco lies in its position as the 
frontier coast-town between Syria and 
Kgypt- At the present day, its olive- 


groves enable it to manufacture im¬ 
mense quantities of soap; and it drives 
an active trade In com. 

Gennee'areth, Iiake of, called also 
tho Sea of Galilee, the Sea of Tiberias, 
and in the Old Testament the Sea of 
Chinnereth or Chinneroth. It lies deep 
among hills and mountains, and is ac¬ 
cordingly liable to squalls. Its length 
is ueany 14 miles, its greatest breadth 
8 miles. The, waters abound with 
fish. 

Gerlelxa, Moont, a mountain of 
Ephraim, over against Mount Ebal; 
between them is situated the city of 
Shechom. On Oerizim stood tho six 
tribes who pronounced blessings on 
those who should keep the law: on 
Ebal stood the six tribes who pro¬ 
nounced curses on those who should 
break it. Gerizim became the seat of 
the religious worship of the Samari¬ 
tans, who erected a temple upon it. 

Getbsem'ane, Qaxden of, at the 
foot of the Mount of Olives, beyond 
the brook Kldron. Here Jesns spent 
in agony the night before his cruci¬ 
fixion. Eight venerable olive trees 
mark the site. 

QlVeah {Jeha), a city of Benjamin, 
the birthplace of Saul, and his residence 
after ho bdeame king, hence some- 
limes called Gibeah of Saul. 

CHVeon (El Jib), a city of Benjamin, 
6 miles N.W. of Jerusalem. At the 
time of the conquest by Joshua, the 
original inhabitants saved themselves 
and their city by making fHends 
^lilefully with the children of Israel 
Gloshua fx. 8-16), Here it. was that 
Solomon dreamt the dream in which 
ho asked wisdom of God, and obtained, 
besides wisdom, riches and honour, and, 
on condition of obedience, the promise 
of long life also. 

Qll'^uoa, a ridge wliicl\ bounds the 
plain of Esdraelon on the south-east, 
memorable for the defeat of Saul by 
the PhiliHtines, when his three sons 
were slain, and he himself died by bis 
own hand. 

Gil'ead, a mountainous tract be- 
youd Jordan, extending firom Mount 
llerraon southward to tho sources of the 
brooks Jabhok and Amon. It abounded 
In rich pastures and aromatic simples. 

Gil'gal, a place oast of Jericho, 
where the Israelites formed their 
first encampment after crossing the 
Jordan, and set up the twelve stones 
which they had taken out of the bed of 
the river. 

Golan, in Eastern Manasseh, one 
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of the three cities of refuge beyond 
Jordan. 

G'omor'rah. See Sodom. 

Haoh'ilah, a hill in the aouth of 
Judah, where David hid from Saul. 

Ha''dad-rim'‘mon, a place in the 
Tribe of Issacbar, in the valley, or 
rather gorge, of Megiddo, where 
Josiah, king of Judah, was slain, and 
hla army defeated, by Pharaoh-Necho, 
king of Egypt. 

Ha'reth, a forest in the Tribe of 
Judah, to which David withdrew before 
the fury of Saul. 

Harosheth of the Oentiles, a city 
of Naphtali, near Lake Merom, the 
residence of Sisera. general of Jabin, 
king of Hazor. 

Ha^'zor, a fortified city, the capital 
of Jabin, a powerful Canaanitish king 
who was defeated and slain by Joshua. 
Hazor fell to the lot of Naphtali. 

He'I>ro]i (J^l Khulil), anciently called 
Arba or Klijath-arba, high up among 
the mountains in Judah, 18 miles south 
of Jerusalem, one of the three cities of 
refUge on this side Jordan. Here David 
set up his throne, and dwelt during the 
seven dnd a half years that he reigned 
over Judah alone. The Mohammedans 
believe vhat the cave of Maclipelah, in 
which Abraham, and Sarah, and Isaac 
were buried, is under the pavement of 
the great mosque in the Hebron of to- 
day. Present pop. 5000. 

Her^mon, Mount, by the Sidonians 
called Birion (Jebel-esh-Shetkk), is the 
highest part of Anti-Libanus, if indeed 
it be not coextensive with that range. 
It has th^e summits) distant from one 
another only a quarter of a mile, and 
all about 10,000 feet high. After Leb¬ 
anon itself, they are the highest moun¬ 
tains in Syria. 

Hcsh'bon (flfsban), a city of Reu¬ 
ben beyond Jordan, the capitaPof Si- 
hon, king of the Araorftea. Ruins of 
it, about a mile in circuit, remain. 

Hin^nom, Valley of, a deep and 
narrow ravine on the south ana west 
sides of Jerusalem. 

Hox'mah, originally called Ze- 
phatb, the capital of a Canaanitish 
king in the south of Pale.stine, who 
was conquered by Joshua. It was in 
Simeon, but is also mentioned as be¬ 
longing to Judah; because the terri¬ 
tory of the former came to be regarded 
as a parcel of the latter. 

Is^saohar, the Tribe whose territory 
comprehended the plain of Esdraelon, 
the granary of Palestine. 

Jab'ljolc (Sfurka), a brook tributary 


to Jordan, on the east side of that river. 
It separated the kingdom of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, from that of Og, king 
of Bashan. 

JaH^esh, or Jabesh-Gilead, a city 
of Eastern Manasseh, in the Land of 
Gilead. It was sacked by the Israel¬ 
ites for refusing to join in the war 
against JBenjamin (Judges xxi. 8-14). 

Ja'‘zer, a city of Gad, beyond Jordan, 
one of the Levitical cities. 

JehoBh^aphat, Valley of, the deep 
ravine which separates Jerusalem 
from the Mount of Olivos. 

Jer'icho, a city of Benjamin, the 
first stronghold of the Canaanites 
taken by the Hebrews after their pass¬ 
age of Jordan. Though Joshua then 
razed It to the ground, and pronounced 
a curse on whoever should rebuild it, 
yet it became afterwards a school 
of the prophets; and, at the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, it 
was a city second only to Jerusalem in 
Palestine. It was destroyed during 
the Mohammedan conquest; and now 
it is a wretched village without one of 
tliose trees which entitled it anciently 
to be called “ City of Palms.” 

Jeru^salem, identified by Josephus 
with the Salem of Melchizedek. It 
was situated on the confines of Judah 
and Benjamin, and was so strongly 
fortified by nature and art, that the 
Jebusites, its original possessors, were 
not completely dislodged till the time 
of David. The mosque of Omar stands 
on the site of Solomon’s Temple. 
Notwithstanding the doubts which 
modern investigation has thrown 
upon tlie accuracy of traditional identi¬ 
fications, about10,000 pilgrims annually 
visit Jerusalem for the sake of its 
Holy Places. Chief of these is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, used 
by all Christian communities in com¬ 
mon, a Turkish guard maintaining 
order. The chief industry of the place 
is the manufacture of what is called 
Jerusalem ware, crosses, crucifixes, 
rosaries, and the like. The present 
population is abmit 26,000, nearly one- 
half of whom are Jews. 

Jez^reel {Zerin), a city of Issachar, 
bnilt on a gentle swell at the east end 
of the plain of Esdraelon. King Ahah 
made it his chief residence. Here was 
the vineyard of Naboth which Ahab 
coveted; and here Jezebel met her 
fate. 

Jez'reel, Plain of. See Xadraelon. 

Jop'pa, or Ja'pho (Jaffa), a town on 
the Mediterranean, tiie port of Jeru- 
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.saleiu. It belonged to the portion of 
Dan. See Rem auks, page 414. 

Jor'dan, the one permanent river of 
Palestine, rises in Anti-Libanus, flows 
due south through Lakes Merom and 
Gennesareth, and after a total course of 
abotU 100 miles, falls into the Dead 
Sea. Immediately above its mouth 
it is fordable when not in flefbd, the 
depth there being not more than four 
feet, 

Judee'a, the southern province of 
Pale.stine in New Testament times. 

Judee'a, Wilderness of, a region 
lying S.E. of Jerusalem towards the 
Dead Sea. 

Ju'dahtthe Tribe whose territory ex¬ 
tended westward from the Dead Sea to 
the borders of Philistia and Simeon, 
and southward from it, but in a narrow 
sti'ip. The kingdom of Judah included, 
besides the above territory, the por¬ 
tions of Simeon, Dan, and Itenjninin. 

Ka'desh, or Kadesh-Bar'nea, a 
city on the S.E. border of Palestine, 
where Miriam, the sister of Moses, died, 
and was buried. 

Ka'nah, a brook which falls into the 
Mediterranean, separating in its course 
the tribes of Ephraim and Western 
Manasseh. 

Ke^desh, in Naphtali, one of the 
three cities of refuge on this side Jor¬ 
dan. 

Kl^dron, or Ce'dron, a brook flowing 
through the valley of Jehoshaphat, on 
tliu oast side of Jerusalem, between 
that city and the Mount of Olives. 

Blir'jath-je'arim, a city of Judah, I 
to which the Aik was hrougiit from j 
Dethshemesh, and whore it temniued j 
twenty years, till removed to Jerusalem | 
by David. * I 

Kl'shon, a winter torrent of central 
I'alostiiie, which flows westward from 
the main watershed of the courrtry to 
the Mediterranean. It flows along the 
.south side of the plain of Esdraelun, 
and issues thence by a very n.arrow 
pass into the maritime plain of Acre. 
Tiie fountains at the foot of Carmel 
make its stream permanent during the 
last few miles of its course. 

Ita^chlsh, a city of the Amorites, 
taken immediately after Llbnah. It 
was allotted to Judah. 

Let'anou, a group of mountains ex- 
tending from the neignbourhood of 
bldoii on the W. to the vicinity of 
Daiaascus on the E. It is divided Into 
two nias.ses by the long and narrow 
vallf«y of Cude-Syria, through which 
flow.s the River Litany, the ancient 


Leoutes. The western nrass is known 
by the name of Libanus, and the 
eastern—" Lebanon toward the sun¬ 
rising” (Josh. xill. 6)—by that of Anti 
Libanus. In Anti-Libanus rise, besides 
the Jordan, Abana and Pharpnr, the 
rivers of Damascus. Lebanon was 
never conquered by the Israelites: 
during the Jewish monarchy, it seems 
to have belonged to the Phoenicians. 
The seaward snipes support at the 
present day a numerous population, 
thrifty and hardy: Maronite Chris¬ 
tians in the north, and Druses, whose 
religion i.s a mixture of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, in 
the south.* This lofty region of ter¬ 
raced hill-sides comes quite up to the 
description of the Promised Land in 
Dent, viii. 7,8. See ItKMAnKS, page-414. 

Xiib'nah, a city in the maritime 
lowland of Judah. 

Dyd^da, or DioB^polis (Lud), a town 
situated 0 miles from Joppa, on the 
more nortliern of tlio two roads lending 
from tliat seaport to Jerusalem. 

Mag^dala, a town on the we.st side 
of the lake of Gmine.saretli, tlio pro¬ 
bable birthplace of Mary Magdalene. 

Mahana^im, a place so named by 
Jacob (Gen. exxii. 2). It is afterwards 
mentioned as a city on the frontier lino 
of Gad and Eastern Manasseh. There 
it was that Abner had Ishbosheth 
crowned. 

Makke'dah, a city of Judah, with 
a cave outside, which gave refuge to 
the five confederate kings, after Joshua 
had raised their siege of Gibcon, and 
became theif tomb, after' Joshua 
had brought them out and hanged 
them. 

Mam're, a plain near Hebron, with 
a notable oak-tree {terebinth), under 
which Abram dwelt. 

Manas'seh.'tho Tribe Vhoso terri¬ 
tory consisted of two non-continnous 
portions, on opposite sides of .Iordan, 
distinguished as Eastern and Western 
MHnn.sseh. 

Ma'on, a town of Judah, E. of 
Hebron, wliich gave name to a wilder¬ 
ness where David hid from 8anl in the 
near neighbourhood of churlish Nabal. 

Med'eba, a town of Reuben, beyond 
Jordan, where .loah gained his victory 
over the Ammonites and their allies. 

Megld'do, a town belonging to 
Western Manasseh, though witliin the 
limits of Issachar. It was situated on 
the southern edge of the plain of 
E.sdrnelon, and commanded one of tlm 
passc.s from the north into the hill 
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country. Here king Joslah was slain 
fighting against Fbaraoh>Necho, king : 
of Egypt. ] 

Me'rom, Waters of {Huleh), the : 
Scmechonitis of Josephus, Is the upper 
lake in the course of the Jordan. A 
plain on its south-western margin is 
the only spot which could have been 
the site of Joshua’s victory over the 
confederated Canaanitish kings. 

Mioli''maBli {Mulch-mas), a town of 
Benjamin, where Saul and Jonathan 
routed the Philistines. 

Mlz'pah, or Miz'peh, a city of 
Benjamin, where assemblies of the 
people were often held. In one of these 
nsaerablies Saul was chosen king. 
Towns of the same name, but of less 
note, were, one in Moab, where David 
committed his parents to the care of 
the Moabitish king; and one in the 
maritime plain of Judah, grouped with 
Lachish, Eglon, and other towns in 
that neighbourhood. 

Mo'reh, Plain of, between Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim. 

Mori^ah, Mount, traditional name 
of the hill in Jerusalem on which 
Solomon's Temple was built. 

Na'in, a town of Issachar, near 
Mount Tabor, where Jesiip raised the 
widow’s son to life. 

Naph^tali, the Tribe whose territory 
lay between Asher and Eastern Man- 
asseli, a land of wooded hills and fertile 
valleys, 

Naz^arOth, a town of Lower Galilee, 
situated among the hills by which the 
southern ridges of Lebanon sink into 
the plain of Esdraelon. Here, for the 
most part, did Jesus dwell before 
beginning his public work. The 
Nazareth of to-day belongs to the better 
class of eastern villages, with a popu¬ 
lation of 3000-4000. 

Ne'bo, Mount. 

OTives, Mount of, lies to the E. of 
Jerusalem, from which It is separated 
by the valley of Jehoshaphat. It 
is a ridge about a mile in length, 
round the southern ond of which winds 
the usual road to Bethany. The 
Church of Ascension on tho top of it is 
2724 feet above the Mediterranean, but 
only 295 foot above the Temple rock, 
and only 187 feet above what is now 
called Mount Zion. Tho spectator it 
Jenisalem is struck, not with tho heigh 
of the Mount of Olives, but with Its 
nearness, so narrow is the Jehoshaphat 
ravine and so clear Is the air. 
Palestine. Sts Remarks, page 413 
Pen'lel, or Fen'nel, a place beyoni’ 


Jordan, near the brook Jabbok, so 
lamed of Jacob—Face of El—"for I 
lave seen Elohim face to face." 

Pere'a, in Roman times the name 
if a province beyond Jordan, nearly 
ioiTcsponding to the lots of Gad and 
ieuben. 

PlB'gah. See Abarim. 

Ptolemals. i8ecAccho. 

Rah'bath, or Bab'batli-Am''inon, 
;he capital of the Ammonites, situated 
m tho edge of the Arabian desert. It 
at tho siege of this place under 
Joab, that, by a wicked device of 
David’s, tho brave and faithful Uriah 
was slain. 

Bab'l3ath-Mo''ab, or Ar, the capital 
if the Moabites, situated on the bigh- 
ands S. of the River Anion. 

Bam^ah (Er-Ham), a town of Ben¬ 
jamin, 6 miles N. of Jerusalem. It 
was the scone of a massacre referred 
;o by Jeremiah (xxxi. 15), whose lan¬ 
guage is adapted in Matt. ii. 18, to the 
ilatighter of tho Innocents. 

Ba'moth, or Ba'moth - Giread 
Jelaad), a strong town of Gad, and 
imo of the three cities of refuge. Here 
Ahab was killed, when endeavouring to 
•ecover the city from the Syrians. 

Beph^aim, Valley of, or the Giant's 
Valley, situated somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of both Adullam and 
llethlehem. It was the scene of 
David’s victories over the Philistines. 

Beu'beu, the Tribe which occupied 
;he fine pasture-land between tho Dead 
Sea and the Arabian desert. 

Bim''znon, Bock of, a natural fast¬ 
ness in Benjamin, the refuge of the 
six hundred Benjamites who escaped 
the slaughter of Gibeah (Judges xx.) 

Blvei of Bgypt, a winter-torrent, 
which is the boundary between 
Palestine and Egypt on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast - lino. Its modern 
name is Wady-el-Arish, from tho vil¬ 
lage at which it flows into the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Salt Sea. See Dead Sea. 

Salt, Valley of, at the south end of 
tho Dead Sea; 

SamaMa, tho middle province of 
Palestine in New Tostameut times. 

Samaria, in Ephraim, the capital 
of tho kingdom of Israel, or of tho Tea 
Tribes. It was named after Sliemer, the 
original proprietor of the bill on which 
It was built (1 Kings xvi. 24). Its cap¬ 
ture by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
put an ond to tho kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes; and in tho course of subsequent 
troubles it was almost entirely do- 
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iiiolished. llerod the Great, on re* 
building it, called it Sebaste, a name 
retained by the village which now 
occupies the site. 

Sarep'ta, or Zax'ephatlL (>£iura- 
fend), a city of Asher, on the sea-cnast 
between Tyre and Sidon. The widow 
of Sarepta is famous through the 
wonders worked in her household by 
Elijah. 

Sha^ron, Vale of, a plain along the 
Mediterranean coast. See Remabks, 
page 413. 

Sha'veh, a valley, called also the 
King’s Dale, of which the locality is 
unknown. 

She'chezn, or SY'ohar, called also 
Neap'olis {liahlous), a city of Eph¬ 
raim, between Mounts Ebal and Gerl- 
zim, and one of the three cities of 
refuge on this side Jordan. The name 
was changed to Ncapolis by Vespasian, 
under whom Shechem was rebuilt. 
The views from the town, which lies 
on the Gerizim side of the valley, have 
been likened to those of Heidelberg. 
In the neighbourhood both Jacob’s 
well and Joseph’s tomb are pointed 
out. The present population is about 
6000, mostly Mohammedans. The 150 
Samaritans and the few Jews in the 
place keep up the old enmity. 

Bhi'loh (^«t7un), a city of Ephraim, 
situated on a hill about 12 miles N. of 
liethel. On the completion of the 
conquest under Joshua, the ark was 
removed to Shiloh, and there it re¬ 
mained till the Philistines carried it 
fiff, an event which broke old Eli’s 
heart, so that he died. 

Shti'nera (Solam), a city of Tssachar, 
to the S. of Mount Tabor. Here was 
the first encampment of the Philistines 
prior to their battle with Saul at Gll- 
boa. Hero too abode the Shnnam- 
mite woman with whom Elisha 
lodged. 

Sld'dlm, Vale of, »which Is tlie 
salt sea” (Gen. xlv. 3). Here Chedor- 
laomer and his allies defeated the 
kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admnh, 
Zeboim, and Bela, and took Lot 
prisoner. The battlefield probably lay 
north-west of the Dead Sea. 

SPdon (Saida), anciently one of 
the two chief seaports of Phoenicia, 
now a town of only about 6000 In¬ 
habitants. 

Siin''eoii, the Tribe which occupied 
the corner of Palestine lying 8.W. of 
Judah. 

Sod'om, that one of the cities of the 
plain in which Lot dwelt. 


Bo'rek, a valley of the Philistines, 
where Delilah dwelt. 

Suo^'coth, a town of Gad, beyond 
Jordan. Here Jacob, on his return 
from Mesopotamia,'' built him an house, 
and made booths for his cattle.” 

Ta'bor (Jebel Tur), an isolated hill 
N.E. from the plain of Esdraelon. The 
view from the summit, which is a level 
plciin 1800 feet high, is beautiful and 
extensivo. Tabor was at one time 
supposed to have been the scene of the 
transfiguration. 

Teko'ah, a city of Judab, south of 
Bethlehem, on the borders of the 
desert to which it gave name. It was 
the birthplace of the prophet Amos, 
and the abodo of the wise woman who 
Interceded for Absalom. 

TheToez (IViAw), a city of Ephraim, 
at the siege of which Ablmelech was 
kilted. 

Tlbe'riaa (Taharia), a city of Zebu- 
lun, on the we.stcru shore of the Lake 
of Gennesareth, which is also called 
Sea of Tiberias. It was built by 
Herod Antipa.s, and named in honour 
of the Emperor Tiberius. The modern 
town stands close to the lake upon a 
plain surrounded by mountains; and is 
celebrated fq^r its hot baths. 

Tim‘'nath (Tibneh), a city of Dan, 
long in the possession of the Philis¬ 
tines; this was the birthplace of Sam¬ 
son's bride, and here Samson held his 
marriage-feast. 

Tlr^zah, a city of Western Manasseh, 
pleasantly situated N.E. of Samaria. 
Jeroboam made it the capital of his 
kingdom, a rank which it retained till 
Omri founded the city of Samaria. 

Tyre (Sur), a city and seaport of 
Phoenicia, allotted to Asher, but never 
possessed by that tribe. It was be¬ 
sieged in vain by the Assyrian Shal- 
maneso* for fiye years; out it was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, after a siege of thirteen 
years. In n.o. 333, Tyre was attacked 
by Alexander the Great; it held out 
seven months, and was at length taken 
only by means of a mole which Alex¬ 
ander built from the mainland to the 
island on which Tyre stood, so as to 
make it accessible to land forces. It is 
now a heap of ruins, among which a 
few poor people find shelter. 

Zeb'ulun, the Tribe which occupied 
the country between Naphtali and 
Issachar. 

ZikQag, a eitv in the lot of Simeon, 
but suUect to the PbiUsUnes. Aohish, 
king of Gath, gave it to David when 
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David took refuge with the PhiliS' 
tines; afterwards it belonged to 
Judah, 

Zlph, a city of Jndah, east of 
Hebron, giving name to the neigh- 
bouring wilderness. 

Zo^ar, also called Bela, one of the 
five cities of the plain of Siddim. 
It was doomed with the rest to 


destruction, but was spared at the 
intercession of Lot, as a place to 
which he might escape. 

Zo^rah iSurah), a village in Dan, 
the birthplace of Samson. Between 
Zorah and the neighbouring village 
of Eshtaol was the camp of Dan, in 
which Samson was reared; also 
Samson’s grave. 


THE TERBESTBIAL GLOBE. 


The artificial tcrrcBtrial globe is a representation of the figure 
of the earth, on which are delineated the different kingdoms, 
seas, ladies, islands, etc., with the circles necessary for deter¬ 
mining the position of places on its surface, and for several 
other purposes. 

The globe, suspended on an axis, revolves in a brass ring, 
called the Universal or Brass Meridian, and is supported on a 
wooden frame, the.upper surface of which is flat. It divides 
the globe into two nemispheres, and represents the rational 
horizon of any place which lies in the zenith. The axis, on 
which the globe turns, represents the imaginary axis or line 
round which the earth performs its diurnal revolution. 

At the north pole there is placed a small brass circle, divided 
into 24 equal parts to represent the hours of the day; hence it 
is called the Horary or Hour Circle. On the best globes the 
horary circle is movable, so that any hour may be brought 
to the meridian, which scryes as an index; where the horary 
circle is fixed, it has a movable* index, which may be brought 
to any hour. 

The *globe is furnished with a pliable slip of brass, divided 
from 0® to 90® in one direction, and from 0® to 18® in the other. 
It has a notch and screw, by which it may be fixed to the 
universal meridian in the zenith of any place, and as it turns 
round on a pivot, it simplies the place of vertical circles, and 
is therefore called the Quadrant of Altitude. 

On the globe itself are drawn several circles, such as the 
Equator or Equinoctial Line, the Ecliptic, the Arctic and 
tile Antarctic Circles, the Tropics of Cancer and of Capricorn, 
as well as parallels of latitude at equal distances, and meridians 
generally at the distance of 15 degrees from each other. 

The brass meridian is divided into degrees and parts of a 
degree, and is numbered on the upper half from 0® at the 
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equator both ways to 90® at the poles; and on the under half 
from 0® at each pole to 90® at the equator. 

The equator is divided into degrees and parts, which are 
numbered both eastward and westward from the first meri* 
dian. It is also divided into 24 equal parts, to represent the 
hours of the day. The equator divides the globe into two 
equal parts, called the northern and the southern hemispheres. 

The horizon is divided into degrees, etc., and numbered 
from 0® at the poles both wavs to 90® on thdi east and west 

S >ints, and also from 0® at these points to 90® at the poles. 

esides these divisions, there are likewise marked the 32 points 
of the compass, the 12 signs of the ecliptic subdivided into 
degrees, etc., and the days of the 12 cmendar months, an¬ 
swering to each degree of the sun’s place in the ecliptic. 

The ecliptic is divided into 12 equal parts, called Signs, 
and each sign is subdivided into 30 degrees. The names of 
the signs and the characters which represent them are:— 
Aries, the Ram ; Taurus, the Bull y ; Gemini, the Twins 
n; Cancer, the Crab ac ; Leo, the Lion Sh I Virgo, the 
Virgin tij; Libra, the Balance ; Scorpio, the Scorpion 
tri ; Sagittarius, the Archer /; Capricomus, the Goat ; 
Aquarius, the Water-bearer ZX i Pisces, the Fishes ^ • The 
first six signs lie in the northern hemisphere, and are called 
the Northern Signs; the last six lie in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, and are called the Southern Signs. 

The ascending signs l^gin at 0® Capricorn, the most south¬ 
erly point of the ecliptic, and end at 30® Gemini, the most 
northerly; the other six are called tlie descending signs. ‘ 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED BY ITIIE TERRESTRIAL 

GLOBE. 

PaoB. I. —To Jind the latitude of a place. 

Role. —Bring the place to the graduated edge of the brass 
meridian;—the degree of the mendian over it, north or south 
from the equator, shows the north or south latitude of the 
place. 

Exebctszb.—W hat are the latitudos of London, Paris, Madrid. Rome, 
Ltflbon, Edinburgh, Dubiln, Vienna, Constantinople ?->Ans. 61* 80';— 
*8“ 60'40* 26'41* 64'88* 42'66* 67'63* 23'48* 12' ;-41* O' 
all north. , 

"What are the latitudes of the Capo of Good Hope, Candy, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Pekin, Sydney, Valparaiso, Lima, Ilogota, Kio Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres, Cape Horn, Sierra Leone, Gondar, Cairo? 
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Prob. II. — To find the longitude of a ^Ictee, 

Rule. —Bring the place to the edge of the meridian the 
degree of the equator cut by it shows the longitude of the 
place east or west from Greenwich, the first meridian on British 
maps. 

Ex.—What are the longitudes of St Petersburg, Calcutta, Naples, 
Pekin ?—Ans. 80" IS' E.88" 17' E.14" 15' E.; and 116" 28' E. 

What are the longitudes of Oidro, Cape Town, St Helena, Amarapoora, 
Mexico, Rio Janeiro, Kingston in Jamaica, Sikokf, Juan Femandea, 
Quebec, Lima, Valparaiso, Constantinople, Panama, Jerusalem ? 

Prob. III.— longitude and latitude of a place being given, 

to find ihcd pvace. 

Rule. —Bring the given longitude to the meridian;—^under 
the ^ven degree of latitude on the meridian is the place 
required. 

Ex.—Wbat places are situated in 81* 15' E. long, and 30* 2' N. lat.? in 
18* 29' E. long, and 84* 22' S. lat.? in 69“ 45' W. long, and 13" 16' N. Ut.? 
—Ans. Cairo, Cape of Good Hope, Barbadoes. 

What places are situated in 44" 28' E. long, and 66* IS' M. lat.? in 67* 
36' W. long, and 26* 16' S. lat.? in 27* 16' W. long, and 88* 40' N. lat ? 
In 67* 28' E. long, and 20* S' 8. lat? in 3* 42' W. long, and 40* 25' N. lat.? 
in 113" 34' E. long, and 22" 12' N. lat.? In 161" 13' E. long, and 83" 61' 3. 
lat? in 82" 22' W. long, and 23" S' M. lat.? and in 149* 80' W. long, and 
17* 29'S. lat? . 

Prob. IV. —To find the differmce of latitude and the difference 
of longitude between any two given places. 

Rule. —Find the latitudes of the two places, and take the 
difference or the sum of these according as they lie on the 
same side or on different sides of the equator. The difference 
of longitude is the difference or the sum of the lon^tudes of 
the two places according as they lie on the same nde or on 
different sides of the first meridian. 

Ex.—What are the difference of latitude and the difference of longitude 
between Edinburgh and Celro?—Ana. diff. of lat. 26* 61'; diff. of long. 
34* 87'. * 

Find the difference of latitude and also of longitude between Edinburgh 
and Montreal, Mexico, Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Pekin, Calcutta, Bombay, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Find the difference of latitude and also of 
longitude between Faria and St Petersburg, Vienna; Sydney, Madraa, 
Peshawar, Ispahan, Gondar, Timbuctoo, and Morocco. 

Pbob. y .—To find the distance between any ixeo pUtcee on tJ^e 

globe. 

Rule.— Lay the quadrant of altitude over the two places, 
and mark the numTOr of degrees between them. When the 
distance is more than 90*, stretch a thread from the one place 
to the other, and measure the distance on the equator* 

Ex.—What ie the distance between Quebeo and Rio Janeiro ? Rome 
and London ? Calcutta and the Cape of Good Hope ? The Cape of Good 
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Hope and London?—Ans. 74“ or 6115 miles; 12|“ or 881 miles,—88i® or 
6110 miles; and 88^“ or 6110 miles. 

What is the distance between Pekin and London? St Petersburg and 
the North Cape in Kamtsehatka? Paris and Cairo? Calcutta and Val- 

E araiso? Buenos Ayres and Cape Town, measured east and west f Edtn* 
n^h and New York f Amsterdam and Batavia ? Copenhagen and 
Trincoraalee? London and Sierra Leone? Alexandria and the Cape of 
Good Hope ? Cape Mogadore and Suez ? 

Prob. The hour ai any place heina givenj to find toluU 

hour it ia cst any oll^r place, 

Kdle.—^B ring the place at which the hour is given to the 
meridian, set the index to that hour, then turn the ^lobe until 
the other place comes to the meridian,—^and the index will 
show the hour at that place. If the place where the hour is 
required be to the east of that of which the hour is given, then 
the hour will be later in the day, otherwise it will be earlier. 

Ex.—When it is noon at Edinburgh, what is the time at Lima, Mecca, 
and Canton? When it is 6 o'clock A.]f. at London, what o'clock is it at 
Sydney, Cape Comorin, and Gape Horn ?—Ana. 7h. 6' M.;—2h. A.:— 
7h. 46' A.;—4h- S' A.llh. IP M.and Ih. SP M. 

When it is noon and 4 o’clock at London, what are the hours at Pekin, 
Calcutta, Cairo, Constantinople, Quebec, Mexico, Rio Janeiro, and Ispa¬ 
han ? When it is 8} p. h. and midnight at Jerusalem, what are the hours 
at London, Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, the Azores, St Helena, the Mauritius, 
Penang or Prince of Wales Island, Nankin, Sydney, and Nootka Sound? 

Pros. VII.— To rectify the glohe for the latitude of anyplace. 

Rule.—E levate the north or south pole above the horizon as 
many degrees as are equal to the latitude of the place. 

Ex.—Rectify the globe for Edinburgh, London, Paris, Lisbon, Buenos 
Ayres, Madras, Pekin.—Ans. Elevate me N. Pole 66“ 67',—61“ 80',—48“ 60', 
—38* 42';—the S. Pole 84* d^;—the N. Pole 13* 4', and 88* 64' above the 
horizon. 

Reeflfy the globe for Melville Island, Petersburg, Cairo, Cape Town, 
Valdivia, Mecca, Ispahan, TobolslL Delhi, Sydney, Bagalien Oula, Ben- 
coolen, Sierra Leone, Paramatta, and Berlin. 

Pbob. VIII.— To find the sun’s place in the ecliptic for an^ given 

time. 

Ruui.—Find the day of the month on the wooden horizon,— 
and opposite to it, in the adjoining circle, are the sign and 
degree of the ecliptic in which the sun is for that day; find 
the same sign and depce of the ecliptic on the gloM—and 
that is the sun’s place m the ecliptic.* 


Ex—What are the sun's places on the let January, the 20th March, 
the 24th December, the 21 st June, and the 23d September ?—Ana. 

KlO* 16';— K 29* atr; — 2* W n 29* 80';—and tlR 80*. 

What are the sun's places on ths 1st and 16ib day of oaeh month of the 
year? 


* This problem may likewise be performed on Uie celestial globe. 
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pROB. IX.— To find at what hour the eun rises and sets^ and the 
length of the day and nighty at any place not in the frigid 
zoneSf on a given day, 

Buus.—^Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, find 
the sun’s place in the ecliptic for the giren day, and bring it 
to the meridian; set the Index to ’Xii., and turn the sun’s 
place to the eastern edge of the horizon,—^the index will show 
the hour of rising; then bring it to the western edge of the 
horizon,—>the index will show the time of setting. The hour 
of sunrise, doubled, gives the length of the night; and the 
hour of sunset, doubled, gives the length of the day.* 

Ex.—At what times does the sun rise and set at Dublin, Archangel, Gib¬ 
raltar, and the Cape of Good Hope, on the 15th June? And what are the 
lengths of the day and night at those places ?—Ans. Rises 3h. S5^ M., sets 
6h. 25' A.;—arises Ih. 40^ M., sets lOh. SO' A.;—arises 4h. 45' sets 7b. 15' 
A.;—rises 7h. 6' M., sets 4h. 65' A. 

At what times does the sun rise and set at Cairo, St Helena, Bombay, 
Port Jackson, Cape Horn, Quebec, Mexico, and Pekin, on the 22d June, 
10th September, ^d December, and 1st May? At what timea does the 
sun rise and set at Constantinople, Ispahan, Calcutta, Canton, Lima, 
Valparaiso, Sierra Leone, Madeira, Paris, London, Edinburgh, and Ork¬ 
ney, on the let and 15th of each month, from 1st June to 1st January? 


Prob. X.— To find the sun's amplitude or on what point of the 
compass the sun rises and setSy on a given day^ at any pariic^ 
vlar place. 

Rule.— Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place and 
find the sun’s place for the particular day; then observe what 
place in the circle of rhumbs, on the wooden horizon, is cut by 
the sun’s place in the ecliptic when brought to the eastern 
edge of the horizon, and also when brought to the western,— 
and that will be the point required. 

Ex.—At what points of the compass does the sun rise and set at Gibral¬ 
tar, on the 17th July, at Petersburg on the lOtb October, and at Edinburgh 
on the ath June ?-vdns. Riles E. 261* N., seta W. 2^* N.rises E. 124* 8., 
acts W. 12P S.rises N. E., sets N. W. . 

At what points of the compass does the ann rise and set at Edinburgh, 
Archangel, Smyrna, Cairo, Gape Town, Calcutta, Pekin, Sydney, Monte 
Video, and Mecca, on the 1st and 15th of each month, firom 1st Juno to lot 
January? 


* Thus, If the sun rise at 6, the length of tlie night is 12 honn; If ho 
sot at 2, the length of the day is 18 hours. Places on the equator have 
Buurise at 6, and sunset at 6; and, of course, day and night equal through¬ 
out the whole year. The length of the longest day increases with ^e 
latitude: and at the polar circles the longest day Is 24 hours, and the 
longest night the same. From these circles to the poles, the days continue 
to lengthen into weeks and months: at the poles, the sun Is visible Ibr six 
months, and iavislhle daring the other six. 
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Prob. XI.— day of the monih heina given^ to Jvivd the aun'e 
declination^* and the places to which he is vertical. 

Rule. —The sun’s place in the ecliptic for the given day 
being brought to the meridian, the degree marked over it is the 
declination:—^tum the globe, and all the places which pass un¬ 
der that degree will have the sun vertical on that day. 

Ex.—What Is the sun’s declination, and to what places will he be vertical 
on the 7th May, the lOih February, the 4th June, and the 14th December? 
—Ans. Sun's declination 16^“ N.;—14i* S.;—22i* N.;—and 23p S. 

What is the sun’s declination, and to what places will he be Tortical on 
the 1st and 16th of each month, firom let December to 1st July ? 

Prob. XII,— the places day ^ the mont\ and hour^ to 
find where the sun is then vertical. 

Rule. —Find the sun’s declination; bring the given place to 
the meridian, and set the index to the given hour; turn the 
globe tin the index points to xn. noon:—all the places then 
under the meridian have noon at the given hour; and the 
place whose latitude corresponds with the sun’s declination has 
the sun vertical at the given hour. 

Ex.—Where Is the Sun vertical on the 8th of April, when it is 6 in the 
morning at Dublin ? Where is the sun vertical on the 19th September, 
when it is 4 o’clock in the morning at Amsterdam ? Ans. Candy in Cey¬ 
lon :—island of Te mate. 

V^ere is the snn vertical on the Island 15th of each month, from Ist 
December to 1st J uly, when it is 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 a. v., and 2, 4, 6, 8, and 
10 p. M. at Edinburgh, London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta, Pekin, Lima, 
Mexico, and Quebec? 

Prob. XIII.— The day^ hour, and place being given^ to find 

where the sun is then rising and setting, and wnere it is noon 

or midnight. 

Rule. —Rectify the ^lobe for the latitude of the place to 
which the sun is vertical at the given hour, and bring that 
place to the meridian. In this position of tho globe, tbe sun 
18 rising to all those places on the wes^m edge of the hori¬ 
zon, and setting to those on tho eastern; to tnose under tlie 
upper half of the meridian it is noon or mid-day; to those 
under the lower half midnight. 

Ex.—-To what places is the sun rising, to what places is he setting, and 
where is it noon and midnight, when at Edinburgh it is 7 in the morning, 
on the 14th of March ? Where is it noon on the 80th June, when at London 
it is 9 in the evening? Where Is it midnight on the 6th February, when it 
is noon at St Petersburg?—Ans. Rising to the Madeira and Canary Isles 
and on the equator at l8p W. long; setting to Kamtchatka, the Solomon 
Archipelago, New Caledonia, New Zealand, and on the equator at 161 E. 
long.; noon at Tobolsk, Kashgar, Attock,and Kerguelen’s Land; midnight 
at Lake Athabasca, Los Alamos, Isles of lievlllagigedo.and Easter Island 
—At King George’s Island, N.W. coast of America, and Lord Hood's Isl- 


* The declination of the snn is Its distance from tho equator, north or 
south. 
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and, In the South Sea.—AtCook’e Inlet, N. W. eoast of America, Walker’s 
Isles, and Otaheite. 

To what places is the sun rising, to what places is he setting, and where 
is it noon and midnight, on the 2l8t June, %d September, 2l8t December, 
and 20th March, when it is 6 and 10 A. M., and 6 and 10 p. u. at Edinburgh, 
Paris, London, Rome, Constantinople, Cairo, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydneyi 
Pekin, Lima, Mexico, and Quebec? 

Pros. XIV,— Given the place and the day of the morUh^ to find 
the beginning^ end^ and durcdion of twilight. 

Kule.—R ectify the globe for the latitude of the given place, 
bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic on the given day to the 
brass meridian, set the hour circle to xii., and fix the quadrant 
of altitude on the brass meridian over the given latitude; turn 
the globe westward till the sun’s place comes to the edge of the 
horizon—^and the hours passed over on the hour circle will 
show the time of the sun’s setting or the begmning of evening 
twilight: continue the motion of the globe till the sun’s place 
comes to 18® on the quadrant of altitude below the horizon— 
then the time on the hour circle shows when twilight ends; 
and the difference between that and the hour of sunset is the 
duration of twilight. The beginning of morning twilight and 
the time of the sun’s rising are found by turning the globe 
eastward. 

Ex.—Find the beginning, end, and duration of twilight at Edinburgh, on 
tho 20th of Augu8t.-a-Ana. Morning twilight begins Ih. 46', ends 4h. 45'. 
Evening twilight begins 7h. 15', ends lOh. 15', duration 8h. 

Find the beginning, etc., of twilight at Edinburgh, Paris, Dublin, London, 
and Birmingham, on the Ist and 15th of each month of the year. 

Pros. XV .—A place in the torrid zone being given, to find on 
whai two days of the year the sun will be vertical there. 

Rule. —Find the latitude of the ^lace, turn the globe, and 
observe the two points of the ecliptic that pass under the de¬ 
gree of latitude:—opposite to these points, on the wooden 
horizon, will be found the days required. 

Ex.—^On what days is die sun vertical at Madras, St Helena, Cape 
Comorin, Lima, C&pe Venie ? — Ans. April 25th and August 18th ; — 
February 6th and November 6th; — April 11th and September 2d; — 
February 17th and October 26th;—April 80tb and Aumist 13th. 

On what days is the sun vertical at Bogota, Cuzco, Mexico, Porto Bello, 
Port au Prince, Kingston in Jamaica, Paramaribo, Pernambuco, Bahia, 
Truxillo, Cape St Roque, Sierra Leone, Fernando Po, Timbuctoo, Sokoto, 
c;oomas8ie, Mecca, Mocha, Candy, Seringapatam, Bankok, Batavia, 
Manilla, and Surinam ? 

Prob. XVI.— Given the monXh and day at any given place {not 

in the frigid zones), to find what other day of the year is of 

the same length. 

Rule. —Bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic for the given 
day to the brass meridian, and observe the degree above it; 
turn tho globe till some other point of the ecliptic falls under 
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the same degree of the meridian; find this point of the 
ecliptic on the horizon, and directly against it is the day of 
the month required. 

Ez.—What other days of the year are of the same length at Edinburgh, 
as April 80th and September IstP—Ana. Ang. 12th and April 11th. 

What other days of the year are of the same length at Vienna, as 
March 1st, May Ist, July Ist, August 1st, October 1st, January 1st? 

PaoB. XYII.— To find the eun^e meridian altitude at any given 

filace^ on a given day. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, 
bring the sun's place for the given day to the meridian:—the 
number of degrees between that place and the horizon shows 
the altitude required. 

Ex.—^What are the meridian altitudes of the sun at London on the 11th 
January, at ConstanUople on the8th November, at Pekin on the 4th July? 
—Ans. ISJ";—S2i";—and 73*. 

What are the sun's meridian altitudes on the 1st and 16th of each month, 
from 1st June to Ist January, at Edinburgh, London, Dublin, Paris, 
Batavia, Sydney, Quebec, Sierra Leone, Mexico, Bankok, Mocha, Ispahan, 
Jerusalem, and the Mauritius? 

Prob. XVIIl .—To find the altitude and azimuth of the sun at 

any given place and hour. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude; bring the sun's 
place to the meridian, and set the index tft xii. noon; turn 
the globe till the index points to the given hour, then fix the 
quamrant of altitude in the zenith, and lay it over the sun's 
place:—the degree on the quadrant, over the sun’s place, will 
show the altitude; the number of degrees on the horizon, 
reckoned from the north or south pole to the graduated edge 
of the quadrant, shows the azimuth. 

Ex.—What are the altitude and acimuth of the sun at Berlin on tlie 12th 
August, at 10 o’clock forenoon? at Cadiz on the Sd October, at 1 o’clock 
afternoon? at Uarnburg on the 17th March, at 10 o’clock forenoon?— 
A ns. Alt 46% az. 43*“;—alt. 47*, az. 21i*;--ftlt. 30", az.36i“. 

What are the altitude and azimuth of the s;in on the 1st and 16th of 
each month, from 1st December to let July, when it is 9 and 10 and 
1 and 2* P.n., at Edinburgh, St Petersburg, Paris, Lisbon, Madrid, Vienna, 
Buda, Naples, Malta, Algiers, Cape Town, Sydney, Pekin, Quebec, New 
York, Arequipa, Monte Video, Santiago, and Jesso? 

Prob. XIX.— To find ai what hours the swn is due east and due 
west on any day at a given place. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, bring 
the sun's place in the ecliptic for the given day to the meridian, 
and set the index to xii.; fix the quadrant of altitude^ on tlie 
bra.ss meridian over the latitude of the place, and bring the 
other end of it to the E. point of the horizon ; keep the quad> 
rant in this position, and turn the globe till the sun's place 
comes to the graduated edge of the quadrant;—the hours 
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passed over by the index show the time /tom noon when the 
sun is due east or west.* 

Ex.—At what hours Is the sun due east and dae west at Edinburgh ou 
the 1st of May ? At what hours is the sun due east and due west at the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 1st of December ?—Ans. Due east at6h. 30^ 
A. and due west at 5h. SO' p. x.; due east at 8b. 2(y a. m., and due west 
at 3h. 40' p. H. 

At what hours Is the sun due east and due west at St Petersburg, Stock¬ 
holm, Londoo, Dublin, Glasgow, Paris, and Rome, on the 1st and i5th of 
April, May, June, July, and August? 

Pbob. XX,—Oiwen the latUitde of the place, day of the month, 

and the sun* a altitude, to find the sun's azimutn and the hour 

of the day. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, fix 
the quadrant of altitude on the brass meridian over the mven 
latitude, bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic to the brass 
meridian, and set the hour circle to xii.; turn the globe till 
the buq’s place in the ecliptic coincides with the given altitude 
on the quadrant: —the hours passed over on the hour circle will 
show the time from noon, and the azimuth will be found on 
the horizon as in Prob. XYIII. 

Ex.—What are the hour of the day and the sun’s azimuth at Edinburgh 
on the 1st of August, the altitude of tlie sun being 86” ?—Ans. 8h. dO' a. x., 
and 8h- 20^ p.x. Azimuth 69“ 37". 

Find the hour of the day and the sun’s azimuth at Edinburgh, Belfast, 
Liverpool, Berlin, Rome, and Geneva, on the 16th of each month of the 
year, when the sun’s altitude is 20”, S0“, and 35”. 

Prob. XXI.— To find the latitude of a place from the sun's 
meridian altitude on a given day. 

Rule. —Bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic for the given 
dav to the upper part of thebrass meridian; count the number 
of degrees of altitude from it, towards the north or south points 
of the horizon (according as the sun was north or south of the 

E lace of observation) ,t and mark at what degree it ends; then 
ring this degree to.tlya north or south point of the horizon,— 
and the elevation of the contrary pole will show the latitude. 

Ex.—On the 1st of May 1836, the sun’s meridian altitudes were observed 
to be at different places, 22*, 32“, 40“, and 66“; the sun being nortli of the 
observer: What were the latitudes of the places of observation?—Ans. 
63“43" ',—36“and 19“ S. 

On the iBt of August, the sun's meridian altitudes were observed at 
several places to be 16", 26", 32", 49*, the sun being to the south of the 
observer; and 12“, 21*, 87*, 43*, and 71*, the sun being to the north of 
the observer: What are the latitudes of these places? 


* If the latitude and the declination are both north or both south, the 
sun will be due east and dne west when he la above the horizon; but it the, 
one la north and the other south, then the sun is below the horizon. 

t To limit the problem. It Is necessary to mention whether the sun is to 
the north or south of the place of observation. 
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PiioB. XXII. —To find all the places to which an eclipse of the 
sun or of the moon will be visible at any instant. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place to 
which the sun is vertical at the given instant, and bring it to 
the meridian :—the eclipse, if of the sun, will be visible to all 
the places which are above the horizon ; if of the moon, to all 
the places which are uudei’ the horizon. 

£x.->One year there was a total eclipse of the moon at Greenwich on the 
2d September at 11 o’clock evening; to what places was it then visible? 
There was an eclipse of the moon on the 2Bd February at Greenwich, 
partly visible at about 6 o’clock in the evening; to what places was it 
then visible ?—Ans. The line of visibility stretches from the Gulf of the 
72 Islands at the mouth of the Yenesei, in Siberia, to Java Hoad, cutting 
the equator in 105° £. longitude, and on the W. from Discovery Island, 
in Davis Strait, to Lima in Peru, cutting the equator in 76° W. longi¬ 
tude.—The line of visibility stretches from Iceland to Bathurst, in the 
S. £. of Cape Coloi^, cutting the equator into 15° E. long.; from Iceland 
in a direct line, to Cape Fairweather, on the N. W. coast of America, and 
thence to the islands of New Zealand, cutting the equator in 166° W. long. 

The moon was eclipsed at Greenwich on the 6th January at B o’clock 
A. M.; to what places was the eclipse then visible? The moon was eclipsed 
at Greenwich, on the 1st July, at midnight; to what places was the eclipse 
then visible? The sun was cclipsed'at Greenwich, July‘17th, at 6 o'clock 
A. M.; -to what places was it then visible? The moon was eclipsed at 
Greenwich. December 26th, at 9h. 30' p. m. ; to what places was it then 
visible? The moon was eclipsed at Pari8,-December l6tb,at 6 o’clock 
A. M. ;«to what places'was it'then visible ? 

pROB. XXIII. —Any place in the north friaid zone h^ng given^ 

to find how long the sun shines there without setting^ and horn 

long he is totally absent. 

Role. —Subtract the latitude of the place from 90®; the 
remainder is the sun’s declination N. when the longest day 
begins and ends, or his declination S. when the longest night 
begins and ends. Observe what degree in the ecliptic on each 
side of 30® n, and on each side of 30° f , agrees with the de¬ 
clinations, and find the days corresponding to them on the 
horizon. The days answering to the sun’s place west of 30® 
n, and west of 30® ^ , will be, the former the commencement 
of the longest day, and the latter that of the longest night; 
and the days agreeing with the sun’s place east of 30® n, 
and east of 30® f , will give, the former the end of the longest 
day, and the latter the end of the longest night. 

Ex.—What it the length of the longest day and night at the North 
Cape in Lapland and the northern point of Novai Zemlia? Captain Parry 
wintered on Melville Island, In 7fr N. lat.^ how long wM he Involved in 
darkness?—Ans. The longest day begins May 16tb, ends July 29th; 
the longest night begins November 17th, ends January 26th; the longest 
day be^Qs April 25th, ends August 19th; the longest night begins October 
‘28th, ends February lith;—from November 8d to February 6th. 
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What are the lengths of the longest daf and longest night at Fnry and 
llecla Strait, Fair Foreland In Spltzbergen, Cape Mnnater in Nova Zem- 
bla, North-east Cape in Siberia, Icy Cape, Croker Bay, Fort Bowen, Die* 
covery Island? 

Pbob. XXIV.— To find the antoeci* of a place. 

Rule. —Find the latitude of the place rfven;—^at the cor¬ 
responding latitude on the opposite side of the equator of the 
same mendian are the antoeci. 

Ex.—Who are the antoecl of the inhabitants of Barca,—of Quebec,—of 
Oporto?—Ans. The people of Cape Colony;—^the Patagonians;—^The in¬ 
habitants of Gough's Isle. 

Who are the antoecl of St Helena, Cape Desolation, Greenland, Fortune 
Land, Valdivia, Ripen in Denmark, Alexandria, Niphon, Tasmania? 

Pros. XXV.— To find the periosci f of a place. 

Rule. —Bring the given place to the meridian, and observe 
the de^ee above it; set the index to xii. noon, and turn the 

g lobe till the index points to xri. midnight;—under the same 
egree of the meridian on the same side of the equator as the 
given place, are the perioeci of that place. 

Ex.—Who are the perioeci of tho people of St Petersburg, Cashmere, 
Mooltan, Mexico?—Ans. The inhabitants of Montagu Island;—Paso del 
Norte in Mexico;—Arisp^ in Mexico;—Kimcdy in India, nearly. 

Who are the perioeci of Amsterdam, Quito, St John’s in Newfoundland, 
St Domingo, Barbadoes,Palawan, London ? 

Prob. XXVI. —To find the antipodes^ of a place. 

Rule. —Bring the given place to the meridian, and observe 
its latitude j sot the index to xii. noon, and turn the globe till 
the index points to xu. midnight:—^under the same degree of 
latitude as the place given, but on the opposite side of the 
equator, will be found the antipodes. 

Ex.—Who are the antipodes of the inhabitants of Bantam, Botany Bay 
island of Borneo, Capo Horn?—Ana. The people of Tunja in New Granada* 
—the Azores, nearlyBrazil and Ecuador;—Kirensk in Siberia, nearly. 

Who a\;e the antipodes of' Guiana, Cambodia, Santa Fd in La Plata 
Corea, island of Hainan, island of Kiusiu ? 


* The antoecl are those who live under the same meridian, and have the 
s.'imo latitude, but on opposite sides of the equator; they have noon at the 
same time, hut their summer and winter at opposite periods of the year. 

t The perioeci live under the same degree of latitude, but dlifer 180" In 
longitude; consequently, they have their summer and winter at the same 
times, but their day and night at opposite times. 

1 Antipodes have tho same latitude on opposite sides of the equator, and 
dilrer 180" In longitude; consequently, they have their day and night, their 
summer and winter, at opposite times. 

2 E 
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THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

The Celestial Globe is a representation of the heavens, on whicli 
are traced the circles necessary for findinjj the poeition of the 
stars. It is suspended in a brass meridian supported on a 
woollen horizon, in the same manner as the Terrestrial Globe. 

The two points in wliich the equinoctial intersects the eclip¬ 
tic are called the Equinoctial Points. The first point of Aries, 
or that at which the sun appears to cross the equinoctial to¬ 
wards the north, is the vernal equinoctial point; the first 
point of Libra, at which tlie sun appears to recross the equi¬ 
noctial towards the south, is tlie autumnal equinoctial point. 
When the sun is in either of these two points, the day and 
ni^it are equal on every part of the earth.* 

The first point of Cancer and the first point of Capricorn 
are called the Solstitial Points. When the sun is in the first 
point of Cancer, it is the summer solstice, and we have our 
longest day; when he is in the first point of Capricorn, it is the 
winter solstice, and we have our shortest day.f 

The right ascension of a star is the distance, measured east¬ 
ward upon the equinoctial, from the first point of Aries to the 
^int where a great circle drawn through the star, and perpen¬ 
dicular to the equinoctial, intersects it. 

The latitude of a star is the distance between the star and the 
ecliptic, measured upon a great circle drawn through the star, 
and perpendicular to the ecliptic; the longitude is the distance 
between the first point of Anes and the point where the circle 
cuts the ecliptic. Longitude, latitude, and decimation,f are 
expressed in degrees, minutes, etc., and right a.sccnsion in 
hours, minutes, etc. The sun has no latitude, as he is always 
in the ecliptic. 

The signs and deuces arc usually marked on one side of 
the ecliptic, and the ^ys of the motr.h on the other. 

A Constellation is an assemblage of stuH distingufslicd by 
the name of some animal or object to which the outline of the 
whole is supposed to bear a resemblance,—as the Bear, the 
Dragon, Orion, Bootes, the Crown, etc. 

The 2k}diac is an imaginary belt around the heavens, about 
16 degrees broad, in which all the larger planets move. Through 
the middle of this belt runs the cchptic, or the apparent path 
of the sun. 


* The vernal equinox happens on the 20th or 21 at of March; the au¬ 
tumnal equinox on t.hc 23d of Heptember. 
t The Knmnter HolHtic*^ liappenHon the 21at or 22d of June; the winter 
on th« 2!Ht or 22d of Decoinhor. 

1 Tlie deciiiiatiofi oi n htar in itii (iialaiico north or (touth of the (.'quiiiuctiaL 
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PKOliLEMS TO BE SOLVED BY THE CELESTIAL 

GLOBE. 

Pkob. I. —To find the latitvde and longitixde of a star. 

Rule. —Bring the pole of the ecliptic to the zenith, in which 
fix the quadrant, and lay it over the given star:—the number 
of degrees between the ecliptic and the star shows the latitude; 
the number of degrees between the edge of the quadrant and 
the first point of Aries indicates the longitude. 

Ex.—What are the latitude and longitude of Procyon in Canis Minor, of 
Sirius in Canis Major, and of Arcturus in Bootes?—Ans. Lat. 16® S., and 
long. 114®Lat. 4U“ S., and long. 101®Lat. 304® N., and long. 201®. 

What are the latitude and longitude of Aldeharan, Bellatrix, Dench, 
Dubhe, Alpheccfi, Altair, Markab, Fomalhaut, Antares, Canopus, Rigel, 
Uas Alliagus, and Achernar ? 

Prob. II. —To find a starts place in the heavens^ its latitude 

and Icmgitude being given. 

Rule. —Set the globe and quadrant as in the last problem; 
then lay the graduated edge of the quadrant on the given 
longitude in the ecliptic,—and the star will be found under the 
given latitude. 

Ex.—What star is tliat whose longitude is 85®, and whose latitude is 
16® S. ? What star is that whose longitude is 297®, and whose latitude ia 
30® N.?—Ans. Betelgeu# in Orion;—and Altair in Aquila, 

What are the stars whoso latitudes and longitudes are 23® N. and 
long. 64®; 224® N. and long. 79®; 60® N. and long. 334®; 28® N. and long. 40®; 
36®'N. and Inng. 260® ; 4® S. and long. 247®; 17® S. and long. 28i“; 2® S. and 
long. 201“; 60® S. and long. 3-11® ? 

1’kob. III. — To find the declination of the sun or a star. 

Rule. —Bring the sun’s place, or the star, to the meridian; 
observe its distance N. or S. from the equinoctial,—and the 
distance will be tlie decimation. 

Ex.—What is the declination of the sun on the 11th April ? What is 
llie declination of Castor in Gemini, and of Kcgulus In Leo? — Ans. 
Deelillation 81® N.;—32J® N.;—and 13" N. 

What ig tlie declination of the sun on the Ist and 16th of each month, 
from July Ist to January lat? What is the declination of each of the 
stars mentioned in I.? 

Prob. IV. — To find the right ascension of the sun, or any star. 

Rule. —Bring the sun's j^lace, or the star, tt> the meridian;— 
the degree of the equinoctial, cut by the meridian, shows the 
right ascension. 

Ex. —What la the sun's right ascension on thehth July and the 13th 
October? What Is the right ascension of * Lyrie, of Aldeliaran in Taurus, 
ajid of Rigel In Orion’s Foot ? — Ans. Right ascension ©h. 66':—13h. ISt';— 
18U. 31'4h. 26'6h. 6'. 

What is the right ascension of tne sun on the lat, 10th. and 20th of each 
month of the year? What Is tne right ascension of each of Uie stars 
mentioned in Pros. I - ? 
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Prob. V.— Tl^ right ascension and declination of any of the 
heavenly bodies being given, to find its place on the ^be. 

RuiiE.---Bring the given degree of right ascension to the 
brass meridian,—and under the given degpree of declination on 
the brass meridian is the place of the body. 

E*-—What star has 13h. 42f right ascension and 60* 3'' declination N.?— 
Alls. t| Ursae Majoris. 

What stars have Oh. 1' R. A. and 28“ 16' dec. N.;—6h. V R. A. and 
8“ 23' dec. S.6h. 39' R. A. and 16“ 31' dec. S.lOh. €' R. A. and 12" 41' 
dec. N.14h. S' R. A. and 19“ 67' dec. N.16h. 20' R. A. and 26" 6' dec. S ? 

Prob. VI.— The latitude of a place, the day and hour being given, 
to represent the face of the heavens, so as to point out Ml the 
constellations and remarkable stars then visible. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place; bring 
the sun’s place for the given day to the meridian; set the index 
to XII., then turn the globe till the index points to the given 
hour. In this position the globe will represent the face of the 
heavens. 

Ex.—Represent the face of the heavens as it will appear at London for 
2 and 3 in the morning on the 18th January; for 8 and 11 evening on the 
12th March. 

Represent the face of the heavens for the 1st and 15tli of each month 
of the year, and for each hour frtjm 9 p.m. to 3 a.k., as it will appear at 
Edinburgh, Paris, Cape of Good Hope, Paramatta, and Calcutta. 

Prob. VII.— To find the time when any of the heavenly bodies 
rises, sets, or comes to the meridian, on a particular day, at 
a given place. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place; bring 
the sun’s place to the meridian, and sot the index to xii.; .then 
turn the globe till the given star comes to the eastern edge of 
the horizon,—the index will show the time of ri.sing; carry it 
to the western edge,—the index will show the time of setting; 
tlien bring it to the meridian,—and the index shows the time 
of its culmination or southing.* ’ . » 

Ex.—At what time does Rcgulus, in Leo, rise, set, and culminate at 
Edinburgh, on the 4th of February? At what time does Aiphecca, in 
Corona Borealis, ri.se, set, and culminate at Madrid, on the 7tii of May?— 
A ns. Rises 6h. 25' A., souths Oh. 45' M., and sets 8h. 6' M.;—rises 4h. 60' A., 
iP)uths Oh. M., and sots 8h. 20' M. 

At what time does each of the stars mentioned In Paon. I. rise, culmin¬ 
ate, and set, on the 1st and 16th of each month of the year, at the places 
mentioned in the last Problem? 


• In turning round the globe It will be observed that some of the stars 
do not descend below the horizon, while others in the opposite point of the 
heavens continue always below it. The former never set at the given place 
for which the globe Is rectified, and are called eircwnpolat stars; the latter 
never rise at the given place. 
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PizoB. VIII .—To find on what day of the year a etar cornea to 

the meridian cd a given hour. 

Rule. —Bring the star to the brass meridian, and set the 
index to the given hour; turn the globe till the index points 
to XII. noon,—and the day of the month which corresponds to 
the degree of the ecliptic cut by the meridian is the day required. 

Ex.—On what day does Rigel, in Orion, come to the meridian at 8 o’clock 
in the evening ? On what day does Sirius come to the meridian at 10 
o’clock evening?—Aiis. February 3d;—January 28th. 

On what day does Aldebaran come to the meridian at 7, 8, 10, 12 p.m. 
and 2, 4,6 a.m.? —On what days do each of the stars mentioned in PnoB. I. 
come to the meridian at 7, 9,11 p.m. and 1, 3,6 a.m.? 

Prob. TX.— To find the amplitude of any star^ its oblique ascen¬ 
sion and descension, ard its diurnal arc,, at any given place. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, and 
bring the given star to the eastern part of the horizon ;—the 
number of degrees between the eastern point of the horizon 
and the star will be its rising amplitude, and the degree of 
the equinoctial cut b^ the horizon will be the oblique ascen¬ 
sion : set the hour circle to xii., and turn the globe west¬ 
ward till the given star comes to the western edge of the 
horizon,—the hours passed over on the hour circle will be the 
star’s diurnal arc, or the time of its continuance above the 
horizon. The seft-ing amplitude is the number of degrees 
between the western point of the horizon and the star, and 
the oblique descension is that degree of the equinoctial in¬ 
tercepted by the horizon, reckoning from the first point of 
Aries. 

Ex.—Required the amplitude, the oblique ascension and descension, 
and the diurnal arc of Rigcl, at Edinburgh?—Ans. 16* E., amplitude at 
rising; IS" W. at setting; oblique ascension 88}% descension 64% and 
its diurnal arc lOh. 20'. 

Required the amplitude, the oblique ascension and descension, and the 
diurnal are of Aldebaran, Capella, Rigel, Sirius, Regulus, Arcturus, and 
Vega, at London, Paris, Yieiraa, Constantinople, and Moscow. 

Pbob. X ,—To find the altitude and azimuth of the sun or a star 

at any given place and time. 

Rule. —Rectify the ^lobe for the latitude of the place; 
bring the sun’s place m the ecliptic and xii. on the hour 
circle to the brass meridian; and fix the quadrant in the 
zenith; then turn the globe till the given hour comes to the 
meridian, and lay the graduated edge of the quadrant on the 
star;—the degree of the quadrant over the star will show its 
altitude, and the number of degrees counted upon the horizon, 
from its intersection by the quadrant to the north or south 
point, will be its azimuth. 

Ex.—At Edinburgh, on the 4th August, at lOh. p. m., what are the alti¬ 
tude and azimuth of Mirach, Almaach, and Altalr?—Ana. Alt. 99% az. 
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09® from N. towards E.;—alt. 28i®, a*. 66J® from N. towards E.;—alt. 
42®, az. 12J* from S. towards E. 

At Edinburgh, on the 81st December, at 9h. and llh. p. m., what are 
the altitude and azimuth of Capella, Dubhe, Kcgulus, Alioth, Castor^ 
Procyon, Bcllatrix, Sirius, Menkar, Algcnib, Mirach, Algol, Shedir, 
Aldcramin, Arided. and « Lyree? 

At London, on tlie 1st March, at midnight, what are the altitude and 
azimuth of Kochab, Arided, « Lyrw, Albireo, Alphecca, Ras Alhagus, 
Yed, Arcturus, Benetuach, Spka Virginis, Rogiilus, Cor llydraa, Siriua 
Castor, Pollux, Betelgcux, Procyon, Capella, Aldebaran, the Pleiades, 
Algol, Almaacb, Shedir? •• 

Prob. XI.— To find ivltat stars are rising^ setting^ or culminating 

at ally given time and place. 

Pttlb. —Kectify the ^lobe for the Intituclo of the place; 
bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic to the brass meridian, 
and set the hour circle to xii.; then turn the globe eastward 
or westward, according as the time is before or after noon, 
tiU the given hour comes to the meridian :—then all the stars 
on the eastern edge of the horizon will be rising; those under 
the brass meridian culminating; and those on the western edge 
of the horizon setting; all above the horizon will be visible, 
all under it invisible. 

Ex.—At Edinburgh, on the 6th August, at 11 o’clock A., what (stars 
are rising, what culminating, and wh.-it setting?—Ana. Rising, Piscis 
Australis, i 2, n Ccti, s Tauri, » Aurigso. Ciilmij^ting, • Ursao Majorts, 
1.6 and 17 Anseris et Vulpecula!; ^ Antinol. Setting, Vindemiatrix 
Virginis, Ziiben ha Krabi, and fi Librae; a, ^ 1, y 2, Sagittaril. 

What stars, are rising, culminating, and setting at Edinburgh, Rome, 
Cairo, Cape of Good Hope, Sydney, Bombay, and Calcutta, on tho 20th <if 
each of the months of the year, at lOh. A. and 2h. M. 

Prob. XII. —To find the distance of one star from another in 

degrees. 

Rule. —Lay the quadrant of altitude over tlie two stars, 
the division marked 0® being placed on one of them;—then the 
degree which falls upon the other shows the number of de¬ 
grees between them, or their apparent angular distance as 
seen from the earth. 

Ex.—Required the distance of Rigel from Antarcs, Vega, and Spica 
Virginis.—Ans. 167"; 145i®; and 119". 

Required tho distance of Canopus from Algcnib, Polaris, Aldebaran, 
Rigel, and Procyon, and also their distances from each other. 

Prob. XIII.— 7%e latitude of a place^ the cdtitude of a stor, 

and the day of the month being given^ to find the hour of the 

night. 

Rule. —Rectify the globe for the latitude; bring the sun’s 
place to tho meridian, and set the index to xri.; fix tlie qua¬ 
drant in the zenith; then move the globe and ouadrant till 
the star comes under tho quadrant at tlio given altituxlc—and 
the index will show tho hour required. 
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Ex.—At Edinburgh, on the 13th December, when the altitude of Aide- 
baran is 46°, what is the hour of the night? When, at the same place, 
the altitude of Capclla, in Auriga, is 70° on the 20th of January, what 
are the hours of the night?—Ans. 9h. 16' p. u., and Oh. 46' a. m.;— 7h. and 
lOh. 35' p.M. 

At Edinburgh, on the lat and 16th of June, when the altitude of 
Alphecca is 60°, o, Lyras 41°, Alderamin 45°, and Arided 45°, what are the 
hours of the night ? At Paris, on the 1st of Outober and 16th of November, 
when the altitude of Markab is 4.5°, Altair 49°, Almaach 45°, the Pleiades 
27°, and Aldebaran 22°, what are the hours of the night? At Calcutta, on 
the 1st January and 1st February, when the altitude of Menkar is Wi“, 
Rigel 45°, Betelgeux 60°, Procyon 48°, and Sirius 60°, what are the hours 
of the night ? 

Prod. XTV.— The year and day being given, to find the place 

of a planet* 

Rule. —Find the sun’s place for the given day, and bring 
it to the brass meridian; set the index to xii.; then find in 
the Nautical Almanac, or in the New Edinburgh Almanac, the 
time when the planet passes the meridian on the given day, 
and turn the globe till the index points to the hour thus 
found, find in the Almanac the declination of the planet for 
the same day,—and under the degrees of declination on the 
brass meridian is the place of the planet. 

Ex.—What were the places of Venus and Jupiter on the 1st of August 
1860?—Ans. Venus was in the constellation Libra, her R. A. being llh. 12^', 
and her declination §° 13' N.; Jupiter was in the constellation Libra, his 
R. A. being llh. 82', and his declination 4° 16J' N. 

What were the places of Venus on the 19th December 1860,1861, and 
18.52? What were the places of the moon on the 25th March 1850,1851, 
and 1852? Find the places of the moon and of each of the planets for the 
let and 26th of each month of the years 1863,1866,1868, and 1870. 
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TABLE, 

SHOWING THE LENGTH OF A DEGREE OF LONGITUDE ON ANY 
PARALLEL OF LATITUDE, BETWEEN THE EQUATOR AND THE 
POLES, THE EARTH BEING SUPPOSED A SPHERE. 


Deg. of 
Lat. 

Geog. 

Miles. 

Eng. 

Miles. 

Deg. of 
Lat. 

Geog. 

Miles. 

Eng. 

Miles. 

Deg. tf 
Lat. 

Geog. 

Miles. 

Eng. 

M lies. 


59.99 

69.10 

31 

51.43 

59.24 

61 

29.09 

33.51 


59,96 

69.07 

32 

60.88 

58.61 

62 

28.17 

32.46 


59.92 

69.02 

33 

50.32 

57.97 

63 

27,24 

31.38 


59.85 

68.94 

34 

49.74 

57.30 

64 

26.30 

30.29 


59.77 

68.85 

35 

49.15 

56.62 

65 

25.36 

29.21 


59.67 

68.74 

36 

48.54 

55.91 

66 

24.40 

28.11 


59.55 

68.60 

37 

47.92 

55.20 

67 

23.44 

27.00 

8 

59.42 

68.45 

38 

47.28 

54.46 

68 

22.48 

25.89 

9 

59.26 

68.26 

39 

46.63 

63.72 

69 

21.50 

24.76 


59.09 

68.06 

40 

45.96 

52.94 

70 

20.52 

23.64 

11 

58.89 

67.84 

41 

45.28 

52.16 

71 

19.53 

22.50 

12 

58.68 

67.60 

42 

44,69 

51.36 

72 

18,54 

21.35 

13 

58.46 

67.34 

43 

43.88 

50.55 

73 

17.54 

20.20 

14 

58.22 

67.07 

44 

43.16 

49.72 

74 

16.54 

19.05 

15 

57.95 

66.76 

45 

42,43 

48.88 

75 

15.53 

17.80 

16 

57.67 

66.43 

46 

41.68 

48.01 

76 

14.52 

16.72 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOGEAPHY 


ASTEONOMY. 


Astronomy is tjie science of the heavenly bodies—that Is, 
the Sun, Moon, Earth, and Stars. It treats of their forms, 
magnitudes, distances, relative situations, real and apparent 
motions, and actions on each other. 

Mathematicai. Geoqrapht treats of the form and magni¬ 
tude of the Earth, of the lines supposed to be drawn on its 
surface to define the positions of places, and of the relative 
positions of its diiTcrent parts in respect to the heavenly 
bodies, especially the Scn. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SPHERE OF THE HEAVENS. 

The surface of the sky or heavens appears to us as a concave 
or hollow sphere; and it is convenient to regard it ns such, 
and to imagine various lines drawn upon it, foi; the sake of 
defining with precision the positions of objects. 

The whole heavens appear to be in continual motion from 
east to west, carrying the sun, moon, and stars along with 
them, and completing one revolution in about 24 hours—or, 
more correctly, in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4*09 seconds. 
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But this is only an apparent motion—caused by the rota¬ 
tion of the earth on its axis from west to east in the same 
time. 

We know that we may be in motion without perceiving it, 
as in the cabin of a ship, or of a canal boat moving gently, we 
may bo carried a long way without knowing that we have 
moved at all. We do not perceive motion when it is uniform, 
and when the bodies around us are moving at the same rate, 
so that we retain the same relative position «to them. Wc 
know also that our motion may cause other bodies to appear 
to move which are really standing still, as when in a railway 
carriage wc see the trees, hedges, and banks appear to flit 
rapidly past us, in a direction opposite to that in which we 
are moving. The apparent revolution of the whole heavens 
round the earth may thus be explained by the earth’s rota¬ 
tion on its axis. 

When the stars are observed, they all seem to move to¬ 
gether from the east side of the horizon towards the west. 
Some rise very far south, ascend but a little way above the 
horizon, and set far south on the west side of the horizon: 
some rise in the east, ascend very high in the sky, and after 
describing a large curve in the heavens, set in the west: 
others rise and set north of duo east and west: others do not 
set at all, but describe complete circles above the horizon 
round one point: others describe smaller afnd smaller circles 
round that point; and the stars very near that point appear, 
to judge by the naked eye, not to move at all. 

That point is the North Pole op the Heavens. There is 
a similar point opposite to it in the southern regions of the 
sky. These two points are the extremities of the imaginary 
line or axis, about which the heavens appear to turn or rotate 
daily. They are vertical at the poles of the earth, and in* the 
horizon at its equator. And at any place on the earth’s sur¬ 
face, the pole of the heavens, visible there, always appears in 
the same position in relation to flxed objects at that place, 
while every other point in the sky is continually changing its 
position in relation to them. 

The poles of the heavens may also bo defined as the points 
where the earth’s axis produced would meet the sky. 

There is a pretty bright star very near the north polo of 
the heavens, called the North Polar Star, which may bo 
easily found out. 

The ancients had the starry heavens mapped out into con¬ 
stellations, each consisting of a collection of neighbouring 
stars, separated from the others by an imaginary line, and 
bearing a name, expressive of some figure wYiich the leading 
stars in the constellation were supposed to resemble. 

The stars in each constellation arc named by the letters of 
the Greek alphabet,— the brightest being termed a (alpha); 
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the next brightest /3 (beta), and so on. When there are more 
stars in a constellation than there are Greek letters, the others 
are denoted by numbers. The leading stars in each constel¬ 
lation have usually some name applied to each, as Dubhe, 
Capella, Vega, Arcturus, Aldcbaran. 

At the left side of Diagram 3 below, may be observed a 
cluster of stars disposed within the* figure of a small bear, and 


Dia'jfram 3, 



separated by a line from the adjoining stars. The stars within 
that line form a constellation, termed Ursa Minor, or the 
Little Bear. In the same diagram are seen parts of oBier con¬ 
stellations—the Great Bear (Ursa Major); tho Dragon 
(Draco), the hand of Bootes, and the feet of Cepheus. 

The nortb pole-star is the brightest star in the constella- 
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tion of the Little Bear, at the tip of its tail. It is marked P S 
in the diagram. It is easily found out by means of the well- 
known seven bright stars commonly called the Bear^ the 
Plough,, Charles'8 Wain. These stars are represented in diagram 
3, towards the lower part of the right side. If, when these stars 
are in any position, a line be imagined through the two (b 
and a) farthest from the tail, and bo produced in a direction 
from the limbs of the animal, that line will pass close to the 
north polar star. These two stars are henee called “ the 
Pointers.” 

These seven stars do not set in Great Britain. They are 
seen at one time between the pole-star and the horizon; at other 
times, higher in the sky, east or west of the pole-star; at 
other times, over head, nearly in the zenith. 

If the direction of north be known, the pole-star may easily 
be found. Looking north, in Britain, it will be seen a little 
higher than halfway between the horizon and fhe zenith. 
The height of the pole above the horizon is always the same 
number of degrees, etc., as the latitude of the place. 

By imaginary lines drawn with reference to the poles, the 
heavens are mapped out in the same way as the surface of 
the earth. Let Diag. 2, page 12, now be taken to represent 
a hemisphere of the heavens, the earth being shown by the 
black circle in the middle. N is the north pole of the 
heavens; S the south polo: the poles of th& earth are where 
the line N 8 meets the black central circle. 

A circle round the heavens equidistant from both poles is 
called the Equinoctial. One half of this circle is represented 
by the line £ Q in the figure. It is called “ equinoctial,” 
from the Latin, oequus, equal, nose, night, because when the 
sun crosses this line in his apparent annual course round the 
heavens—which he does on March 20 and September 22— 
there is equal day and night all over the world. The equi¬ 
noctial is the line which the plane of the earth's equator 
would make round the sky, if wc imagine that plane pro¬ 
duced so os to cut the sky. 

Small circles round the heavens parallel to the equinoctial 
are called Parallels op Declination. See in Diag. 2, page 12, 
z h, k o, north of the equinoctial, q 15, a 5, m », etc., south 
of it. 

Great circles passing through both poles of the heavens, as 
all the lines from N to 8 in Diag, 2, are called Hour Chicles, 
and sometimes Celestial Mekioiars. 

Observations of the sun have shown that ho appears to 
move round a great circle of the heavens in a year. This 
great circle is called the Ecliptic. It is represented by the 
line a o in Diag. 2. 

The plane of the ecliptic makes an angle of 23^” with the 
plane of the equinoctial; so that the farthest north point of 
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the ecliptic is only 66^*^ while the farthest south point is 
liaj” from the north pole of the heavens. 

The sun is in the north or highest point of the ecliptic on 
June 21, and is then vertical at the tropic of Cancer. He 
is in the south or lowest point on December 21, and is then 
vertical at the tropic of Capricorn. When he crosses the 
equinoctial he is vertical at the equator. 

The north part of the ecliptic, where the sun is in June, is 
in that part o^ the heavens a little south of a bright star called 
Capella, which lies to the west of the Great Bear, but at a 
greater distance from the north pole. 

The distance of a heavenly body north or south from the 
equinoctial is called its Declination, north or south, and is 
usually marked D. N. or D. S. Thus, we say that the sun's 
declination north on the 2l8t of June is 23^°, or that he is in 
D. N. 23^**. Declination in the heavens corresponds to latitude 
on the earth. 

The distance of a heavenly body east from an hour circle 
called the first hour circle, is termed its Right Ascension. 
This resembles longitude on the earth, but is not reckoned 
east and west, being counted east all the way round from 0® 
to 360°. The first hour circle is that which passes through 
the point where the sun crosses the equinoctial in spring 
(March 20), called the first poird of ArieSf or the spring 
equinox. • 

In Diag. 2, page 12, if E Q be the equinoctial, and a o the 
ecliptic, the point where they cross, in the centre of lie 
figure, is the equinox or first point of Aries; and the hour 
circle passing through that point, represented by the straight 
line from N to S, is the first hour circle. The degrees of 
right ascension are seen marked in degrees and hours alter¬ 
nately above the line representing the equinoctial, at every 
15 degrees. 

As there are 360 degrees, and one revolution of the sphere 
is completed in 24 hours, each point in the heavens must 
mov§ 15 degrees west in one hour. Hence the hour circles 
arc sometimes named by hours instead of degrees. The same 
relation prevails as to time and degrees of longitude on earth 
—each point moves 15 degrees east in one hour. 

The ecliptic is divided into 12 equal parts, of 30® each, 
called Signs, numbered from the first point of Aries, which 
is the first of these signs. A belt of the heavens, extending 
a few degrees on each side of the ecliptic, is called the Zodiac 
(from the Greek, zodUm^ the figure of an animall, from the 
constellations there being mostly figures of animals. Hence, 
these signs are often called Signs op the Zodiac. The 
following table exhibits the signs of the zodiac, with the time 
of the sun entering into^ eacht the characters used for each, 
and one or two other particulars:— 
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As the sun enters the sign Cancer on the 2l8t of June, the 
tropic at which he is then vertical is called the tropic of 
Cancer, and as he then retraces his course, that parallel 
(cither on the earth or the heavens) is called a Troiuc, from 
the Greek, frej?o, 1 turn. The tropic of Capiucohn receives 
its name in the same way. 

As the sun appears to pause or stand still a dav or two 
before turning, the time is termed Solstice (from the Latin, 
8 o 2, the sun, I stand)—December 22, the winter solstice; 
June 21, the summer solstice. 

The signs of the zodiac, in which the sun appears when he 
is north of the equinoctial, are called the narthernsigtis; those in 
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which he is when south of the equinoctial, ihQ southernsigiM; those 
in which he is when passing in a northerly direction are called 
ascending; those in which he is when going south, (Ascending, 

On the first hour circle, 23^'* from the north pole, 90® from 
every part of the ecliptic, there is a remarkable point called 
the l^oiiB OP THE Ecliptic. This point is in the constellation 
Draco, a little* farther from the north pole than the ankle of 
Cepheus in Diag. 3. 

The north polo of the heavens moves so as to describe a 
circle round the pole of the ecliptic in 25,898 years. The 
movement thus made is too slight to bo apparent in a life¬ 
time ; but in the course of ages the north polo will be far re¬ 
moved from the present pole-star, and will return to it again 
at the end of the above-mentioned period. 

From this motion, which will be explained afterwards, the 
equinoctial points move backw'ards upon the ecliptic; and the 
signs of the zodiac, which were originally named from con¬ 
stellations in these signs, do not now correspond with these 
constellations; the sign Aries—meaning the first 30° from 
the spring or vernal equinox—is in the constellation Pisces; 
the sign Taurus in the constellation Aries, and so on. 

The pupil should now endeavour to make himself acquainted 
with the positions and appearances of the following stars and 
constellations;— 

The brightest htar in the Great Bear, one of the pointers, 
marked a in Diag. 3, and termed Dudue, is in It. A. lOh. 53m., 
or about 163°; D. N. 62® 37". 

A lino drawn from about the middle of the tail of the Great 
Bear through the pole-star, and produced nearly as far on the 
other side of that star, will terminate in the constellation Cas¬ 
siopeia, or the Lady in her Chair. The prominent stars in this 
constellation are five in number, and are arranged so as to make 
a figure somewhat like the letter W, but straggling, and with 
one angle of the W shorter than the other. Cassiopeia is one 
of the constellations ii^tho Milky Way. The first hour circle 
passes through Beta of Cassiopeia, and close to Delta of the 
Great Bear, where the tail joins the body. 

A straight line from the pole-star, perpendicular to the line 
joining the pointers and the pole-star, and on the same side of 
that line as the head of the Bear, passes close to a very bright 
star, Capella; about twice as far from tlie pointers as the 
j>ole-Btar. This star is in K. A. 5li. 4m., or about 76®; D. N. 
45° 49". This is the brightest and most northern of the stars 
in the constellation Aukiga, or the Charioteer. The principal 
stars in this constellation, along with one of Taurus, form an 
elongated five-sided figure, stretching from north to south, aud 
very well marked. 

A straight line from the pole-star, in the direction nearly 
opposite to the lino passing oy Capella, leads to another very 
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bright star, Vkoa, the principal star in the constellation Lyra. 
Vega is in R. A. 18h. 31m., or about 277®; D. N. 38® 38'. 
Capella and Vega are almost always visible in Great Britain. 
In about 12,000 years, the north pole will have moved half of 
its course round the pole of the ecliptic, and Vega, the bright* 
est star near the point it will then occupy, will serve for a 
pole-star. 

A straight line from the pole-star, passing near the star in 
the tip of the tail of the Great Bear, and twice the distance of 
the tail from the pole-star, leads to Arcturus, a very bright 
star, of a distinct reddish colour, the principal star in the con¬ 
stellation Bootes, or the Huntsman. Arcturus is in R. A. 14h. 
8m., or about 212®; and D. N. 20® 1'. 

On the first hour circle south of Cassiopeia, in D. N. 28® 12', 
is Alphokat, the principal star in the constellation Andro- 
UEDA. Alphorat, along with three pretty bright stars of the con¬ 
stellation Pegasus, forms a prominent square in the heavens. 

Aldebaran, the brightest star in Taurus, is in R. A. 4h. 
26m., about 66®; and D. N. 16° 10'. It has a marked ruddy 
colour. The Pleiades, or seven stars of Taurus, a cluster by 
themselves, are in R. A. about bA"*; D. N, 23® 30'. Castor 
and Pollux, the brightest stars in GE»nNi, arc very near each 
other—in R. A. about 7ih.; D. N. 28® (Pollux), 32® (Castor). 

Regulus, the brightest star in Leo, is in K. A. 9h. 59m., 
about 150®; D. N. 12® 45'. The leading stars" in this constella¬ 
tion form a figure like a sickle, of which Regulus is in the 
handle. This great constellation is nearly due south of the 
Great Bear. 8pica, the brightest star in Virgo, is in R. A. 
13h. 16m., or about 199®; D. S. 10® 19'. 

The southern constellations of interest which are frequently 
visible in Great Britain are, Orion, Canis Minor, and Canib 
Major. They lie due south of Capella and Gemini, and are 
very prominent in the heavens during our winter. Orion 
forms a large striking four-sided fipire, considerably elongated 
from north to south. In the middle are^three stars, lying in a 
south-east and north-west direction, usually called Orion’s 
Belt. Betelgeux, the brightest star, is in the north-east 
angle and is of a ruddy colour. Sirius, in the constellation 
Canis Major, the Greater Dog, and the brightest of the fixed 
stars, is south-east from Orion, R. A. about 100®; D. S. 16® SO'. 
I'he Pleiades, Aldebaran, Orion’s Belt, and Sirius, are nearly 
in one straight line. Procvon (R. A. 112®; D. N. 5® 37'), a 
very bright star, in the constellation Canis Minor, or the 
I^esser Dog, is nearly due south from the Twins (Gemini), and 
due east from Betelgeux. 

The Milky Way, a whitish belt passing round the heavens, 
rui»3 between Procvon and Sirius, then north-west between 
Gemini and Orion, then through Auriga, south-west of Capella; 
it then passes through several minor constellations, and Cas- 
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Biopeia, and south-west, splitting into two divisions, south of 
the constellation Cyomvs or the Swan, not far from Vega. 


With respect to the extent of the heavens visible at any 
place, the celestial sphere may be divided into throe portions; 
—1. That part which never sets at the jdace {i, e. never sinks 
below the horizon), and the stars in.which are always visible 
on clear nights. 2. That part which is only occasionally 
visible, being f«ometimes above, sometimes below the horizon 
of the place. 3. That part which is always below the hori¬ 
zon of the place, and therefore can never be seen from that 
place. 

The Celestial Mkrxdiak of any place on earth means the 
Hour Circle which passes through the zenith of the place. 
The distance from the zenith to me horizon along that circle 
will be 90®. 

At any place, the height of the pole of the heavens above 
the horizon (called the elevation of the pole) is always exactly 
equal to the latitude of the place. In other words, if we 
measure the number of degrees, etc., along the celestial merid¬ 
ian of a place from the horizon to the pole, we find that there 
are exactly as many as there are in the latitude of the place. 
The N. latitude of London is 51® 32 ^ +» and there the north 
polo (or north polar star which is close to the pole) is 61® 32' -|- 
above the honzorf At Edinburgh, the elevation of the polo 
is 55® 57' for that city is in N. lat. 55® 57' -f-. 

The distance in degrees, etc., of the zenith of a place from 
the equinoctial is the same as the elevation of the pole, or 
latitude of the place. 

The distance of the zenith from the pole (called tJie zenith 
distance of the pole) is equal to the difference between the 
elevation of the pole and 00®; at London, 38® -f-; at Edin¬ 
burgh, 34® -j-. And this is equal also to the elevation of the 
equmoctial above the horizon on one side, or its depression 
below the horizon on the other side of the heavens. 

Thi^p, at London, the terrestrial latitude, elevation of the 
pole, and zenith distance of the equinoctial, are each 51® 
32' The zenith distance of the pole, elevation of the 
equinoctial above the horizon, and its depression below the 
horizon, are each 38® 

That part of the heavens, which lies between the pole and a 
parallel of declination the same distance from the pole as its 
elevation at the place, never sets. Thus, at London, the stars 
from the north pole, 51® 32' all round, can always be seen 
on a clear night. A parallel 51® 32' from the pole is 38® 30' 
from the equinoctial, that is about 38® -f-, D. N. If we look 
for that parallel on a map of the stars, we shall find north oi 
it all the stars which may be seen at London. 

A like part of the heavens around the opposite pole iiever 

2 r 
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rises* Thus, at London, the stars, 61“ 32' all round from the 
south polo, or all those l]«yond 38“ D. S. are never seen. 

^ The part of the sky forming the intermediate belt is some¬ 
times above, sometimes below the horizon of the place. That 
belt extends as many degrees on each side of the equinoctial 
as there are degrees in the elevation of that line above the 
horizon. Thus, at London, the stars in tlie belt of sky from 
38“ -J- D. N. to 38“ -f- D. S. (a breadth of 76“ arc some¬ 
times above, sometimes below the horizon. * 

This will be understood from the following diagram:— 

Diagram 4. 



Let the small circle in the middle represent the eartlv, n an 
observer on its surface, about the latitude of London or Edin¬ 
burgh ; the great outer circle, his celestial meridian; then Z 
will be his zenith. Let N be the north pole of the heavens, S 
the south pole, and let E Q represent the plane of the equinoc¬ 
tial ; the part where it crosses the earth (c 7) will represent the 
earth’s equator. From E to N will be 90 , and from Q to N 
also 90“. From S to E and to Q will bo the same number of 
degrees, making 360“ all round. 

'rhe dotted line ao will ]>e the sensible horizon of the observer 
at n; the points a and o being the parts of the sky below which 
he could not see the heavens for the earth interposing, I^ct 
H <) R 1x> a plane parallel to that of the sensiblo horizon, but 
passing through the centre of the earth. It is plain that, if the 
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inner circle representing the earth were smaller, the place of 
the observer, n, and also the line a o, would bo proportionably 
nearer to H 011; and that if the space in the diagram occupied 
by the earth were reduced to a mere point, the lines (or planes) 
a o and IIO R would coalesce. Now this is actually the case 
with respect to the horizon of any place on the earth and the 
starry heavens. The distance from the earth’s surface to its 
centre is as nothing—^a mere point—in relation to the distances 
of the stars; ^and hence, in relation to them there is no practical 
difference between the sensible horizon ao, and a plane parallel 
to it passing through the earth’s centre, which is called the 
Rational Horizon, and is represented by the lino H O R in the 
diagram. We may therefore reason with respect to the starry 
heavens and the positions of the earth in relation to them, as if 
the observer at n were at the earth’s centre O, and as if the dis¬ 
tances a II, 0 R in the sky, and n O were reduced to nothing. 

II and R being the points where the horizon meets the sky, 
the distances from Z to il and to R will be 90“ each. 

From Z to R being 90“, and from E to N 90“, taking away 
the arc Z N, which is a part of each, there will remain tlie arc 
N R, the elevation of the pole, equal to the arc Z E, the zenith 
distance of the equinoctial; which it is manifest is the same 
number of degrees in the celestial meridian as n e on the terres¬ 
trial meridian, which is the latitude of n. 

Since IIZ, E N, and N Q are 90“ each, by taking E Z from 
each of the first two, and the equal arc N R from the last, there 
remain E FI, the elevation of the equinoctial above the horizon, 
Z N, the zenith distance of the pole, and R Q, the depression of 
the equinoctial below the horizon, all equal to each other, and 
equal to the diffei'ence between the elevation of the pole and 90°. 

Now, in considering the apparent daily rotfition of the sphere 
of the heavens, we may regard the observer at », or rather at 
O, as fixed, and his horizon H O R as shutting out from his 
view all below the lino IIO R. Also, the points N and S, the 
poles of the heavens, maintain the same places. Hence, in ro¬ 
tating, all the stars from N by o, R, Q, and h, to S, will in 12 
hours have come to like distances from N and S on the other 
side of those points, along the line N Z E a H S; and stars on 
that latter lino will be on the opposite lino from N by Q to Z. 

A star at r (the same distance from N as R) will in 12 hours 
be at R, just on the horizon; stars at R will have been elevated 
to r; and all north of these points will have continued above 
the liorizon during the whole rotation; that is, alioays^ to tlic 
observer at the place n. 

The stars from R by Q to ft will in 12 hours come to the po¬ 
sition r E H, any star at ft being just upon the horizon at H, 
and the stars from r to U then sinking below the horizon, as 
from R to ft. 

The stars from ft by S to II, in the rotation of the celestial 
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spliero, evidently cannot rise above the horizon at aH. They 
are never seen at the latitude of n. 

It may easily be shown that the arcs SH, SA, are each 
equal to E Z or N R; and that the arc Q A is equal to each of 
the arcs E H, Q R, or Z N. 

Thus at the latitude of n, the part of the heavens from r by 
N to R never sets; the part from R to A, or r to 11, is some¬ 
times above, sometimes below the horizon; the part from II 
by S to A, is never above the horizon. 

At London, Vega just skirts the horizon when at the lowest 
point of its daily course; and Capella, in the opposite quarter 
of the heavens, at its lowest point, is about 7® above the hori¬ 
zon ; so that these two very bright stars are almost always 
visible in Great Britain, at about from 60® to 45® from the north 
polar star. 

It must be observed that the motion of the earth round the 
sun, by which wc undergo a change of place to the extent of 
no less than 184 millitms of miles, makes no sensible differ¬ 
ence in the relative positions of the earth and heavens. That 
enormous distance is but a mere point in comparison with the 
distance of the stars. At all times of the year, the pole of 
tlio heavens is in the same relative position to every place 
upon earth. 

It will be observed, that though the stqrs in their daily 
rotations preserve the same relative positions at each place, 
they arrive at tlicse positions at different times of the day; so 
that stars which arc above the horizon during night at one 
season, are below the horizon during night, and cannot be 
seen, at another season. This arises from the time of one 
complete daily rotation of the starry sphere being a little dif¬ 
ferent from the time occupied by the sun in its apparent daily 
revolution round the earth, which is called a solar day, and by 
which the periods of night and day and our divisions of the 
day are determined. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE CONTENTS OF SPACE. 

TtrE old notions which prevailed so long, that our Earth is a 
vast extended plain, round which tlie heavens revolve daily, 
and that the Sun and Stars, as well as the Moon, are sulKjr- 
diiiatc to the Earth, and exist only to minister to the wants of 
its inhabitants, have given place to much more extended ideas 
of the numljers, magnitudes, distances, and purposes of the 
heavenly bodies. 

'riie Earth is now ascertained to bo one of a number of 
bodies, several of tliem inuuh greater than itself, which are 
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connected with the Sun,—an immense orb, upwards of & 
million of times larger than the Earth—and dependent in 
many respects on that great luminary. These together con¬ 
stitute the Solar System, which extends through space, to a 
distance of about 2766 millions of miles from the Sun; or about 
30 times the distance of the Earth from the Sun; which is 92 
millions of miles. Five of the more brilliant stars which are 
usually visible to the naked eye, namely, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, J upiter, and Saturn, belong to the Solar System. They 
are readily distinguished by the following marks; they are 
usually vei^ near the ecliptic,—do not twinkle,—expand into a 
disc of sen si bio breadth when viewed through the telescope,—and 
have a motion among the stars, besides tlieir apparent daily mo¬ 
tion with the whole heavens round the earth, so that they appear 
in different constellations, at different times. Such stars are 
called jolfltjiete from the Greek word planetes^ wanderer. Other 
stars apparently more irregular in their movements, called 
comets^ and bodies called aerolites, make up the Solar System, 
which will be described in Chapter IV. 

The other stars which are usually seen in the heavens are 
called Fixed Stars, because they always appear to preserve 
the same positions in relation to each other. The stars in the 
constellation “ Great Bear” appear to the oldest man living to 
be clustered in the same form as in his childhood. We know 
from good record# that that form has not materially altered 
for hundreds of years. We have reason to believe that all the 
great constellations appear to us now just as they did to tho 
astronomers who, long Defore tho Christian ora, arranged tho 
stars in constellations, and gave them tho names which they 
still boar,—^names derived from the great heroes and heroines 
of antiquity, and so stamping on tho heavens in indelible char¬ 
acters the great deeds and beautiful fables of old times. 

Tho fixed stars are known to bo at enormous distances. 
Veoa is at a distance of upwards of seventy-five millions of 
millions of miles (76,000,000,000,000 miles) from our system 
—neafly a mill’on of times the distance of tho earth from 
the sun. The nearest of tho fixed stars whoso distance has 
been subjected to measurement (a Centsuiri) is yet 21 millions 
of millions of miles from tho sun. And it is probable that many 
of the fixed stars are at distances far beyond these; becoming 
visible to us only by their great magnitude or brilliancy. 
When viewed through the telescope, they only appear brighter; 
they do not expand into sensible discs, as tho planets do. 

Ikxlies so distant cannot shine by reflecting light received 
from our sun. They must bo luminous in themselves—many 
of them much larger and brighter than our sun; and they ai-o 
believed to be themselves suns, probably performing, in tho 
grand and wonderful seheme of creation, parts similar to that 
performed by the great centre of our solar system. 
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Those which are visible to the naked eye are divided into 
six magnitudes, as they are called, according to their brilliancy. 
About twenty are reckoned as of the first magnitude, of which 
eleven are visible in Great Britain. It is supposed that not so 
many as 2000 are at any time visible to the naked eye; but 
the telescope brings myriads into view. The pole-star is of 
the second magnitude. 

The “ fixed stars” are not absolutely fixed. Many of them 
change their positions in relation to each other. But this 
change, called their proper motion, is so very slight, that 
it must go on for thousands of years before it amounts to 
a change in position sensible to the naked eye. Arcturus 
moves north about 2" yearly, that is 1' in thirty years, or 1® 
in 1800 years. Though apparently a slight movement, from 
the great distance—that very distance shows us that it must 
in reality be an extremely rapid motion—perhaps more rapid 
than any motion in our own system. 

Some of those fixed stars which appear single when viewed 
through an ordinary telescope, become resolved into a cluster 
or multitude of stars when examined by a powerful telescope. 
Perhaps each of these is a sun—the whole being a system of 
suns, separated by vast distances, but apparently near each 
other, in consequence of their enormous distance from us. 
These are called Stellar Nehtdce, that is pebulse resolvable 
into separate stars. 

Other stars, more properly called nebulae, appear as thin 
cloudy-looking masses of vapour. These, it has been con¬ 
jectured, may bo gaseous matter in the process of formation 
into suns with their attendant planets ; and tlie new science 
of Spectroscopy has recently proved this supposition most 
triumphantly. ^ ■ 

Some stars are termed Multiple stars. These consist of 
two or more close to each other, and performing regular 
revolutions in orbits round caidi other, or rather round tj;pir 
common centre of gravity ; and for several of them the periods 
of such revolutions have been calculated. In one or two in¬ 
stances, a complete revolution has been gone through since 
this great discovery was made by Sir W. Herschel about the 
close of the last centuiy. A pair of such stars is usually called 
a Binary star, as distinguished from a double star, when the 
two component members may appear close together, though no 
physical connexion exists ; they may be very far apart, and 
merely api)car, as seen from the earth, in the same direction. 

Other stars arc termed Vauiable or Periodical. Of these, 
some i>resent the singular phenomenon of undergoing' a regu¬ 
lar alternate increase and diminution of lustre j while otnors 
disappear altogether for a time. These phenomena are at¬ 
tributed to rotation in these bodies, their surfaces being of 
diircreiit degrees of brightness at different parts—or to the 
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intervention of some large body revolving between ns and them, 
which cuts off from them a portion of their light.* 

Some stars, called Tempobary stars, have appeared for but a 
limited time, and have then disappeared entirely; several stars 
marked in old catalogues are not now to be seen in the heavens. 

Several of the stars appear arranged in clusters, apart from 
the others, as the Pleiades, in Taurus. The Milky Way 
owes its light to myriads of stars closely crowded together, of 
which, when viewed through powerful telescopes, it is found 
to be composed. Our star, the sun, is supposed to belong 
to that cluster which forms the Milky Way, being placed 
near the middle of it. The Maqellanic Clouds, two remark¬ 
able objects near the south pole of the heavens, are collections 
of clusters of stars. 

Besides these bodies scattered about everj’whero through 
the vast realms of space, it has been conjectured that a thin 
fluid called the Ether, infinitely more rare than our atmosphere, 
is spread out through the intervening spaces, and that it actually 
exerts a certain amount of resistance to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies through it. But this, it must be remembered, 
is no more than conjecture. 

Rays of light and heat, and probably other influences, are 
also traversing space in all directions, darting for years through 
millions of millions of miles,—linking together the most remote 
of the works of dlrcation—and revealing to intelligent beings 
the existence of distant worlds—perhaps of worlds which have 
long since ceased to exist. 

Light, subtle as it is, has been measured in respect to its 
velocity. By means of two distinct astronomical phenomena, 
it has been ascertained that the velocity of light is 186,400 
miles in a second. Hence the rays of light which reach us 


* The second star /5, in the constellation Perseus, is a vari¬ 
able star, the phenomena of which are visible to the naked eye. 
It is just on the margin of the JMilky Way, on the side furthest 
froiUfltho noith pole-star, and about the same distance from that 
star as Vega. It is in U. A. 44®, 1). N. 40"*. It may bo found by 
drawing a line from the pole-star in the direction of the letters 
Per ill JDiag. 3, page 392. 

“ The star, named Algol,” s.'iys Ilerschel, “ is usually visible 
as a star of tlie second magnitude, and such it continues for the 
space of 2 days 14 hours, wdien it suddenly begins to diminish in 
splendour, and in about 3^ hours is reduced to the fourth magnitude. 
It then begins again to increase, and in 3^ hours more is restored to its 
usual brightness, going through all its changes in 2 daysi, 20 hours, 
48 minutes.” 

The star Omicron (®) of Cetus or the Whale, which is called Mira, 
goes through its period in 334 days, disappearing altogether for 
a time. It is a st^ of the second ma^itude when at its brightest. 
U is in B. A. about 32“, or 2 hours 10 minutes, D, S, 3® to 4®. 
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iVom the nearest fixed star, have left that star three years 
before they reach us, and inform us of its existence then. It 
has been calculated that light requires about 12 years to reach 
our system from Veoa. 

It is possible that there may be myriads of stars so remote 
from our system, that tlieir light has never yet reached the 
earth; while others, whose light still reaches us, may have 
been long since extinguished. There is no reason to suppose 
that the boundaries of the sidereal system (if if have a limit) 
are within reach of even the most powerful telescojpes. The 
most remote stars which the best telescopes bring into view 
may owe their apparent minuteness not to inferior magnitude, 
but to enormous distance; and, perhaps an observer at the 
farthest of them would find the same appearance as we do, 
star beyond star, in countless myriads, and at distances, 
of which it baffles the mind to form any adequate concep¬ 
tion. 

The universe has no bounds that we can even fancy, and 
wherever we know it, it is full of matter and of motion. 
There is no point in space that has not some body in it, or 
some influence passing through it. There are no voids—no 
objects truly fixed. Life, force, and activity pervade the 
boundless realms of creation. 


CHAPTER III. 

FORCES AND MOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. 

1. Definitions. 

A FORCE is whatever produces, or tends to produce, or prevent 
motion, or to change its direction. A single force acting on a 
body tends to make it move in a straight line. That Tine is 
called the Direction or Line of Action of the force. 

When two forces act upon a body, it< moves as it would if 
urged by a single force, represented in ma^itude and direc¬ 
tion by the diagonal of a parallelogram, tiie sides of which 
represent the magnitudes and directions of the two forces. 
Thus, if a force of 
the magnitude and 
direction of A C 
act upon a body at 
the same time as 
another of the 
magnitude and in 
the direction of 
A B, these two ^ 
forces would produce exactly the same effect upon it as a 
single force represented in magnitude and direction by the 
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line A D. Finding a single force which will produce the 
same effect as two others, is called the Composition of Forces: 
the two forces are called comjponenU f and the single force is 
called their resvXtant. 

Motion is called Uniform when the moving body passes over 
equal spaces in equal times; accelerated, when its velocity 
is increasing; retarded, when its 'velocity decreases. The 
MEAN MOTION of a body is the rate at which, moving uniformly, 
it would still pass over the same space in the same time. 

An Ellipse is a curved line, such, that the sum of two 
straight lines, drawn from two points within, to any point on 
the curve, shdl always be the same. These two points are 
termed the Foci of the Ellipse. Diag, 6. 

Dia^. 6 represents 
an ellipse. F and E 
are its foci; and if G, 

K, L, be any points 
in its circumference, 
then G F and G £ a 
together will be of 
the same length as 
K F and K E to¬ 
gether, or L F and 
L E together. , -- u 

The Major Axis of an ellipse is the straight lino drawn 
through the foci, and terminated both ways by the circum¬ 
ference, as A O. The middle point of this line, C, is the 
Centre of the ellipse. The minor axis of the ellipse is the 
straight line through the centre at right angles to the major 
AXIS, as B D. 

A Tangent (or touching line) to a circle is a straight line 
which touches the circle, and being produced both ways, does 
not cut it,—that is, docs not go into it. In Diag. 1 (page 9), 
D K and P H Q are tangents. A tangent of a circle is at 
right angles to the diarjieter drawn through the point of con¬ 
tact. • There mdy bo tangents to other curve-lines as well as 
to circles. 

The path or course in which a heavenly body moves is called 
its Orbit. The orbits of the planets and comets are ellipses, 
the sun being in one of the foci. 

The Excentrioity of a planet’s orbit is the distance from 
the centre of the ellipse in which it revolves to either of its 
foci. In Dia^. 6, if the ellipse represent the orbit of a planet, 
and F the position of the sun, F C is the excentricity. 

The point of the planet’s orbit farthest from the sun is called 
its Aphelion, as O in Diag. 6 —that nearest the sun, its Peri¬ 
helion, as A. These two points are sometimes called The 
Apsides. 

A Pbnpuium is any body suspended freely from a fixed point, 
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abont which it swings backwards and forwards. It performs 
its oscillations (or vibrations) in equal times, however diifereiit 
in length they may be, so long as the pendulum continues of 
the same length—or the force which causes it to move remains 
the same. But if the pendulum be made shorter, or the moving 
force be greater, it will move more quickly—and vice versa. 

Centbe op Gbavitv. There is a certain point in every body, 
which bears such a relation to the whole mass, that the same 
effects would ensue from its weight, if its whole mass were 
concentrated in that point—^and a similar point may be found 
for any number of bodies connected togotner. That point is 
the Centbe of Gbavitt. It is the point through which the 
resultant of the forces of all its separate particles passes, 

2. Gravitation. 

{^Attractive^ Central^ or Centripetal Force.) 

Every particle of matter is imbued with a tendency to move 
towards every other particle, wliich is called the Force of 
Universal Attbaotioh, or Force of Qbavitation, or simply 
Gravitation, 

This force is exemplified in the falling of a body when left 
unsupported in the air—in the downward force or pressure 
which evei^ bodj exerts on those on which it rests, and which 
we call their weight. ' 

(1.) Gravitation acts in all directions^ ^reading out from 
a body like rays from a luminous object. This is shown bv a 
plummet suspended near the top of a high rock leaning 
towards the rock — b^ bodies tending towards the earth on 
every side—by the action of the moon in raising the waters of 
the ocean and forming the tides—by the phenomena observed 
in the mutual action of the sun, planets, and satelUtes—and by 
the consideration, that, as gravitation seems an inherent pro^- 
petty of matter, it is not likely to act in one direction more 
than in any other. 

On the earth’s surface gravitation aefs in one predominating 
direction—namely, towards the centre of the earth—giving 
bodies that strong and invariable tendency downwards called 
Gravitp. This is not owing to any dififercnce in nature lie- 
tween the mass of the earth and lilies upon it—but to the 
circumstance of that mass being so very great compared with 
that of any body on its surface, that all lateral attractions are 
overpowered by the overwhelming force of the immense mass 
under our feet. Also, lateral attractions neutraliEe each other, 
while the force of the earth’s attraction is not neutralized 
by any opposite force equally near. The earth’s centre is the 
Centre of Gravity of the earth; so that we may reason with 
respect to the earth’s gravity as if its whole force were 
collected at its centre. 
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(2.)^ The force of gravitation is in direct proportion to ^ 
quantity of matter or mass —that is, any body will exert twice 
the force that its half would, three times the force that its 
third would, and so on. 

(3.) The force of gravitation is in inverse proportion to the 
square of the distance. This means that the attraction be¬ 
tween two bodies placed successively at different distances, 
is as much greater as the square of tne ^stance is less —or as 
much 1ms as the square of the distance is greater. Thus, the 
force of attraction between two bodies at any distance, called 1, 
is as much greater than their attraction at a distance of 2, as 
the square of 2 (4) is greater than the square of 1 (1) in like 
manner, 

Attraction Attraction 

at distance, at distance, 

7 3; 49 

The diminution, in the above proportion, of an influence 
radiating from a central pomt, may be illustrated by the 
following diagram. Let G represent any luminous body; A B, 
C D, and E F, boards at the same successive distances as A B 
from G; A B being at 1, C D at 2, E F at 3. The same light 
which spreads over A B, would at C D, ttvice the distance, 



spread over four times the surface; at E F, diriee the distance, 
it would spread over pine times the surface. But the same 
amount of ii^ht diffused over 4 times the space will have only 
l-4th of the intensity, over nine times the space, l-9th of the 
intensity. Hence the strength of light at 1 is to that at 3 as 
9 is to 1, or (which is the same) as 1 to 

This great force is known to extend to the utmost limits 
of the solar system; and from the phenomena of multiple stars, 
is believed, combined with the force to be next described, to 
prevail in the most distant regions of space. As it tends 
to draw the planets towards the centre round which they re¬ 
volve—the sun—^it is called a ckstral, or cxNTSiPB'rAii (centre¬ 
seeking) force. If acting alone, it would preomitate the moon 
on the earth, and all the planets on the sur&ee of Ihe sun. 
But its action is restrained oy the operation of the oentrifhgal 
force. 
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3. The CEimtiFuaAii Force. 

(Called also, Projectile or Tangental Force.) 

As a single force causes a body to move in a straight line, 
and the planets move in .curved lines, they must be impelled 
by some other force besides that of gravitation. 

This other force is called centrifugal (centre-flying), because 
its tendency is to make the planet fly from the centre round 
which it revolves; tangental, because the line in which the 
planet would move, were the central force to cease to act, 
would be a tangent to the curve or orbit in whicli it previously 
moved. It is called projectile, as it tends to throw the body 
out of its orbit, and resembles the force with which a projectile 
is impelled from the surface of the earth. 

Thus, in Diag. 8, if A be a body moving round F, in the circle 
A, B, C, D, and if, the body being at A, Diag. a 

the projectile force were suddenly to 
eease, the central force would draw 
the body in the line A F to the centre. 

Were the central force to be suspended 
when the body .was at A, the projec- t) 
tile or centrifugal force would carry 
the body out ox the orbit, in the line 
A G, a tangent to the circle at the 
point where it was when the central _ 

Ibroe ceased. 

In giving the planets their orbitual motions, these two forces 
act on the principle of the composition of forces. Any curved 
line may be considered as maae up of a number of mflnitely 
small straight lines, which will be the diagonals of a series of 
parallelograms, whose sides will be lines in the directions of 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces at each point, and of 
lengths proportionate to the intensities pf these forces. As the 
directions of the tangent and radius change at every point, tlie 
body enters every moment upon a new diagonal, the series of 
which will form the curve which it describes in its orbit. 

4. Orbitual Motions op the Planets.—Kepler’s Laws. 

The following general laws are found to prevail throughout 
the solar system. They were discovered by Kepler, a cele¬ 
brated astronomer, who flourished during the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

1. The planets move round the sun in such a manner, that 
the line drawn tVom a planet to the sun (called rtMdiua vector), 
passes over areas proportional to the times of the motions 
that is, describes equal areas in equal times. 
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2. The orbits of the planets are Ellipses, having the sun 
in one of the foci. 

3. The squares of the periodic times of the planets are in the 
same proportion as the cubes of their mean distances from the 
sun. 

The radius vector of a planet is an imagine^ straight line 
from the sun to the planet, supposed to remain fixed at the 
former, but to follow the planet m its course round that orb, 
expan^g or contracting according to the planet’s distance 
from the sun. Diag. 9. 

In the accompanying A. 

diagram, let S be the 
sun, and A, B, C, D, E, 

F, G, H, successive po¬ 
sitions of a planet re¬ 
volving in the ellipse A 
C E G. S A, S B, S C, 
etc., will be the radius 
vector in these several 
positions. Now, if it be 
supposed that the planet 
has moved from B to C 
in the same time as from 
D to E, then, by Kepler’s 
first law, the radius 
vector in passing from 
the position SB to S C, 
has passed over the same 
space (or area) as in 
passing from S D to S £ 

—that is, the area SBC 
is equal to the area S D E; and so on. 

From this, and from Kepler’s second law that the orbits are el¬ 
lipses, the important truths are derived, that a planet does not 
move round the sun at a^uniform rate—that its motion is at one 
time accelerated, at another retarded. For, as the planet is at 
different distances from the sun at different parts of its orbit, and 
its radius vector describes equal areas in equal times, any area, 
when the planet is near the sun, is broader than an equal area 
when the planet is remote; the part of the orbit which bounds 
the broad area must be longer than that which bounds the 
narrow one; and as they are both described in the same time, 
the planet must move more quickly when in that part nearest 
to the sun. > 

The velocity of a planet is least when farthest from the sun 
—becomes accelerate as it becomes nearer—is at its highest 
when the planet is nearest to the sun, and retarded as its dis¬ 
tance from the sun increases. 

The third law of Kepler describes the relation between the 
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distances of the planets from the snn and their periodic times 
or periods; that is, the times occupied by the planets in com¬ 
pleting their revolutions round the sun. 

This law Bignihes, that the square of the number of days 
which any planet takes to complete its revolution round the 
sun, is to the square of the number of days which any other 

S lanet takes to move once round the sun, as the cube of the 
istance of the first planet from the siin, to the cube of the dis- 
timce of the second planet from the sun.* *’ 

Or, in the case of Mercury and the Earth, 

square of square of cube of cube of 

88 : 365 : : 35 : 92 

88 and 365 are the re^ective number of days in the periods 
of Mercury and the Jl^rth—35 and 92, their respective dis¬ 
tances from the sun, in millions of miles. 


6. Rotatory Motions and Fobus or the Heavenly Bodies. 

The sun, planets, and satellites have a motion of rotation 
by which they turn upon themselves in various periods called 
the Day of the rotating body; this motion goes on simultan¬ 
eously with their motion in space, just as the wheel of a car¬ 
riage rotates while moving onwards, or a ball in rolling along 
the ground. 

That the sun and planets have this rotatory motion is known 
from the observed motion of spots upon their surfaces; and the 
time of rotation, or day of tne body, is found by noting the 
time which a spot takes to move through an arc. 

That they have this motion, may also be inferred from their 
forms, which are such as would be produced by a rotatory mo¬ 
tion ; they are Spheroids, and the flattening (or polar com¬ 
pression, as it is called) is at thoj^les or ends of the axis, 
which is the shortest diameter. The diameter through the 
planet at its equator is the longest: each body bulges out more 
or less at its equator. 

The parts at the surface of a rotating body move with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of rapidity, and consequently different degrees 
of force. The polar points do not move out of their places, 
but simply turn round; each point describes a larger daily 
circle of rotation as it is nearer the equator. Thus, while a 
person at the equator of our earth is carried 24,897 miles in 
his daily rotation, a person at the arctic circle is carried only 
about 10,100 miles in the same time. 

Thus, eve^ part of the surface of a rotating body has a tend¬ 
ency to fly off from the surface (just as a planet has a tendency 


* The square of a number is the number produced by multiply¬ 
ing it by itself—as, 9 is the square of 3. Its cube is the number 
produced by multiplying it twice by itself; 27 is the cube of 3. 
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to fly off from its orbit) in a tangental direction; which tend* 
ency increases towards the equator. By the force of gravita¬ 
tion in the planet, the parts at the surface have also a tendency 
towards the centre, in the direction of the radius. Under the 
influence of these two forces, the parts tend to amiddle course, 
which brings them from the poles towards the middle regions, 
and causes an accumulation or bulging out at the equator. 

It is supposed, from geological considerations, that the earth 
assumed this Ijpheroidal form while it was mainly or entirely 
in a fluid state ; and at one time the opinion was held that 
the interior of the earth remained a molten mass; but accord¬ 
ing to mathematicians that opinion is no longer tenable. 

The rotatory motion lessens the force of gravity towards the 
equatorial regions of a planet; 1. By the greater centrifugal 
force imparted to these regions, which in some degree neutral¬ 
izes the central force or weight of a body. 2. By the altera¬ 
tion of form, which brings the polar regions to be nearer to the 
planet’s centre of cavity—its centre. 

This difference TOtween the polar and equatorial rerions in 
the force of gravity cannot be shown by an ordinary fiance, 
as the weights used would be as much affected as the body to 
be weighed. But it is proved by the spring-balance or by the 
pendulum. The spring is more stretched by any body, and 
the pendulum moves more quickly, in proportion as it is nearer 
to the poles, sho'mng an increase of gravitating force in that 
direction. 

The spheroidal form of the earth is also proved by the in¬ 
crease in the length of the degree of latitude in passing from 
the equator to the poles. If the earth were a true sphere, arcs 
in the celestial meridian would correspond with arcs of like 
numbers of degrees in the terrestrial meridian, which is found 
not to be the case. On going due north or south, the change 
in the height of the pole does not vary exactly in proportion 
to the distance north or south moved over. And the deviation 
from exact correspondence indicates a flattening towards the 
poles of the eailih. 

Besides gravitation, the force of Heat spreads throughout 
the solar system, and on our earth at least and in some of the 
comets, gives rise to motions among the particles, which occa¬ 
sion various important and interesting phenomena. Though 
we know little of its operation in otlier parts of the solar sys¬ 
tem or universe, its action, as a probable clement in astronom¬ 
ical changes, must not be overlooked in enumerating the forces 
of the universe. 

Heat, Liobt, and Gravitation link us with far distant 
worlds; and perhaps there are still other influences, also bind¬ 
ing together in one connected chain the remote parts of crea¬ 
tion. It has recently been discovered that MaaNSTisu is sttcli 
an influence. (See p. 465.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Solar System consists of the Sun and. certain other 
heavenly bodies which are connected with that luminary ; 
namely, Planets, Satellites, Comets, Aerolites. 

The planets, comets, and aerolites revolve round the sun in 
regular periods of time, receive light and heat irom him, and 
are preserved by his attraction in their proper orbits. 

The Planets at present known, 245 in number, are Vulcan, 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, the Planetoids (of 
which 236 had been discovered up till May 1884), Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. They are hero named in 
the order of their distance from the sun. All these are visible 
to the naked eye except Vulcan, the Planetoids, Uranus, and 
Neptune. 

All the planets move round the sim in the same direction as 
the earth —west by south to east; and their rotations on their 
axes are in the same direction—west to cast. Their orbits are 
ellipses, but with the major and minor axes nearly equal, so 
that they are not far from being circles. 

The jilanes of the orbits of the planets are not much inclined 
to that of the earth’s orbit ; but all are incliqed to it a little, so 
that one-half of a planet’s course lies north of the plane of the 
ecliptic—the other half, south of it. The points where a planet 
crosses the plane of the ecliptic are called its Nodes. 

From the orbits of the planets being little above or below 
the plane of the ecliptic, they are usually near the ecliptic, 
few being beyond the zodiac. 

From the earth as Avell as each of the planets being'in 
motion round the sun, the planet.s appear at times to bo 
actually statioTiary in the heavens, or even to move back (in a 
retrograde direction). But these apparent irregularities can be 
explained and calculated ; and the rcak. motion is from west 
to east through the sky, near tlie ecliptic. 

The planets appear to bo w'orlds like our earth. They aro 
opaque and darlk in themselves, but sliino by reflecting tlio 
light received from the sun. This is known by the Phases 
which they present (see the Moon). A x>binet varies in the 
extent of its illuminated surface which is turned towards us : 
and of the side next us, that part only appears luminous 
which is also turned towards the sun, so as to bo receiving 
light from him. These varied apnearances are called Phases. 

The Satellites are the smaller planets which revolve 
round some of the preceding planets as their centres, as our 
moon round the earth. Incy aro sometimes called moonst 
or Hcroiidary phinets, in contradistinction to the others, whicli 
are then considered as privuiry. 
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The satellites at present known are eighteen in number. 
The Earth has one ; Jupiter, four ; Saturn, eight; Uranus, 
four ; Neptune, one. 

The CoMKTS also revolve round the sun, but in very elon¬ 
gated ellipses, or parabolas; they are often beyond the zo¬ 
diac, and do not appear to be of the same solid substance as 
the planets and satellites. The number of comets is very great. 

Aerolites or Meteoric Stones are supposed to bo frag¬ 
ments revolving round the sun till they come within the 
sphere of attraction of some planet, when they are drawn out 
of their course and precipitated on its surface. 

The Zodiacal Light is a faint luminosity in the sky, 
visible in the west, immediately after twilight in spring ; and 
in the east, towards the close of autumn, just before sunrise. 
It is very distinct in tropical regions. It is now supposed to 
be a vast nebulous ring Having the earth for its centre, and 
lying within the orbit of the moon, but its real nature is still 
uncertain. 


The Sun; Sol, or ©. • 

The sun is the centre of the solar system ; and is a globular 
body 8.52,000 miles in diameter. It turns on its axis in 
twenty-five days. Its mean distance from the earth is 
92,000,000 miles ;*and its bulk or cubic contents 1,275,000 
times that of the earth. But its specilic gravity is only one- 
fourth that of the earth. The force of gravity at its surface 
is 27 '2 times that of the force of gravity at the ei rtli's surface. 

The sun is surrounded by a highly luminous atmosphere, 
from which emanate the rays which cause light and heat upon 
the earth. When examined through a telescope, large dark 
s])ots, which change both in size and form, are seen upon its 
surface. It now appears that tho spots increase and decrease 
in frequency in regular periods oi 10^ years ; that the periodic 
changes are closely allied to tho changes in the cartli's 
magnetism, tlio two b^ing contemporaneous and of equal 
duration ; while*by means of a new science called Spectros¬ 
copy, astronomers have at length ascertained that tho 
materials of whicli the sun consists do not dilfcr from those 
composing our earth—liis atmosphere containing the vapours 
of iron, copper, zinc, nickel, sodium, and other metals. 

Tho sun lias two apparcAd motions : one daily, through the 
sky, giving rise to the alternations of night and day, and 
caused by the earth’s rotation on its axis ; another yearly, 
through the*coustellatioiis of tho zodiac, its centre describing 
tho great circle of tho heavens, called tho ecliptic, which is 
caused by the earth’s annual revolution round tho sun. 

It is now believed, that, besides its rotatory motion, tho sun 
lias a motion through space, towards the constellation Hercules, 
moving at the rate of 432,000 miles per day. 

2 o 
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The Planets. 

Vulcan was believed to have been discovered by astrono¬ 
mers in France in 1859, and was rediscovered by I’rofessor 
Watson of Washington in 1878, but is as yet very imi>erfectly 
observed ; it revolves round the sun at a distance of about 
14,000,000 miles, and in-a period of about 21 days. It is 
doubtful whether its substance (which is less than ouc-sixtioth 
of that of Mercury) is confined within one globe or consists 
of many small particles. 

Mercury, ^ .—This small jdanet is 2962 miles^ in diameter, 
35,649,000 miles from the suii, round which he revolves in 
about 87 days 23 hours, and turns on his axis in 24 hours 6 
minutes. He can be seldom seen, and only for a short time ; 
being so near the sun, he is always in that part of the sky 
close around the sun, and his inferior light is lost amid the 
sun's rays.' He never departs above 29'^ from the sun; and 
when he is visible, can be seen only a little before sunrise or 
after sunset. Mercury exhibits well-marked phases, as the 
mooh does, [when viewed through the telescope at various 
parts of his orbit. 

Mercury sometimes passes directly between the eaith and 
the sun, ^pearing then as a black spot traversing the sun's 
surface. This is called a transit of Mtreury over the sun's disc. 
It seldom takes 2 )lace, as the orbit of Mercury is inclined about 
7" to the jilane of the ecliptic, so that the planet is seldom in 
that 2 )lane. 

Venus, 9 .—This planet’s diameter is nearly the same as that 
of the earth,—or about 7550 miles. She is 66,614,000 miles 
from the sun, revolves lound him in 224 days 16 hours, and 
turns upon her axis in 23 houj's 21 minutes. Venus is .the 
most beautiful of the jdanets—whence her name—and, b(?ing 
near us, she appears as bright and large as Jii 2 )itcr. She is 
never more than 47'* from the stin, and hence is scon only 
before sunrise and after sunset, but for a longer time than 
Mercury. Seen before sunrise, Venus is called rhosphorus^ 
Lucifer, or the mo: ning star ; when seen after sunset, she is 
termed £res 2 ?ems, Vcs 2 >cry or the f venintj star. Venus exhibits 
well-marked jhases. Her transit over the sun’s disc, which 
takes place at irregular intervals, has been taken advantage of 
to aid us in determining the sun’s distance. The first transit 
observed took place in 1639, but a ju’evious one, which was 
not seen, is known to have occurred in 1631. The phenomenon 
was also observed in 1761 and 1769, and again in 1874. After 
the transit on December 6th, 1882, no similar occurrence will 
t.ikf! place till June 8th, 2004. 

Venus and Mercury, which are nearer to the sun than the earth, 
arc sometimes called inferior 2 )lauGts—those which are fartlier 
Ifom the stin th;in the earth being ealbal sujirylor planets. 
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Thi: Earth (Tcllus) ®. — The mean distance of the earth 
from the sun is 92,093,000 miles. Her least distance is 
90,5.^>8,000 miles, on 31st December; her greatest distance, 
93,628,000 miles, on Ist July. Tlio mean velocity of the earth 
in her orbit being 1*00000, her velocity on 31st December is 
1*03386; on 1st July, *96614. She moves round the sun in 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49'7 seconds. This is called 
the tropical or equinoctial year. (See Divisions of Time.) 

The earth’^ orbit is 578,000,000 miles; and her daily motion 
in her orbit, 1,572,U00 miles, or 65,533 miles an hour. 

The mean diameter of the earth is 7912 miles,—the polar 
diameter or axis is 7899 miles, — the equatorial diameter, 
7925 miles. The difference between the longest and shortest 
diameters is 26 miles—about 1-299th of the longer. 

The etu'th turns upon her axis in 23 hours, 66 minutes, 
4*09 seconds. This is a true or sidereal day. (See Divi¬ 
sions of Time.) The equatorial parts of the earth move by the 
rotation about 1038 miles an hour. 

The force of gravity at the equator is 1-289th less than at 
the poles by centrifugal force, and 1-590th from the spheroidal 
form. The sum of tlicso two fractions is l-194th, which is the 
amount by which a body at the poles weighs more than at the 
equator. 

The axis of tl]|p earth leans 23® 27' towards the plane of ita 
orbit, making an angle of 66® 33' with that plane. The amovnit 
of the inclination may be seen in Diag. 2, page 13. If a o be 
the ecliptic, then N S will represent the axis, making an angle 
of 23® 27' with Z N, the perpendicular to the plane of the orbit; 
or, of 66® 33' with a o, the plane of the orbit. Hence, the 
changes in the length of the day and night, and in the seasons. 
(8ce below. Chapter V.) 

The earth’s axis preserves the same direction during its 
wliolo yearly revolution, its position at any one time being 
parallel to its position at any other time. Yet it always points 
to the same part of tl*e heavens during the year, the distance 
betAvecn the t\<^o opposite points of the orbit (184 millions of 
miles) being nothing in comparison with the distances of the 
stars. 

The Moon (Luna) J.—Tlio diametrr of the moon is 2158 
miles, a little more than of tlic earth’s diameter; and her mean 
distance from the eaitli is about 239,000 miles. IL'i* distaiiee 
from the earth varies at dillereut )K>ints in her orbit by so 
miioli as 26,228 miles, her oxeentrieity (sec ]>- 457) being 
about l-2(?th of her mean distance, or 13,114 miles. 

The bulk of the moon is about l-49th of that of the earth ; 
and at tlio moon the eartli will appear about 13 times larger 
tliau she does to us. 

The moon ]»orforms her revolution round tho earth in 27 
days, 7 hoiir.s, 43 minutes, and turns upon her axis in llie- 
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same time. This is termed a sUhrccil month. Tho period 
from one new moon to tho next, lernicd .a synodical montli, 
is 29 days, 12 hours, 41 minutes. (See below, Chapter VI.) 

From tlie period of tho moon’s rotation on her axis heiiiff 
the same as that of tier rev^oliition round the earth (a law 
found in all other satellites), she always presents the same 
side to tlie earth. That side is nevc'r totally <lark, haviii" 
one fortni^nht of sun-light, and being illumined l>y the. eartli 
the other fortnight. 'The other side lias alteruatt’ly a fortnight 
of sun-light, arnt a fortnight of darkness. 

Tlie moon’s orbit makes an angle of Hd 8' with the plane of 
the cclipthj ; and her axis is nearly ]>erpendieular to the jdane 
of the ecliptic, so that she can have little ehange of seasons, or 
variation in the length of the dav. 

Mahs, 6 .—The diameter of this planet is 4020 miles, and 
his mean ili.stam e from the sun is 110, 000,000 miles. His ex- 
centricity is considerable, being nearly 1-lOtli of the meaji 
distance. He performs his revdiution round tln‘ sun in 080 
days 23 hours, and rotate.s on liis axis in 24 hours 37 minutes. 

..Mars shines with a reddish light, and, though a small jdanet, 
often apptMis bright, as lie i.s near tin' earth. He does not 
exiiibit rilAsKs like those of IMereury, A'eiius, or our Moon, 
b<*ing an outside planet to the Earth, and being therefore 
always seen in a nearly full-moon .state of jllumination ; ho 
possesses an atmosphere ; wliile on Ids suifo'c there are, elear 
indieations of coiitiiieiits and otaaiis. Mars leans 2S' hi' 
towards the plane of his ovVjit, and has therefore considerable 
variety in bis seasons. Two attendant satellites luivo Ijeeii dis- 
eoveied. The nearer ievf)lvcs round the pi imary jdanet in 7 
houis 38 minut' S ; the more distant in 30 lionrs 14 minutes. 

TlanktoiJ>. s.—23G small jdanets have been discovered re¬ 
volving between file orbits of Mars ami .lnpit<*r, viz., Ckkks, 
l\\[.LAs, Vksta, di.seovei'd in lSOl-7; .ami .Vstr/KA, 

IlKfjr:, lius, Fj.oiia, and 228 others diseovere<l since 18 lo. 

The diameters of the JMaiietoids are <k^enerally too small to 
admit of measurement, that of the largest being uiidei* 230 
miles ; their mean ilistam i s from the sun, from 202 to 313 
millions of mih.s ; and their xnniods of revolving round liiin, 
from .3^ to 6.^ years. 

These hotlies are extremely small, while, generally, tho 
planets rather im rea.se in size as they are more disUint from 
the sun ; they are all at nearly the same distance from Ihe 
siin ; their excentrieities are (:onsidera]>]e ; and tlndr orbits are 
greatly inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, whereas the orbits 
of the other planet.s nearly coincide with that plane. Tho 
orbit of I’allas rrjakes an angle of 34" 42', with tlie cartlT.s 
orbit, and the inclinations of the orbits of most of the other 
planetoids are eoiLsiderahle. 
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J UPJTER, H —The equatorial diameter of this, the largest 
of the planets, is 88,400 miles, and his mean distance from the 
sun 479,000,000 miles. He revolves round the sun in 4332^ 
days, or a little less than 12 years; and turns on his axis 
in about 10 hours (9h. 56m.). The polar diameter of Jupiter is 
about l-18th, or 5000 miles, less than the equatorial, wliich is 
attributed to the great centrifugal force caused by his very 
rapid rotation on his axis; and, when viewed in the telescope, 
he appears of a distinctly oval form. 

The axis of Jupiter is nearly perpendicular to the plane of 
his orbit; so that his seasons can exhibit but little variety. 
Near his equator, and parallel to it, a number of zones or 
striaj are observed, called iselts, subject to considerable varia¬ 
tions, and supposed to be caused by the vast central heat of the 
planet, which has only partially cooled down. 

Jupiter is attended by four Satellites or Moons, which 
cannot bo seen by the naked eye. They were discovered by 
Galileo in 1610, shortly after the invention of the telescope. 
They are from a quarter of a million to upwards of a million of 
miles from the planet; they revolve round him in periods of 
from a little less than 2 days to 16 days; and they are of about 
the magnitude of our moon. 

When the body of Jupiter interposes between the sun and 
any of his satellites, that satellite will disappear from our view, 
or be eclipsed. * These eclipses afford an accurate method 
of finding nie longitude of places on the earth’s surface; and 
have led to the great discovery of the velocity of light. These 
eclipses take place sooner when Jupiter is near the earth than 
when he is remote; and the difference has been attributed to 
the greater time which light takes to reach us from Jupiter’s 
greater distance; the rate of movement of light being thence 
inferred,—186,400 miles in a second. 

Saturn, h.—The equatorial diameter of Saturn is 72,000 
miles; his mean distance from the sun, 878,000,000 miles. 
Ho moves round the in 10,759 days (29^ years), and turns 
on 1ms axis in 10 hours 29 minutes. 

Saturn is accompanied by a very remarkable object, a stupen¬ 
dous Kino, or rather a series of concentric rings, all lying in the 
same plane, and rotating on their axis in nearly the sam6 time 
as the planet. This extraordinary phenomenon long puzzled 
astronomers, but recent researches have resolved the rings into 
myriads of minute bodies, which may be termed satellites, mov¬ 
ing independently, and each in its own orbit, around the primary. 

Saturn has eight satellites, one of which, much larger than 
the rest, is 3300 miles in diameter; at a distance of from 
120,000 to 2,314,000 miles from the body of the planet, and 
revolving round him in periods of from about a day to 80 days, 

Uranus, —The diameter of Uranus is about 33,000 miles, 

his mean distance from the sun 1,753,851,000 miles. He moves 
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round tho sun in 30,G8G days, or about 84 years. lie is at¬ 
tended by four satellites ; of which some present the remarkable 
peculiarities, that the planes of their orbits are nearly per[>cn- 
dicular to the plane of Uranus’s orbit, and move round him from 
east to irestj while all other motions throughout the solar sys¬ 
tem take place from west to east. This planet, which is not 
visible to the naked eye, was discovered by !8ir William Iler- 
schel in 1781. 

Nkptuxk, —The diameter of Neptune is ,36,'^320 miles, his 
mean distance from the sun 2.7G6,000.00<> miles; and lie moves 
round tho sun in G0,12*) days, <u' about 1G4 years. C)ne satel¬ 
lite of this planet has been discovered. His existence was 
predicted simultaneously by Adams and Leverrier in 18IG; 
ids orbit, position, and mass having been iti fcrrrd from irregu¬ 
larities in the motions of Uranus. The telescope revealed him 
in the pt)sition thus indicati'd, and. on c.vaminiug astronomical 
records, it %vas found that he hatl l>een previously observed by 
astronomers, though not known to be a planet. 

CoMK'rs. 

Comets are .so named from tin; (ireek wonl coma, hair. They 
exidbit a brilliant luminous p»int, called the nucleus; a morn 
diftu.se light surrounding the nucleus, calletl coma or hair; and, 
often, a long luminous appendage, called the tail, turned from 
the sun. They are supposed to he masses of vajMirous matter, 
or of solid nuclei, surrounded hy much aerial matter. IStars 
have been seen through their substance ; ami they have j>a.saed 
near the satellites of Jupiter witliout deranging the motion.s of 
those bodies, while they themselves have Iwcn diverfed from 
their course;—indicatiorrs that they an; mostly of aerial mat¬ 
ter, anil thf ir ma.ss .small, Tlo* new s. ienco of Spe«-tro.seo])y 
hit.s dfmioustratecl that tho comets shine partly l»y relhteliiig 
the light of the .sun, and partly by their own iidierent or ]>ro- 
]i«;r light. They n-volve lu orbits of wld(;h the I'xeeiitricity is 
great, being greatly elongateil ellipses ; so that at t»ne time they 
approach V4>ry m;ar tho sun, ami at another recreil * v<'ry far from 
that borlv. The jteriods of .s 'veral have been eale.ulated, as 
tiiat of ifALLi’.y’.s comet, whi/ h moves rouml tlie .suu in 7r» ye-.us, 
and returned to our view, a.s [HM.slieted, in 183.1 ; — K.xcKli’.s .lud 
IIikla’.s, which perforin their eour-scs round the- .suu in 3.\ ami 
G l years. The latter passes little beyond tho orbit of .Jupiter. 


CfFAINTER V. 

n.\Y AND NIOIIT—.SKA30NS. * 

1 . Dnif and Night, 

Tirr, re^pdar altem.ation of a period of light, called Day, and 
of .a ]»erio<l of ilavkiie.ss called Night, is caused by the earth'.s 
rotation on its axi.s, whir-b tiinis each part alternately lotvards 
the sun, and from tho sun. 
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The daily circlo tlirou^^li which each person passes in con¬ 
sequence of the eartli's rotation, is his parallel of latitude ; and 
the proportion of his nifjht to his day at any time depends 
upon the manner in wliich tluit parallel lies, as regards tlio 

TKi:MTN'ATOn. 

It must be remembered that the terminator is a great circle 
extending round the world, always ninety degrees from the 
placi'. at which the sun is veitieal. 

If, in rotating, the terminator does not cross his parallel at 
all, he will tlien havi' uo <laij^ or no nufhfj according as he is 
on tlie dark or illumined side of the terminator ; if the termi¬ 
nator cuts his parallel unequally, ho will have his day and 
night une(|ual at that time ; but if it cuts his parallel into two 
equal }>aits, he will then have equal day and night. 

As every great circle on a sphere cuts every other great 
circle into two equal yjavts, the terminator must always cut 
tlie equator into two semicircles, onetlark, the oilier illumined, 
so that (lay and niyht at the equator are abrays equals or, each 
is of 1*2 hours’ duration. 

At 20th March and 23rd September, the sim is vertical at 
tho equator ; so that the terminator passes througli both poles 
ami cuts every parallel into two equal parts, llouco, there ia 
equal day and night all over the worhl at these ]>eiioils, called 
Tuk Equinoxes. At 20t]i March, the vernal equinox, the sun 
cuter.s the sign Aries ; the first ]>oint of which is whore the 
sun’s centre crosses tho equinoctial at that date. At 23rd 
Septcml>er, the autumnal e«juinox, the sun enters the sign 
Liura, tho first point of which is whore the sun’s centre crosses 
tho equinoctial at that date. 

At other times, the sun is vertical at some point north or 
sojith of the equator; tho terminator then extends beyond one 
polo, and falls short of tho other pole. Some parallels are not 
cut by it at all;—at theso there is no day or no night;—tho 
other parallels are cut unequally, and at these day and night 
are unequal. 

D/iv and night are^more nearly equal in proportion as the 
time IS nearer to an equinox, or tho place nearer the equator. 

From tho arctic to tho antarctic circle, that is, in the torrid 
and tomperato zones, there is always some day and some 
night during each rotation (every 24 hours), however uuequal 
they may bo. 

Within tho polar circles, at one time there is both day and 
night in each rotation,—at another, no day, tho sun remaining 
below th^ horizon for several rotations together,—at another 
time no night, the suu remaining above the horizon for several 
rotations together. 

At the poles, there are six months day, and six months night. 

Tho northeni and southern hemisnhercs are always in ex¬ 
actly opiwsito states, at corresponding latitudes north and 
south, in respect to day and night. 
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The tropics of Cancer and Capricorn arc the faitlicst north 
and south parallels at which the sun is vertical. As these are 
23r from the equator, the terminator, when the sun is on (that 
is vertical at) a tropic, will extend 23^® beyond one pole, and 
fall 23^® short of the other. These will be the ffreatest dis¬ 
tances of the terminator from the poles, and at these distances 
the polar circles arc drajvn. When the sun is on a tropic, 
the terminator just skirts those circles, all w’ithin one being 
dark and having no day, and all within th-3 other being 
illumined, and having no night. 

The sun is on the tropic of Cancer on the 21st of June, when 
he enters the sign Cancer, the first point of which is at the 
greatest distance which he reaches north of the equinoctial 
(I). N. 23^®). This period is called the Summer Soi-stice. The 
sun is on the tropic of Capricorn on the 2let of December, 
when he enters the sign Capricomus; the first point of which 
is at the greatest distance he reaches south of the equinoctial 
(D. S. 23^®). This period is called the Wirter iSoLSTiCE. 

From 20th March to 2-ji\l September, there is long day in 
the northern hemisphere; its length increases* from 20th 
March to 2l8t June, and then decreases. Within a distance 
from the north pole,—daily increasing up to 2lBt June, when 
it extends to the arctic circle, and then decreasing from that 
date,—there is constant day; and the north pole has continual 
day during these six months. *■ 

Substituting the word “ night” for “ day,” the description in 
the preceding paragraph applies to tlie southern heinispWre; if 
for “north polo,” and “arctic circle,” yro read, “south polo,” 
and “antarctic circle.” 


Substituting “23rd September ” for “20th March,” “20th 
March ” for‘’23rdSeptcinher,” and “21.st December”for “2lst 
June,” and the won! “ night ” for “day,” the above description 
applies to the northern hemisphere; retaining the word “ aay,” 
it applies to the southern hemisphere. 

The following diagranis will illustrate these relations of the 
various parts of the earth to day and liight at'diUcreut times 
of the year. Diag. 10. 
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Let the preceding diagram rc]>rescnt the position of the earth 
and auii at 20tli March or 23rd September. The sun’s rays are 
perpendicular at the equator, or, in other words, ho is vertical 
there. Tlie terminator, N S, passes through both poles, coin¬ 
ciding with a meridian circle, and cutting every parallel into 
two equal parts. If a person at I be supposed to be at his mid¬ 
night, in 6 hours he will have come to k by rotation, where be 
will meet the terminator and have sunriso; in 6 hours more, 
ho will be at his midday, with the sun on the meridian; in 
6 hours mord ho will be at the terminator on the other side, 
having hail 12 hours day—and in 6 hours more he will be 
back at his midnight ?. 

The following diagram represents the state of matters when 
the sun is vertical at Cancer, 21st June:— 


Diag. 11. 



S 


The letters indicate the same parts as in the preceding 
diagram; k meaning in both cases the point where the person 
on'thc parallel I h meets the terminator. Here, the terminator, 
il k o, extends 2.^^** beyond the north pole, N; and falls 23^® 
short of the south pole, S; skirting the polar circles; but 
leaving tbc whole of the antarctic circles in darkness, while 
all the arctic circle is411umined. A person at Z, which repre¬ 
sent his iniilnight, now comes to A*, where he meets the ter¬ 
minator, before ho has made a quarter of a rotation ; and from 
that time till he arrives at his midday, A, ho has more than 
6 hours day. 11 is six in the morning is where be crosses the 
meridian N S. In like manner, in continuing his rotation ho 
docs not rcacli the terminator till after another quarter of his 
rotation, that is, after six evening. 

It will be observed that the terminator in this diagram, as 
w'eli as in Ihe last, cuts the equator into two equal parts; but 
that from the equator, both north and south, it gradually 
diverges from the meridian circle, the amount of divcrgcnco 
Iwing greater as the distance from the equator increases; 
shoNving that day and night are more unequal the farther the 
place is from the equator. 
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At 21st Dcromber, tlio sun is |icrpon<lioular at C.apriaoni, p 
in the diagram ; the terminator extends from e to m, Jeav'ing 
the arctic circle in darkness anil the antarctic circle illumined ; 
and the north and south hemispheres are in states oxactlj’’ 
opposite to those described in explainin;:j the last diaLcram. 

Thus the terminator oscillates between the positions fl o 
and e m, always, except at 20th March and ‘23rd September, 
leaving a certain distance from either pole in constant darkness 
or constant light for the 24 hours; these parts increasing in 
extent as the terminator lies more obliquely and the time 
approaches the solstices, when all within the polar circles is 
in one or other of these conditions, 

2. Seasons, 

That regular alternation of difTerent kinds of weather, which 
takes place during the course of the year, is termed change in 
the seasons. 

The cause of the changes in the seasons is the varying 
extent of the sun’s influence at different times. The sun’s 
influence is proportionally greater, 1. Tlie higher ho is alxn'o 
the horizon of a place; 2. The longer he remains above its 
horizon. In the northern hemisphere, the sun rises higher 
and remains dailv” longer alx)ve than below the horizon, from 
March to J^eptcmlicr; wc have then warm wxjathcr or summer. 
From iMjptcmbcr to >farcli, the sun rises little at>ovo the hori¬ 
zon, and is longer Ixdow it than alxive it daily; we have then 
winter in the northern hemisphere. The southern hemisphere 
is in exactly the reverse state; having winter during our sum¬ 
mer; summer during our winter. 

When the sun is vertical at (’ancer, he will rise higher al)pve 
the horizon of those north of Cancer than at any other time, 
and will bo lower, south from that parallel, the nearer tlie 
place is to the antarctic circle, where he does not apjxjar almvo 
the horizon at all; as well as lower, north from tiiat parallel, 
the nearer the place is to the south nol<>. As the sun recedes 
from Cancer, he gradually appears liiglier in tlie sky to those 
south of that parallel, and lower to those north of it, till he 
comes to lx*, vertical at Capricorn; wlien, substituting north 
for south, and vice versa, matters are in the state just dcscrilxHl. 
Kvery one has observed that the sun’s elevation is CTeatest at 
midsummer, and that he gradually sinks till the 21st Ileccmher, 
when he ascends hut a little way above the liorizon, after 
which his elevation again increases. , 

Although the cartli is about three millions of miles nearc'r 
to the sun in winter than in summer, this makes no difference 
as to his influence in imparting heat, for as much heat is lost 
by our more rapid motion in winter, as is gained by our 
greater proximity to the sun; and vice versa in summer. 
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Causes of these Phenomena. 

The plicnomena of tho changes in the length of the day, in 
tlio height of the sun, and in the seasons, are produced by tho 
comldncd operation of three causes :—1. The earth’s axis being 
inclined^ and not perpendicular to the plane f^if its orbit. 2. 
The earth’s annual motion round the sun. 3. The earth’s axis 
remaining always parallel to itself in’ all parts of its orbit. 

From the inclination of the axis to the plane of the orbit, 
one pole lennx “towards the sun at one pericKl, while the other 
is turned from him. When the earth has moved from that 
point round one quarter of her orbit, the axis will l>e placed 
sideways with respect to the sun, and each pole will be turned 
eriually towards him. As tho earth advances and cihnpletes 
another quarter, the poles now reverse their relative positions; 
tho pole formerly turned towards tho sun is now turned from 
it; and the other leans towards the sun. On completing 
another quarter, the axis will be again placed sideways toward 
the sun; and as she proceeds onwards, she gradually comes 
into tho position occupied at first. All this will bo better un¬ 
derstood uy the aid of the following diagram:* 


Diag. 12. 



* And best of all bv ticfiuij it. 'Phis may be d<»ne with the floor 
for tho pLauo of the ecliptic, ami a eano in the proper position tuovci) 
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The twelve outer circles are in tended to represent the earth 
in twelve successive iwsitions in its course round the sun. The 
line n 5 is a meridian, n the north pole, s the south. 'J'hc ler- 
ininator is seen 90*^ from the point at whicli tlie sun is vortical, 
leaving one half white in each figure illumineil, while the other 
half, shaded, is in darkness. The line n s may also he taken 
to represent the axis seen to he at any time parallel to its 
position at any other time. The circle at the top represent.s 
the position of the earth at the winter solstice, the north jxdo 
within the dark half, and turned from the sun; the south pole 
in the illumined half, and turned toicard'i the sun. At the left 
and right, the relative jiositions of the earth and sun at the 
eqiunoxe.s are exhibited; the axis lying sideways towards the 
sun, the terminator passing through b)th poles, so that each 
pole is equally under the sun's influence. The circle below 
shows the earth’s position on ‘2let Juno, the north pole in the 
sun’s rays, the south pole in the shade. 


CIIAl’TKK VI. 

DIVISIONS OF TIMB. 

The principal divisions of time are, tlie Day, tlie Month, and 
the \ EAR. 

There are three kinds of day—the Sidereal, the l:k>LAR, and 
the Mean-solar or Oimmon Day. 

The sidereal dwt is the time which the earth takes to make 
one complete rotation on its axis— T,\ hours, .Od minutes, 4 <»9 
second.s. It is called sidereal, from the l.atin word nidus, a star, 
Ixjcausc it is estimated by the time which elapses frnm the 
moment of any star being on the meridian of a place till its 
return to that meridian. The reasf)n for this nifKle of estimat¬ 
ing the true period of the earth’s rotation will be explained in 
the next paragrujfh. 

The solar day is the lime which elapses froiR t^e sun's being 
on the meridian of any place till he returns to that incriduin. 
Thi.s is longer than the true time of the earth’s rotation, in 
consequence of the earth’s orhitual motion round the sun. 'I'o 
understand this, it will be Ixtst to 8up|)osc (what would he the 
same in eflect) the earth rotating in one s|xit, and the sun 
moving in the same direction (west to cast) round the earth in 
a year. One 3G5th of this apparent course of the sun will Iks 
performed daily. If tlie sun had not this apparent motion, the 
earth, after one complete roUtion, would bring the same mo- 

rrMind any body taken as the sun. The cane will represent the 
half of the axis, and, its constant parallelism being rciuetnberi;d, 
will at once exliibit the nature of these changes. 
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ridian back to the sun; but as the sun has moved through the 
sky while the earth was rotating, when the meridian, on which 
the sun was at the cominenccm<jnt of the rotation, has come 
round to be opposite the spot wlierc the sun was, the sun has 
moved onwards from tiiat spot, and that meridian does not 
overtake the sun till the earth has turned a little farther than 
one rotation ; hence, the solar day is a little longer than the 
true time of the rotation of the earth upon its axis. As the 
stars are so exft-emely remote, that the whole diameter of the 
earth’s orbit is a mere point in comparison with their distance, 
the orhitual medion (»f the earth can make no sensible difference 
between the true time of rotation and a sidereal day, which is 
therefore taken as the means of measuring the time occupied 
in that rotation. 

From the nncqnal rate of motion of the earth in its orbit, 
and the inclin;iti<in of the axis to the ecliptic, the solar day 
varies a little at (liffercnt times. 

'riic mean ^nlar or common day, is the average of the solar 
days tliroughont the year. Chicks arc adjusted to this time, 
BO that they may give equal time throughout the year. The 
SuN-I>iAn gives time by the solar day, or by apparent time— 
the chsik by mean or common time. The vibration of a pen¬ 
dulum is cmjdoycd as a regulator of time ; and a pendulum of 
inches, the latitiule of London, vibrates 86,400 
times in a mean solar <lay : these 86.400 seconds are divided 
into ‘24 periods of r>600 each, called hours; and each 3600 into 
GO periods of GO seconds each, called minutes. 

The month is of three kinds: 1. '^I’lie ftiifi real or j^erioflical 
month of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes—the time of one com¬ 
plete revolution of the moon round the earth, judged of by the 
Sim'S: 2. The 9}fnodical or lunar month of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes, being tlic time from one new moon to the next, or the 
time of a revolution of the moon, judged of by her position, as 
r<'gards the sun : 3. 'riu: rohoular or common month, .January, 
February, etc., of 31 ^r 30 days, excepting February, which 
lias 21^ or 29 da^s. In each year there arc 12 calendar or com¬ 
mon months, and a little loss than 12.^ lunar months. 

'I'iic Ykau is the period between two returns of the sun to 
the same equinox, and is therefore sometimes called tho 
FiiUiNocTiAi. or TiioncAi. year. Its duration is 3G5 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 7 seconds. 

'^rhe CAi.KxnAH, or ('!ommox Ykar, contains 365 days. Tho 
odd time—5 hours, 48 minutes, etc.—wioihl soon amount to a 
serious erntr. It is nearly a quarter of a day, and is allowed 
to accnmnlato till c\cry fourth pear, when it amounts to a d.ay, 
and tho ye.ar is increased by a day, to get rid of this time, and 
is called Lear Ye.\u. This additional day is added in Febmarv, 
wbieb baa then 21) days lint tbe excess of the cquimH^tial 
year over 30,5 <hiys is not quite a quarter of a day, being abimt 
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11 ininutos less: hence, one day every four yeara is too much 
to add. This error is corrected (within a very trifling amount), 
by rejecting tlie additional or intercalary day from every 
hundredth year, whose number is not divisible by 4. Thus 
every hundredtli year, which leaves no remainder when divided 
by 400 (as 2000, 2400), and every other year which is divisible 
by 4 without a remaind<^r, are leap years of 300 days each. 
All the others are years of 365 days. 

There are also asti’onomical periods differing slightly from 
the equinoctial year, called sidereal and anomalistic years. 


CIIAPTKK VH. 
moos's phases—ECLIPSES^—TIDES. 

Moon's I*hascs, 

At one time the moon appears to us as a slender crescent: this 
gradually increases in magnitude, till a full illumined circle is 
seen; which then diminishes, until the moon disappears alto¬ 
gether for a short time, to reappear and undergo tlie same 
changes as before. 'I'hesc changes in the moon’s aiipearanco 
are termed Phasf.s. 

The moon in herself is a dark body, and she shines only by 
reflecting the sun’s light; so that only one-half of the moon 
shines at a time—that half w'hich is turned towards the sun. 
And the only visible part of the mfK>n’8 surface is that part 
which ift turned towards both earth and sun. The amount of 
this visible part varies according t<j the position of the moon in 
her orbit, i\exiCQ har phases. Mercury and Venus are found 
by the telescope to exliibit similar phenomena. 

'J'he follow'ing diagram illustrates the moon’s motions and 
phases. Let S be the sun, E the earth, and A, IJ, (', J), J’", (», 
11, K, in the inner circle, the moon revolving round the earth 
in the direction of the order of tlie letters just given; while 
the earth moves round the sun in the orbit represented by the 
dotted line, carrying the moon with her. 'i'he figures in the 
outer circle show the pha.se.s or appearances which the moon 
presents when in the corresjKmding positions in the inner circle, 
ner orbit. At A, the sun and moon are in eovjunctnm (on the 
.same meridian), the dark side of the moon is towards the earth, 
and the iiKAm is not seen at all, as represenied by the bhu-k 
circle at A': we have then new moon, or change of the. moon. 
At the moon has moved throtigh a quarter of he* orbit; Inilf 
of each side (dark and illumined) i.H turned tf>ward.s the earth, 
and we liave half moon; at F, the moon and sun are in vppti- 
silloa (opposite meridians), the illutniiied half is fully turned 
towards tno earth, ainl there is fidl moon. Continuing her 
course, tiie ainuunl of the illumined half turned towards the 
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earth gradually lessens till she arrives at A, when she disap¬ 
pears altogether for a short time. 

The earth affords to the moon a very considerable light, 
and appears about thirteen times larger to the moon than the 
latter to us. Indeed the light which the earth gives the 
moon is so great as to render the dark parts of the moon just 
visible, by reflecting back this light, a little before and after 
new moon—forming the appearance popularly called “ the 
old moon in the new moon’s arms.” 

When viewed through the telescope, Mercury, Venus, and 
Mai^, the planets nearest to us, exhiuit phases as the moon 
docs, and for the like reason. 


JEdijyses. 

These are among the most striking of the celestial phe¬ 
nomena. At times the sun or nux)!! is cntii-cly, or in part, 
obscured hv a shadow which gradually comes over its surface 
and tlien f^fidcs off. This is called an Kclipsb. 

An eclipse of the moon occurs when the moon, earth, and 
sun come to bo in one straight lino, with the ojirth l^tween— 
an eclipse of the sun when they are in one straight line, with 
the moon between: the former happens only when the moon 
is in opitosition, or at full moout as at F in diagram 13 ; the lat- 
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ter, when the moon is in conjunction, as at A in tliat diagram, 
or at new moon. 

If the earth, sun, and moon were always in one plane (as 
represented in the diagram)—tlut is, if the orbits of the earth 
and moon were in the same plane—there would Ikj an eclipse 
of the earth every fortniglit; of the moon, every full moon; 
of the .sun, every new moon. Hut the moon’s orbit is in¬ 
clined to the earth’s orbit at an angle of o® S' -f-. that she 
is sometimes above, sometimes below, the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. And, therefore, eclipses take place only when there is 
new or full moon at the times when the moon is crossing the 
plane of the earth’s orbit, which coincidence happens seldom. 
I’he points where the moon crosses the earth’s orbit are called 
her nodes. 

The Tides. 

Hy the action of the sun and the moon, especially the latter, 
the waters of the largo oceans of the earth are drawn in the 
directions of these bodies, go as to rise and fall according to 
their position in relation to them. These regular movement.s 
are called The Tii)E.s. 

The movement of the waters in the tides chiefly follows 
the coursti of the mo4>ii. 'I’he lunar day, or interval from the 
moon being on tlie meridian of any place till she is again on 
that merifli.in, is 24 hours 50 minutes. Hence, the phenomena 
of the tides take place in this peritxl. There are two lIiUH- 
Wateus or Fi.ooos at the same time, one on the meridian next 
the rncon, tlic other on tlie opposite meridian; and at every 
place there are two high tides in the lunar day, at an interval 
of about 12 b«airs 25 minute.s. High water is aliont tbn;e hours 
after the moon has l)ccn on the meriflian of a place. ’Flnr tides 
arc liighcst when the sun and moon are in conjunction or op¬ 
position—then cjilled spriufj-tidcs; lowest wlien the moon is in 
Iit.r (luarter.s—then callwl neap-tides. The tides are afl'erted by 
the moon’s distance, by the sun's disUine'* and elevation, and by 
Itxial cau.ses, as explained in the section on Pliysital Uciigraphy. 

The tide on the side of the earth next the moon is caused by 
tlie direct action of the mwm, in drawing towards her the waters 
there. Hut the moon also acts on tho mass of the earth, as well 
as on the w’atcrs under her; hence, in a manner, she mves tho 
earth a tendency from the waters on the farther side of the earth, 
which produces a high tide on that side also. 
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(iEOQRApny, in its literal and most comprehensive meaning—a 
description of tlie earth — consists of four parts, I^hysicai, 
GEooKArnr, Oudinauy or Pomtical OEOGitAPiiY, Matiiemati- 
CAU CIeogkaphy, Gi:ou)GY. 

IhivsicAn Geography might, not inappropriately, bo termed 
Natukae Geography, in contradistinction to ordinary or 
political geography. Disregarding the artificial divisions of 
tlic huifl into states or countries, J’hysicuil Geography marks 
the broad, striking, natural features of the earth's surfaci^; 
tliat is, the arrangement, form, and extent of land and water, 
of tlic coasts, mountain-ranges, elevated lands and plains, 
hikes and rivers ; the groat oceanic and atmospheric move¬ 
ments ; and the distribution over the various regions of the 
eartli’s surface, of lieat, moisture, magnetism, of the races of 
mankind, and of tBe natural families of tJie lower animals and 
phints. 

Ordinary or PoLiTJCAH Geography describes the divisions 
of the laud made by mankind into countries, provinces, etc.;— 
their inliabitfints, government, towns, natural protluctions, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce ;—every thing bting 
viewed with reference to the artificial divisions and works 
mHiie by man. 

Mathematicai.. Geoguapiiy treats of the form and magni¬ 
tude of the earth, it.s movements, the positions of it.s parts as 
regards the heavenly Jodies, the phenomena flowing from 
these jiositionii And movements, and the various imaginary 
lines and divisions which are made to assist in defining these 
relations. 

Geoi.ouy dcscrilics tlic structure of the earth, and the 
changes whicli take place ou its surface and in its interior; 
that is, the arrangement and composition of the various rocky 
masses comprising the earfh’s cimst; the remains of animals 
and plants which they contain ; and the changes going on at 
tiic surface uf the land or in the sea. 

I'he greater iiortion of this volume is occupied with Ordinary 
or Political Geography; Mathematical Geography is treated 
oli in the definitions and along with the Astronomy; and wo 
nlw proceed to a short account of Physical Geography and 
GMogy. 2 ,j • - 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPIiy. 

Extent op Land and WAXPa on the Earth’s SimrACE. 

The area of the surface of tljc earth is nearly 107,000,000 
square miles.* <0f this, as the following table shows, the land 
forms a little more than otic-fourth^ the water a little less than 
three-faurths :— 


Land. 51,500,000 square niiics. 

Water.145,500,000 


Earth’s Surface.197,000,000 . 

Dividing this quantity by 2, w'o obtain 0^.500,000 ns the 
numl)er of square mile.s in a hcmispliere, whether we take 
northeni and southern hemispheres separated by the equator, 
or an ea.stern or western hcmispliere divided by a meridian 
circle. 

Considered in hemispheres, northern and southern, tfic pro¬ 
portions of land and water arc nearly as follows:— 

Northern Hemisphere, I.and..'lfi.000,000 square miles. 

I>«>. do. Water 500,0<.)0 . 

Southcni llenjisphero, I..an<l.13,,500,000 . 

Ih). (It). Water....85,000,000 . 

Earth’s Surface.197,000,0o0 . 

There is thus nliout three times as much land in the 
northern a.s in the sioithoiTi luMnisphere. Viewed in eastern 
and western hemispheres (20'* \V. long, to 100® E. long.), there 
are alrctiit d7 miliioti.s of s^iuare miles of land in the former, 14 J 
mllllt)n.s in the latter; being a propf>rtitiri of 2^ to 1. 

Considered with refenuiec to the zones, the earth’s surlacc 
may l>c divided as follows if 

N<^>rth Erieid Zone. 8,1.32,797 sfjuarc mile.s; or parts 4 

Nitrdi r* n»{>eratt; Zone..51,041,592 ^ 20 

Torri'l Zone.7H,;il4,n5 . . 40 

E^Mith TtonpiTate Zfu»e..51,041,.■*•2 20 

South I'rigid Zt»ne. 8,132.797 4 

r:arth'rf Surface.190,002,893 . 100 

The distrihution of hind and w'ater in the different zones 
is nmrltf as follows :—'I’he land ffirms uUmt one-third of the 
north frigid zone; one-half of the north teinpcraio zone; 

• Tb» ttfirr.vjc r*f ft fi;>hRrc In hr miiUtplylnfr the itqtiftre of the 

diftmotor by 8’MIS. or .1). Thus, the «nrhiro of the earth, conaldered as a 
ftf»h«Te. ia to tfin numlH’r of H<|iiare tnileft found by multiplying 791j' 
by fttnl tlit'n by .'VI tlO. f>r ;q. 

t linna'u'»t ^liOhi‘tiifttk^f, p. 212. 
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onc-linlf of the torrid zone ; and one-tenth of the south tem¬ 
perate zone. 

In these estimates, the various land-masses in the south 
frigid zone are omitted : their extent is unknown : that zone 
is reckoned as being all water. 

If we suppose the world to be divided into two heniisphercs 
by the plane of the horizon of LoiKloh, the divi<ling line being 
90" all rouml from London, wo would find Eurojie, Afiiea, 
North Ainericfl, all Asia, cxi’epting the Malay Peninsula and 
a little of the Indo-China States, and tw’o-thirds of Soutli 
Ainei ica, in the same hemisphere with London ; whieh is 
therefore nearly in the middle of the land of the world. The 
other hemisphere would be almost entirely water.* 


Leading Natuiial Divisions ok tiif. Land. 


The laud of tbe world is formed into two priiieipal masses 
of vast*extcnt called Continents, and anumbov of losst-r ]»arts 
of various magnitudes, called Islands, Tlie common dis¬ 
tinction between islands and contimaits—that the former arc 
surrounded by water, wliile the latter arc not so—is eorreot 
only as applied to a part of a continent, not to the whole of it. 
In the literal sense of tlio deiinition of an island, the con¬ 
tinents also are islands. 

In saying that ftie land is collected (hielly in tv'o principal 
masse.s, the land around tlie North Pole is disregarded, or 
supposed to be joined to America, and the land in the south 
frigid zone is also disreganled. 

• The largest of the.si; eoutim utal masses is that whieh has 

b(H‘U known to nnin from tlie earlirst times. It is called tlo* 
l^vr.Ar Co.NTiNENT, or CiiEA r Eastkun Continent; and is 
almost entirely (a vi'ry small part of the north-east of Asia 
only exeejded) contained within the heinisjdieve lying east of 
the meridian ‘20 west longitude,—betwci'ii that meridian ami 
the meridian lOp' E. l#iig. This is called the eastern liemi- 
sphoMe. • • 

(.'ai»e Yerile, in Africa, \V. long. 17" 3o', is the most westerly 
point of till' great continent ; East Ca]*e, in Siberia, W. long. 
170'" O', adjoining llehring Strait, is its most ea.sterly ])oint. 
It .stretches north to Ca[»o. Severo, in Asia, N. lat, and 

.south to Cape Agulhas, in Africa, S. lat. 3 P 51'. 

In the sonth-eastern ]inrt of the eastern hemisjdiore, divided 
liy the trojiie. tif Capricorn, is found the vast island of Aus¬ 
tralia, sometimes spoken of as a contineni, with other large 
islands to tlie north and north-west of it. 

In the eastern homispliero the great continent contains a 

I 

* See the oiitlino Hkotch of the world divided In this manner in the 

l^hyslcnl Chart of iho Globe. • * 
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little less than 33 millions, Australia 3 millions, and the other 
islands a, little more than 1 million, of si|uare miles. 

The other continent is the Western Continent or New World : 
with the exception of a very small part of the cast of Green- 
lainl (which may be considered a separate contiuont), it is cou- 
taiiied in the other hcmis[>here, west of the meridian, 20"^ W. 
long. Its most westerly* point is Cape Prince of Wales, in W. 
long. 168% adjoining Behring Strait; its most easterly point. 
Cape Branco, a little north of Pernambuco, in IVazil, W. long. 
3P It .stretches from Bellot Strait, about N. lat. 72% to 

Capo Froward on tlic Strait of Magellan, S. lat. .^3"' 33% 

I’lio groat eastern continent is naturally divi*levl into two 
]>:ii ts, almost entiivly .separated by the MiMliterraneaii and Ue<l 
Seas, being .joined only by the narrow Isthmus of Suez ; Africa 
in the south-west ; Europe and Asia, forming one compact 
mass in the north and north-east. In like manner, the west- 
ci ii oi>ntirient is tlivided into two ]).)itiuns,—North Amerh.'a 
and South Ameri<'a, joined by the n.irrow Istlnnu-s of Ib nama. 

North-east of the We.stoin Continent we hud Greenland, the 
ijortln rn and eastern extent of which, and its connexion with 
.Vnoai'.M, are yet undetcnitinotl. 

The island.s arc often found in clusters or aixh{p*'ht<;/<>s: as 
the great Pt)lyie'siaii cluster, the Sandwich Islands, the West 
lieli.i Blands, tlie ImIcs of Greece, lh»‘ gre.it Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, the Jap.in Isbtmis ; and several of tliese, as well a.s 
in.iny of tlic large .solitary i>b;s, as Ticna del Fuego, Sicily, 

< < ylon, Tasniania, are at the c.xtJeTiiity of some peninsula. 
Thc-.e, with I* i l.-ind, Spitzbcrgiui, Novai.a Zcinlia, Madagascar, 
New Z -aland, are the Jca'ling groups of ishmd.s. The Atlaiilit 
t.). .-.Ill lia-. but few i-ibiiids .^catlclfd lluough it. 

The Europ •an and Asialie part of the great continent e.xtt i|d-v 
fncii to wc^t, greater axi« lying paiallel to tlie eiiuatoi*. 
.AlViea and America slrcti li from math to .^juth. 

Most part of firc-. iilaiid and small ]>art.s of North Aiuciiea, 
Europe, and Asia are in the north frigid zone ; the greater 
of Not til America, Europe, and Asia, and about ore-fourtli 
of Africa are in the north tem[ierate zone. Th<‘ greater parts 
i»f Africa and South America, nearly h.ilf of Australia, aiul 
.small parts of Asia and North America, are in the tonid zone. 
About <mo-third of South America, one-half of Atiatralia, and 
a small part of Africa, are in the soiitli temperate zone. 

11 h.is been ob*ervc<l that th« land has a great temleney ti* 

I 'Hiniic a petnimular fonn, and that by far the greater iiuinbei 
of the peninsula.^ stretch out into the ocean in tv,HOulheiiy 
diicctifiii. This is .seen in the we.slern hcjui.sphero in Green¬ 
land, iu the peninsulaH oi Florida, Caliioinia, South America ; 
in tie. eastern ecmtiiient, ill Nonvay and Sweden, Italy, 
Gic'cfrc, Arabia, Imlia, the Malay Peniirsula, Corea, Kami-! 
4*^b;it’va, and Africa. But there arc a few exceptions — an- 
VuiaUu, Dcinaaik, etc. 
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Resemblances have been pointed out between Asia and 
North America, in wliich India, Malacca, and the East 
Indian Archipelago have been compared to Mexico, Floiifla, 
and the West Indian Arclup«dago ; and between Asia and 
Europe, in which Spain, Italy, Greece, and the Archipelago 
have been compared to Arabia, India, ISIalacca, and the Indiaji 
^ Archipelago ; the Pyrenees and Alj>s to the Caucasus and the 
’ Himalaya ; the Po to the Ganges ; Genoa, Milan, and Venice 
to Bombay, D«lhi, and Calcutta. 

Considering how nearly Asia and America are joined at 
Behring’s Straits and by the islands of the Aleutian Archi¬ 
pelago ; the proximity of Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, 
and the British Isles; and that Borneo, Australia, and the 
Polynesian group of islands arc like a continuation of Asia ; 
it may be said tliat the great mass of the land stretches round 
from east to west about the region of the north temperate 
zone; sending out three great prolongations to the »S. S. E.,— 
Africa^ Oceania, and iSouth America. 

These interesting resemblances, Avith others which have been 
noticed, have not yet Ixien traced to any general law. 

health America, Africa, Australia, and tlic north of Asia pre¬ 
sent coasts very little broken or indented by bays or rivers— 
particularly Africa. Europe, on the other hand, is indented 
111 many places, and deeply, by Ixiys, gulfs, and estuaries, 
wliich penetrate far inland, extend greatly the line of coast, 
and prove higlily favourable for commei'ce and navigation. The 
south and east of Asia and the cast of North America partake, 
of the same .advantages in a somewhat less degree. The Icngtli 
of the European coast from the Straits of Waigatz to the !Sca 
of Azov is about 20,000 miles. 

4 * Lkadino Divisions of thb Water. 

The great w’atcrs of tlie globe are not, like the masses of 
land, in distinct portions, each with a well-defined iKiundarv ; 
they are unite<l tlirougliout into one great mass, and the divi¬ 
sions wliieh we'form between them are only imaginary. This 
hugclKidy of water Is divided into five principal oceans, the 
Atlantic., Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans. 

The Atl.antic Ocean extends from tlic arctic to the antarctie 
circle, lying to the west of the gn'at continent, It.s breadtli 
varies from alamt 900 to 4000 miles, and it.s are.a is 25,000,000 
square miles. It is quite ojicn at the soutli W’here it joins the 
Antarctic Ocean, but is partly enclosed at the north by I.abra- 
dor, Grccnjand, a,ml Iceland, terminating in Davis Strait at 
the north-west, and at the north and nort]i-ea.st in eompaini- 
tively narrow passages betwi*en Greenland and ledaml, and 
Iceland ami Norway. lbs leading branches are Ballin ami 
Hudson Bay.s, the Gulf of St Lawrence, Bay of Fundy, Gulf 
i>f Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea on the west ; on tlie 
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the North Sea, the Baltic Sea, the Kn^lish Channel, the Bay 
of Biscay, the ModitoiTaiieaii Sea, and the Gulf of Guinea. 

The Pacific Oceam extends westward from America to Asia, 
Sumatra, ami Australia ; it is open to the Antarctic Ocean at 
the south, but is almost entirely closed at the nortli by tlic great 
continents of Asia and America, whiidi stretch out as if to join, 
and arc only about tliii ty-six mih S'apart at the narrow passage 
of Behring Strait, wlierc the J’aeilic ami Arctic Oceans meet. 
This vast ex[»anse of water is about 12,000 miles*^>road, and lias 
an area of 90,000,000 .s<pi ire miles. Its leading branches are 
the Sea of Okhotsk, Japan Sea, Yellow Sea, Chinese Sea, on 
the west, penetrating into Asia ; the Gulfs of California and 
Panama, in America, on tlie east. 

The Indian Ocean, between Asia ami the Antarctic Ocean, 
Africa, and Australia, is about 4500 miles brouil, and has an 
area of 20,000,000 si^uarc miles. It penetrates the land on the 
nortli by the Kcd Sea, Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea, Bay of Bengal. 

The Auctic Ocean lies north cf the great continents^ being 
almost enclosed by them, penetrating Kuro]je by the White 
vSea and Sea of Kara, Asia by tlie CJiilf of (.)bi, ami a few small 
inlets. Large portions of this ocean arc constantly blocked up 
by ice. 

The Antarctic Ocean lies within the antarctic circle. It 
is open on all sides to tlie Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. 
Portions of land have been discovered in' it; but, like the 
Arctic Ocean, great parts of it arc blocked up by ice. 

Mountain-Ranges and Tarle-Lands. 


The most prominent features of the land arc the high rangc.s 
of niountains, towering to a height of many thousand f«.et 
above the neighbouring plains, while some reach an elevation 
of nearly 30,000 feet above the sea,—the level from which llK) 
heights are estimated. 

Generally speaking, the mountain-ranges lie in the direction 
of the greatest lengtlis of the continents. One grand range, 
or rather series of ranges, with few hev*iati(/ns or xntcrru]i- 
tions, o-xtends along the great contiricnt, south-west by west 
from Behring Strait to the Bay of Biscay. Tin* lirst are the 
4i.dan Mountains, commencing at Bust from which a 

branch shoots into Kamtciiatka ; thesji are continued in the 
Stannovoi range, and the Altai and Tiiian-Shan Mountains, 
between Mongolia, Eastern Turkestan, and Asiatic Russia. 
Kiinning south-west and south in the Plateau of I’nniir, the 
grand range meets with the Himalaya range runnuig east and 
soutlDeast bfjtwecn India and Tibet—the. two ranges unit¬ 
ing in the ^eat Hindoo-Koosii Mountains. The grand range 
then stretches wtitii to the Ellurz Mountains, which skirt tlie 
south of the Gaspian Sea, and may bo coiisidcrod as continued 
in tJie Armenian Mountains and Taurus range in Turkey in 
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Asin, and in tlio great Caucasus range running from the 
Cas|iian to the lilaek Sea. The range is continued in Kuroj^e 
hy the IhvuKAN Mountains and Easteun Alus in Turkey, and 
hy tlie Cajii'ATIIIAN Mountains in Austria, and Hkiicynian 
Mountains in Bohemia and Germanv. All these scorn to cen¬ 


tre in the Tyuoi-Ksf, and Swiss Ali*s, which Ly tlie CKVi:NNr:s, 

. in the south-east of France, pass into the great range of the 
Fyuknees ami the (.‘ANTAniiiAN Mountains, terminating at 
('a])e FinisteriT', nearly the most westerly point of continental 
FuroiH*. Such is the mighty moiiutain-iaiige which sweeps 
from east to west across Asia and Kuroju.,*. 

The lea<ling mountain-ranges not strictly heloiiging to this 
great ridge from Fast Ca]>e 1o Cape Finisterre, are the In- 
Shan Mountains, north of China, the 1’e-lin«:, XAN-LiN(g 
and Yun'u-mn(; i^lountains, in C.'hina ; the Himalaa'A, the 


Wu.sTEiiN fljiAi rs, and NEri.fUiunnius running along the 
W('st eoast of India, the great UiiAi. range, running south he- 
twecii^urope aud Asia, llie DoEJiiNK ami Koi.en Mountains 
in the Scandinavian ]>eninsula, jind the Ai I'ENINE range in 
Italy. But the In-SlMii. IV-ling, Xaii-lin^r, Ynng-ling, and 
A] >cnnine Alountaius, may almost be con>ivleied as spurs or 
branches of the great leading range. 

Ci^mparatively little is certainly known of the interior t)f 
Africa, but its chief mountain-ranges seem to lie round the 
coast. In the north arc the Atlas Mountains; in tlie cast the 
Mountains of AiiYssiNfA ; running soutli from the latter is the 
East Coast Uanoe, which, in the neighbourhood of the equator, 
rises, in two summits, to the height of 20,000 feet. The 
West Oiast Kancje, in Upper Guinea, is known ns the Koxo 
Mountains ; and in Cape Colony arc the Nielw veld Mountains. 

fThc leading feature of tlio mountain-system t>f the Ameri¬ 
can continent is a vast range near or close to the west coast, 
extending from the Mackenzie Iviver in the north to the 
Straits of Magellan. This range is some distance inland in 
North America, wlier^s it receives the successive names of 
IvO(w.v ^lountaiiis, Siekka Madke, and Mountains of Mexico, 
but approaches the sea in Central America, and is continued, 
near the coast in South America, in several ridges, under the 
name of the Anoes, or CtiKDir.LEiiAS of the Andes. 

Besides these, tliere are, in North America, the C.vscade 
Mountains, and the .Sii uiuv Nevada range, which run along tlie 
coast of the I’acific, the Aupauaciiian or Ai.ueoiiany range, 
I'liiiniiig north-cast through the United States, and broken 
ranges frmn the north of tho Alleghany IShnintains to the 
north of the Kocky Mountains, on the lino of tho great lakes. 
In South America, a great ridge stretches west from the 
mouth of the Amazon, and another range extends south-west 
near tho cast coast of Brazil, with several irregular ridges in 
*tho interior. • 
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Table-Lajids. 

Few moimtains rise abruptly from tlio plains beneath, most 
of them slope gradually upwards, and they often form IctcI or 
gently inclinco plains of considerable extent, at a higli eleva¬ 
tion, called Table-Lanus or 1‘lateaus. The following are 
the most extensive table-lands on the globe :— 

Central Asia, between the Altai and llimalaj'a mountains, 
from 2000 to 40CK) feet above the level of the sea in the north, 
and 4000 feet towards the middle, at the eastern' part of which 
is the great desert of Gobi. The plateau of Thihet, north of 
the Himalayas, has an elevation of lOjOOO or 10,000 feet. 

Afghanistan* and Pkhsia, known ns the Thitoau of Iran, 
an extensive high land, about 7000 firt in elevation, at tin* 
east of tlio forntur, sinking to ab'uit loijo fVet in Torsia. 

The Deccan, or interior of Imlia, about 80O0 feot higli. 

Ai;menia, at tin* north-iMst of Turk* yin Asia, about GOoOfoet. 

The int»:-rior (d‘ Asia Minor, and of Arabia, partienb^rly at 
the west, i»ivsvnts table-lands of e<)nsid( rabl*.* elevation. 

A large ]>art of the Si'ANIsii Peninsula is elevated to a 
height of from 2000 to .‘lOoO tVet. 

IJavaria is mostly a la])Ie-land 2000 feet above tb«' lev* ! of 
the sea. And in tb»‘ south *)f Xorway then' is a tablc-lainl 
nearly 4000 feet in elevation. 

The interior of Africa is of no great el. vation. The high¬ 
lands are round tlio margin ot tlie continent. The inteiior of 
.southern Afri'-a lias a gvneral '‘levation of about .‘1000 feet ; 
noi-th of the iMjuator the average height above the sea-level is 
from 1000 to loOU b'Ct. 

The table-land.^ in North America arc, the country along 
the Eastekn Pase of the Rocky Mountains, from 2000 to 30oo 
feet in height; the table-lands of Ctaii and Mexico, the. 
latter attaining an elevation of 9000 fvet near the city ‘*f 
Mexico; and a less elevated Plateau in Central A>fRRiCA, 
from 4000 to 6000 feet. 

In Simtli America there are three leafKng table-lands of vast 
height and extent, lying iMitwecn the lofty ri<lges of the Andes ; 
the TAiiLE-ljANf) of Quito, on the equator, about 9000 feet liigh ; 
the TAni,E-LAM> of I’asco in Pern, Id.OnObret, extending frr>in 
10' to 12'^ south latitude; and the vast plateau of Titicaca or 
PoTosi, extending from 14'’ to 21® south, c^mtaining the great 
lake of Titicaca, and elevated nearly 1.'1,000 feet aliovc tlie sea, 

Vota;anoe.s. 

Evidences of igneous action, in remote or recent (lines, are 
found almost every wlnire; as, for example, in thecountrvaroiind 
Edinburgh, and Auvergne in the centre of France. 'I'hc chief 
sites of existing volcanic action are, Karntschatka, tlie Kurile 
Isles, Japan and the islands south of it; Purnatra, Java, ainl 
TliA, Hfinda islands; Iceland, Ilecia, VcHuvina, Etna, the IJjvud 
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Islog, nnd Stromboli ; tlio Peak of Tcneriffe, tlio West India 
Islands, Mexico, Central America, the Andes in South America, 
and the Sandwn^h Islands. Volcanoes omit vast volumes of 
steam, ashes (which arc often carried in showers to great di.s- 
tances), melted rock or lava, and mud. 


Plains or Loavlands, and Dkserts. 


In Asia tlio district hetween the Altai Mountains and the 


Arctic Ocean Is a vast plain ; so arc the north-east of China 
west of the Yellow Sea; India, in the north-east, hetwetm 
the Dercaii ami the Himalaya ^loimtaiiis ; around th<; Sea of 
Aval in Asiatic Russia, and the south-east of Turkey in Asia. 
S<^ver;\l of tlie lowlands in the south-east of Russia, and 
neighhouring districts of Turkestan, are ealle<l sfep^trs. 

The printdpal ydains in Europe are :—1. That vast district 


extending from the iu*rth Franco oast through Belgium, 
Holland, the north of tdermany, and Prussia, and over the 
whole of Russia, which, exci-pt in the Valdai Hills, in the 


centre, and tho north-west where it joins the Scandinavian 
peninsula, is almost one level. 2. The plain of Hungary, 
ware*re<l hy tho Thei.ss and Damihe. 

'file (diief lowland plains in Africa arc Lower Egypt, and 
Soudan, where watered by tho Niger and Lake Chad. 

The interior of^North America, between the Rocky and the 
Alleghany Mountains, is one vast plain, watered at the lower 
j>art by the Mississippi and its tributaries. The great grassy 
plains in this region are called Puaiiuks, 

The interior of Soulli America is also for the most part a 
plain of little elevation ; naturallj’ divided into three great 
sections, the ])lains of the Orinoco, of tho Amazon, and of the 
Plata. Tho plains of the Orinoco arc termed Inlands, 
tlioso of the Amazon, Sf.i.vas, and those of La Plata, Pamuas. 


'fho principal deserts, or sandy and b.arren districts, arc tho 
desert of Gobi in Central Asia; tlie great salt-desert in l^ersia; 
the deserts of ^'ria, ai^l the interior and north-west of Arabia; 
the lijiahSra or Great Desert in the Nortli of Africa; tho Libyan 
Desert, west of the Upper Nile; tho Deserts of Nubia, between 
tho Upper Nile and tho Red Sea ; parts of the interior of Aus¬ 
tralia ; extensive tracts of Patagonia in South America; and 
some districts in the other parts of Soutli America and in North 
America, p.articnlarly at tho wc.stcrn part of the great North 
American plain, in the Kasin of tlio river I’latto, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, 'fhesc deserts, particnlnrly in Arabia, are 
often vast*tracklcss plains, composeii of burning sand, without 
water, vegetation, or shelter from tho riei*cc mys of a tropical 
nun. The sand is raised in clouds which blind and often have 
overwhelmed travellers. Occasionallv green s^iots are met 
witli around a spring, which givo relief to tho parched 
*oxhau8ted wanderer, 'riicsc are called Casks. • 

Tho following wood-cut ai\d table represent tho heights of 



Compaxativo Heights of tho Priacipal Mountains on the GU»bc. 
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the most elevated mountains in the eastern and western hemi 
spheres :— 
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EASTERN llEMISrilERE.-EUROPE. 

The Mountains marked * are Volcanoes. 
Mountain. Situation. Country. 

1. Mount Blanc.Alps.Savoy. 

2. Mount liosa.Alps.Switzerland 

3. Shrcckhorn.Alps.Switzerland 

4. Ortler Spitz.Alps......Tyrol. 

5. Mulhacen.Sierra Nevada.,...Spain. 

U. Simplon...^.Alps.Switzerland 

7. Maladetta..Pyrenees.Spain. 

8. Mount Perdu.Pyrenees.France. 

9. ^Etna...Sicily. 

10. St (iothard.Alps.Switzerland 

11. Kuska.Carpathians.Hungary.... 

12. Olympus.Turkey. 

13. Mount Corno.Apennines.Italy. 

14. Lomnitz...Canmthians.Hungary.... 

1.5. Sneohattcu.Dofrines.Norway. 

10. PjirnassiLs.Greece. 

17. Mount Dor^.Auvergne.France. 

18. Mezin.Cevonnes.France. 

19. ^llecla.Iceland. 

20. Ben Nevis.Scotland — 

21. Ben Macdiiui.Grampians.Scotland.... 

22. Cairngorm.Grampians.Scotland .... 

23. ^Vesuvius....Naples. 

24. Snowdon.?.Wales. 

25. Magillicuddy’s Kecks.Ireland. 

26. Scawfell.England.... 

27. Helvellyn.England— 

28. Skiddaw.England.... 

^9. Cader Idris.Wales. 


Feet above 
the Sea. 

.15,784 

.15,217 

.13,492 

.12,852 

.11,678 

.11,.542 

.11,436 

.11,170 

.10,874 

.10,595 

.... 9,912 

. 9,754 

. 9,521 

. 8,675 

. 8,120 

. 8,068 

. 6,221 

. 5,820 

. 5,210 

. 4,4C6 

. 4,296 

. 4,095 

. 3,932 

. 3,590 

. 3,414 

. 3.229 

. 3,055 

. 3,022 

. 2,914 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0 . 
i • 
8 . 
9. 

K). 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

It. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


ASIA. 

Mount Everest, or 

Gaurisankar.Himalaya- . N. of India.29,002 

Kuuchin-^unga.Hiinahiya.2^. of India.28,177 

iJliawalagiri.Himalaya.N. of India.28,086 

iJa^liirA..r.Himalaya...N. of India.25,749 

Highest Peak of Hiiuloo-Koosh..N. of Cabul.20,000 

Ellmrz.Caucasus..Circassia.18.500 

Ararat.Armenia.17,112 

Ophir.Sumatra.13,842 

• Mowna Loa.Sandwich Islands 13,950 

Itieluka.Altai.Siberia.12,796 

Highest Peak of Lebanon.Palestine.10,000 

•Awatslia.Kamtchatka. 9,000 

Sinai?.Arabia. 9,300 

Olympus.Asia Minor. 9,000 

Highc.st Peak of Ncilgherries.India. 8,960 

Adam’s Peak.Ceylon. 7,402 

Ida.Asia Minor. 5,290 

Carmel...Palestine.......... 1,700 
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AFRICA. 

Feet abevo the Sen. 

1. Kilimanjaro.Zanguebar.20,06f) 

2. Kcnia...Zanguebav.1R,000 

3. Highest Peak of the (Jameroons.\V. Africa.13,129 

4. *Pe*k of Teueriflfo.Canaries.12,H>8 

5. Compass.Snowy Mountains.S. Africa. 8,.^00 

G. Pico Kuivo.Madeira. .^9113 

7. Table Mountain.Cape Colony. 3,582 

8. Diana's Peak.St Helena. 2,093 


Aseent of Green and Rush in the Nassau balloon, 1838.27,000 

Greatest height attained on the Himalaya by Graham and 

two Swiss mountaineers in 1883...23,700 

Height of Snow-line on the N. side of the Himalaya.17,000 

Mansarowara J,.ake, in Tibet.14,.500 

Height of Snow-line on the Alps.. 8,900 

Convent of the Great St Pornard, Alps.^8,180 

Pass of the Little St Bernard, Alps. 7,192 


WESTERN lIEMLSPflEKE.-AMERICA. 


Moantaia. 

1. Aconcagua.. 

2. Sorata. 

3. Illimani. 

4. Chimborazo. 

5. * Cotopaxi.. 

6. *^Aiitisana. 

7. Mount St Elias 

8. ♦Popocatepetl.., 

9. *()nzaba. 

10. *ricliincha. 

11, Mount Brown.., 


Situation. 

Country. 

.Andes.. 

.Chili. 

Andes.. 


Andes. 

.BoU't'ia. 

And* 8. 


Andes. 

Ecuador. 

Andes. 


. Andc.s. 

.Kcuador. 


Rocky Mountains N. Aineric.i 


12. Mount Fairweather.N. America. 

13. CotTre de Perote.Mexico. 

14. Highest Peak of Blue M(mntaiiis..yJumaica. 

15. Mount Washington...Aliegbaiiies.Uuitcd'States.f.. 


23,910 

21,280 

21,145 

,20,517 

19,5.50 

I9,3U5 

17,9<m) 

17 , 72 (^ 

17,347 

15,918. 

15,900 

14,750 

13,413 

7,278 

6,052 


Ureatci?t altitude attained by lluinboldt and Bonplarul on 

Chimborazo, in 1802. 19,708 

Whymper and two Italian mountaineers ascended to the top ' 

of Cotopaxi, in 1880.19,5.50 

Heights of A.ssuay, the ancient Ihjrnvian Road, Ecuador.15,540 

('ity of Pasco, Peru.13,720 

(■ity of Potosi, Bolivia..... * .13,3.30 

l.;ik»; Titicaca, B<ilivia.12,79.5 

City of l^uito, Ecuador. 9,5-13 

City «)f Mexico... 7,471 
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Rivers and Lakes. 

Next to seas, plains, and mountains, the most striking features 
of the land are the waters running through it, or Rivers. These 
rise in the most elevated districts, and flow thence in various 
directions towards the sea. The high land or ridge between 
• the sources of the rivers, which flow in opposite directions 
througli a country, is called the watcr^shed; the tract of 
country which sends its waters into any river is called the 
basin of that river. 

Rivers play an important part in the grand natural circulation 
of water, constantly going on tlirough air, earth, and ocean. 
They are formed from the water which has descended in rain, 
or lias Ikjcii deposited as deWf or from the melting of Aaif, snow, 
hoar-frostj and ice. This water flows along the surface, mak¬ 
ing streams or rivulets, which unite and form rivers; or it sinks 
into ttip ground, when it is absorbed, or penetrates and issues 
at other parts in springs. 

The course of a river necessarily depends on the fonn of the 
country through which it flows. Turning in whatever direc¬ 
tion its course is favoured by the sinking of the level of tho 
land, it often takes a very circuitous route to the sea. In 
time it wears away the ground beneath it, and cuts for itself a 
channel or bed, th^ sides of which are called its hanlcs. 

Rivers generally run at right angles to the mountiiin-chains, 
from whoso upper ridges they flow ; and from the arrangement 
of tho leading mountain-chains, the greater number of large 
rivers flow from west to cast towards the 9 cean; some to 
dorth or south; few towards the west. They are not navigable 
if they slope more than one foot in 1000; a greater slope gives 
ri^ to rapids. Rivers by the wearing away of their beds 
carry down with them a large quantity of solid matter in 
suspension. This is in part deposited when their velocity 
bi^comes small; when they overflow their banks; and in large 
beds of^a somewhat ttiangular form at their moutlis, called 
deltas. Most great rivers discharge their waters into tho sea 
by several mouths, as tho Ganges, tho Volga, tho Rhino, the 
Nile, tho Orinoco. 

Many rivers periodically overflow' their banks, as the Ganges, 
tho Indus, the Nile, tho Niger, tho Zaire or Congo, tho Zam- 
bcEi, the Mississippi. This plicnomcnon occui*s chiefly in tho 
torrid zone, and is caused by the heavy rains which fall there 
in tho wot season; or by tho melting of snows on the mouu- 
taiiiB. THe latter cause, operating suddenly, often gives rise to 
floods in other districts. The rivers in northern Asia are fre¬ 
quently flooded, from their low'cr portions near tho Arctic Ocean 
being still bound up in ice, wbilo their sources are opened up 
^and replenished by the influence of summer. In several 
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rivera, whose channels arc entered by the tide, a remarkable 
phenomenon is witnessed at high-tide—-a wave, often many 
feet in height ascending the stream in opposition to the 
descending current. This is called the bore / and is of 
remarkable height and velocity at the mouths of the Hoogly 
(a branch of the Ganges) and of the Amazon. 

The following table exhibits the situations^ terminations, 
and lengths of the leading rivers of the world:— 


EUROPE. 

Name. Country. 

Volga.Kussia. 

Danube.Germany, etc. 

Dnieper.Russia. 

Don.Russia. 

Rhine.Switzerland, Gcrina 

ny, and Holland .. 

Dwina.Ru.ssia. 

Dniester.Russia. 

Elbe.Germany. 

Vistula.Poland, etc.. 

Eoirc.F*ranee. 

Oder...Prussia. 

Tagus.Spain and Portugal... 

Rhone.Switzerland and 

F ranee. 

Douro.Spain, etc. 

(iuadiana.Spain. 

1*0...Italy. 

Seine.France. 

Ebro. . .Sf>ain. 

Garonne.France. 

Guadalquivir.Sjmin. 

Severn.Englaiul. 

Shannon.Ireland. 

Tiber.Italy. 

Thames.England. 

Trent .England. 

Tay.Scotland. 

Forth.Scotlnrid. 

Clyde...Scotland. 


length 

Termination. In nult*;; 

Caspian Sea.2200 

Black Sea. M'lu 

Black Sea.1200 

Sea of Azov.1100 

North Sea. 8<)0 

White Scii. 700 

Black Sea.Ti.. 700 

North Sea. 600 

Baltic Sea. 628 

liay of Biscay. .'>70 

Baltic Sea. f>r»0 

Atlantic Ocean... 640 


.Me^litcrrancanSea 490 

.Atlantic Ocean... 460 

.(Jiilf of Cadiz. 4r)0 

.Adriatic Siui. 4r»0 

.EnglishChajinel.. 4.10 

.Mediterraneans^ 420 

..Bay of Bbcay. .O.OO 

.Gulf of Cadiz. 290 

..Bristol Channel.. 24v) 

.Atlantic Ocean... 221 

.Mediterranean Sea 21.6 

.N»)rth S<yi. 21.6 

....North Sea. 180 

.North Sea. 120 

..North Sea. 115 

.Frith of Clyde.... 100 

ASIA, 

Vang b<c kiang.CMuna.Pacific Ocean.3200 

Y'enisei...Siberia.Arctic Ocean.2900 

A moor or Saghalien.Mongolia, etc.(*ulf of Tartary..2640 

Iloang-ho.China..Yellow Sea..26(K) 

f>bi and Irtish.Silicria.Arctic Ocean.2500 

Lena.Siberia....Arctic Ocean.2400 

Euphrates....Turkey in Asia.Persian Gulf..1800 

Indus or Sind.India.Indian Ocean.1800 

M enam-kong or Me- 

ku ’g.Siam, etc.,......Chinese Bca.1700 
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Length 

Name. Country. Termination, in miicH. 

Ganges.India.Hay of Bengal.1500 

Brahmapootra.Tibet, etc.Bay of Bengal.IfiOO 

Oxus or Amoo Baria ...Turkestan. .»Sea of Aral.1300 

Jaxartes or Sir Daria...Turkestan.Sea of Aral.....1200 

Irrawady.Burma.Bay of Bengal.1200 

Clioo-kiang.China.Chinese Sea.1050 

11 ra I.... Russia.Casp ian Sea.1020 

Tigris.^.Turkey in Asia.Euphrates. 800 

Menam.Siam.Gulf of Siam. 800 

Godavery.India.Bay of Bengal. 800 

AFRICA. 

Nile.Nubia, Egypt, etc.. .MediterraneanSeaSOOO 

Niger or Quorra.Nigritia.Gulf of Guinea....2300 

Congo or Livingstone. ..Central Africa.Atlantic Ocean....2000 

Zambezi.Central Africa..Indian Ocean.1800 

Orange or Gariep.South Africa.Atlantic Ocean....1000 

Sene^l.Scncg.'unbia. 


. .Atlantic Ocean.... 000 

Gambia.Sencgambia.Atlantic Ocean.... 650 

AMERICA* 

Amazon or Maranon.Brazil...Atlantic Ocean....4400 

W is.sis.sippi.United States.Gulf of Mexico....3160 

From source of the Missouri.4265 

La Plata and Parana...Argentine Kexniblic.Atlantic Ocean....2350 
St Lawrence (including 

the Lakes).Dominion of Canada.G. of St Lawrencc2000 

Arkaihsas.United States.Missi.ssippi.2000 

Madeira.Peru and Brazil..Amazon.1800 

Mackenzie.Dominion df Canada. Arctic Ocean.1600 

Para and Tocantins.Brazil.Atlantic Ocean....1500 

Kpd River.United Suites.Mississippi...1500 

San Francisco.Brazil.Atlantic Ocean....1500 

Orinoco.V'enezucla.Atlantic Ocean ...1480 

Rio Grande del Norte...Mexico.Gulf of Mexico ...1400 

Sa.Hkatchewan.Dominion of Canada.Hudson Bay.. ....1400 

1 *aragu.'^. ^ .J Iraz i 1, ct c.Para na.1200 

Ohi#. t .United States.!Mis.<issippi.1033 

liio Negro.Brazil.Amazon.1000 

ladumhia or Oregon.United States.Pacihe Ocean.1(K)0 

Magdalena.New Granada.Caribbean Sea.... 860 

Kio Colorado.Argentine Kepnblie. Atlantic Ocean.... 850 

Ottawa.I >ominion of Canada. St Lawrence. 800 

Rio Colorado.Mexico, etc.Gulf of California 700 

Susquebannah.United States.(.'besapeake Bay .. 50(> 

Es.sequibo.Guiana.Atlantic Ocean... 450 

Hudson...?.United »State.s.Atlantic Ocean... 325 

Delaware.United States.Delaware Bay. 300 

It lias boon com|nited that the Volga drains an area of 
about 620,000 s»iuare inile.s ;—the Danube, 310,000—Dnie]ior, 
,200,000—Don, 205,000—Obi, 1,300,000—Ycncsei, 1,110,500— 
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Lona, 9t>0,000—Yaiig-tso-kiang, 760,000—lloang-ho, 400,000 
— Ganges, 420,000—Indus, 400,000^—Kunlirales and Tigris, 
230,000—Congo or Livingstone, 860,000—Kilo and Niger, al*ovo 
500,000 each—Mississippi, 1,368,000—Amazon, 2,40(^,000—La 
Plata, 1,240,000—St Lawrence, 600,000,—Orinoco, 385,000. 


. Lares. 

Inland lx)dies of water—entirely surrounded by land, are 
called lakes —sometimes, when they obtain a very great magni- 
tinle seas. Some lakes have no river running either into tliein 
or out of them; these are conjectured to be craters of ancient 
volcanoes. Some send out a stream but receive none,—being 
fed by springs. Some receive rivers but send ni>no out; ns 
the Caspian Sea, tlie Sea of Aral, the Dead Sea, Lake C’had in 
Africa. These are usually more or less salt, liy far the 
greater numlicr both receive rivers and have rivers flowing 
from them, a.'t the great lakes in North America, and Lake 
Ikiikal ill Northern Asia. 

The following are the principal inland waters or lakes, with 
their areas in square miles:— 

Eukoi’K.—O nega, 3280; Ladoga, 0330; Wetter, 840; Wener, 
2136; Ganla, 183; Como, 00; Maggiorc, 152 ; Constance or ito- 
(Icn 5^’e, 228; Zurich, 70; Lucerne, 90; Neuehatel, 115; Geneva, 
210; Windermere, 10; Tay, 15; Lomond, 43; Neagh, 156. 

Asia. —IViikal, l."),0(30; lialka.sh, salt. 7000 ; Sea of Aral, salt, 
20,000; Caspian S<*a, salt, 140.000; 1,'rurniah in Persia, salt, 
18CM>; Dead Sea. salt, 300; S<*a of Galih'e, 76. 4'hc Caspian 
Sea is 83^ feet, the Sea of Galilee 329 feet, the Dcatl Sea 1292 
feet below the level f>f tlie .sea. The Dead Sea contains about 
I-4th of its weight of .s.iline matters. 

Afuica.— Victoria-N vanza, IHi.ouO; Albert Nyanza, 30,0(W; 
Tang,anyik,a. 30,000 ; Nya.ssa and Shirwa, in the valb y of the 
Zambezi ; Ngami, Langwcolo, 4% bad, Denibea, etc. 

Noimi America. —Nicaragua, 3260; Chapala, 050; C*bam- 
plain, .500; Ontsirio. 12,000; Krie, 11,0.00; Huron, 16,5oi); 
Slichigan, irs,50<>; Superior, 43,0 (m>; Winnipeg, 9000; Atha- 
ha.<ca, 30UU; Great Slave Lake, 12,000; Great Hear Lake, 8000. 

South Ameiuca. —Marac.ayh«>, 50(J0; Titicaca, 3800. 


The Dceah. 

That vast body of water which encircles the glolie, when 
viewed as one grand mass, is culled 'Piie (Ickan. We have 
ulreiidy statml its area or siqierflcial extent, its leading divisions, 
and the principal bfanches by which it jHmetrates tno great 
continents. We have m>w to describe briefly its cotiJ|K>Bition, 
depth, movements, tem|Kiraturc, etc. 

It is well known that the water of the ocean is salt; hut 
the de^ee of saUncss is dilTercnt at different places. Near 
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the coasts where the rivers and springs are pouring vast 
masses of fresh water into tho sea, and in the polar regions 
from tho great amount of melted snow and ice, its saltness is 
loss marked than far from land. '^J’hc water of the Atlantic 
Ocean contains about l-25th of its weight of saline matters. 
Of these saline matters, about two-thirds are cMoride of sodium 
(common salt or muriate of soda), and the other third consists 
of other salts of soda, lime, and magnesia. Sea-'watcr also 
contains smaU quantities of the remarkable elements, Iodine 
and Bromine. Its specific gravity is 1*U27, that of distilled 
water being 1*000; and it freezes at about 28® Fahrenheit, 
4 degrees below the temperature at w'hich common fresh water 
freezes. Common salt is readily obtained from sea-water by 
evaporation—in pans by artificial heat—or in shallow pools by 
the action of the sun’s neat. 

Tho ocean varies in depth, as the land does in height. The 
deepest part of the Atlantic lies between St Thomas Island 
and the Bermudas, where tho CJiallenger found a depth of 3875 
fatlioms. In the Pacific, between the Caroline and Ladrono 
islands, a depth of 4575 fathoms has been found. As might 
be expected, the water is shallow a considerable way out to 
sea where the adjoining land is low; there are often vast 
depths close to high mountains or precipices. 

The temperature of the ocean is much more uniform than 
that of the air. At the depth of about 300 feet it is supposed 
that the influence of changes in the seasons ceases. Fresh 
water attains its greatest density about 39“ Fahrenheit, and 
freezes at 32“, S^alt water, on the other hand, increases in density 
down to its freezing point, which is 28-5“ Fahrenheit. It was 
at one time supposed that, below a certain depth, the tempera¬ 
ture of the ocean was in all latitudes constant, and about SO'S* 
Fahrenheit. Tho researches carried on by the Lightning in 
1808 jiroved that this is not the case. In some parts’the 
temperature w'ns found as low as 32® wdiile the surface tcmjxjra- 
ture was twenty degrees higlicr. Indeed tho sea seems to be 
warm o#- cold, At all dc\>ths, according to the source from which 
tlie*particular layer or current of water is derived. Tho sur¬ 
face-water has a temperature of about 75“ at the tropics; about 
,50° at latitude 00" N., when tho sea is free from icooergs; and 
about 32“ degrees or lower in tho Arctic Ocean, even in summer. 

Movkmej(T8 op the Oceah.—T he waters of tho ocean pre¬ 
sent three great varieties of movement— Tid.vl Waves, Wind 
Waves, and Currents, difTcring in their sources and general 
characters, but mixing with and modifying each other. 

Tho action of tho moon, strengthened bv tho sun at now 
and full moon—lessened by his influence amut tho first and 
third quarters—raises the water of tho ocean into a great 
tidal wave, w’hich follows tho course of tho moon over tho 
• various meridians. There arc two such waves every jphere 

2 1 • 
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diuly, one on the meridian next the moon (or upper mcndlan), 
caused by the direct action of the moon on the waters tlicrc; 
the other on the opposite or lower meridian, caused by tlic 
action of the moon on the mass of the earth, w'hich has the 
efleet of raisin<j the water on the side farthest from the moon. 
1'he great Atlantic tidal wave moves nortli, and strikes upm 
the shores of Europe and America. In the British Isles, it 
first reaches the west coasts of England and Ireland, tiieii 
pisses round the north of Scotland, through the Nortli t5ea, 
and thus reaches tlie mouth of the 'riiamcs, which is also 
reached by a smaller branch of the tiilal w'uve tlirough the 
English Channel. In the centres of tlic great oceans, the 
tides are not high but move with great rapidity; they are 
raised to a great height, however, in various places fmm 
local causes, as near Bristol, where they rise nearly 40 feet; 
and in the Bay of Futidy, in Nova JScotia, wliero they rise 
00 feet. In the open sea the tidal wave is merely a xcavc^ 
that is, a rising of the water, 'which sinks again and rtvtnains 
in the same place; but near the coa.sts there is a real advance 
or receding of the waters, as the tidal wave rLses or sinks. 

The action of the moon raises tides only in the great 
oceans—not in small seas and lakes; and tides are found only 
in those lesser seas or inlets which are in a {wsition to l>o 
easily affected by the great ocean tidal wave. Hence, the 
Baltic Sea un<l the Mediterranean have no perceptihle tides; 
while Hudson Bay, in the direction of the tidal current, 
ha." distinct tides. 

The action of the wind is another great cause of move¬ 
ments in the waters of the globe; producing waves of 
various heights from a ripplo of a few inclics or less to 40 
feet,—a height said to be observed near the Cape of (Jood 
Hope, Ikisidcs the agitation of the surface water by tim 
wind blowing over it, the sea is often affected, to a consider¬ 
able di.staiice from the seat <d' the storm, a lower movement 
called a ground swell. This sometimes indicates a tempest 
pa.st, sometimes one approaching. 

Grand movements of the waters of the oconti, an regular 
as the tides, but having every where a real onward movement 
of the mass, are continually going on. ^I'licsc are called rwr- 
rents. The greatest and most constant arc pro<luccd by the 
action of tlie sun’s heat, in evapirating and raising the tem- 
poraturo of the "water of the torrid zone; while that of the 
p<»lar regions i.s dense from the low temperature. Great polar 
currents set in towards the torrid zone; ns i.s manifest in Iwith 
hemispheres, from the course of the icelx;rg8 wWch'have been 
found near the Azores and the Cape of GixkI Hope. In the 
torrid zone those currents, by the more rapid rotatory motion, 
aidcfl by the action of_ the trade-winds, are turned into a 
geiicj^ial movement of the equatorial waters from east to west. 
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More limited or temporary ciirrentB are also produced by the 
tides, long-continued winds, melting ice, etc. 

A great oceanic current seems to commence in the Antarctic 
Ocean, flows north-east, and, bending to the west near the 
tropic of Caj)ricorn, joins the great western equatohiat. current 
in the IVicilic Ocean. This current is continued in the Indian 
Ocean, bends so\ith-wcst on both sides of Madagascar, doubles 
the Cape of Good Hope, nearly follows the African coast to the 
Gulf of Guinea, and thence forms a great Atlantic western 
current, dividing into a north and south branch, the latter of 
w'hich again divides into one light current along the South 
American coast, while another returns tow'ards the Cape of 
Good Hope. The main branch of the great Atlantic current, 
which divides near Capo St Roque in Rrazil, flow's north-west 
in the direction of the American coast, through the Caribbean 
Sea, round the Gulf of Mexico. There its temperature is 
about 88® Fahrenheit. It then passes through the Straits of 
Florida towards Newfoundland, taking now the name of the 
Gui.f-Stheam. North of the Bermudas, it begins to bend east- 
W'ard towards the Azores, sending a branch towuirds the 
iiorth-w’est of Europe, the main brancli rejoining the great 
Atlantic current near the Gulf of Guinea. The great Gulf 
Stream is of a high temperature, and moves with a speed of 
about 80 miles a-day at the quickest, olT the coast of North 
America. The higli temperature of the Gulf Strean gives 
rise to the fogs of Newfoundland, from its meeting there with 
the great polar currents; and contrilmtes to the mildness of 
the climate of Ireland an<l the west of Brit<‘iin. (*8ce the Phys¬ 
ical Chart of the Globe, fronting page -130.) 

I’hcse are the greater currents, but there are many lesser 
streams in the ocean, such as that into the Red Sea from October 
to* May, and out of it the other half of the year; the reverse in 
the Persian Gulf; the currents caused by the monsoons in tbe 
Indian Ocean and Chinese fc?ca; and remarkable currents, of a 
velocity of 15 miles an hour amongst the Orkney and Shetland 
islapdsf caused chiefly by tlic tides, and the peculiar form of 
the coasts. 


Climate and Seasons. 

'riio climate of a place means “ the prevailing character of 
the weather at that place.” 

The main causes of ditfcrcnces of climate are, the amount of 
solar heat, elevation, position as to large masses of land or 
water, nsjjcct, direction and position of mountain-ranges, direc¬ 
tion of the prevailing winds, composition and state of cultivation 
of the soil. 

1. Solar Had .—The amount of solar heat received at any 
place is in proportion to the numuer op the sun’s rays wmcii 
, FALL UPON IT. This again depends upon the direction in ff hich 
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they fall; and the time op the sun’s continuance above the 
HORIZON. Any surface receh’cs more ray’s, the more perjicn- 
diciilarly they strike n]>on it, and fewer in proportion as they 
fall more obliquely. If, in the subjoined dia^am, li and R be 
rays proceeding from S towanls T, falling upon the equal sur¬ 
faces, A B, A 0, A D, etc., all differently inclined to the rays, 



it is manifest that the greatest number fall upon A H, on^v^hich 
they fall perpendicularly, next on A C, then on A 1), and 
fewest on A (1, while at A H they just skirt the surface. At 
A (i it is seen that few rays strike, and that they are distjint 
from each other. 

It is manifest that the heat at any place will greater, the 
longer the sun remains ahvive tlic horizon. I'lic long day is a 
chief c.ausc of the lioat of surnnn^r in high latitudes. 

As the sun oscillates between the tr^»pios, always vertical at 
some parallel in the torrid zone, his rays fall j)er|Miridicnlarlv 
only within the tropics, and less so as the place is farther north 
or south of the torrid zone. More rays are received in th^. 
torriil zone than in an equal space north or south, and the 
temporatnn*, thore is alwavs higii; an'l as the iiumlxir of rays 
reerdved diminishes towanls cither pole, so does the temperature: 

'fhis is the prinripal cause of tlm t«:nipr'raturo of a place; 
and wc may therefore say, yenrralhf, that the climate of a j)lace 
is warmer the nean*.r it is to the ccpiator, <»r, that its tempera¬ 
ture diminishes in proportion as its latifude is greater.?^ 

2. Klci'atinn is the next great cause of differences in cliinatc. 
Tho temperature, of a place dejxmils mainly on that of the air, 
which abflorhs the solar heat Irom tlie earth’s surface. Now, 
the higher the place is almve the levid of the sea, the more rare 
the air is; and rare air requires more heal to warm it tlian 
dense air; tho rarer it is, it requires tho more. Ilenco, every¬ 
where, the temperature is lower, tho gr(;ater tho elevation,— 
alxuit one degree of Fahrenheit, in this country, for,every 300 
feet. This is strikingly illustrated even in tho torriil zone, 
where tho lofty mountain-ranges arc covered with pcrjHJtiml 
snow at their summits; white every variety of climate is cxliil>- 


* rorreetly, In proportion to the squaro of ttu* cosine of the latituti*. 
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itcd on the same mountain as you ascend. Thus, the temper¬ 
ature diminishes in two directions—from the equator towards 
either pole—and from the low grounds to the elevated regions-— 
biiniing heat prevailing at the base of a high niounmin in 
warm countries, as Etna or the I’eak of Teneriffe, while the 
summit is crowned with masses of snow and ice. 

The following table shows the height of the line of perpetual 
congelation at different places:— 


Iceland, 

Alps, 

Pyrenees, 

iSicily (Mount Etna), 
^pain (Clraimda). 


EUIlOl’E. 

05® N. . 
46“, 4(>- 
43“ 

. 37i° . 

A.SIA. 

4‘J“ to 51® N, 
30° to 31® 


AMERICA. 

43® N. 
19 ® 

U® S. 
lb® 


Feet above the Sea. 
3,100 
. 8,900 

9,000 
. . 9,500 

. 11,200 


7,000 

16,600 

13,000 


12.500 

14.800 

15.800 

18.500 


Altai Mountains, 
Himalaya, North side I 
Himalaya, tiouth side / 


Pocky Mountains, 
Mexico, 

Andes (near,Quito), 
Andos (Weslriiolivian), 


The snow-line is not liiglicst at tlic equator, as might have 
been supposed; it is higher near the tropics. This is owing 
to the greater length of the day as the latitude increases, by 
w'liich the sun’s summer action on the snow' is considerably 
U'.croascd. 

Tlic line of perpetual snow’ is above the summit of the highest 
mountains in the Hritisli Isle.‘<. 

'^i'hc dccrca.so of temperature >vith the elevation alxive the 
level of the sea is of great benefit to the inhabitants of the 
torrid «oiie, The cities of Mexico and Quito enjoy a delightful 
climate, and the table-lands of tlie Aiulo.s, the Deccwin, tho 
runjab, and many other districts in countries near the equator, 
owe their temperate and salubrious climates to their elevation 
above tlic sea-level. 

3. Position i)i respect to larqe tracts of land or iratcr has a 
most important influence on climate. VVater moilcratos tem¬ 
perature; and hence, places which arc near large bodies of 
water mje neitbei so cold in wMnter nor so hot in summer as 
places in tho interior of continents far removed from this mod¬ 
erating influence. 

Land qiiickly absorbs heat which falls upon it, but transmits 
it very slowly through its substance (/. e. is a slow conductor 
ofjieat): lienee, the solar beat which strikes upon the Ifiud ac- 
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cumulates at the surface, which becomes highly heated under 
a vertical or nearly vertical sun. Again, in winter, the surface 
of the land throws out its heat readily by radiation; and ns, 
owing to its low conducting power, little fresh heat is supi»lie(l 
from the interior, it becomes speedily reduced to a low temper¬ 
ature. 

When heat is imparted to water however, p.art is evapttrated, 
which, ascending and being ditVused abroad, carries fr«>m the 
surface a large portion of the heat which strikes upiai it -tlie 
great process of evaporation thus tempering the cll'ect of Iieat 
greatly wdicrever there arc considerable b»dics of water. In 
winter, the fluidity of water induces another process \vhicli 
prevents the temperature of the surface sinking very low. 'Fhe 
surface water, <iii l>eing c«K)led, contracts and hecome-s specili- 
callv heavier. It therefore descends, wliilt; \varmer water 


from below takes its place. 'This goes on till the whole ina.sH 
reaches the temperature of 2S'’ Fahrenheit; .so that till tliat 
time the whole Ixxly of water is a magazine of he.at whicli, in 


T^roportion to its depth, retards the cooling of the surface w’ater. 
This gre.at natural opTation must, it is evident, temper gre.atly 
the cold of winter wnerever the land is near con.siderablc lx)dies 


• f water. 


These principles are well illustrated in the climates of the 
IJritish I.sles, the various parts «»f Ktirojie, the Atl.antic Oc<’an, 
and North America. In w-intcr, the north of the Atlantic 


Ocean has a much niiMer temperature than iul.ind parts of 
the great continents on the .'^amc parallel ; and, in like manner, 
the Hritish Isles which a<lj(»in the Atlantic,, and are surrounded 
by its branches, enjoy a warmer climate in winter than inland 
places further south, and a mihler temperature in suminer than 
ml.and places further north. Mdinlmrgh and Moscow ar«. 
nearly on the sairie parallel, Tho'’ north latitude : yet the mean 
V, inter te.mperattire of the former is .‘JS-ri“, the latter lo*. 
'I'fie mean summer temperature of I>lin])Urgh is of 


Afos<!OW 04**. Again, London has a ineap winter temp«Taturo 
(.lO'O®), nearly eight <legr»’es higher than that of Vienn.a', thr ,*e 
degrees further south ; and the mean summer tiuniieratiire of 
Dublin (.o9 ;V';, is two degrees lower than th.it of St iVtcrshurg, 
upwards of six degrees farther tiorth. The rm;an winter tem¬ 
perature of Jvlinlairgh is half aflegree higher than that of Pari.s. 

The same causes which render tlio torrid zone the hottest 


part of the earth’s surface, and make the tempi'rattire decrease 
liovards either pole, l«-a/l to tho.se changes in teinpi raturc, etc., 
at the same placMJ at difle.rent time.s (»f the year, which are called 
chftngcA of the ttfximnM; for the heat at any place at any time, ii 
the other less im{K>rtant causes be disregarded, dt^fteiids on the 
height of the sun, and the length of time he continues above 
the horizon. The highest temperature, howe.ver, is not at 
midsuirmer, nor the lowest at ‘ilst l)cccrnbor, but some weeks 
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after these periods, when the eflccts of tlic sun’s position, etc., 
liavo been accumulating for some time: when there is still in 
summer an excess of heat received over that lost; and vice versa 
in winter. In like manner, noon is not the warmest period of 
the day, nor midnight the coldest. It is liottest al3out two 
hours after noon—coldest about two hours before sunrise. 

These are the main circumstances-%v}n*cli determine the char¬ 
acter of a climate. Among other modifying causes is, the As- 
PKcrr, or slopepof the country; that is, tnc Avay in which it lies 
towards the sun: this must have a considerable influence, as it 
causes his rays to fall more or less slantingly. The Diiiection 
AM> Height of the great mountain-ranges have also a material 
effect on climate, inasmuch as they afford shelter from certain 
winds. Thus, the extreme cold which prevails in the north of 
Asia is in part to be attributed to the want of shelter from the 
arctic winds; and the mild character of the southern side of the 
Alps, to the shelter these give from northern blasts. The Di- 
KECTibx OP THE Pkevalent Winos has an obvious and often 
marked influence on climate; and so have the Nature op the 
fckuL and the State of Cultivation of the Country. Some soils 
retain moisture, wliile others give it a ready passage through 
them. iiMiils vary in their power of absorbing heat. And the state 
of a country as to drainage, the clearing of forests, etc., exerts 
in the course of time a considerable influence on its climate. 

IsoTiiEUMAii LfNES. —A gciicral idea of the temperature prev¬ 
alent in any country may be obtained from its mean annual 
temperature—that is, the average height of the thermometer. 
In general, this increases as the place is nearer to the equator; 
•but, from the causes just mentioned, the average temperatures 
of places do not correspond with their latitudes. For the pur- 
jiS[)se of showing wliat places have the same mean annual tem¬ 
perature, imaginary lines are drawui through them, which are 
called Isothermal lines, or lines of equal heat. They are very 
far from coinciding wdth parallels of latitude: the line of high¬ 
est temperature (about 82® to 811®) is mostly north of the equa- 
toi;; the tcmpcratiireli are lower in the southern hemisphere 
tlian at corresponding latitudes in the northern hemispiiere; 
and tlic western shores of the great continents exhibit generally 
higher temperatures than places on the same parallel on their 
eastern shores. The jwsitivm of the line of greatest annual heat, 
to the north of the equat«'>r, is attributed to the greater quantity 
of land in the northern hemisphere, by which heat is more ab- 
Borbi'd than by water. To the same cause it is owing that 
temperaVurcs arc generally higher, at least in the torrid and 
temperate zones, in the northern than in the southern hemi- 
suhore. The generally higher temperature on the western 
tnan on the eastern shores of the great continents, has Ix’cn 
attributed to various causes, such as the greater extension of 
the land both in the old and in the new world tow’ards Uig north' 
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e»a»t—tlie g'roat Gulf Stream, and tlic prevalence of south¬ 
westerly winds. 

But the isothermal lines indicate the average temperature 
for the whole year, and only give a general idea of the charac¬ 
ter of the climate. Two places may be on the same isotherm, 
yet differ greatly in temperature, both in winter and in Hum¬ 
mer—one may have an equable moderate temperature, while the 
other may be brought to the same mean annual temperature by 
an extreme summer heat, and severe cold in winter. Hence, 
the mean winter and mean summer temperatures require also 
to be known, to give a complete idea of the range of tempera¬ 
ture. Lines have been drawn through places at equal sum- 
nior heat, called and through jdaces having the 

same winter temperature, called Isochinu'nals. The following 
table exhibits the. mean summer, winter, and yearly b'Hipera- 
lures of several places of interest. The phio s selected Inlve. 
little or no elevation above tin; level of tlie se so that this 
cause does not materially alleet their eliiuate. * 




M«*r» Wint«*t 

M^n Summer 

Me«n .Annual 

EUROPE. 

I.-Milud«. 

'i'viiipernturc. 

Temper aure. 

Teiiipi-c.'iiitie. 

Edinburgh. 

N. .05 57 

38-5 

O 

58 

n 

47 

I .ondon. 

... 51 30 

33-5 

03 

51 

I )iit J ifi. 

... 53 23 

40 

<V> 

43 

l*aris. 

... 48 50 

38 

<U*5 

51 

f 1 ihriiltar.. 

... 3G 7 

57 

73 

Oil 

f’oustaivtinoplo. 

... 41 

41 

71 

50 

Vienna. 

... 4S 12 

32 

03 

51 

Berlin. 

... 52 31 

31-.5 

Ot 

48 

Copenhage.n. 

... ,'i.5 41 

31 

02 

40 

Wt Petersburg. 

... 53 50 

18 

61 

33 

A.srA. 

1 




Bagdad. 

... 33 13 

43-6 

33 

73 

Boiiihay. 

... 18 .V) 

77 

83 

81 

(Ifilentt.'i. 

1 ... 22 33 

72 

80 

82 

rinnt.on.i 

... 23 7 

54 

' 82 

0.3 

Pek in -. . 

... 32 51 

28 

7;-. ■ 

53 “ 

AFUICA. j 





Gairo . ' 

... 30 2 

58 

85 

72 

(.’apeof ( Joo<i Hope 

S. 34 11 

58 

71 

00 

AMERICA. 





Melville l.sland.... 

X. 74 47 

—28 

37 

1*2 

OiieLiip .... 

... to 43 

14 

08 

41 

New York. 

... 40 42 

30 

71 

51 

New Grieans. 

... 23 57 

55 

82 


]ti<; .Janeiro. 

S. 22 54 

G8 

73 

73 

Hobart T<jwn. 

... 42 53 

42 

63 

52 


• The I -i^ithere of CO” Hint I.i<>chinntnjil <>f 10' are ^.riven on tlifl Physlral 

(^hart oL.thu Globe ; and the Janthcrmals of bO". 00”, CO'', 40'^, 8ii”, 80”, 
ao , JO”, f,'. , > > t , , 
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It has been observed that places on tlio eastern sides of 
tlic groat continents dill’er much more in tlieir mean summer 
and winter temperatures, than places on the western sitles. 
'Phis dilh-rcnce is 28° for Canton, 47° for Tekin, 54° for Quebec, 
41° for New York, all on the cast(M’n sides of the continents— 
while it is 20° for Edinburgh, 23 5° for J^ondon, 2G° for Paris, 
1G° for Gibraltar. 

It is also found that, generally speaking, this difference in- 
cn ascs, the fcirther the place is from the equator. '^Phe tem¬ 
perature varies little throughout the torrul zone—there the 
mid-(lay sun is never far from the zenith, and he is c'lhvays 
about twelve hours above, and twelve below the horizon. Wat 
and dry ure there the chief distinctions of the season.s. As 'vve 
pass from that zone towards either pole, the dilference in the 
sun’s elevation at different seasons is greater, and so is the 
diff<;rcnce in the length of the day. In the frigid ixjgions 
around the pole, extreme cold prevails i)i winter, while, for a 
shori^period in summer, when the sun scarcely sinks belowr the 
horizon, the heat is intense. Near the c({uator, the difference 
between the mean summer .and winter temperatures is only a 
fe.w degrees; 2° .at Singapore. G° .at 'Princ*unalee. At Calcutta 
it is 14°, at Kio Janeiro 11°, Gibraltar 1G°, Paris 2G°, Copenhagen 
31°, St Petersburg 43°, Quebec 54°, Melville Island 65°. 


* The ATMOspirnitE. 

The atmosphere (or region of v.apimrs). is that thin light 
ach’ial fluid wliicb sniTomnls the world (*n all sides. It is sup- 
,posed to extend to .a height of from 46 to .50 miles above the 
level of the sea; at least at that elevation it is so exceedingly 
rjirc that it doe.s not sensibly reflect any portion of the sun's 
rays t(j the earth,—a fact wdiicli is aseertaiiied by the duration of 
twilight. The air gradually diminishes in density the higher 
it is, in consequence of the diminishing pressure of the super¬ 
incumbent mass. 

Its pi'cssijir(i*at tho*level of tin? sea is 14*7 pounds avoirdu¬ 
pois on every stjuare inch, being equal to a eolumn of mcr- 
eury 2P\S inches higli. Its pressure diminishes in geometrical 
ratio as the height increases in arithmetical r.itio. At 3‘4 
miles, it is reduced to one-h.alf, or to about 15 in. mercury ; at 2 
miles, to 2-3ds, or about 20 in. mercury. Near the sea the 
pressure diminishes about 1 inch of mercury for every 950 feet. 
A hundred cubic inches of air weigh very niiarly 30 grains. 

'^Phe ai/ is composed of four different bodies, 7)ii.red, not 
chemically combined with each other—each existing as an 
independent atmosphere, penetrating through the other to 
the greatest height from which wo h.ave obtained specimens 
for aiialy8i.s; and being found in these specimens in the same 
proportions as in the air at the level of tho sea. 100 i^ris of 
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air consist chiefly of 21 parts of Oxygen Gas, and 78 parts of 
Nitrogen Gas. The other inpp*cdicnt8 are in very small pro¬ 
portions; Carbonic Acid Gas, from about l-2000th to 1-lOOOth 
part; W ateky V’^apour, very variable in quantity, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding: 1-100th part. The air also contains small portions of 
ammonia, and at times traces of nitric acid have been discovered 
in it. 

llesides these pondcrablo agents, air is permeated by the 
subtle influences of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, ivhich 
become combineil with or thrown off from its particles, and 
exert imiH)rtant etTects on the air itself, and on bodies e.xposed 
to its action. 

The atmosphere performs many extensive, important, and 
varied functions. It contributes materially to the support of 
the animal and vegetable creation, supplying both with oxygen 
for respiration, and the latter with a portion of its carbon. It 
is the great vehicle of sound, wliieh passes through it tlm 
rate of 1142 feet in a .second. I'y its power of reflecting the 
sun’s rays, it dilfuses light and prolongs the day. I»y this 
reflective j>owcr, the air scatters tlic sun’s light in all directions, 
so that wo have light even in places into which the sun is not 
shining directly; and, when the sun has sunk })elo\v the horizon 
of a place, ami there would otherwise instantly he total dark¬ 
ness, the upper portions of air reflect to it a gnn^uallj^ decreasing 
light—c<unmonly called twilifjht. The duration ol twilight is 
less as the pl.ico is farther removed from tlic axis of rotJition ; 
so that it is .short and almost inperceptihle at the equator; hut 
continues long after sunset in liigh latitudes. The air ha.s a 
p^iwerful influence in nnxlerating temperature over the earth’s 
surface, by the interchange l>etwccn the polar and equatorial 
regions, caused by the solar heat and the mobility and pressur'; 
of its particles, Tlu; air supj>orts the semi-condensed vaj>our in 
clouds, and by its motions diffuses them over the lands which 
they fertilize by descending in rain. And this energctli; and 
universally diffused agent exerts a powu*ful inflinaice, by its 
chemical action, in promoting the disintegration of the rociky 
masses, and the decay of dead organic liodies atth<;*'art1ds surface. 

Motions op tiik Atmospiikue. —Air in motion is c.alled 
Wind. Whenever, from any cause, a portion of air IwcoineH 
speeifically lighter than the surrounding porliruis, these, by 
tfie laws of fluifl equilibrium, rush towards the lighter |xirtion, 
which is pushed upward.s or aside; ami these movcincnts go 
on till equilibrium is restored, 'rhis disturbance of atmos- 
ph(;ric efpiilihrium may take place from the action of the sun 
and mf)on, which attract the parts immediately iimler them, 
causing atmonpheric tiden ; hut their effect is slight, and only 
appreciated by very delicate measiircrneiits. A change in the 
amount rif watery vapour at a place may upset the lialance 
between.tlie air there and the surrounding air. But the most 
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frequent, and most powerful, cause of atmospheric moTements 
is, disturbance of equilibrium, caused by change of tempera¬ 
ture. Heat expands aerial bodies greatly, so that they become 
much lighter when their temperature is raised; and the sur¬ 
rounding colder and heavier portions then rush towards and 
displace them. Tliis is the great cause of Wind. 

As the air will rush in upon alt sides towards the heated 
portion, winds near tlie surface of tlic earth blow towards the 
healed region^ and often from all qiiarters towards a central 
point. Tlie heated air thus pushed upwards, gets cool, and 
flows in all directions in upper currents towards the colder reg¬ 
ion^ to which it in time descends. 

With re.spect to the velocity of the wind, it has been calcu¬ 
lated that a light pleasant breeze moves at the rate of 4 or 5 
miles an hour; a brisk wind, from 10 to 20 miles an hour; a 
high wind, from 30 to 40 miles an hour; a storm, 50 miles an 
hour; a hurricane, from 80 to 100 miles an hour. 

Gillnd movements of this description arc continually going 
on Ixdwceii the torrid zone and tlie polar regions. The cartli’s 
surface in the torrid zone, being liigbly warmed by a vertical 
sun, heats and expands the air tlierc; which is therefore con¬ 
stantly being juished upwards by a rush of the colder and 
^ heavier air from the north and south. In this manner, if the 
earth did not rotate, iht'io would be a .stea<ly north wind in 
the north ]»art ol^tlvc toii i<l rA*ue, an<l .a eoustant south wind 
jn tlie southein fd' that zone. But as these winds ap¬ 

proach the eqnat<)r, they pass towards a region, where the 
earth has a much more rapid rotatory motion than they have 
jftcquired in the parts from which they have come; and as thi.s 
more, rapid motion is from west to east, it has the same cd\>ct 
oji if there was a W'ind from east to west, or produces an east 
'w'ind, which, combined with its previous course from north to 
south, gives rii«c in the torrid zone to the constant north-east 
w’iiul north of the equator, and south-east wind, south of the 
equator. These .are the 'ruAUE-WiNDs. 'rhoy extend from 
nei^r the eipiator to aliout 28'’ or 30" N. or S. latitude, varying 
in their limits according to the movements of the sun north 
and soutli of the eipiator. Near the equator, whore the earth’s 
rotatory motion is greatest, and where the opposite north¬ 
east and soutli-cast trade-winds meet, the wind is e^ist or calm, 
and irregular hreeze.s prevail. This takes place from alxuit 
3* to lO" N. latitude, where there is a zone between tho northern 
and southern trade-winds, callotl the zone of calms or variables; 
this is culoured pink in the I’liysical C’hart, fronting p. 

regular trade-winds are nort^i and sontli of this zone; they 
arc coloured gmen in tlie Chart. 

Next to tho trade-winds, tho most regular winds arc the 
Monsoovs, which |>rcvail in tho south of Asia and tho Indian 
. Ocean. Tho district of'the monsoons extends from tj||0 cast 
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coast of Africa to about 135® E. long., and from tlio sontliem 
parts of Asia to about 10® 8. lat. From April to October, wben 
the sun is vertical north of the equator, and the land there 
highly heated, a south-west wind blows from nlKUit 3° 8. lat., 
over the northern part of the Indian Ocean, Ilindostan, and the 
Cliiiio-Indian States, and Indian Archipelago: in tlio same 
districts, during the nex't lialf-yt-ar, a noi-th-cast wind pre¬ 
vails. From 3" to 10^ S. lit., there is a south-west wind from 
April to October, and a north-cast wind during the nc.Kt half- 
year. The monsoons arc attributed to the trade-winds, modi¬ 
fied by the sun’s position, and the peculiar position of the 
Indian (.)cuau in reference to the mass of land in Africa, Asia, 
and Australia. 

In countries in or near the torrid zone, and adjoining the 
sea, where the land becomes much heated by the liigb eleva¬ 
tion of tlie sun, there arc winds of a pretty uniform character, 
called Land and IhtEEZ£.s. As the ilay advances, the 

land hecomc.s more highly heated tlian the water; the air 
alx)ve the land is therefore more rarefied than the air al>ove the 
sea, and a current sets in from the sea towards the land, called 
a sea-breeze. Hut after the sun has gone down, the land cools 
rapidly, and becoming colder than the adjacent water, the air 
alK)ve tlie sea i.s more rarefied than the air above tlie land, and 
a breeze sets in from the land towards the sea, called the land- 
breeze. 

Hurricanes are another description of winds, common in 
the Gulf of Mexico and among the West India Islands, in tlie 
Atlantic Ocean f'ast of North America and north-west of 
Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and in tlie (’hine.se 8eas. "^I hey 
have been ascertained to ho masses of air many miles in diarii- 
ct'-r, rotating round a l ential ]»oint, where it is calm, and 
whicdi has at the .same time a }>Vi>gr<.ssive motion in one lixi'd 
direetion. The interesting ainl important fact has been now 
established, that liurrieanes ahvay.s revolve in the .same way 
in the same hemisphere; from which /he hearing of their 
centres, near wliich tlicir fury is greatest, can be ft-sceriaiind; 
and thus, by knowledge of the laws of storms, and skill in 
guiding his ship, a navigator, if lie cannot get out of the hurri¬ 
cane, may at least avoid ntnnlng into a more dangerous part 
of it. 

(’eriain winds, found only in certain plactrs, are known by 
petmliar names. Ihe Simoo.m, a liot, dry, Inirning wind, of a 
nio.st noxiou.st and irritating character, frequently occurs in the 
deserts of Arabia and Africa, tlie arul sands of whicfniinpart a 
high temperature to the air, unmitigab'tl by the tempering 
intluence of w'ater, and often aggravated by the pre.sencc of 
particles of sand. The sand, and the extreme dryness, which 
causes the skin, mouth, and throat to become parclied, liavo 
hx) oftqn made tliis wind fatal to travellers. It is called the 
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IIahmattan iii tho west of Africa, where it blows from the 
groat desert towards the Gulf of Guinea. It affects the vege- 
hiblo more than tho animal creation. A burning south-east 
wind prevailing in tho Mediterranean, Sicily, and the south of 
Italy, is called tho Sirocco. North-cast winds which blow in 
the (hiytime during July and August, in the cast of tho 
Mediterranean, are called Etksian Winds. The hurricanes in 
the Chinese Seas are called Typhoons. 

Atmospiierkj Moisture. —Everywhere tho air contains a 
quantity of moisture, the varying amount and conditions of 
which produce important clFccts. This moisture arises from 
the sj»ontaneous evaporation continually going on from tho 
surface of the various waters of tlio globe. It is called va¬ 
poury and is driven off from the water, and sustained in that 
state, solely by tho influence of heat. No space can contain 
more than a certain amount of vapour at a given temperature. 
If it contain all that it can hold, it i.s said to be saturated; any 
reduction of temperature will then cause a portion to be con¬ 
densed, or deposited in rain, snow, hoar-frost, or dew. If a 

S ortion of air bo not saturated with moisture, none will be 
eposited till it is lowered in temperature, below the temperature 
which the existing vapour would saturate. This point is called 
the dt la-poiiit; and it is an important element in considerations 
^relating to the weather, as the distance between tlie actual 
temperature and •the dew-point determines the probability of 
rain falling or not. If tho two temperatures arc near, a small 
reduction may brin^ the atmosidiero below the dew-point; if 
they are far removed, a great reduction of temperature is requi- 
iiito to effect this. 

Evaporation takes place at all temperatures—even from ice 
aijd snow—if the air above lie not saturated. The vapour then 
riftes into the atmosphere, is spread abroad by winds, and dif¬ 
fused over the land. When suflicicntly cooled, it forms thin 
vesiidcs, or a line powder, a mass of wdiich form.s a fog or 
cloud. Comlcnscd into tho liquid state, it forms rain-drops if 
the coudenfjathm takb ^dace in tho atmosplierc; dciv-drops 
wh^n the condensation is effected by contact with cold sur- 
faccH. When tho frozen moisture forms rounded compact 
masses, hail is produced. When vapour condenses at once 
into the solid state, crystals are formed, called snow wlicii the 
congelation takes place in tho air; hoar-frost vthQU tho vapour 
is frozen hy contact with cold solid bodies, as tho ground, 
leaves, etc. Clonda at a great elevation are believed to consist 
of minutq crystals. 

Tl»o greatest amount of evaporation takes place in the torrid 
zone, from tho great heat prevalent there; and tho ntmosphero 
there contains much moisture, held in tho state of invisible 
vapour by the high temperature. Tho quantity diminishes 
, towarils the poles, owing to the c<dd; and towards the interior 
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of the great continents, owing to distance from the sea. In 
colder repcions, the vapour is frequently in the scmi-condensed 
state of cloud or fog. The latter occurs, to borrow the words 
of Mrs Somerville, “ whore the soil is moist and warm, and the 
air damp and cold. Thick and frequent fogs arise in England, 
where the coasts arc washed by a sea of elevated tcinjHjraturo; 
and the excess of the heat of the gulf-stream above the cold 
moist air is the cause of the perpetual fogs in Newfoundland. 
When two masses of air of dilierent temperature meet, the 
colder, by abstracting the heat whicli Inihls the moisture 
in solution, causes tlic particles to coalesce and form drops 
of water, which fall in the shape of rain by their gravitation. ” 
Since heat is the cause of evaporation, rain is very unequally 
distributed, and with the heat decreases from the eqiuitnr to 
the poles. From the island of Otaheite in the Pacific, to Ulea- 
h^rg in Finland, the annual quantity t>f rain decrca.ses from 
150 inches to 13. It is, however, more abundant in the New 
World than the Old; 115 inchc.s fall annually in ti»:pical 
America, while in the Old World the annual fall is only 76 
inches ; so also in the temperate zone of the United States the 
annual quantity is 37 inches, while in the Old Continent it is 
but 31J inches. 

“ Between the tropics,” says Mrs .Somerville, “ the rains 
follow the sun: when he is north of the c^piator, the rains 

f >rcvail in the northern tropic; and when he is south of that 
ine, in the southeni; hence onc-half of the year is extremely 
wet and the other half extremely dry ; the change taking place 
near the equinoxes. Nevertheless in countries situated between 
the 5th and 10th parallels of latitude, north and south, there 
arc two rainy seasons and two dry; one occurs when the sun 
pas.scs the zenith in liis ]»rogress t(» the nearest tn>pic, and the 
other at his return, but in tlie latter iJic rains are less violcht 
and of shorter duration. Although the quantity of water, which 
falls Ijctwcen the tropics in a month is greater tlian that of a 
whole year in Europe, yet the number of rainy days increases 
with tfie latitude, so that there are fcAve.st where the quantity 
is greatest. Neither doo.s it fall continually during the ra\ny 
season iKjtwecn the trr)pies, for the sky is generally clear at 
.«iunrisc,—it iKJComcs cloiuly at ten in the morning, at noon the 
rain Ijcgins to fall, and, after pouring for four or five hours, 
tlie clouds vanish at sunset, and not a <lrop falls in the night, 
so that a day of uninterrupted rain is very rare. At sea, within 
the region of the trade-winds, it seldom rains; but in the 
narrow zone Isjtwccn them knoAvn a.s tlie variables, in Ixilli tfie 
prreat oceans, it rains almost continually, attemled iVv violent 
thunder-storms. Throughout the whole region whore the 
monsoons nrevail, it is not the sun directly, but the wimls, that 
regulate tne periodical rains. In thciio countries the western 
coasts are watered during the south-west monsoon, which 
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prevails from April to October; and the eastern coasts are 
watered daring tlio north-east monsoon, which blows from 
October to April.” 

In the arid deserts of Africa and Arabia, in the desert of 
Gobi, in parts of Mexico and California, and Peru, it never 
rains. At the equator the annual fall is 95 inches, in about 80 
days; on the west coast of England, 37^ inches in 152 days; 
on the east coast of England, 25J Inches in 152 days; at St 
Petersburg, 17 inches in unwards of 100 days. 

The followftig table exhibits the annual fall of rain at several 
latitudes:— 


Mean between the Tropics. 


’^Mcan North Temperate Zone. 

. 37 

Mean South Temperate Zone. 

. 26 

Cherra Poongec.... 

..Latitude 2.V 30' N.... 

. GOO 

Mahabaleshwar. 

. 18 ■ O'. 

. 300* 

(hilcutta. 

. 22^33'. 

. 58 

Now York. 

. 40*" 42'. 

.. 36 

J^iti.sh Islands, on 

the plains. 

. 24i 

London... 

..Latitude 51‘^^ 30'. 

. 23 

St Petersburg. 

. 5U" jO'. 

. 17 


Geooraphical Distribution op Plants. 

. The vegetable kingdom consists of three great natural 
divisions, Cryptogamic, Endogenous, and Exogenous plants. 
These are arranged in subdivisions, ending in about from one 
to two hundred Natural Families, consisting of certain genera 
of plants resembling each other in a great number of the lead¬ 
ing points in structure, character, and properties. 

• The Cryptogamic or Flowerless plants are those whose 
mode of producing their seeds is indistinct; as lichens, mosses, 
tb© fungous tribe, seaweeds (algie), ferns. 

The Endogenous or Monocotylkdonous tribe are those wdiich 
grow by the addition of now matter within, as the first name 
indicates, or have but one secdlobc, as implied in the second. 
The veins of their leases are in parallel rows; and the number 
3 prcv*iU in the divisions of the flower. Grasses, the grain- 
yielding plants, as wheat, barley, rye, rice, Indian com, sugar¬ 
cane, lilies, palms, belong to this division. 

Exogenous or Dicotyledonous plan(.s, have their growth by 
the addition of new matter near their outer surface, and have 
two seedlobcs. The veins of tho leaves are in an irregular 
network ; and tho number .5 usually prevails in the division of 
the parts of tho flower. This is Ae most numerous class of 
flowering plants, embracing the trees, shrubs, and greater num¬ 
ber of the nerbs of temperate regions. Oak, fir, beech, poplar, 
chestnut, laburnum, rhododendron, heath, tho great families 
of rosaccas, umbollifenB, papilionacc®, and comi>osit« (thistle 
and daisy tribe) are examples. 
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Some plants are ererffrcenn, tliat is, the new loaves appear 
before the old ones have witliered and tallen off; others are 
deciduous^ that is, the leaves fall off, and the plant is leafless 
for a season; others arc armnaly or hiennial, that is, the whole 
jdant entirely perishes in one or in two seasons. 

In tropical regions, the dicotyledonous tribe is to the rno- 
nocotylcdonons tribe as about 4 to 1; in the temperate zones, 
as about 6 to 1 ; in the frozen regions, as about 2 to 1. There, 
the flowering plants are found in but small proporti«)n,—tlie 
cryptogainic fainilic.s predominating. In the tem^)crato 
regions, about l-Gth of the flowering j)lants are annual; in the 
torrid zone, less than I-20th ; in the frigid zone, l-.'itdh. 

According to Iliunl)oldt, the earth, viewed as to vegetation, 
may be divided into 8 zones. These are named according t<> 
the plants which prevail in each zone; spreading, however, 
into those on each side of it. 

1. The equatorial zone, or region of palms and bananas, in 
which also the principal spice plants are found, extcndiiag to 
about 15® on each .side of the equator. 

2. The tropical zone, from 15'’ to the tropics, the region of 
trce-fenis and flgs. 

3. The subtropical zone, from the tropics to about GT*, the 
region of myrtles and laurels. 

4. The warm temperate zone, from 34® to 45®, the region of 

evergreen trees. > 

.5. 'The cold temperate zone, from 45® to 5S®, where European 
or deciduous trees prevail. 

6. The sub-arctic zone, from 58® to the arctic circle, the region 
of pines. 

7. 'J‘hc arctic zone, from the polar circle to 72®, tlio arctic 
zone of rbo<l*»dendron.s. 

8. The jK)lar zone, beyond 72®, the region of alpine jdants, 

Cliangcs in vegetation, similar to what arc found in passing 

from the equator towards the poles, f>ccur in ascending from 
the base to the summits of mountains, as is strikingly ex¬ 
hibited on Etna, the Peak of Tcneriffe^ the Alps, Pju'cnecs, 
Amies, and Him.alaya Mountains, Each iil.ant has its limit in 
elevation, as in latitmie. On Tenerilfe, Ifnmholdt found the 
vegetation disposed in alwiut five zones; the rrffion of vinen, 
from the shores to an elevation of about (140 yard.n; the rcr/ion 
of Inure.U; the refjion of pine^^ from 1020 to 2770 yartis; a 
zone characterized hy a sptjcics of Ivroom; the rt ffvm of the. 
fjrajtnen, Alxive these are a few cryptogamic plant.s. The date 
is found in the lower region, 

( limato is the chief cause of the varieties of vegetation at 
diffi-.rcnt places. Another great cause is the composition of the 
♦K)il, its dryness, moisture, etc.* 

* Tli*‘ liriiitH <>f lh<5 ciiltivHtW>n of th« vln«, srnl the northfm tlrnltN of 
Wf>o<l anti wheat are ahown In thi; I'hyHleal Chart, fronting p. 
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GeOOBAPRIOAL DlSTBlBimON OF AimCAIA. 

Animals are arranged in two grand divisions, Vertsbrateb 
Animals, having a spine or backbone and internal skeleton; 
and Invertebrated Animals, without those parts. Man and 
the higher orders of animals belong to the former division. 
Insects, shell-fish, etc., belong to the latter. The Yertebrata 
are in four classes,— Mammmia^ which suckle their young; 
Aves (birds); • Re^tHia (reptiles), and Pisces (fishes). The 
Invertebrata are m three principal sections ,—Articvlata (or 
jointed animals), such as worms, insects, shrimps, lobsters; 
Maiinsca (soft-b^iod animals), as snails, mussels, and other 
shell-fish ; and Zoophyta or liadiala^ the lowest tribe, such as 
coral, sponge, star-fish. 

Animal life, like vegetation, is most rich and luxuriant in 
tropical regions. The zoophytes, as coral and madrepore, arc 
abundant, the shell-fish large and brilliantly coloured, par- 
ticiildfly in the Indian seas. The insect trine and bii^, in 
number and beauty, and richness of colouring, are nowhere so 
striking—the reptile tribe flourish—and the large mammalia, 
—wbetrier tl^ey live on vegetables, as the elephant and rhinoce¬ 
ros,—or are carnivorous, as the tiger and lion,—are developed in 
^lie highest degree. From this zone, so full of both vegetable 
and animal luxuriance, the animal as well as the vegetable 
world gradually Itiecomes stunted or dwindles, till near 80® 
latitude, where the extreme cold will scarcely permit the ex- 
istoneo of animal life. The elephant is found only in India, 
tlie Iiido-China states, and Africa ; the lion in Asia and 
Africa ; tlio kangaroo in New Holland ; the reindeer near the 
arctic circle; the monkey tribe little beyond the torrid zone. 
T^osc useful animals, the horse, ox, dog, sheep, goat, and hog, 
flourish through a vast range, extending from near the arctic 
circle to the Falkland Islands, near the soutlicrn extremity of 
the American continent. 

In the waters also t^cro are vast numbers and varieties of 
animal^and vegetables; different kinds being found in different 
places according to tbo composition, depth, temperature, etc., 
of the water in which they hvo. 

Geooraprical Distribution of Man. 

Mankind have boon divided into five great rocejs or varieties^ 
not distinct species, all agreeing in those grand features which 
naturalists have decided on as determining species. They are 
the iNDO-tiuROPEAN or Caucasian, the Monoolian, the Ma¬ 
layan, the Nboro or Ethiopian, and the American I^cbs. 
(Bee the sketch on the Physical Chart, fronting p. 482.) 

In the Indo-European or Caucasian race, the face (b oval, 
^the features regular, the hair long, fine, and in waving curls, 

2 K • . 
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the head finely shaped, rounded, having the upper and anterior 
portion large. This race inhabits all Europe except Lapland, 
Finland, and part of Hungary; Africa, from the Mediterranean 
to about 20* N. latitude; and Asia, west of a line from the 
river Obi to the Ganges (or from about the south of the Cas* 
pian Sea to the Brahmapootra). It includes the most rc* 
fined, civilized, and powerful nations of ancient and modem 
times, as the Ass 3 nnans, Persians, Jews, Greeks, Homans, 
Arabians, Hindoos, Afghans, the nations of modem Europe, 
and their descendants in America. The Caucasian races set¬ 
tled in Europe are in three great sub-families,—the Slavonians^, 
occupying Russia, Poland, and parts of Austria and Turkey; 
the ^Teutonic or Oothic tribes, occupying the greater pa;, of 
the British Isles, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Prussia, Holland, and parts of Belgium, Austria, and Switzer¬ 
land;—and the Celtic race, found in the north-west of Scotland, 
west of Ireland, Wales, and, mixed with descendants of the 
ancient Romans and of Gothic tribes, iu Belgium, loanee, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal. 

The Mongolian race have projecting cheek-bones, a flat face, 
a broad skull, flattened at the sides, small black eyes obliquely 
set, a yellowish olive skin, straight black hair, a.id scanty or 
no beard. The Laplanders, Finns, and Hungarians in Europe, 
and all the Asiatics north and east of a line from about tho' 
south of the Caspian Sea to the Brahmapootra, are of the 
Mongolian race. The Hungarians, however, long placed in 
tlje midst of Caucasian races, have diverged considerably from 
the Mongolian character. The inhabitants of Greenland and 
the extreme north of America arc of this race. 

The Malayan race occupies the Malay Peninsula, the Indian 
Archipelago, and Polynesia. It has coiisidcniVile resemblance 
to the Mongolians, being intermediate between that race aiid 
the Negroes or Ethioi>ians, 

The Negro or Ethiopian race, marked by black and woolly 
hair, low and slanting forehead, Y>rojccting jaw and flattened 
nose, with thick lips, occupies tlie ^-eatcr part of ^Africa, 
south of the Great Desert, part of Madagascar, Australia, 
New Guinea, and adjacent islands. 

The American race is cliaractcrized by regular features, 
nose often aquiline, high but retreating forehead, and reddish 
copper-colour. It includes the native tribes of America; 
excepting the Esquimaux in the extreme north, who are of 
the Mongolian race. f * 
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GEOLOGY. 

Geoloot is the science of the stracture of the earth and the 
changes which go on at its surface. 

At first sight, it would appear that the materials at the sur¬ 
face of the earth are not arranged in any regular order, and 
that they are subjected to but few changes. But this is not 
the case. It has been found that the various matters at the 
earth's surface are arranged on a definite plan, and that they 
are undergoing, though very slowly, changes which in time 
wilU^eatly alter the surface of every country. 

We do not know much of the interior of the earth; it is 
thought that a depth of ten miles is the greatest extent of 
which we have any real knowledge. This is but an insigni¬ 
ficant part, being no more than 1-400th of the distance from 
the suiface to the centre. 

WhTik the parts below the surface are examined, as in 
quarries, railway cuttings, mines, and places where rocks are 
exposed to the weather, it is found that the various rocks or 
mineral masses are arranged in layers over each other, called 
beds or straia. These layers are often horizontal, sometimes 
ipclined; and they are arranged in a certain regular order of 
succession, which order prevails in the strata in all countries, 
though some of thd series are occosionalljr wanting. 

Wherever rocks are exposed to the air, they become worn 
down by degrees into fragments, crumbling ultimately into 
sand or earth ; and all the masses of earth, sand, and gravel 
found, are believed to have been formed from hard rocks by 
the action of air and water. This breaking down of rocks is 
colled disirUegnUion. 

In the interior of many rocks, there are found the remains 
or impressions of animals or plants, which had lived in remote 
periods, and been buried among the matter of which the 
rock was formed. The§e are called/ossiZ or oraanie remains, 

Ibysks* which* are arranged in strata are called Stratified 
Rocks ; but there are some rocks found in irregular masses. 
These are called Unstratipied Rocks. 

Considered according to their mode of origin, rocks are of 
throe kinds:— 

1. Rocks op Eruption, which have issued from the interior 
of riio earth in a fluid or semi-fluid state from heat; called 
also igneous^ volcanic^ pZufontc, unstratijied rocks. Examples,— 
granite, trap. 

2. Sbdihentarv Bocks, which have been precipitated and 
deposited on the earth’s surface from a fluid, in which the 
most minute particles were dissolved or held in suspension. 
Examples,—sandstone, chalk, beds of clav and some Kinds of 
Rmestone. When the parts composing them are larger, 9 they 
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are called conglomerates, as the conglomerate of the old red 
sandstone. 

3. TRAHSFOBinsD Or Mbtauorphio Rocks, in which the in¬ 
ternal texture and mode of stratification have been changed 
after the formation of the rock. Example,—crystalline marble. 

The two last are stratified rocks. 

Rocks, however hard and apparently durable, are broken 
down by the action of air and moisture, and by the force of 
wind, rain, frost, and running water. These broken frag¬ 
ments are still farther disintegrated by rubbing against each 
other in streams. The larger and heavier parts remain at the 
bottom, but are gradually carried downwards by the forT' of 
the stream; while the finer particles remain suspended in the 
water, and are carried out into the lake or sea into which the 
river flows. There they gradually subside, the heavier par¬ 
ticles first, and are deposited in strata or beds, at the Attorn. 
The matter thus deposited contains the remains or impres¬ 
sions of the forms of many plants and animals, which h^ oeeii 
carried down along with it. In this manner, the solid matter 
of the world is worn down to small particles, and deposited in 
strata at the bottom of the ocean, or of largo lakas. 

From the changes in the quanti^ of water in rivers at 
different seasons, and the alternate flow and ebb of the tide 
the deposits vary in thickness, and sometimes one matter 
predominates, sometimes another. 

It has been calculated that the river Ganges every year 
transfers from the land to the sea 0368 millions of tons of 
solid matter; and similar actions are going on in all the rivers 
of the world. 

lliese strata do not always remain at the bottom of the 
water; they are sometimes raised by volcanic force, and become 
dry ground, fit for the growth and abode of land plants and 
animals. Nor do they always remain horizontal, as when 
first deposited, or undisturl)ca. Volcanic (or erupted) matter 
breaks through them, raises them iqfo inclined positions— 
sometimes almost vortical—^rcads in l>etwcen theni—tellers 
their mineral character, and forms round abrupt masses lying 
over them. 

Yolcanio rocks are formed mostly from molted rook or lava 
which has issued from the interior of the earth; sometimes 
from showers of ashes which have issued from the craters of 
volcanoes, and spread over the adjoining country. Voicanio 
heat alters the si^imentary rocks; gives rise to gases and hot 
spiings which issue in many places; causes oarthqrakes; and 
is believed to produce that gr^ual rising of the iimd, which is 
going on even at the present day, as in Bweden. 

Everywhere the earth Is warmer the deeper the place ex¬ 
amined—the temperature increasing at the rate of atout 1** 
Fahr/inheit for every 54 feet from the surface. From this, from 
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the existence of volcanoes at so many parts of the earth’s 
surface, and of hot springs at others, from the water of artesian 
wells being everywhere warmer the greater the depth from 
which it comes, and from other considerations, it has been 
thought not improbable, that at a great depth the matter of the 
earth in some places is so hot as to be in a fluid state, like 
molten lava ; and it has been conjectured, that at one time 
the whole earth was one intensely hot fluid mass, and that 
the solid land*has been formed by the more rapid cooling of 
the parts at the surface. 

R^ks are also formed by animals such as the coral, m^ads 
of^i^ich have raised, and are still raising, vast reefs in the 
tropical seas. 

The surface of the earth is also altered by the action of the 
sea on the rocks or land at its shores. It gradually wears 
away the lower parts, and undermines them; when they fall 
and, in cours*e of time, are broken down into fragments by the 
beatit% of the waves. In this way some conglomerate rocks 
are formed. 

Changes also are produced by the action of encrusting 
waters, w'hi^h deposit mineral matter on bodies with which 
tliey come in contact; and of petrifying springs, which pene- 
jtrate the substance of plants and animals, remove the organic 
matter, and replace it with mineral matter, still retaining the 
same outward foifti, and even the same internal structure. The 
petrifying matter is usually carbonate of lime or siliceous 
earth. 

Changes are also effected in the arrangement of the solid 
•matter of the earth by the force of the wind on drifting sand, 
by the great currents of the ocean, and by icebergs, which 
tMnsport to great distances huge masses of rocks, and the 
bodies of animals which are embedded in them. 

The solid matter of the earth consists chiefly of silica^ called 
also the earth of sand and flints; h’me, united with carbonic 
acid, forming carbonate of lime (the principal ingredient in 
niivfble? chalk,Timestone, and the shells of animals, and which 
enters also into the composition of other rocks); alumina^ or 
the earth of clays; magneaia ; and oxide of iron. Silica forms 
about ono-fourtli of the solid matter of the known parts of the 
globe. 

Considered with respect to their order of superposition, and 
commencing with those which are undermost, and are there¬ 
fore considered the oldest, the solid masses of the earth’s crust 
may be aiU’ungod as follows :— 

1. Ukstkatifiei) Kocks. —Of these Granite is the most ex¬ 
tensive, and often the lowest, and the oldest. It is supposed 
to form one vast bod underlying all the others, ana it is 
found ill some of the highest mountain-peaks. Granite and 
the other unstratilied rocks, as porphyryt acrpeniinc^ trap. 
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haaalt^ etc., are often found in irregular masses and veins, 
breaking through and overlying the others, changing their 
position and mineral character. All those are believed to 
have been once in a fused state, by the action of heat. They 
contain no organic remains. 

11. Stratified Hocks. —These are generally divided into 
ten systems, which wo mention in order:— 

Laikrentian System, —This is the oldest system of stratified 
rocks so far as is known at present. The rocks, which are 
hard and crystalline, are largely developed in Canada, to the 
north of the river iSt Lawrence, and they are also met with 
in the Hebrides, and on the north-west coast of 8cot^..lld. 
The only fossil that has vet been detected is a very minute 
shell called JSozoon Canat(eme. 

Cambrian System. —This system is largely developed in 
Wales; hence its name. The rocks include sandstones, 
flagstones, and grits, and are several thousand feet in thick¬ 
ness. The fossils are mostly of marine character, including 
shell-fish and zoophytes. In some of the sandstones may be 
seen the ripple-marks left by the tide, and the distinct im¬ 
pression of raindrops. * 

Silurian System. —The rocks belonging to this system arc 
similar to those of the Cambrian system, but fossils are more 
abundant. They include all the lower forms of marine life-*— 
zoophytes, radiata, molluscs, and cnistaceank In this sy.stem 
also we meet with traces of land vegetation of a low type. 
The rocks are rich in ores of mercury, gold, and silver. Tho 
system is met with in Wales, Cuml^rland, Ireland, and 
throughout the greater part of ;Scotlaiid. 

Devonian or Okl lied Sandstone. —^This system is well 
developed in Devon, as well as on tho borders of Wales, and 
in tho central parts of Scotland. Tho rocks consist of sand¬ 
stones, some of which are of a deep red colour. Tho 
characteristic fossils are fishes of various forms, but all 
covered with hard enamelled plates of scales.. Wo find also 
distinct traces of land plants such as reeds and ferns. ' • 

Carboniferous System. —This is one of tho most important 
in the whole series, as it contains the great stores of coal and 
iron, upon which the commercial prosperity of this country so 
largely depends. A characteristic rock belonging to the 
system is the blue mountain limestone. Rich deposits of coal 
are found in various parts of England and Bcotiand, but not 
much is met with in Ireland, though mountain limestone is 
there very abundant. The coal is carlionized vegetation, and 
in the coal-bearing strata are found traces of tree-ferns and 
gigantic pines. 

Permian System. —The principal rocks belonging to this 
system are sandstones and yellowish magnesian limestones. 
1 he fossils arc similar to those of the last system, but are not' 
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noarlj so abundant. The system derives its name from Penxi) 
a province of Russia, where the characteristic rocks abound. 

Triassic The word triaasic means triple, and the 

system is so called because in Germany it contains three 
well-marked divisions: Keuper, Muschelkalk, and Banter. 
In this system we find the earliest trace of mammals. In 
England the Triassic system extends in a broad belt from 
‘ the mouth of the Tees to the junction of the Avon and 
Severn, and then northward so as to include the county of 
Cheshire. 

Oolitic Sustem.-^The word oolitic means egg-stone, and the 
term is applied to this system because of the character of some 
o^tts limestones. The distinctive fossils are huge reptiles 
belonging to the lizard family, such as the ichthyosaurus and 
ptcrod^actvle. The system stretches right across England 
from Yorkshire to Dorset. 

Cretaceows or Chalk System ,—This is found in all the chalk 
dist»<jfs of England. When examined by a powerful micro¬ 
scope, chalk is found to bo composed of myriads of minute 
shells, such as still form a kind of whitish mud at the bottom 
of some parts of the Atlantic. 

Tertiary System. — Formerly the various systems of 
stratified rocks wore grouped in three divisions: Primary, 
•Secondary, and Tertiary. Tlie first two have been subdivided 
fnto the system# alre^y mentioned, but the Tertiary still 
retains its name. The Tertiary deposits consists generally of 
clays, limestones, marls, sands, and grits; and in the fossils 
wo find species of every existing order of animals, except man. 
The Tertiary strata are met with in Essex, Middlesex, Hamp¬ 
shire, and other counties, and generally occupy well-defined 
tj^cts or “ basins,*' such as the “ London basin.” 

Tho close of the Tertiary period seems to have been 
accompanied with intense cold. The tops of the chief moun¬ 
tains in Great Britain were covered with glaciers, traces of 
which may be distinctly seen in Wales and Cumberland. 
After 2 ^ time the wholh surface—not only of Great Britain, but 
of tiortlicrn* Europe as well—seems to have sunk gradually, 
and tho glaciers wore changed into icebergs. After a time— 
how long it is impossible to say—the land slowly emerged 
from the sea; tho temperature gradually grew milder; aud 
tho distribution of land and water took its present form. 
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It Is believed that the following Glossary may be made of essential nse 
to the learner of Geography, by teaching him the meaning of the names 
of places, and so fixing them more firmly In his memory. It may be 
naed in various ways. Portions of it may be given out, day by day, to 
be got by heart. The teacher may farther require the pupil to find in¬ 
stances of the occurrence of the same roots in other names than those 
which appear in the Table. Or a number of names being given to the 
pupil, he may be asked to point out and explain their roots. 

ft will be readi^ underst(X>d that Ang.-Sax. stands for Anglo-Saxon; 
Arab, for Arabic; Basq. for Basque; Colt, for Celtic; Chald. for Cbaldco; 
Chin, for Chinese; Dnn. for Danish; Dut. for Dutch; Engl, for Engll/^h; 
Eslh. for Esthonian; Fr, for French; Germ, for German; Gr. for Gfctik ; 
Hebr. for Hebrew; Hlndost. for Iliiuloatanee; Hung.for Hungarian; Ital. 
for Italian; Lat. for Latin; Mai. for Malay; Pers. for Persian; Port, for Por¬ 
tuguese; Russ, for Russian; Sanscr. for Sanscrit; Sclav, for Sclavonic; Span, 
for Spanish; Svred. for Swedish; Tart, for Tartar; Tout, for Teutoulc; 
Turk, for Turkish. 


Aa, Aab, Aub, Aibc Atb (Celt.), 
witer ;—the names of rivers in the 
British Islands, Franco, Flanders, 
Switzerland, Russia. 

Ab, Ap (Sanscr.), water;~as in Pun¬ 
jab, Doa6. 

Abbd (Sanscr.), a dwelling, an abodt; 
—AllahaAsa, Jelala6a<f. 

Abbb (Fr.), Abbey, Abbot (Engl.), 
an abb«ft, an abbot ; —A6&eville, Al^ 
ieyleix, AbbotsfotA. 

Abbb (Celt.), the mouth of a etream; 
—Aberdeen, Aftergavenny. 

Acqca (Ital.), Aoua (Span.), AiauES, 
AlX (fr.), water; —Aa/u<ipcmdente, 
Aguarieo, Ai^vcs-mortes, Auc, A»z- 
la-Chapelle. 

A dbl (Tout.), noble; — Adelfon, A dele- 
berg. 

Al, El (Arab.). lA<;—A/cantara, Al¬ 
giers, A'lmina. 

Aix^ala (Arab.), a eaetle or frontier 
town; —A(ca/«-la-Real. 

Alt, ALTEK(Germ.), old ;— Aitklrch, 
Aft«nbruck. 

A.vtt (Or.) oppoeite to; — Anti-I.>e- 
banon, Aatt-Taiirus. 

Abo, Aibd (Celt), a height^ a pro- 
montoru; — Ardnamurchan, Ard- 
fert, Klnnafrd. 

Aeoub, Eroub (Fr.), a fteht, a terri¬ 
tory ; —Camaryue, Houerguf. 

Ac (Germ.), o meadow or prairie; 
—Awerbach, Asrau. 

At;i:H, Aftt (Olt.), a field; —AucAln- 
Icck, AucAlouchrleN, AcAray. 

Auc'htbb, IJachter (Celt.), upper or 
high ; —A wcAtcrarder. 

Avow (Celt.), the name of many 
rivers in the Brltisli Islsnds;— 
fitraCbavon, Qlenavon, Avonmore. 


Bab (Chald. and Arab.l a court;— 
Babylon, JSaAelroandeb. 

DAcn, Pach (Germ.), a etream ;— 
BchwarzAacA, hwapneh. 

B,^JGerm.), a bath;—Baden, Carls- 

Bahia (Span.), a hay ;— Bakta-do-« 
Todos-los-Santos. 

BAim ( Arab. a rtVer ,*—BaArn;!- 
Ablan, BaAr-cl-Azrek. 

Bal, Ball, Bally (C'ett.), a house, 
hamlet, or village; — Batinonl,BaU- 
antrae, iAdl^shannon. 

Beal, Bballbach, Ballocb (Celt.), 
a pass, an outlet; — Bsa/iiambo, 
/7ca/c(ieAnamban, Baltoehmyle. 

Beau (Fr.), fair, beantiful, griodpnm 
//mupreau. Beavreganl, Aeaeville. 

Bkrh (ilebr.), a well; —ilcersheha. 

Brit (Arab.), Bktii (Hebr.), a dwell¬ 
ing, temple, or place ;—Ar«il-el-fakih, 
Bethol, flethrmin, //ciAlehem. 

Belle fair, /(mhI, benptiful;— 

La-/I^I(A-Alliance, y/cdcisle. * 

Ben (Colt.), a wsountain; —.Bsnncvis, 
//mlomond. 

Bruu (Genn.X a momilam;—Vorall- 

berg, DonnersAery. 

Black (Engl.), black, dark; — Black- 
stone, niackmlAvr, the Black Sen. 

Blaiu (CeIt.),a/>Aiinor open;—Jilair- 
athole, JEdairgowrie. 

BLAHC(Fr.), BLAK(x>(Span.), Biabco 
(P ort.), toAirc;-~-MontddaNc, Capa 
Blanco, Caatello Bianco. 

Bottle., lUT*t‘t.K (AtiK.-Hax.).a dwell¬ 
ing, anabode ;—llarAolde, NewAatds. 

BBAE(Celt.), a hiU, a slope; — Brae- 
mar, /IrncrlBcli,tho Braes of Angus. 

Brii>or (Engl.);--CamAH^«,i9r^o- 
WBtor, StockAHi^. 
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Bbuox, Pbuok (Qenn.)f a Iridg*; 
-~Osnft6rtteA Inn^pnieft. 

Bbukn (Germ.), a v»M or fountain f 
-"'Sohoen&rtMin. 

Bdbno (SpaA.), Bnoiro (Ital.), good; 
— BuonoM-Ajreo, Buotiaparte. 

Bdboh, Bubo, Bobouoh, Bobbow, 
Bhouoh, BuBr (Eng;!.), Bero 
raerm.), Bobo (Dan.), Boubo (Fr.), 
Boboo (Ital.), a fortified place, a 
municipality^or corporate town ;— 
EdinfrurpA, Burph - upon - Sands, 
Burphead, JAnTiborough, Borrow 
Btouuness, Broughiy-t&rry, Canter- 

^bu ry, NuremAerjT, Aal&or^, Cber- 
Borgono'vo. 

Bubx, Bourn (Enf^I.X a streamlet; 
—Bannockburn, Asnboum. 

By (Teut.), a dtoelling, a hamlet, a vil- 
{ape,*—-Appl«btr, Kirk^, Lockerbp. 


C ARB, Cab a fortified place ;— 

dftlirnarvon, Garlisie, Carlow, Car- 
haix. 

Caibn, Cabn (Cel^, a heap of stones, 
a mountain /-—Cairngorm, Cim- 
wath. 

Calv (Engl.* a small island beside a 
targe one;—Calf of Man, Calf of 
Eday. 

Cahbus (C€lt.X the bend of a rttper,^ 
Obmbu skenneth pCambusneihan. 

Campo (Ital.and Span^ Champ (Fr.), 
a field, a plain ; — Oampo-Vormio, 
Fieamp, BaaueAamp, Champngae. 

Castlr (Engl.), Castro, Castrllo 
^ pan. and ItiU.X Castro (Span.), 
CasskIj, Kaubi, (Germ.X Kastri 
(Q r.), a castle ;—Oa«<Zcreagh, New- 
castle, Costed Rodrigo, Oustello- 
Bianco, Cutro-Marino, Cassel,Kas- 
(eUann, Kastri. 

Cban, Can, Kin (Celt)t a point, a 
promontoru, a headk^; — Ooan- 
tyre. Candor, Aintyre. 

Cma, ^BA, SofiA (Chfn.), sand;'— 

• Kin-sAa-Kiang, Shame. 

Chan, Scham or Shan (Chin.), a 
mountain ;—YeAan, KinsAan. 

Cbatbau, Chatri. (Fr.), a castle ;— 
Chateau - Thierry, CAatofhorault, 
'NenfcAatai. 

Cbbhbb, Cbbbbt (Turk, and Pers,), 
a house, a town ;—AllahoAsAsr, 
Ohesrisinn, PondleAerrp. 

Chbstbb, Ckstrb, Cartbb (Ang.> 
Sax.), at fortified place ;—Chester, 
Mnoehester, QUmeester, LaneosUr. 

CiTTA, CiviTA (Ital.X Ciudad, Citi- 
DAD (Span.), a city ;—CiMa-NnoYa, 
Civita-Veeuita, fXiidad-Rodrigo, 
C(ii^<Ma-lB.T^ldRd. 


ChtPR (Efigl.X a roek, m MU'Wids;— 
Batei^s, Oli/Um. 


Cot, (Ital. and Span.), a mountain, a 
mountain-pass ;— C^dn-Geant. 

CONBR, CwM (Celt.X a hollow or vale; 
—Wycombe, Ctomneath. 

Cot, Coat (Engl.X a cottage, a hut; 
—Fencolee, Saltcoalo. 

CoTK, Cotta, Kotta (Sanscr.X o/orl, 
a dwelling ;—Jagareots, Deireolta. 

Court, Goub* Cor (Fr.), o waUed en¬ 
closure, a court; — Hnicourt, Cour- 
celles, CorbetOD. 

Cbaio, Cabbick, Gboaoh (Cell), a 
crag, a rock, a rocky mountain; 
—Craipmillar, Craipphadric, Oar- 
ricAfergua, CVoapApatrick. 


Daoh (Pers.), a mountain; — Dagh- 
estan. 

Daib (Arab.X « houw; — Dair-el- 
Kamar. 

Dal (Cell), a territory; — lAifxiada, 
Dairy, Z>aA:eith. 

Dalb, Dax. (Tent.), a valley, a dale ; 
—Dovedo^ TweeddoZe, DalecaxUn. 

Dan, Damn (Germ.), a bank, a sluice, 
a dam; — Amsterdam, Rotterdam. 

Daria, Dbbia (Tarli a river ;— 
Kizil-doria. 

Drn (Engl.X ® ravins; —Walden, 
Hawthomden. 

Duit, Dhuibb, Duff, Dd, Do, Doo, 
Dov (Celt.X biocA, dark; —RoasdAu. 
BenmuickdufbA Di^eriu, Duloch, 
ATon-/>u (the old Highland name 
of the Fortli), Con (Do-aVonX Doon 
(Doo-avonX Dovem. 

Dib, Dit, Diva (Sanscr.X an island; 
—Serendib, MaldiM». 

Djrbrl, Jrdkl (Arab.X a hiU;— 
2^'ebeZ-el-Mousa, /h'ebci • el - Tarik 
(GibraltarX •/eiM-Kamri. 

Dobp (Germ.), a dtoeUtnp, a village; 
—Dusseldof/, Altdorf, fieadorf. 

Drum (CellXartt^e;—^/Vummelxier, 
i>rumcliff. 

Dun, Dum, Don (CellX a height, 
a fortified place ; —Z^fermline, 
Dungannon, Dunkirk, Dumbarton, 
ZHimfries, Snowdon, Chateandun. 


EAST, E8T, £a (EngLX 
£d«(bourne, Rniex. 

Ecclrs, Bolrs (from the Lat. bccls- 
SIaX a eh urcA,*—iBecZefechan, JBecles- 
maoban, Bglwyetsix, Twregles. 

EUsrn (Qenn.X iron ;—ZBuenberg. 

(Turk.X a river;— 
KicUormali^ JeultrmaA. 

El Ei8(ar.),«t;—^Unes(eontracipd 
nrom Ks AthintlX iStBmboul (fknm 
JBs tin polin). 

Ebb, Uiao, Usb, Bwbr, Oum (CellX 
«oal«^—^lenesA JWWale, uiTei^ 
esk, Ush, AoMdale, Ou^ 
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Bflu (Turk.), old;—^JEvifcieheher. 

Etakia, iTAiriA (Basq.X habitaiion; 
—Las^nta, Aquitonta. 

Et, At, Ak, a, EajOb <Teat.)f an is' 
fond;—OrkiMy, Bardsoy, Golonsay, 
Cumbroo, Staflo, Angleoeo, Faroo. 

Fbix, Fbi.d (Teat.), a hill, a roek /— 
Crosq/eU, Harwell, Qoat/elif Dorre- 
yield, Drachen/eio. 

Fbkbt (Engl.X a passa^^e across a 
river, lake, orfirVi ;— ^Ferrybridge, 
Qaeea((/f:rry, Porta/erry. 

Fbbtb (Ft.), a little fort; — Fkrt4- 
Fresnel, La /’er(^-sur-P^ron. 

Fibud, Fbi:.d (Teut.),a |>Iain;—Llch- 
field, Donner^feld, Fe^irch. 

Fibtb, Fbitb, Fiobd (Teut), <m arm 
of the sea; —Pentland Firth, Sol¬ 
way Firth, Flekkeytord. 

Fort, Fohtaimb (Fr.X Foutb (Ital.), 
Fubxtb (Spai^ a mkU, a spmng, a 
fountain ; — Fontenoy, Fontaine^ 
blean, Flmano, /'’Mentej-de-Ebro. 

Fobob (Teut.) a waterfall; —Ays- 
gartb/oree. 

Fobd (Engl.X Fubt (Oerm.X a pas- 
sage across a river ; —O xford, Loag- 
ford, Atbota/ord, FnnKfurt. 

Fobt (Engl, and Fr.\ a stronghold; 
—jForfwllliam, Rocaq/br<. 

Frabk (Gorm-Xy^ea;— Franhiori. 

Fbbb (Engl.X Fbbt (Germ.X^ee;— 
AVoepor^ i^eetown, FVeyburg. 

Oamxjl (Swad.X old; —Gamlo-Carle- 
by. 

Qaboa, OuiroA (Sanaer.X a river ;— 
Qanj^e, Klshenyunya. 

Oab, Gub, Qhub (Sanscr.), a fortified 
place; —Kaachyor, Staryar, Biaaen- 
gur, FatiehyAar. 

Oabtb (Tent.), a farm; —AppleyarfA. 

Oatb (Engl.X an entrance; —J^ma- 
gate, Galehouae. 

Qau, OoTiA (Qerm.X a village, a 
township; —Tbaryoii, Thury^via. 

Oaot, Ohadt (Sanaer.X a passage; 
—Ramyaul. 

Qbbibob (Oenn.X a mountain 
RieaenyeAirye. 

Obb (Tedi.X « — Klmneyen, 

Qroniyofi. 

Ghxbo (Pera.X o foion;*—DarabyAerd. 

Gubbbt, Ghibi (Sanscr.), a moun¬ 
tain ; — Klatoagherrv, Dhawala- 
ghM. 

Gi.rb (Celt-X a vailep; — Oleneoe, 
Olendnlouf^ Ratherglen, 

Gobod, Gbad (Selar.X a town;-— 
Novyoroef, NoTyynadL GorodaU, 
(Tradlaka, Belyrods. 

Obabbb (Gem.x a th^f, a noMa/— 
QrafstgCheX, 


Gbakd, Gbabob (Fr. and Span.), 
great; —Groad-Luoa, PAo-Qrainde. 

Gbbat (Engl.);— Great Yarmouth. 

Qbxbk (Engl.X QBOBx(Germ.Xyreen; 
—Greenwich, Groeningen. 

Obosb (Qerm.X great; —Groeebor. 

Quada (Arab.x a stream, the valley 
of a river;—Guadalquivir. 

Hatt (Germ.), a port^ an inief of the 
eea Curi^ieArt^. 

Hai (Ctiin.X (Ae sea; — KauAai. 

Haia. (Engl.), a house; —BaaingAaZZ. 

11am, 11 A)^ Hamb, (Swed.), « port; 
—FiiedricheAam, GarlaAamn. 

11am, llKiM, Hbm (Teut.), a M'.he, 
a village, a town; —BlmingAam, 
ColdingAam, DrontAeitn. ^ 

Uaus, II ausbb, Hues, Uoubr (Tcut.X 
a dwelling ;—h.\haus, MuUAausen, 
AggerAuus, Auchte^l^ee. 

Hatbb, Hatb (Teut.X a port, or har¬ 
bour ; — NewAoven, Kar^Vaven, 
ThoraAovn. 

Ubad (Engl.X a promontory, a cape; 
— Holyhead, St Abb’s Head. 

Ilf LI. (Engl.), a AeiyAf,a mountain;-- 
BoxAiZl, ThomAill. * 

II 1 MA (Sanscr.),/ra«l, •oinler,* — Hima¬ 
laya, • 

HiesAB (Turk.), a stronghold;—Kaxa- 
hissar, « 

IIiTiiB (Ang.-Sax.X a port, a har¬ 
bour ; —QueenAifAe. 

Ho (Chin.), a river, a eonal;—-lloang- 
Ao, YuAo. 

llocn, IIoBB, Hot (Tout.X high;— 
/focAatadt, //oAenatadt, Itoy Idand. 

IIoLL (Genn.X hollow, low; — Hot- 
Zand. . 

Holm (TeutX an islet, fiat land on the 
bank of a river or firth; —Stock- 
AoZm, Axholm, QreeuAoZm. 

Holt, Halt, IIalix>w. Hbiltokb 

i Teut.)^ eacred, venerable; — Holy- 
lead, lAfly lale, Holy Lochi Hah- 
tax, EinAoZZofO, //eiiyoland. 

Hops (Teut.X a creek, a &ay;~>8t 
Margaret's Hope, Long Hope. 

Hopb (Teat.), a Z»<;2e vole;—l5ryAo|fe, 
StanAope. 

Hobb (Germ.X a mounlain peak; — 
iTomberg, WetterAom. 

Hbad (Selar.X a loion,*’— Hradelk. 
lluBST (Ang.-Saz.), a wood, a forest; 
—LyndAurel. 

€ 

Iab (Raaa.X a haak;-~>IaroiAMS, Krtea- 
noiarak. 

ItBMTurk.X new;—/eniealah. 
iLt (Turk.), a eouiUry;—RonroiU. 
Ibcb, iBBiB, Embib, Ymra (CettX an 
ieland;—^neAkalth, Jmiieboi^ Jh> 
niekilko, V'tyeymooh. 
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ImO| IiroK, IvoBir (Tettt.\ a fi€ldt a 
plain, a muadow / — Qoditlmin^, ' 
Thurin^e, Tubm^«n. 

Intkb, Ikkbb (Celt.), fAe moutA of a 
stream; — Inverexnj, Ztifterkip. 

ISLB (Engl, and Fr.X Ilha (Port.), an 
island; — Isle of Wight, Pair Isle, 
Bellewle, Ilha Grande. 

KAi8XB(Germ.X Casar, the Emperor; 
—KaiserstndL 

Kambm, KAMitfN (Sdav.), a stone, m 
rock; — Kamientz, ITamtenko. 

Kaba (Tart.X block; —Aaramania. 

Kblat, Kalab (Arab.X a fort;^ 

Kkitd, Kabd (Sanecr.X a kingdom, a 
fortress; —TaBchLsnd, Samarjfcand. 

KBirf{Tark.), a town; —Kadiiteni. 

Kiako (Chin.), a river;~~Kiang^yuen, 
Y ang-tae-A tanp. 

Km (Celt.), <^eAttr6A;~>£»lmaraock, 
J^^ennr. 

Kxn i^elt-A a point, a headland; — 
ATintyre. 

Kim (Chin.), ao2^'—ATtnehan. 

Kimo (Engl.), Kobmiq (Germ.), a 
monarch dTinpeton, iCoentastadt. 

Kiobiko, Kiopimo, Kopimo, Gopxm, 
Cuippbm (Teut-X a market;—'Sj- 
kiobing, Lldkioping, hinkoping, do- 

* penhamn, GAtjDpmham. 

Rihk, Kibcbbm, Kbbquk, CaimcH 
^eut.X « cAure* ;—JTtrkcadbright, 
AtrAl^'-Lonsdale, FallnrA, Dun¬ 
kirk, llohenktrcken, Airckenlauter, 
Christ«ktfrck. 

Kia (Sclav.), litlle/—‘JTIrchenef. 

Klxim (Genn.X little; —A’i«inaBjpach. 

KNOCX,CKOci^CeU.),a kiii; — Knock- 

* meledown. Knock of Strathisla. 

Kopf (Germ.), a head, a summit ;— 
Ochsenkof)/. 

Koui., Kal, Kon (Tart.X a lake;— 
Tchebarkmil, Baikal. 

Kbabxo (Sclav.Xniddy,/<|fr;—JTroa- 
noiatuk. . 

L^k, Loch, Lonon, Laach, Lago 
(Teut), a sheet of water ;— Lake Su¬ 
perior, G airlock, Locknagar, Longh- 
Neagh, Glendalovgk, Laachotwoo, 
iHX^o-Maggiore. 

Lamo (TeutA a country, a region ; — 
England, Notherlandj, Milan. 

Lamo, Lamob, Lamobm (Teut^ long; 
— Langsland, Langholm, Langen- 
berg. * 

Lautbb (Germ.X clear ; Lauter- 

bourg. 

LAwf Ang.-Bax.),a kill;—Nortb Ber¬ 
wick Laie, Wudlaw. 

Lbs, Lis (flrom EoolbsX a ekurck; 
—Leetnanago, Linnote. 


eoun- 


Lbt, Lxiob (Ang.-Saz.X pasture, fal¬ 
low-ground Hadley. Ghndleigk. 

Licbt, Lichtbm (Germ.), clear,hf^hi; 
—Z/ickleawald. 

Liir ^elt.), a pool, a lake, a waterfaU; 
—^Rosltn. Ltnlithgow, X/inton. 

Lin (Esth.), a town ; —^Tablin or Da- 
niltn (Revel). 

Lixxui (Engl.), small; — Littleton. 

Luam (CelLX a church; — lAandnS. 

Ma (Arab.X water ;— Bahr-bela-ma. 

Mara fSaneer.X great; — Makanoddf. 

Mabi. (Hindost.X a place, a fortress; 
—Baramokl. 

Mamdbl, Makdala (Sanser.X a < 
try, a kingdom ;— Coromandel. 

Mabb, Mabcb (Teut.X a boundary, a 
frontier, a division, a district ;— 
Denmark, Afarkdort, Jfarckmont. 

Mabxbt, Markt (Teut.X a market; 
— Market Weiguton, Newmorkel, 
Jfarklbach. 

Medina (Arab.X a town; — Medsnor 
celi. 

Mbk (Chin.), a passage ; —Honmen. 

Miodlb (Eng.X in the midst, hetwosn; 
—MiddUaox, Middleton, Middlehy. 

Mili. (Eng.), Mubd (Germ.X a mill ; 
— MtUtard, NewmtU, Jfuk^ausen. 

Minbtbb, Monastxb. Munstbb 
(T eut.X MoUTiXB(Fr.),amonae(ery, 
a monastic church; — ’Westminster, 
Monasterboice, Munster, Farmou- 
tiers. 

Mont (Fr.X Month (Ital.X Moowt, 
Montb (Eng.), Monads, Mtmtdd 
(C olt.), a hiU, a mountain: — Mont 
Blanc, Beaumonl, Jfontenegro, 
Marchmoni, Ifontkkeen, Monoid 
liadh, Jlfgngdd-Mawr. 

Moob, Mobb, Muib (Eng.)L a looete, 
a wild, heathy ground; —Dartmoor, 
Exmore, Lammermuir, Gladsmutr. 

Mob (Celt, and Sclav.X the sea ;— Ar¬ 
morica, Iforea. 

Mob, Mobb, Mobb, Mawb (Celt.X 
grea‘, large; —Strathmore, dforven, 
Arranmore, Penmaenmaior. 

Mouth (Eng.), Momdb, Mundb 

i Germ.X the effiux of a elream;— 
'ortsmottlk, Plvmouik, Speymmok, 
Dendermonde, TAngenmmde. 

Mull (TeuLX a headland;— MuU of 
Galloway. 

Naqab, Naqur, Nuoqub (Saneer.), 
a town ; — BUnayar, SrlnagtiP, 
Ahmodnuganr. 

Nagy (Sclav.^reol;—ifogy-KIkinda. 
Nan (Celt.), a brook; —irantes. 

Nan (Chin.), aoNaem;-^ Nanking. 
New, Hbu Nibuw, Nv (Tcul.X Noo- 

▼BAU, NovKLLK,Nxup(Fr^Ncovo. 
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NtrovA (Ital.), Nubvo (Spui.), Nov- 
ot, Nott (Sofav.X Neo, 

Nka (Or.), new, imodem; — New- 
eastle, A>Kburg, Ntewkerk, Ny- 
land, Nbwette France, Chateau* 
n«t^,Casala«0vo,ClttanuotMx,Ca8tcl- 
la la NuevOf Novgorod, Novaia (No¬ 
ra) Zembla, Novygmd, Neocastro. 

NB88, Naks, Noes (Teut.), a head¬ 
land ;—CaithnMa, Dungen^M, Lin- 
desnoAff, A^oashead, Swiatoi-noaa. 

NBTnER, Nieder (Teut.), lotoer ;— 
Ael^lands, Art>d«rlahnateln. 

Nijni (Sclav.V nether, lower ; —A’y- 
ni-Novgorou. 

Nob (Tart.), a lake ;—Kokonor. 

North, Nord, Nob (Tent.), northern; 
—AorrAampton, AVr<ihau8en, Nor¬ 
folk^ Norirnj, At/rmandy. 

Oe (Teut.X an ialand ; —Faroe. 

Old, Ou>bn, Alo, Oode (Tent.X old, 
•ancient ; — Oldlinm, AMborough, 
Oldenhorg, Oudennrde. 

OST, Osteb, Oost (Teut.), eastern /— 
Offend, Oaferhofen, Oaterrich (Aus¬ 
tria), Ooffham. 

OuEA (Chin,), a river ;—Saghalien 
Oula. 

Oteb, Ober, Oder (Teut), upper ;— 
Overstono, Ofterhofen, Oderberg. 

Patav, Patar, Patrax (Sanscr.), a 
town or etfy;—.Seringapafam, Chin- 
rnjnpatan, K Istnanafnam. 

Pe (Chin.). BorfA;—/fekin. 

Pei (Chin.), white; — Briho. 

Per (Celt.^ a hill, a headland, a top, a 
terrMnatian; —/Vamaenmawr, An• 
rhyn, /Vnfahel, Apennines. 

Perj, Pcrj (Sanscr.), five;—PeniiJ- 
chehr, Amiab. 

Plessts (Fr.), a hedge, a park; — Plee- 
sis-lfa-Tours. 

For., Pot.i, Por.TS, Pt.e, Pi.Efl, Rle 

i Gr.), POBE, POOB, POUB, P«K)BA, 
* 0 (>BAn, PuRA (Sanscr.X a eity or 
town; —SebastOMf, Nionpr.Zi,Perse- 
polie, AdriamjpM, Napfef, Grcnn^>(e, 
Singapore, Sbabjehnnpf>f>r, l:a«i- 
jahpour, Sowpoorah, fJanjapnr^j. 
Pool, Pole, Poll, Pow, (Eng.), «fi7Z 
water ;-~tAvoTp^, Ullapool, Wal¬ 
pole, KIrkapol, /blrnaihe, /v>iofmills. 
Port, Porte (Fr. and Ital.), Pijkste 
(Sp.), a bridge ; — /imf-a'.Mousaon, 
Pr/nf«corvea«i, Atenfedeume. 

Port (Eng.), Pobto (Ital, and Port.), 
Puerto (Span.), a port or harbour; 
—Ajrfaniouth, Deronporf, Awfo- 
bello, A««rfo-real. 

PouiA> (Or.), lI<fle;-*'iV»fIo-8amo. 
Polta> (Mai.), an Utand; —Poulo Peh* 


Pbataoa (Sanscr.), a eor^0uenoe, or 
meeting 0/watere ;—-I>eyaprttyaga. 

Queer ( Engl.);— QuemeteTrj,QueenjH 
land, OMsenhithe. 

Rajah, Raj (Sanscr.), a king;-^Sa- 
jahmundry, Ar/pootana. 

Ra8 (Arab.), n head ;— /(oj-al-Tlad. 

Rath, Rait,Roth, Ruth (Celt.),«/or- 
tified place ;— /(afAcominck, Rath- 
yen, Logierait, AolAbury, Ruthyen. 

Real (Span.), royal;—Montreal. 

Reich, Rik (Teut.), o/ a king, a king¬ 
dom; — ReiehBtadt, O&terreieh (Aus¬ 
tria). C-*- 

Rbk A (Sclav.), a stream; — Tobemaia' 
reka. 

Rio (Span.), a river; — /lio-de-la-Plata. 

Roche (Fr.), Rock (Engl.), a rock, a 
stronghold ; — ilocAolle, RoclAng- 
ham, Rocroy, J?ooua'rnadour. 

Ros, Rose, Russ (Celt.), a p^-isula, 
a headland ;— .ffo.tUn, Melrole' Roee- 
noath, CuIroM, Muckrosj. 

Salt (Eng.), Sale (Gemi.X edU;^ 
Sallconte, <^al«bourg. 

Scha, Sha, Cha (Chin.), eand;— 
.SVmmo, Kln-.»A«-K 

ScHKKE (Oerjn.X enow; —SeAneeberg' 

Schorr (Oerm^i, fair, hwtutiful;— 
tSVAoenbnmn. 

ScH w A RZ (Q erm .),AlaeA;—&Ai(Kirsen- 
berg. 

Sea. See, Zee, Sob (Teut.), a sheet of 
water, a take, a sea ; —infield. See- 
land, Zuydercee, Foeraundeoe. 

Selo (Russ.), a village ;— Tzarkoe- 
eelo. 

Srmlia (Sclav.), land ;— Novali>.^)nn- 
lia (Nova-Zoinhla). 

Hero flLin.), a meadow; — Thoreeng. 

Skhai, 3,\bai (Tart.),a palace;—Uuk- 
tclil.irrrt*. 

Sax (Ang.'Sax.), Sgxona ;— Essex. 

SliiRt., Shirls (Ang.-Cax.),*a tempo¬ 
rary hut, a aujnmer dwelling; — 
OnimAAiel, GalasAtels. 

Si (Chin.), western ;— /!(thai, Chost. 

SioY (Arab.), aiord;—Sidy-l»a,h. 

SiKRRA (Span.), a saw, a rugged ridge 
of mountaina; — iSierra-Nevada. 

Sk (Russ,), a contraction ^om Seoe 
and SxAlA, fAe termination by which 
the name of a man or river is changed 
into an ndteetive, so oj^ to denote a 
town;— A Ui xandrovsk, TobolsA. 

SxEBKY (Tcut-X a reef, a roeh, a rocky 
isle t ; —- A’tof r ryvore. 

SuEVE, Sliabii, 8LA(CeIt.X E hUt;— 
SlievedoQurdt Shanunann. 

Slot, Sohlot (Dutch), a fortress 
Slofn, 
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SNOw{EngA 8MBE(Dan. andSwed.), 
snow /—/Snowdon, SneobtHttai. 

Soo, Su (Tart.), a river/—Knnsu. 

SODTB, SUD, SOKDBB, SUTBEB, SU, 
ZirroBR (Teut.), southern;—South- 
wark, /Sudbury, Sodor (Soedereys), 
<Stt(A«rIand, /SuffbUc, Zuyderzee. 

Spbikg (Engl,), a well; — Zpringdtdd. 

Stad, Stadt (Germ.), a toum; —Fre- 
dertCAtad, CarlAtodf. 

Stan, San, Jan, Tan, Tana, Tania 
(Sanscr.), a And, a country; —Af¬ 
ghanistan, Khorassan, Azerbi^an, 
Bootan, Rajpootana, Mauritanta. 

Stabo, Btabt (Sclav.X old; — Staro- 

^Mplsk, StarygtsA. 

Stavbo (Gr.), a cross; —iStovropol. 

SiKiifc Stebn, Stkn, Stone, Stan, 
(Teut.), a stone, a rock’, —Ehren- 
braltstem, /Ststnbacb, ^teenkerqup, 
Ft«nnl8, ^(onAhaven, Stonehenge, 
Ilalyftone, S'tanton. 

STBta^eut.), a seat, a dwelling ;— 
Scranster, Ulbster, 

Stow (Ang.-Sax.), a place, a dwdling; 
—Chepstow, Stow. 

Stbath (Celt.), a wdUyStrath- 
more, StratAeam. 

Btbom (TeutA o stream, a eurrent;— 
Malstrom, /Stroma, Stromness. 

‘Ta (Chin.), great /-jJhchan. 

Tao (Tart.), a mountain;—Mousto^. 

Tasch (Turk.), a stone;—2hscAkiu- 
prun. 

Tchai (Turk, and Pern.), a river;— 
Mourad-TbAai, Talkh-TcAai. 

Tcbano, TcnoUNO (Chin.), middle, 
central; — TcAanp-koue, Tchoung- 
chan. 

TCHKBNY (Sclav.X hloch ; — Tehertii- 
kov. 

Tchino (Chin.X a town, a wall;—3in- 
tching. 

Tel. (Arab.), a hiU; —Tel-el-iondyeh. 

Thrbb (Fr.),TiFRRA (Span.), land ;— 

J'lniyterre,* Jlierra-del-F\iego. 

Thai. (Germ.),a valley; —SchoentAoZ. 

Thorps (Teut.), a dwelling, a hamlet, 
a village ;—Althorpe, SibtAorpe. 

Tu waits (Teut.), an isolated piece 
of land: —CrosstAwaito. 

Tobeb (Celt.), a well ;— Ihbermory, 
Balllnto&er. 

ToNO(Chin.), eastern;—TongAtong. 

Tob, Torbb (Ital. and Span.X Toub 
(Fr.X '{owBR (Eng.), a tower, a 
easUe ; — rorauemada, aTorre-acl- 
Oreco, Torres Vedraa, 3ht(r4tt>Pin, 
TWsr-Hamleta. 


Town,Ton (Teiit.Xa dwelling,a town; 
—Wigtown, Washington. 

Tbecht, Tbioht, Dbboht (Dut.X to 
ferry, a ford a passage;—Utrecht, 
MaestricAt, DordrecAt. 

Tuua, TuiiLY, Tilly, Towib, Ton, 
Tom (Celt.X a hill, a height;—TSU- 
lamore, TluZl^bardine, Tillyhody, 
Towie-Barclay, Tor-Alvle, Tomia- 
toul. 

Ur, Uj (Hung,), new, modem;— 
hely, iWvaros. 

Unteb, Under (Tent A lower; — Un- 
terwalden, Underclm. 

Upper (Teut.), higher;—Upper Ban¬ 
chory, Uppemnrik.. 

Val, VAij(Ital., Span,, and Fr.X a 
valley;—Val d’Amo, FolZadolid, 
Falpnraiso, Folromey, Faucluse. 

Vab (Hung.), a fortii^ place; — 
Temesvar. 

Veliki (Rubs.), great; —FeZiAt-Mov- 
gorod. 

Vrrknki (Rusb.X higher, upper;— 
FerAnei-Kamtehatsk. 

Vic, Wic, Wy (Teut. and Lat.X a 
village/—Viesvic, Vic de Bigorre, 
AlnuncA, Longioy. 

ViLL* (Fr.), Villa (Ital. and Span.X 
a town; —HautevtZle, Fillafranca. 

Wald, Weald (Teut.), a forest; — 
Schwarzwald, the TFeold of Sussex. 

Wall (Engl.X a rampart, a dyke; — 
IFaWingford, TFatttown. 

Wkem, Wkm, Uamh (Celt-X a cave; 
—Pittenioeem, IFemyss, Uamhysx, 

Wbilbr (Germ.X a village; —Baden- 
toeiler. 

Weissk (Germ,), white;—Wex$een' 
burg. 

Well (Engl.), a spring; —Holywell. 

West, Wester (Teut.), western;— 
IFestmlnster, IFesterhofen. 
Wiiitb,W HiT(Engl.X wAits;—TFAito- 
haven, IFAithom, IFArtby. 

Wick, Wicn, Vro, Wy (Teut.), a 
village, a town; —BrunstotcA, War- 
wick, NonoicA, Viesvic, Ntsuwy. 

Wiese {Gena.), a meadow, a pasture; 
—Elbwiese. 

Worth, Wbbth, Wabrt, WoRno 
(Tout.), a dwelling, o hafkl^j^ vtl- 
lope, a tow. 
werth, Stei 

Yden (Chin. 

—Kiang-." 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ENGLISH READING, GRAMMAR, ETC. 

In the initiatory department of instruction a valuable series of works was 
prepared by Dr McCulloch, formerly Head Master of the Circus Place School^ 
Edinburgh, afterwards Minister of the West Church, Greenock. 

% ^ DB H<CtriLOCH'S 8EBIES OF CLASS-BOOKS. 

The|B Books are intended for the use of Schools where the general menial 
culture of the pupil, as well as his proficiency in the art of reading, is studiously 
and systematically aimed at. 

They form,collectively, a progressions! Series, so constructed and graduated 
as to conduct tTie pupil, by regular stages, from the elementary sounds of 
langusum to its highest and most complex forms of speech; and each separate 
Book is msa progressively arranged,—the lessons which are more easily read 
and understood always taking the lead, and preparing tlie way for those of 
greater difficulty. 

The subject-matter of the Books is purposely miscellaneous. Yet it is 
always of a cbafacter to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge of the 
reader. And with tlie design of more effectually promoting his mental growth 
and nurture, the various topics are introduced in an order conformable to that 
2 h which the chief faculties of the juvenile mind are usually developed. 

*That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their proper 
stimulus and nutriment, the lessons are pervaded throughout by the religious 
and Christian element. 


. DB H'CDUOCH’B BEADINO-BOOKS FOB SCHOOLS. 

First Beading-Book. i^d. 

• Do. Large Type Edition^ in two Parts, price 2d. each. 

Second Reading-Book. 3d. 

Third Reading-Book, containing simple Pieces in Prose 

and Vorse,*with Exercises. Now Piintedin Larger Type, lOd. 

Fourth Reading-Book, containing only Lessons likely to 

interest With Synopsis of Spelling. Is. 6d. 

Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse. 2s. 

Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Liter¬ 
ature, ^mpiled from popular Writers. 39 Woodcuts* 3s. 

Manual of Englisk Grammar, Philosophical and Prac¬ 
tical, with Exerciaes; adapted to the Analytioal mode of Taition. 
TTttA a Chapter on Analysis of tSsnffnees. Is. 6d. 
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English Reading, Grammar, etc. 


Lennie's Principles of English Grammar. Comprising 

the Substance of all the most approved English Qrammars, briefly 
defined* and neatly arranged; with Copious Exercises in Parsing 
and Syntax. Copyright Edition^ with the Author’s latest improve¬ 
ments* and a Chapter on Analysis of Sentences. Is. fid. 

The Author's Key; containing, besides the corrected £ier- 
cises in Parsing and Syntax, many useful Critical Remarks* Hints, 
and Observations, and explicit and detailed instructions as to the 
best method of teaching Grammar. New Edition. 3s. fid. 

Analysis of Sentences: Being the Appendix to Lennie's 

Grammar adapted for General Use. Price 3d. Key, fid. 

The Principles of English Grammar; with a Series of 

Progressive Exercises, and a Supplementary Treatise on Analysis 
of Sentences. By Br James Douglas, lately Teacher (^En^ish, 
Great King Street, Edinburgh. Is. fid. 

Simplicity of expression and methodical arrangement have been uni* 
formly aimed at ,, 

Bouglas’s Initiatory Grammar, for Junior Classes. 

Printed in larger type, and containing a Supplementary Treatise oif 
Analysis of Sentences, fid. 

Douglas's Progressive English Header. A Series of 

English licading-Books. The Earlier Books are illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. 

First Boox. 2d. | Third Book. Is. j Firm Book. 28. 

Secokd Book. 4c1. [ Fourth Book. Is. 6d. } Sixth Book. 28. fid. 

Douglas's Selections for Becitation* with Introductory 

and Explanatory Notes; for Schools. Is. fid. 

Douglas's Spelling and Dictation l^ercises. Price U. 

Athenaum.-^** A good practical book, from which correct spelling and •pro¬ 
nunciation may bo acquired." 

Douglas's English Etymology: A Text-Book of Deriva¬ 
tives, with numerous Exercises. Price 2s. 

Scotsman.-^*An especially excellent book of derivativea.” 

Shakespeare's King Eichard XL With Introductions and 

Notes, etc. Rev. Prebendary Kodhtson, late Principal of the 
Diocesan Training College, York. Is. 

Wordsworth's Excursion. The Wanderer. Notes on 

Analysis and Paraphrasing. By Rer. H. O. RoBWaow. 8d. 




English Reading^ Grammar^ etc. 
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Ontlines of English Grammar and Analysis, for 

Elementary Schools, with Exercises. By Walter Scott 

Daloleish, M.A. Edin., lately one of the Masters in the London 

International College. 6d., or 8d. cloth. Key, Is. 

* 

Dalgleish's Progressive English ‘Grammar, with Exer¬ 

cises. 2s. •Key, 2s. 6d. 

FYom Dr Joseph Bosworth, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford; Author of the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, etc., eto, 

"Quite a practical work, and contains a vast quantity of important informa- 
tlRn,^ell arranged, and brought up to the present improved state of philology. 

1 have never seen so much matter brought together in so short a space.’* 

Dal^eish's Grammatical Analysis, with Progressive 

Exercises. 9d. Key, 2s. 

Dalgleish'h Outlines of English Composition, for 

Elemei^tary Schools, with Exercises. 6d. Key, 4d. 

Dalgleish's Introductory Text-Book of English 

COMPOSITION, based on Grammatical Synthesis i containing 
Sentences, Paragraphs, and Short Essays. Is. 

palgleish’s Advanced Text-Book of English Com- 

• POSITION, treating of Style, Prose Themes, and Versification. 
2s. Both Book# bound together, 2s. Gd. Key, 2s. Gd. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Beautifully Illustrated. 

Oliver and Boyd’s School Edition. Adapted for the New Code. 

Is. 

*^obinson Crusoe (Oliver and Boyd’s School Edition). Beau- 

.tifully Illustrated. Adapted for the New Code. Is. 

The Child's Story Book, for J unior Classes. Illustrated, 

A series of favourite Talcs, including, besides other stories, Cinder¬ 
ella, Jack and the 13ean Stalk, The Babes in the Wood, Tom 
Thumb, Sinbad the Sailor, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
J Ac:i#> THJ-i GIant-Kii.ler, Aladdin, etc., etc. Adapted for the 
New Code. Is, 

A Dictionary of the English Language, containing 

the Pronunciation, Etmology, and Explanation of all Words 
authorized by Eminent Writers. To which are added, a Vocabulary 
of the Roots of English Words, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, 
and Scripture Proper Names. By Alexander Reid, LL.!)., late 
Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. Jieduced to 28. 6d. 

Dr Eeid's Eudiments of English Grammar. Greatly 

Improved. This book is concise, simple, and of easy application. 
Copious Exercises have been introduced throughout; together with 
a new Chapter on the Analysis of Sentences. Gd. 
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English Reading, Grammar, etc. 


Dr Beid’s Bndiments of English Composition. With 

Copious Exercises. lUmodelled. 2s. Key, 2s. 6 d. ^ 

The work now includes Systematic Exercises in Scntcnce-maklng. A 
distinct division has been devoted to the Structure of Paragraphs. The 
sections on Descriptive and Nnrrative Essays have been entirely rewritten. 

History of English Literature; with an Ou;rLiNE of the 
Origin and Growth of the Engush Language. Illustrated bj 
Extracts. For Schools and Private Students. By Professor 
Sfalding. Jievised and continued, 3s. 6d. 

The whole work has undergone thorough and careful revision. The chrptisrs 
on the Language, and those on our Early Literature, have been brought into 
harmony with the results of recent philological and historical investigations; 
while the record of events has been bronght down to the present time. A few 
explanatory notes have been added In an Appendix, with the view of removing 
the dinicultics which recondite allusions and illu.strations are apt to cast in 
the path of the young student. 

Studies in Composition; a Text-Book for Acfvanced 
Classes. By David Phyde, M.A., Head Master of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company's Educational Institution for Young Ladies. 2s. 

I 

English Composition for the Use of Schools. By 

Robert Armstrong, LL.D., Madras College, St Andrews; an** 
Thomas Armsthono, lleriot F'oundation School, Edinburgh. Part 
I., Is- 6d. Part II., 2s. Both Parts bound togticher, 3s. Key, 2s. 

Armstrong’s English Etymology. 28. 

Armstrong’s Etymology for Junior Classes. 4d. 
Selections from Paradise Lost; with Notes adapted for 

Elementary Schools, by Rev. Koiikkt Demaus, M.A., latu of the 
West End Academy, Aberdeen. Is. 6d, 

Demaus’s Analysis of Sentences. 3d. 

Ewing’s Principles of Elocution,. improved by^ F. B. 

Calvebt, A.M. 6d. . 

SESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOKa 
Etymological Guide. 2s. Gd. 

This is a collection, alphabetically arranged, of the principal roots, affixes, 
and prefixes, with their derivatives and compounds. 

Old Testament Biography* containing noticeji of the 
chief persons in Holy Scripture, in the form of Questions, with refer- 
ences to Ikriptore for the Answers. Cd. 

Hew Testament Biography* on the same Flan. 6d. 


English Reading^ Grammar, etc. 


STANDARD READINa-BOOKS. 

By James CoXiViLLE, M.A., D.Se., Principal of Newton Place Establishment, 
Glasgow, formerly English Master, Georgp Watson’s College School, 
Edinburgh, one of the Educational Institutions of the Merchant Company. 

Primer: befng Spelling and Reading Lessons Introductory 

to Standard I. {Illustrated^) 36 pages. IJd. 

Biri}; Standard Reading-Book; with Easy Lessons in 

Script. {Illustrated.) 95 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 6d. cloth. 

• 

Second Standard Reading-Book ; with Dictation Exercises, 

partly in Sgript. {Illustrated.) 108 pages. 4d., or 6d. cloth. 

ThitdttS^andard Reading-Book ; with Dictation Exercises, 

l)artly iu Script. 144 pages, strongly bound. 8d. 

FoartkStandard Reading-Book; with Dictation Exercises. 

21G pages, strongly hound. Is. 3d. 

l^'ifth Standard Reading-Book ; with Dictation Exercises. 

300 pages, strongly bound. Is. 6d. 

Sixth Standard Reading’-Book ; with Biographical Notes, 

and Outlines for Exercises in Composition. 394 pages, strongly 
. bound. 2s. 6d. 


Glasgow Infant School Magazine. Compiled by 

D. Cauohib, Master of the Initiatory Department in the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary. IFitA numerous Woodcuts. 1st Series, 43rd 
Thousand, pr^ce 3s. Series, 13tb Thousand, price 3s. 

^ • 

Those volumos furnish a great variety of valuablo material for Intellectual 
and moral teaching, comprising Anecdotes and Stories, Hymns and Simple 
Verses set to Music; Lessons on Natural History, Botany, and on Familiar 
Objects; Sacred Geography, Bible Lessons, and Scripture Keferenoes. 

Household Economy : a Manual intended for Female 
Training Colleges and the Senior Class of Girls’ Schools. By 
Maroaket Maria Gordon (Miss Brewster), Author of “Work, 
or Plenty to do and how to do it,” etc 2s. 

System of English Grammar, and the Principles of Com¬ 
position. With Exercises, and a Treatise on Analysis of Sentences. 
By John White, F.E.I.S. Is. 6d. 
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ObjecULesson Cards. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS. 

On the Vegetable Kingdom. Set of 20 in a Box. £1, Is. 
On the Animal Kingdom. Set of 14 in a Box. £1, Is. 

On the Mineral Kingdom. Set of 14 in a Box. £1, Is. 

Each sabject is illustrated with Bpccimens, attached to the Cards, of the 
various objects described, the whole forming an interesting Industrial Mrsdnm. 

How to Train Young Eyes and Ears : being a Manual 

of Object-Lessons for Parents and Teachers. By Mary Anne 
Koss, Mistress of the Church of IScotland Normal .Infant School, 
Edinburgh. Is. Cd. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

« 

Oliver and Boyd’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 

Dkscriitive and .Statistical. With Numerous Etymological 
Notices: a Geographical Dictionary for Popular Use. 
Crown 8vo, 6s.; or with Atlas of 32 Coloured Maps, 6s. 6d. 

An entirely nf.%o Eiiition, with thf latest Ihpulation Erturns of our oton and oOt'^r 
Countries, and the in/unnation otherwise brought doum. 

Daily Telegraph. — "Great pains have evidently Ivcen taken to set d'»wn 
fnctvS briefly but accurately, and its compiler has given a very fair amount of 
space to the results of the most recent explorations and discuvericB. Jt will 
prove a most useful book of reference.” 

School Geography. By James Clyde, M.A., LL.p., one 
of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With Bifccial 
Chapters on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Techno¬ 
logical Appendix. Ilevised throughout. With 9 Coloured Maps. 4a. 

Edueattmal News.—*' The grand characteriHtic of the * School Geography * 
is its singular readableness—its clear, fluent, lively narrative; the sunny ray 
of realistic art that everywhere brightens tho subject with the charm almost 
of romance, dlBpelling the heavy cloud of superfluous facts and figures.” 

\/iyuo aMsviucuuM j wv^xawujr itb An Aypcndix on 
Bacr^ Geography. Revutd throughout. With 5 Coloured MafNi. 
la. 6d. 

Edueatumal Times.—** A thoroughly trustworthy manual.” 
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Geography and Astronomy. 


Stewart’s Compendium of Modern Geography, Poli¬ 
tical, Physical, and Mathematical. With Descriptive and 
Pronouncing Tables, Questions for Examination, etc. Frdca'ged and 
entirely New Edition. 525 pages. With 11 Coloured Maps. Ss. 6d. 

This edition has been most carefully prepared, and gives a life-like 
picture of each country, will) the results of recent census-teking in various 
parts of the world. The work is unusually complete in every respect. 

An Abstract of General Geography, comprehending a 

more minute Description of the British Empire, and of Palestine or 
tlw Holy Land, etc. With Numerous Exercises. For Junior 
Closes. By John White, F.E.I.S., late Teacher, Edinburgh. 
Cart^tUly Revised and Enlargefl With 5 Coloured Maps, Is. 

White’s System of Modern Geography: with Outlines of 

AaTimNOMTand Physical Oeookaphy ; comprehending an Account 
of tlic ^incipal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, Religion, Educa¬ 
tion, (jovernment, and Population of the various Countries. With 
Sacred Ckjography, Problems on the Globe, Exercises, etc. Care¬ 
fully Revii^a. 2 s. 6d. ; or with G Coloured Maps, 2s. 9d. 

JRudiments of Modern Geography. 'Ey ^.^^LE3C. H , 

• LL.D., late Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. Improved. 
With 5 Coloured Maps, Is. 

The names of places are accented, and accompanied with short descriptions, 
and occasionally with the nifutiun of some remarkable event. To the several 
countries are appended notices of their physical geography, productions, 
government, and religion; concluding with an outline of sacred geography, 
•problems on the use of the globes, and directions for the construction of maps. 

First Book of Geography; being an Abridgment of 

. * Dr Reid's Rudiments of Modem Geography; with an Outline of the 
Geography of Palestine. With M.ap of the World. Improved. 6d. 

Dr Reid’s Outline of Sacred Geography. 6d. 

An Iptroduntory Geography, for Junior Pupils. By Dr 
James Douglas, lately Head Master, Great King Street School, 
Edinburgh. With Map of the World. Care/uUy Revised. 6 d. 

Dr Douglas's Progressive Geography. On a new plan^ 

showing recent changes on the Continent and elsewhere, and em¬ 
bracing much Historical and other Information. 160 pages, Is. 
Carefully Revised. ' 

itlRcnwum.—The information Is copious, correct, well put, and adapted to 
the present state of knowledge." 

Dr Douglas’s Text-Book of Geography, containing the 

Physical and Political Geography of all the Countries of the 
Globe. Systematically arranged. 2s. 6d.; or with 10 Coloured 
Maps, Ss. Car^uUy lUvUed. 
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Geography and Astronomy. 

Class-Book of Geog;raph 7 . By William Lawson, 

F.R.G.S., St Mark’s College, Chelsea. With 7 Coloured Ifaps. A 
complete Text-Book. Is. 6d. 

Also sold in separats Parts, €ach teith a Cohttred Jfaj),vi».— 

Groorapiiicai. Pbiher. 2<1. Thk British Colonixs. 8d. 

Knoland and Waucb. Sd. Europs. 4d. 

Scotland and Irbland. 2d. Asia, Africa, and Aurrica. 4d. 

The/olltneingfour boohs haoe been prepared by Mr J/iwson to meet the additional 

reguirentei4ts of Code 1882 :— ^ 

St 

Geographical First Book; embracing Lessons on the 
Meaning and Use of a Map; Size and Shape of the World*; Geo¬ 
graphical Terms; Hills and Monritains; and Rivers. Designed to 
meet the requirements of Standards 1. and II. With Diagrams and 
Coloured Map. 2d. 

Engi’land and Wales; a Reading-Rook in Peograpliy 

for Standard III. With Maps and Illustrations. Is. 

Ifatinnal Schnolmneti^r ,—"Mr Lawson a preat doal.of Information 

aVnit Enpland luid Walos In this ploasant volum**, not in the dry (h-taih tl 
nmnnor r.f tho pv-i-^-raphy, hut rath'-r in the dosoriptlve }.tyle, which is the 
chief excellence of the tieographlcal Header. The aubject, however, !.s nr i 
over-described. Mr Lawson eviiiently dcHcribe.s the subject from a full minsl, 
and Bcarccly a page turns over but what we find a little /•ketch map, or pl^as* 
inp ilhistrati'^n. We do not rene inlj^'r seeing a Geograpliical H<>ading Book 
on England ami Wales that, on the whr>le, we tike ho well as this." 

Srhoolmaster .—This new Geographical Header presents a compact outline 
of the physical features and iiidu.strial character of Kiipland and Wales, 
arranged In fitly chaptt'rs. It is written in a plain, Htralghtforwanl Hlyle, 
seeking rather to convey Information than to strike the reader hy any 
rhetorical flouririlies." 

• 

F.duentionnl Times. —"Lawson's 'England and Wales’ consists of rarcftilljf 
written lensons, with cuts pn pured to illustrate tlie text. In this case the 
pictures an; generally a real help, and rarely distract attention.” 

Primary Physical Geography; embracing Lessons on 

Latitudt! and Longitude* the Hea-sun-s; I>a^ and Kigkt; Citin3;(o; 
Vegetable and A nimal Productions. Dei^igned to meet the additional 
rcqiiiremeiits of Btatuianbt Y. and VI. With Diagrams and Coloured 
Miips. 2d. 

Lawson’s Elements of Physical Geography, AVith 

Examination Papers. Adapted to meet the reqiiireiiients of Standard 
VIT. of the New (Jode, and for Pupil Teacnera. With Coloured 
Map. 91) pages, 6d. in ^titT wrapper, or 8d. cloth. 

Lawson’s Text-Book of Physical Geography, with 

Examination J'apers. A complete view of the whole subject, 
coiribining simplicity of style with scientific accuracy. New Edition, 
3s. ihl. 
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Lawson’s Outlines of Physiography, With lUnsirations. 

In Two Parts. Price 2s. 6d. New Edition* 


This manual is Intended as a Text-Book of Physiography as prescribed by 
the syllabus of the Science Department* South Kensington. In Part I., 
which corresponds with the Elementary Stagd of the subject, the Earth Is 
considered apart from other portions of the universe, and chiefly In re1a!tlon 
to the materials of which it is composed, the forces which act upon those 
materiala, and the distribution of vegetable and animal life. In Part II. 
the Earth is considered as a planet, and its position In the solar systefiii as 
well as Its relation to the distant stars, are pointed out. 


* ^ Farts may be had separately, price 1#, 6d. each. 

Educational yews ,—"So far as the Science and Art examinations are con- 
eemea, no better book could be used." 


Geograpl\y of the British Empire. Carefully Revised. 

With Sfaps and Diagrams. For Pupil Teachers and Advanced 
QasM^^ 3s. 

Pae? I. Outlines of Mathematical and Physical Geography. 

11. Phjrsical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the British 
Islands. 

I Ilf Physical, Political, and Commei'cial Geography of the British 
Colonies. 


•.Oliver and Boyd’s Handy Atlas of the World, showing 

.Kecent Discoviiries. 32 full-coloured Maps. 8vo, very neatly 
bound, and suited for the book-shelf, 2s. 6d. 

Oliver and Boyd’s School Atlas, showing Recent Dis* 

, coTcries. 32 large full-coloured Maps, including Palestine and the 
Uoman Empire; with Diagram of Geographical I’erms. Price Is. 

. Oliver and Boyd’s Junior Atlas. 16 full-coloured Maps; 

witli Diagram of Circles anti Zones. Price 3d. 

School Guardian. —" Both of them [tlie Atlasesj deserve favourable notice, 
on account of their clioapness and general smtabiiity for the purpose of 
teaching gcograpliy In elementary schot'ls.’* 

Beid^s Elements of Astronomy; for Schools and Private 

Study, lieviscd and brought down to the w'csent statefif A 9 tronofndc€d 
SciencCy by Kev. Alex. AIackay, LL.D., Author of “Manual of 
Modem Geography,” etc. With 66 Wood Engravings. 3s. 

Beid’8 Elements of Physical Geography; with,Outlines 

of Geology, Mathematical Geoqeapiiy, and Astrokomy, and 
Questions for Examination. With numerous Illustrations, and a 
large 4 foloured Physical Chart of the Globe. Is. 

Murphy’s Bible Atlas of 24 Maps, with Historical 
Descriptions. Reduced to la coloured. 
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HISTOBY. 

Tns works in this department have been prepared with the greatest care. 
They will be found to include Olass-books for Junior and Senior Claaaes in all 
the branches of History generally taught in the best schools. While tho 
utmost attention has been paid to accuracy, the narratives hai^e in every case 
been rendered as instructive and pleasing aspossiblei so as to relievo the study 
from the tediousness of a more dry detail of facts. 

A Concise History of England in Epochs. By J 1. 

CORKRAN. With Maps and Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 
and comprehensive Questions to each Chapter. New Editions 
the History continued, 2s. Gd. 

The best History for Pupil Teachers and for Junior Students. Tho writer has 
endeavoured to convey a broad and full impression of the great Epochs, 
and to develop with care, but In subordination to the rest of rratlvo, 
tho growth of Law and of the Constitution. 

History of England for Jnnior Classes; witji Questions 

for Examiaation. Edited by He.vry White, It. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, M.A. and rh.lJ. Heidelberg. Is. GcL 

Athenceum.—~‘* A cheap and excellent history of England, admirably adapted 
for the use of junior cUsses. The various changes that-have taken place .in 
our constitntion are brit;Hy but clearly described. It is surprising bow success¬ 
fully the editor has not merely avoided the obscurity which generally accora- 
paniM brovity, but invested hi.s narrative with an interest too often wanting in 
larger historical works. The information conveyed is thoroughly sound; and 
the utility of the book is much increased by the addition of examination 
quciitions at the end of each chapter." 

History of Great Britain and Ireland; with an Account 

of the present State and Kesoarces nf the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies. With Questions and a Map. 13y Ur White. Ss. 

Athenceum.^'* A carefully compiled history for tho use of scho<ds. The 
writer has consulted tho more recent authorities: his opln<«ns are liberal, 
and on tbe whole Ju-st and Imiartial: the succession of events*is developed 
with clearness, and with more of that picturesque eifect which so delights the 
young than is common in historical abstracts." 

History of Scotland; with Questions for Examination. 

Edited by Dr White, la. 

History of France; with Questions for Examination^ and a 

Map. Edited by Dr White. 3s. 6d. 

i 

Athenmttn.—**Dr White is remarkably happy in combining convenient 
brevity w<thsufhciency of information, c1eame.ss of exposition, and Interest of 
detail. He shows great judgment in apportioning to each subject its due 
•amount of c«mslfierHiioti " 
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Outlines of Universal History. Edited by Dr White. 28. 

Sp€Ctator.-^“ Distinct in its arrangement, skilfal in its selection of leading 
features, close and clear in its narrative." 

I 

Dr WMte’s Elements of Universal History. On a New 

and Systematic Plan. In Three Parts. Part I. Ancient History \ 
Part II. History of the Middle Ages; Part III. Modern History. 
With a Map of the World. 7s.; or in Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

author has divided the history into periods of centuries, preserving at 
tne 8IUO time such distinctness and continuity in the narrative that the annals 
of eaeff country may be separately studied. The work contains numerous 
spioptfcal and other tables, to guide the researches of the student, with 
sketches of literature, antiquities, and manners during each of the great 
chronological epochs. 

• 

Outlines of the History of Rome; with Questions for 

Examifl^ion. Edited by Dr White. Is. Gd. 

London This abridgment is admirably adapted for the use of 

schools,—the best book that a teacher could place in the band of a youthful 
student." • 

Sacred History, from the Creation of the World to the 

• Destruction of Jerusalem. With Questions for Examination. 
Edited by Dr W^iite. Is. 6d. 

Ifaptut Mogatine.—'* An interesting epitome of sacred history, calculated to 
Inspire the young with a love of the divine records, as well as to store the 
mind with knowledge." 

• 

Elements of General History, Ancient and .Alodern. To 

^ ‘Which are added, a Comnarativo View of Ancient and Modern 
Geography and a Table or Chronology. By Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, formerly Protessor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. Kao EdUiun^ with the History cotUintted. 
With two largo Maps, etc. 3s. 6d. 

W&tts’ Catechism of Scripture History, and of the 

Condition of the Jews from the Close of the Old Testament to 
tho Time of Christ. With Introduction by W. K. Tweedie, 
D.D. 28. 

Simpson’s Goldsmith’s History of England; With the 

Narrative brought down to the Middle of the Nineteenth Centnrv. 
To which is added an Outline of the British Constitution. With 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 3s. 6d. 

Simpson’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome. With Questions 

for Examination at tho end of each Section. 38. Cd. 
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WHITING, ARITHMETIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

Arithmetic adapted^ to the New Code, in Three Parts. 

By Al£Z. TROTTEa, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 

Pabt I. The Sbsple Rules, ... 86 pages. 2d. 8d. 

„ H. The Compound Kales,. . 30 pages. 2d. AnatoerB,^. 
n Ill. Practice to Decimals, . . 62 pages. Sd. AnatoerB,Bd, 

Or atrongly bounJ in one Volume, price 8d. ‘ 

w 

Practical Arithmetic for Junior Classes. By Henry 

Q. C. Smith, Teacher of Arithmetic and Mathematics in George 
Heriot’s Hospital. 66 pages, Gd. stiff wrapper. Ansvxrs, 6d. 

From the Bev, Philip Kellamd, A.M., F R.SS. L. A E., late Fellow of QueeiCa 
College, Cambridge, Projeaaor of ilaihematica in the University o^>.^Jin^rgh. 

I am glad to learn that Mr Smith’s Manual for Junior Classes, the MS. 
of which 1 have examioed, is nearly ready for publication. Tru-stlng that 
the Illustrative Processes which he has exhibited may proy? as ciflclent In 
other hands as they have proved in his own, 1 have great pleasure in 
recommending the work, being satisfied that a better Arithmetician and a 
more judicious Teacher than Mr Smith is not to be found.” , 

Practical Arithmetic for Senior Classes; being a Con- 

tinnation of the above; with Tables and Exerci.sc.s on the Metric 
System. By Henry U. C. Smith. 2s. ArawerSf 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

The Exerciaea in both teorka, which are copious and original, have been 
constructed ao aa to combine interest with utility. They ors a/CMmpanied by 
illustrative proeeaee*. 

Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. By James 

Trotter. 71 [>agcs, 6(1. stiff wrapper; or 8d. cloth. Od. 

This book was carefully reinsed, and enlarged by the introduction of Simple 
Examples of the varlotiH rules, worked out at length and fylly explained, and 
of Practical Exercises, by the Author’s son, Mr Alexander Trorter, Ifftacli^r of 
Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh; and to the present edition Exercises on the 
proposed Decimal Coinage have been added. 

Lessons in Arithmetic for Advanced Classes; Being 

a Continuation of tho Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. 
Containing Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Bimnle and Compound 
Proportion, with their Applications; Bimple and Compound Interest; 
involution and Evolution, etc. By Alexander Trotter. New 
Edition, with Tables and Exercises on the Metric Hystem.* SO pages, 
6d. in stiff wrapper; or 8d. cloth. Ansmrs^ Cd. 

P.aeh subject Is also accompanied by an example hilly worked out and 
minutely explained. The Exercises are numerous and practical. 
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A Complete System of Arithmetic. Theoretical and 

Practical; containing the Fundamental Rules, and their Application 
to Mercantile Computations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Invo¬ 
lution and Evolution; Series; Annuities, Certaia and Contingent. 
By Mr Tbottce. 3s. Key, 4s. Gd. * * 

All (hi 3400 Exercises tn this work are new. They are applicahle to the 
business of real ll/e, and are framed in such a way as to lead the pupil to reason 
on the matter. There are upwards of 200 Example wrought out at l&tgth and 
minutely explained. 

In glam's Principles of Arithmetic, and their Application 

to lousiness explained in a Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated 
W pimple Rules and Numerous Examples. Remodelled and greatly 
Krdarged^ with Tables and Exercises on the Metric System. By 
Alkx ANDEK Tnori'Eit, Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh. Is. 
Key, 2s. • 

Tile I ^ein entary lltdos are explained in concise and intelligible language 
adapted Tlwthe capacity of youth. Each rule is followed by an example 
wrought our at length, and is illustrated by a great variety of practical 
qiio.stions applicable to business. 

Melrose’s ^Concise System of Practical Arithmetic; 

containing the Fundamental liiiles and their Application to Mercan- 
• tile Calculations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Exch^ges; 
Involution and ^volution; Progressions; Annuities, Certain and 
Contingent, etc. Rc-arrang^d^ Improved^ and Enlarged^ with Tables 
and Exercises on the Metric System. By Alexander Tbotteb, 
Teacher of Matheinatic.s, etc., in Edinburgh. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Each rule is followed by an example worked out at length and minutely 
explained, and by numerous practical Exercises. The Rules will be found 
so arranged as ti> lead the pupil by an easy gradation from the simplest to 
the most diflicult operations in arithmetic. 

Hutton’s Book-Keeping, by Trotter. 2s. 

Sets of Ituird Writing 7?oo^s.—Singlo Entry, per set, Is. 6d.; Doable Entry, 
per set, Is. Od. 

Stewart’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, for Junior Classes; 

containing Exercises in Simple and Compound Quantities arranged 
so as to enable the Pupil to nerforra the Operations with the greatest 
facility and correctness. With Exercises on the Proposed Decimal 
Coinage. 6d. stiff wrapper. Answers^ Gd. 

Stewart’s Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, Arranged 

for Pupils in Classes. With Tables and Exercises on the Metrio 
System. Is. Cd. This work includes the Answers; with Questions 
for ExAnination. Key, 2s. 

Gray’s Introduction to Arithmetie; with Tables and 

Exercises on the Metric System. lOd. bound in leather. KsT, Ss. 
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Lessons in Arithmetio for Junior Classes. By James 

Maclaren, Edinburgh.. With Answers annexed. 6d. 

Maclaren's Practical Book-Keeping. Is. 6d. 

A Set 0 / Ruled Writing Books^ expressly adapted/or t?iis work, Is. 6J. 

Scott's First Lessons in Arithmetic. 6d. " Answers, 6<i. 

Scott's Mental Calculation. 6d. Teacher's Copy, 6d. 

Copy Books, in a Progressive Series. By R Scot^, fate 
Writing-Master, Edinburgh. Each 24 pages. Post paper, fjil. 

Scott's Copy Lines, in a Progressive Scries, 4d. each. 


PHILOSOPHY, MATHEMATICS, ETC. 

Text-Book to Kant. The Critique of Pure Reason: 

Aesthetic, Categories, Scbemati.sin. Translation, Iteproduction, 
Commentary. With Index and hiographicat Hketch. By ii. 
IlfTcnisox Stiruxo, LL.D., Author of “ TVo Secret of Ilcgci.” 
8vo, 143 . 

A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr 

Ai.nEiiT SenwEOLER. Eighth Edition. Tran.slatcd and Annotated 
byJAMr:a JIuTtiiisox Stiklino, LL.D. Crown 8vo, Os. 

Geometry for Schools. Comprising Books I. and II. 01* 

Eucmo, vrifk Adflilionft and Numerous Fxercists. By A. J. (1. 
IJAitcr.AY, M.A., Mathematical Ma-ntcr in (Icorgo Watflon’s College, 
Edinburgh- Is. hound. First inillishcd October 18<S3. 

Ingram’s Concise System of Mathematics, Theoretical 

and Practical, for .Schools and i'rivate Studentii. dmptoved by 
Jame 3 'J'lioriER. With 340 Woodcuts, 43. Cd. Kev, 33. 6d. 

Introductory Book of the Sciences. By James Nicol, 

F.R.S,E-, F.G.S., I*roff;38or of Natural Hi.Htory in the University 
of Aberdeen. With 106 W<iodcuts, Is. (UL Oarr/ully revised. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

The First Grade Practical Geometry. Intended chiefly 

for the U.SQ of Drawing ('lasses in Elementary Bchools taught in 
connexi.on with the Department of Science and Art. By Joiix 
KaNSfeDT, Head Master of Dundee Bchool of Art 6d. 


Miisic^ School Registers^ etc. 
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SCHOOL SONGS WITH MUSIC. 

Elements of Vocal Music; An Introduction to the Art 

of Reading Music at Sight. T5y T; Ml Hunter, Director to tho 

Association for tho Revival of Sacred Music in Scotland. Price 6d. 

**• This Work haa been prepared toith great care, and is the result of long 
practical experience in teaching. It is adapted to all ages and classes, and will 
be found considerably to lighten the labour of both teacher and pupil. The 
exercises are printed in the standard notation, and the notes are named as in the 
(^igiml Sol-fa System. 


i|Ui( 

>KTI 


CoKTKNTS.—Music Scales,—Exercises In Time.—Syncopation.—The Chro- 
nmticIScale.—Transposition of Scale.—The Minor Scale.—Part Singing.— 
Explanation of Musical Terms. 

Hunter’s School Songs. With Preface by Rev. James 

CuuMi^Training College, Edinburgh. 


FOR JUNIOR CliASSFS: 60 Songs, principally set for two 
voices^ First Series. 4d.— Secom Series : 63 Songs. 4d. 

FOR ADVANCED CASSES: 44 Songs, principally set for three 
voices. First Series. 6 d.— Second Senes : 46 Songs. 6d. 

• TONIC SOL-FA Edition of Hunter’s Songs, ZwfA iycncs, .fferftteerf 
• tn Price. •Junior Classes, 2d.— Advanced Classes, 2d. 

Songs for Schools. Written and Composed by Clift 
Wade. With Simple Accompauiment for Harmonium or l^ianofortc. 

* Price 6d. 

The Tunes will be found easy, melodious, and of moderate compass; and 
.tbe Words biinplo and Interesting; both being easy to teach and rcmeml^r. 

*** A Second Series of Wade’s Songs is now ready^ price 6d. 
School Psalmody:* 58 Pieces for Three Voices. 4d. 


School Eegister. Pupil’s Daily Register of Marks. 

Improved Fdition, Containing Spaces for 48 Weeks ; to which are 
added, Spaces for a Summary ana Order of Merit for each Month, 
for each Quarter, and for the Year. For Schools in general, and 
constructed to furnish information required by GovefiimenU 2d. 

School*Eegister of Attendance, Absence, and Fees: 

adapted to the Provisions of the New Codes for England and Scotland. 
By MORRIS F. Myron, F.E.l.S. Each folio will serve 64 pupils ibr 
a Quarter. Is* 
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Class-Book by CHAS. HEHRISCPEIDER, F.E.LS., H.C.P., 

Late 8onlor French Master In the Edinburgh High School, the Scliool of Arts 
and Watt Institution; etc.; French Examiner to the Educational InsUtuto 
of Scotland, etc. ' 

Schneider’s First Year’s French Course, Is. 6d. 

This work forms a Complete Course of French for Beginners, and 
comprehends Grammatical Exercises, with Buies; Beading Lessons, with 
Notes; Dictation; Exorctses in Conversation; and a Vocabulary of ail thj 
Words in the Book. Easy I,essons are given In translating Fren^ into 
English and Englisli into French, with Exercises for translation and ro* 
translation and repetition. ^ 

The Edinburgh High School French ConTersation- 

grammar, arraniijeil on an entirely New Plan, with Question.** 
and Answers. Dfiliatted^ by pcrmUshti, to Pw/tssor Mo^Aluikr. 
3s. 6d. Key, 2s. Gd. 

Letter from PaoFKS.soR Max MDr.r.RR, University/ of 0:f'ord. 

" My Dear Sib. —I am very happy to find that my anticipations as to the 
success of your Grammar have t>een fully realized. Your book does not 
require any longer a g'xifathcr; but if you wish mo to act as such, 1 Khali bes 
most happy to have my name connected witli your prosperous child.—Yours 
very truly, < Max MULijXa. 

“To Miuis. C. il. Schneider, Edinburgh High School,” 

The Edinburgh High School New Practical French 

READER: Heing a Collection of Pitce.s from the best French 
Authors. With Que.‘<tifui.s and Note*, enabling both Master and 
Pupil to converse in French. 3s. Gd. 

The Edinburgh High School French Manual of 

CONVKIIHATIOS aild COMMKRCrAh ( ’<)I:RK.SIMjnuknce. 2s. Gd. 

In thia work, Phrases and Idiomatic ExpresRinns which aro used most 
frequently in the intercourse of overy-day life have Iteon carefyliy CvIIected. 
('are has been taken to avoid what is trivial and obsolete,and to intrrtdiico'all 
thi) modern terms relative railways, steamboats, and travelling in guncral. 

£crin Litt^raire: Being a Collection of Lively Anec- 

ixyrEs, illtux dr Mots, Enioma.h, CriAKADKH, Poetry, etc., to serve 

as Ke4ding8, Dictation, and Recitation. 38. 6(i 

ProgreMive Frendh Composition. Dalicated to Dr 

Potuildtm. P&rtie Anglaisc, with Note.**, 3s.; Partie Frth^ise, 3a. 
Being a eollection of liumoroua Pieces chiefly from the French, 
translated into English for this work, and progressively arrangedi 
with Notes. 
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Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the Prench and 

KNGLISH LAJJG UAGES. In Two Paktb. Part I. French and 
JSnglith. —Part II. English and French.^ By Gabriel Surenne, 
lato Professor in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, etc. 

. The First Pafi comprehends Words in Common Use, Terms con¬ 
nected with Science and the Fine Arts, Historical, Geographical, 
and lliograpliical Names, with the I’ronunciation according to the 
French Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and Gram¬ 
marians. The Second Part is an ample Dictionary of English words, 
^'ith the Pronunciation according to the best Authorities. The 
whf^is preceded by a Practical and Comprehensive System of 
T'rei^i Pronunciation. 7s. Od., strongly bound. 

^ke Pronunciation is sJiown hy a difftrent spelling of the Words. 

Surenne’s French - English and English - French 

DlCTlONjfliY, without the Pronunciation. 3s. 6d., strongly bound. 

Suremre*!^ Fenelon’s Telemaqne. 2 vols., is. each, stiff 

w'rapper; or bound together, 2s. tid. 

Surenne’s Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII. Is. 

stiff wrapper; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Surenne’s Voltaire’s Histoire de Russie sous Pierre 

*LE GKANl). 2 vols.. Is. each; or bound together, 2s. 6d. 

Surenne’s Voltaire’s La Henriade. is. stiff wrapper; 

or Is. 6d. bound. 

■ 

Surenne’s New French Dialogues. With an Introduc¬ 
tion to French Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and Models of 
Epistolary Corre.spondence. rronundation marked throughout. 2s. 

Surenne’s New French Manual and Traveller’s 

COMPANION. Containing an Introduction to French Pronuncia¬ 
tion ; a Copious Vocabulary; a very complete Series of Dialogues 
on Topics of'Every-day Life; Dialogues on the Principal Conti¬ 
nental Toyrs,»an(l on4be Objects of Interest in Paris; with Models 
Epistolary Correspondence. Map. Proinmcialionmarkedthrough¬ 
out. 3s. 6d. 

Surenne’s Pronouncing French Primer. Containing 

the Principles of French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary of easy and 
familiar Words, and a JSolectiou of I’hrases. Is. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

Surenne’s Moliere’s L’Avare; Comddie. 6d., or Is. bound. 
Surenn^’s Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Oentilhomme: 

Comddio. 6d. stiff wrapper; or Is. bound. 

Sureime’s Moliere’s Le Misanthrope: Com^die. Le 

M ARIAGE FORCE: Comddie. 6d. stiff wrapper; or Is. bound. 
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First French Class-Book, or a Practical and Easy Method 
of learning the FRKXcir Langdaoe, consisting of a series of French 
and English Eiekcise;’i, progressively and grammatically arranged. 
By Jules Caron, F.E.I.S., French Teacher, Edin. Is. Key, Is. 

This work follows the natural mode in which a child loaVwS to speak ita own 
lanuuage^ by ropeatirn? the same words and phrases iu a great variety of forms 
until the pupil becomes familiar with their use. 

Caron's First French Eeading-Book: Being Easy and 

I nteresting Ijcssons, progress! vely arranged. With a copious Vocjihu- 
lary of the Wurd.s and Idionns in the Text. l.s. ^ 

The object of this work Is to mako the pupil familiar with both,forms of 
French, tlie language of books and tlio language of conversation, tv giving 
him correct models of French as it is written and French as It is spoken. 

Caron’s Principles of French Grammar. With luinrj^eroua 

Excrci.se.s. 2d. Key, 23. 

Spictntor .—" May bo recommended for clearness of exposition, gradual pro¬ 
gression. and a distinct exhibition to the mind tiiroiigh tin* eyt; b% means of typo¬ 
graphical display: the last an important point where tlie subjr ct admits of It.” 

An Easy Grammar of the French Language. With 

E.XERCi.sKd and DiALoauE.s. By John CiiuioiidoN, Teacher of 
Modern Languages, Is. 4d. Key, 8(1. , 

Christison’s Eecueil de Fables et Contes Choisis, 

rUsage do la Jeune.sse. Id. 4d. 

Christison’s Fleury’s Histoire de France, Ilacont4 

h. la Jeune.s.so. With Translationd of the dilTicult Paiksaged. 2.3. Gd. 

The French New Testament. T1 je most approved Piio- 

TEHTAN'T Veiwion, and the, one in general u.so in the Frenc ii Ke- 
FOKMKD CiiuiK-iiKd. Pockot Edition, roan, gilt edge.s. 1«. Cd. 

Chamband's Fables Choisies. Witfi a VocabulaFy feon- 

tainingthe meaning of all the Worda. By JScoxand Wells. 2s. 

Ballard’s French Grammar. 38. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Grammar of the French Language. By A. Beljame, 

B.A., LL.B., Vice-Principal of the Paris International College. 2s. 

Beljame's Four Hundred Practical Exercises.. 28. 

Hook* hound h^grthttr, .'t.f. M, 

The whole work has been composed with a view to eonvematlon, a great 
number of th« Exercises being In the form of questions and answers. 
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EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS. 


1. Rudiments of Tlie Latin Langdage, for the Use of 

tho Edinburgh Academy. In Two Parts. I By James Clyde, M.A., 
. LL.D., authoi^ of “ Greek S^mtax,” etc.' 12mo, price 2s.; or in 
Two Parts, sold separately, price Is. 3d- each. 


It is divided into two parts, each containing the same nntnber of sections 
under tho same headings, in which the same subjects are treated of—in Part 
1. with a view to beginners, in Part II, with a view to advanced students. 


• 

"'ThiB volume is a very full, correct, and well-arranged gram¬ 
mar of Latin language, and Is wonderfully cheap. It compares favourably 
with thi Clarendon Press Elementary Grammar. Distinguishing features 
are the Jimplo biit effective device of making two parts of accidence, instead 
of relegatiijg important matter to the comparative obscurity of an appendix, 
and tho rejection of the objectionable method of combining a reader and exer¬ 
cises ^th the grammar.” 


Fihicniional^ews .—“A fresh, thorough, and methodical treatise, bearing on 
every page evidences of tho authoPa ripe scholarship and rare power of lucid 
exposition.” \ 

The old editwn of the EnixunRoir Aoademv Latin Rudiuknts may still 

be had if desired. 


2! Latm Delectus; with a Vocabulary containing an 
Exiifanation of e\lBry Word and Difficult Expression which occurs 
in mo Text. 38. • 

3. Rudimeniis of The Greek Language, with the Syntax 

* entirely re-written, and with Accent and Quantity treated of accord¬ 
ing to their mutual relations. 3s. Gd. 


4. Greek Extracts; with a Vocabulary containing an 

Explanation of every Word and of the more Difficult Passages in 
tho Text. 3s. Gd. 


Greek Syntax ; with a Rationale of the Construction^. By 
Jas. Clyde, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edin. 
Academy. With Prefatory Notice by John S. Blackie, lately 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 6th Edition. 
lievised throughout and largely rc-wn'/ffrn, containing an English 
iSuminary for tho Use of Loanicrs, and a chapter on Accents. 4s. Gd. 

Greek Gt^'ammar for the use of Colleges and Schools, By 

Professor Ueddes, University of Aberdeen. 43. 

The anthorhaa endeavoured to combine the clearness and eonefaeneas of tho 
older Greek Grammars with the accuracy and fulness of more recent ones. 
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DR HUNTER’S CLASSICS. 

1. Hunter’s Ruddinun’s Rudiments. Is. 6d. 

2. Hunter’s Sallusts with Footnotes and Translations. 

Reduced to Is. 

3. Hunter’s Virgil; witli Notes and other’ Illustrations. 

Reduced to 2s. 

4. Hunter’s Horace. Reduced to Is. Cd. ^ 

6. Hunter’s Livy. Pooks XXT. to XXV. With l^riticul 

and Expliinatory Notes. Reduced to 2s. J 

Dymock’s Csesar ; with Illustrative Notes, a IP.storicdl and 

Geographical Index, and a Map of Ancient Gaul. 4s. ^ 

Bymock’s Sallust; with Explanatory Footnotes and a 

Historical and Geographical Index. Reduced to Is. 

If 

Csesar; with Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text; 
Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. By William M-How'ALJ., 
late Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Schools, Edinburgh. 3s.' 

M‘Dowall’s Csesar. Hook I. With Vocabulary explain¬ 

ing every Word in the Text. la. 

«** 

M'DowaU’s Virgil; with Memoir, Notes, and Vocabulary 

explaining every Word in the Text. 3s. ^ 

Neilson’s Eutropius et Aurelius Victor; with Vocabu¬ 
lary explaining every Word in tho Text. By Wm. M'Dowall. 
2s. 

.Lectiones Selects^; or, Select Latin Lessors in Morality, 

History, and Biography; for tho use of Beginners. . VV^ith ^ Vocab¬ 
ulary explaining every Vy^jrdin tho Text. B>y C. MfeLViLLE,dato 
of tho Grammar Schoid, Kirkcaldy. Is. Cd. 

Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, by Duncan. 1070 pages. 9s. 
A New First Latin Course; comprising Grammar and 

Exercises, with Voenbularics. By (iiionoK Ooilvik, LL.D., Head 
Master of George Watson's (.’ollego Schools, Edinburgh. Is. fid. 
Educational Pixcecdlngly well adapted for the purpose for which It 

Is Intended." < 

liavffnhirc An admirable beok," 

Educational Well and carefully done." 

TViig Clnsg-hook iuppHeg guj/lcient work for a year, without the nectgnity of 
ugintj any othoT book. 
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A New First Greek Course; comprising Grammar, 

Syntax, apd Exercises ; With Vocabularies containing all tha 
Words in the Text. By Tnos. A. Ste\4art, one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools in» Scotland, lately Senior Classical Master in George 
Watson’s College Schools, Edinburgh, fhd formerly Assistant-Pro* 

. fessor of Gr«(A: in the University of Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

-^^Suporior to most works pf the kind.” 

A«cord.—"The easiest, and most practical and most useful introduction to 
Greek yet published in this country.” 

Educational Nevjs .—"This little book deserves the highest commendation 
. . . Great skill is shown in selpcting those facts of Accidence and Syntax 
Whicl^uglit to bo given in such a book.” 

* %* Glass-hooTc supplies sufficient work fora year, without (he necessity of 

using other hook. 

Stetla|t’8 Advanced Greek Course. Comprising a 

Syippu^i^reek Syntax, Hints towards Composition, Exercises in 
CQntinyous English Narrative, and a full Vocabulary containing all 
the in the Text. 28. 6d. 

Education^News .—" This is an admirable little manual, and will form an 
excellent soq^l to the author’s deservedly popular ‘First Greek Course.’" 

Glasgow I/emld. —" The synopsis of syntax is masterly, and the more useful 
and important idioms are clearly put before the student.” 

Kky^« Ditto, price 2s. 6d. 

Introduction to Latin Syntax; with Illustrations 

■* Vllev. Alex. A^^art, LL.D.; an English and Latin Vocabulary, 
‘‘1 an Explana^ly Vocabulary of Proper Names. Ss. 

ewart’s CdraWius Nepos; with Notes, Chronological 

* Tables, and a Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text. 
Jietlnccd to 2 s. 

Duncan’s Greek Testament. 3s, 6d. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. and II.; with Vocabulary 

giving an exjjlanation of every Word in the Text, and a Trans¬ 
lation of tij^ioro Difficult PIira.‘ies. By .James Ferousson, M.D., 
ot the W8st End Academy, Aberdeen. 23. 6d. 

AtArnfMiw.—" Tills admirable little work.” 

Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and 

SYNTAX OP ATTIC GKEEK. With a Vocabulary containing 
tlio meaning of every Word in the Text. By Dr Fergusson. 
3s. Gd.— Key, 3.s. 6 d. Intended to follow the Greek Rudiments. 

Homer's Iliad, Books I., VI., XX., and XXIV.; from 

Bekkei^s Text, as revised by Dr Veitch; with Vocabulary explain¬ 
ing every Word in the Text, and a Translation of the more 
DiflBcult Passages. By Dr Fergusson. Reduced to 2s. 6d. 

Gi/ardt/ir»,—"The Vocabulary Is painstaking and alaborate” 
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LATIN ELEMENTARY WORKS AND CLASSICS. 

• Edited by Gkorok Ferocson, TjL.D., Ktely Professor of Humanity in King’s 
College and UniversiW of Alierdeen, and formerly one of the 
Masters the Edinburgh Academy, r 

1. Ferguson’s Graninatical Exercises. \^With, Notes 

and a Vocabulary explaining every Word. 2s.— Kky, 23. 

2. Ferguson’s Introductory Latin Delectus^ Intended 

to follow the Latin Rudiments; with a Vocabulary containing an 
Exnlanation of every Word and of every Didicult Expression. 
licanced to Is. Gd. . 

3. Ferguson’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses. With Not<s and 

Index, Mythological, Geographical, and Historical. 2s. 6d, J 

4. Fergnson’s Ciceronis Orationes Select®. Conti .ning 

nro Lege Bfanilia, IV. in Catilinam, pro A. L. Arcbi.!t-^)roST« A. 
Milone. Ex Orellii recensione. Jieduced to 1». 

6. Ferguson’s Ciceronis Cato Major sive de f'^octute, 

Laelius sive de Amicitia, Somnium Scipionis, et Epistol^h. lieduced 
to Is. / 


ITALIAN. . ^ , 

Theoretical and Practical Italian grammar; Vith 

numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrati'« 0>f every Kule,'<iAnd 
a Kelection of I’hrascs and Dialogues. Jly L Lemmi, 

Italian Tutor to ll.R.lf. the Prince of Wales. 5s. 

From Count Savfi, Profe,smr of the Italian Latiynage at Oxford^— have 
Bfloptcd your Grammar for the ehmieutary iuKtriirtion of Htudenta bf Italian 
in the Taylor Institution, and find it admirai)ly adapted to the purpo as 
well for the order and clearness of the rulc-S, rb for the practical oxcmltmce 
and ability of the exercises with whigh you Iiave enriclicd it.” 


GEllMAN. 

A New German Reader, in Prose and Vers^.; v-ltli a 

Grammatical and Etymological Vocabulary, containing theKiearO^ig 
of all the Words in the Text; Forms of Commercial and other 
Correspondence, and Specimens of fSerman National Hanawritiiig. 
For the Use of Schools. By Charles Fihciikk-Fisciiart, of the 
Edinburgh Merchant Company’s Educational Institutions, etc. 
lieduced to 2s. 6d. 

Fischart’s German Class-Book 

a series of German l^tories, with V 
etc. On an Original Plan. 


Being 

Is. 6d. 
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French Class-Books by^; Chas. Henri Schne*;^,* S. l.S,, 
M.C.P., lately Senior French Master in tli<y'*i!Avt* |^‘i^ J^igh 
School, the School of Arts and AVfitt Institution, 




SCHNEIDER'S FIRST YEAR'S FRENCH COURS.f:. 

15 tii Editios. Is. Od. 

This work fonr>s h (;ompl»;t« Courso of Eronch for Bopin:* if*, 
and coinprchi'iui-i (Iranimiitioil Exorcisi's, with 
I.essory vy.ti Dict ition ; Exorrisos in Convoraatiou'’Jr J^a 

Vocab 1 ry of ah the ^Yo^^ls in the Book. ' ^ ‘ 

../french con versa ticn-gra mm a ■/'' ■ 

3 s. 6 ( 1 . ' 


NEIV PRACTICAL FRENCH READER. 


.‘is. Gd. 




r 


FRENCH MANUAL of Convcrsatiofi^^ d Commet^A 
da! Correspondence. \ ^ li 

2s. 6(1. 

ECRIN LITTER AI RE: A Collection. 

3.S. Gd. 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION^'",.'^ 

r*AKTIB AkOi.aI.sk, W.TII NoTEH, 3 s.; I'AftTIK EllANCAISK, .Is. 



*** A Specimen Copy of any of the above sent to jPnioipals nf 
Schools, post-free, on receipt of half price in pd, by 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Fiftli Etlition, price 1 h. fid. 

^ NEW FIRST LATIN COURSE 

Comprisi/ir, Oi t-mynar awl Kxcrci-scs, with 
I Voc.ahnlarics. 

By TrEOUGE OGILVTE, LL. • 

ITv?IsMaster of Georj^e Watson’s College Schools, Edinbu^jh," 




fJ ry Tcfln'ow ■•; Tiwf^- •' a'M? carel'nlly l''>ne.” 
y^laaffshirt. Journchl .—"An .idniirni'lo book ” 

r K>biciitirnnl rt'-’irs.—" E.xc.cedingly m ell adaptod for the parpo.se for 
^hici. it is iute^j9*..’‘ 

" Dr Ogilvio. has aimed rt simplification without 
sacriSJh^VBPi^'l^tfness nod tie i^as Kucccodttd. liis concise nnd 
c.le.ajJexpreasion of tl»o nibi.s of syntax dc'sorvcs special couinionda- 
\\otm The exorcises a; the end of the bo<)k are carefully graduated.” 


This Clnas-bpok ^i/ppk't f sufficient work for a year without 
1^ the necessity of usiny any other book. 



Copy sent to Head Teachers, post-free:; on receipt o: 

At? in Sf.antnR. hv Oliver and Bovd. Edinhnrcrh 





